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The  beauty  and  grace  of  water- 
fowl are  nowhere  better  por- 
trayed than  in  the  greenwinged 
teal.  The  male  (lower  two)  has 
a  rich  chestnut  head  with  the 
distinctive  green  eye  patch.  The 
greenwing  is  a  small  bird  and  a 
big  one  would  weigh  less  than  a 
pound,  and  most  go  around  12 
ounces.  Its  small  size  makes  it 
appear  much  faster  in  flight 
than  is  actually  the  case.  Yet 
one  report  states  that  they  can 
fly  100  miles  per  hour!  Oil 
painting  by  John  W.  Taylor, 
Edgewater,  Maryland. 
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Tl  Finn   fn«  En  tin -Inn  Boats  and  duck  hunting,  yes,  but  boats  and 

IJ-Uay   IOr  DUimicS  rabbit  hunting?  Well,  pick  up  a  mid-winter 

hunt  on  the  islands  of  Myrtle  Sound  before 
you  snicker  too  loudly.  Go  after  beach  bun- 
nies on  page  4. 
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by  Jim  Dean 


jjB_F  it  hadn't  been  for  the  smell,  I'd  have  sworn 
we  were  going  surf  fishing. 

The  soft  sand  pulled  at  the  wheels  of  the  jeep 
as  we  rode  up  the  beach  between  the  low  sand 
dunes  and  the  booming  winter  surf,  gray  and  cold 
as  steel.  Behind  us,  the  summer  cottages  at  Caro- 
lina Beach  stretched  out  like  pastel  teeth. 

It  looked  like  the  kind  of  day  you  might  fish  a 
slough  for  winter  trout,  but  like  I  said,  the  smell 
didn't  fit  the  picture.  The  enclosed  cabin  of  the 
jeep  was  a  mass  of  beagles  and  hunters — four 
hunters  and  eight  beagles  to  be  exact,  and  the 
mingled  essence  of  working  beagles,  pipe  smoke, 
early  morning  halitosis,  and  old  hunting  clothes 
was  enough  to  snap  anybody  back  to  reality. 

Our  quarry  was  the  marsh  rabbit.  Some  call  him 
"bluetail,"  an  appropriate  nickname  stemming  from 
the  fact  that  the  marsh  rabbit  has  a  small,  dun- 
colored  tail  rather  than  the  white,  fluffy  powder- 
puff  carried  by  his  highland  cousin,  the  cottontail. 

My  host,  Dan  Holt  of  Carolina  Beach,  leaned 
over  so  that  I  could  hear  him  above  the  whine  of 
gears  and  dogs. 

"We  could  hunt  anywhere  along  here  even 
though  we're  still  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  cottages,"  he  said.  "I've  killed  lots  of  rabbits 
here,  but  I  thought  you  might  like  to  add  a  new 
twist  by  hunting  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Myrtle 
Sound." 

"It's  amazing,"  I  said.  "I  had  no  idea  that  rabbits 
could  be  hunted  at  the  beach." 

"Neither  do  a  lot  of  other  people,"  explained  Dan. 
"Some  hunters  down  here  know  how  abundant  the 
marsh  bunnies  are  on  the  strand  and  the  islands, 
but  even  so,  they  don't  hunt  them  much  because 
there  is  so  much  other  game  down  here  to  hunt. 
Rabbit  hunting  just  isn't  as  popular  here  as  it  is 
upstate. 

"The  brush  and  reeds  behind  these  dunes  and 
on  the  islands  in  the  sound  are  thick  with  rabbits," 
continued  Dan.  "It's  rare  that  a  trip  doesn't  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  take  a  limit,  and  they've 
been  here  in  abundance  every  year  since  I  started 
hunting  them  over  20  years  ago." 


The  jeep  jolted  to  a  stop  on  a  sand  spit  where 
Dan's  son  Lane  was  waiting  with  the  boat  to  ferry 
us  to  the  island  two  hundred  yards  across  the  gut. 
It  took  two  trips — one  for  the  hunters,  and  another 
for  the  beagles  which  constituted  our  ground  troops 
for  the  assault. 

Here  It  Comes! 

I  was  barely  out  of  the  boat  when  the  first  beagle 
gave  a  yelp.  Moments  later,  the  pack  was  in  full 
cry  in  the  reeds  along  the  backside  of  the  island.  I 
quickly  followed  Dan  and  the  others  to  a  ridge  of 
low  sand  dunes  overlooking  the  sea  of  reeds.  Lane 
followed  the  pack  into  the  reeds,  and  all  you  could 
see  was  his  cap  bobbing  like  a  small  boat. 

"He's  coming  out  up  there,"  shouted  Lane  after 
a  few  moments. 

Suddenly,  I  caught  a  glimpe  of  a  brown  shape  in 
the  edge  of  the  reeds.  The  bunny  stopped  as  though 
undecided  whether  to  cross  the  open  sand  on  the 
dunes.  As  the  ruckus  increased  behind  him,  he  took 
a  couple  of  nervous  half-hops,  then  streaked  across 
the  sand  toward  where  we  were  standing  motion- 
less on  top  of  a  dune.  When  he  finally  spotted  us, 
he  was  barely  a  dozen  feet  away  and  looking 
straight  up  28  inches  of  barrel.  Dan  dispatched  him 
expertly,  and  I  got  a  look  at  my  first  "bluetail" 
while  the  dogs  followed  the  line  up  to  the  point 
where  the  bunny  had  fallen. 

Roughly,  the  marsh  rabbit  is  similar  to  the  cot- 
tontail. They  are  about  the  same  size,  but  there 
are  several  notable  differences.  The  marsh  rabbit 
has  a  brownish  cast,  like  a  muskrat,  and  his  hind 
haunches  are  less  well  developed  than  the  cotton- 
tail's— probably  because  he  tends  to  walk  rather 
than  hop  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  His  feet  are  small, 
but  the  fur  is  thick  between  his  toes.  "It's  almost 
as  though  they  had  webbed  feet,"  said  Dan.  "That's 
why  they  can  swim  so  well,  and  of  course,-  that's 
why  they  can  get  to  these  islands." 

I  handed  Dan  his  rabbit,  and  we  headed  across 
the  dunes  to  catch  up  with  the  other  hunters  who 
were  already  listening  to  the  second  chase.  It  was 
like  that  all  day.  For  nearly  eight  hours,  we  listened 
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Hey  man,  that  water  looks  cold!  The 
dogs  seem  a  bit  reluctant  to  hit  the 
beaches,  but  a  few  good  whiffs  of  marsh 
rabbit  had  them  off  and  running. 


DEPT     OF    CONSERVATION    AND    DEVELOPMENT  PHOTOS 


to  the  pack's  orchestration.  Occasionally,  they  had 
more  than  one  rabbit  up  at  the  time.  When  we 
finally  quit,  we  had  killed  eight  rabbits,  and  passed 
up  three  times  that  many  shots  just  to  keep  from 
interrupting  good  races. 

Why  So  Many? 

Later,  Grady  Barnes,  Eastern  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  Supervisor,  explained  why  he  thought 
the  swamp  bunnies  were  so  numerous. 

"Since  there  has  been  little  research,  no  one 
knows  for  sure  what  causes  the  area  to  support 
such  a  consistent  abundance  of  rabbits,  but  I  su- 
spect it's  a  combination  of  factors.  For  one  thing, 
as  Dan  said,  the  hunting  pressure  is  light.  In  fact, 
the  Outer  Banks  and  the  islands  around  Carolina 
Beach  could  easily  support  much  heavier  hunting. 

"More  important  are  other  factors,"  continued 
Barnes.  "Predators  are  abundant,  but  because  of 
the  thick  cover,  predation  apparently  has  less  effect 
on  the  population.  Relative  isolation  and  a  possible 
higher  tolerance  to  disease  may  keep  this  problem 
checked.  Also,  food  is  no  concern  because  there  is 
so  much  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  area  is  richer 
and  naturally  supports  a  heavier  population." 

There  may  be  another  reason  why  the  popula- 
tion remains  so  high  year  after  year.  These  marsh 
rabbits  have  a  higher  survival  rate  among  the 
young.  An  upstate  cottontail's  first  litter  in  March 
is  almost  always  decimated  by  predators  and  star- 
vation because  cover  and  food  are  still  sparse.  On 
the  Outer  Banks  and  islands,  the  cover  is  thick  all 
year,  and  there  is  always  abundant  food.  There- 
fore, the  range  will  support  earlier  successful  lit- 
ters. 

The  natural  range  of  the  marsh  rabbit  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  coastal  plains,  particularly  in  low- 
lands and  swampy  areas.  The  closer  you  get  to  the 
coast,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  run  into  sizable 
populations  of  marsh  rabbits.  It  is  on  the  fringe  of 
Outer  Banks  that  you  find  some  of  the  thickest  pop- 
ulations. 

Even  so,  marsh  rabbits  are  not  found  at  all  points 
along  the  coast.  It  is  mostly  a  feast  or  famine 


Easy  now  ...  a  rabbit  may  be  making  up  its  mind  right  now 
which  way  to  scamper  when  jumped  by  this  hunter  and  his 
beagles.  The  somber  gray  day  didn't  seem  to  matter  to  the 
marsh  rabbits;  it  was  a  good  hunt. 


situation.  Where  they  are  found  on  the  Outer 
Banks  and  islands  in  the  sounds,  they  are  astonish- 
ingly plentiful.  At  other  areas,  there  may  be  none 
at  all. 

"I  know  of  several  areas  along  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast  where  conditions  are  similar  and  marsh 
rabbits  are  in  good  supply,"  said  Barnes.  "I've  run 
into  them  on  Topsail  Island,  Shackleford  Banks  and 
Core  Banks,  and  I'm  sure  they  could  be  found  at 
many  other  points  along  the  coast,  especially  where 
food  and  cover  closely  resemble  that  around  Caro- 
lina Beach." 

The  upstate  rabbit  hunter  who  decides  to  try  for 
marsh  bunnies  along  the  coast  will  find  few  guides 
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available  for  marsh  rabbit  hunting,  nor  will  local 
beagles  be  readily  available.  This  is  no  problem, 
however,  since  rabbits  are  easy  to  find  on  the 
marshes  along  the  Outer  Banks,  and  permission  to 
hunt  is  easily  gained. 

The  hunter  can  bring  his  own  dogs  and  keep 
them  comfortably  in  a  dog  box  on  the  back  of  a 
pickup  truck  for  the  day  or  two  he  might  hunt. 
Hunters  will  find  that  upland  beagles  will  be  able 
to  handle  the  marsh  rabbits  about  as  well  as  they 
would  ordinarily  handle  cottontails.  Tracking 
across  open  sand  is  a  bit  rough  for  all  beagles,  but 
since  most  of  the  races  are  in  the  thick  brush,  trail- 
ing across  open  sand  for  long  distances  is  uncom- 
mon. Also,  there  are  few  fences,  roads,  or  railroads 
to  threaten  your  dogs,  particularly  on  the  islands. 

Island  hunting  presents  a  special  problem  in  that 
a  boat  is  necessary.  You  can  bring  your  own,  and 
if  this  is  impossible,  you  can  usually  rent  one. 

What  to  Expect 

For  the  hunter,  winter  accommodations  at  the 
beach  are  available  at  many  motels,  some  of  which 


stay  open  year  'round,  and  offer  low  winter  rates. 
Many  local  seafood  restaurants  also  remain  open 
during  the  winter  months,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  end  a  hunt  than  with  a  couple  of  pecks  of 
steamed  oysters. 

The  weather  is  not  bitterly  cold  as  a  rule  at  the 
beach  in  winter,  but  it  is  changeable,  and  visiting 
hunters  should  carry  warm  clothing  and  rain  gear. 
Rubber  boots  are  also  a  good  idea  since  you  may 
be  hunting  in  low  areas  part  of  the  time. 

Most  hunters  use  shotguns  with  No.  6  shot,  and 
this  is  a  good  idea  since  you  will  often  be  hunting 
close  to  summer  resorts. 

For  resident  hunters,  a  statewide  hunting  license 
or  statewide  combination  hunting  and  fishing 
license  is  required.  The  hunting  license  is  $5.50  a 
year,  while  the  combination  license  is  $7.50.  For 
nonresidents,  the  hunting  license  is  $22.00  a  year, 
but  a  nonresident  may  get  a  six-day  hunting  permit 
for  $17.75.  No  other  license  is  necessary. 

The  1969-70  rabbit  season  opened  Nov.  15,  and 
will  continue  through  Feb.  28.  The  daily  limit  per 
hunter  is  five  rabbits.  ± 
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by  Luther  Par  tin 

■  T  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  the 
I  person  had  in  mind  who  first  called  a  given 
I  piece  of  earth  a  "patch."  But  we  don't,  and  that 
J  leaves  us  all  free  to  speculate;  and  your  ideas 
are  as  good  as  anybody's. 

The  "cotton  patch,"  "corn  patch,"  and  "tobacco 
patch"  are  terms  that  are  still  used  quite  freely  in 
this  state  and  the  rest  of  the  South,  plus  some  other 
sections  where  space-age  terminology  has  not  com- 
pletely adulterated  their  manner  of  ex.pression. 
However,  in  certain  circles  today,  the  term  "weed 
patch,"  may  have  a  connotation  a  quail  hunter 
never  considered. 

Game  Biologist  Ted  Mitchell  has  come  up  with  a 
new  one  he  hopes  will  catch  on;  it's  called  the 
"quail  patch."  His  quail  patch  is  planted  with  a 
mixture  of  seeds  that  have  been  selected  from  many 
years  of  trial  and  error  plantings  in  every  section 
of  the  state  under  all  types  of  weather  and  man- 
agement conditions.  The  mixture  has  been  modified 
many  times  in  an  effort  to  come  up  with  a  combi- 
nation that  will  be  a  good,  permanent  quail  produc- 
er. 

But  even  this  will  produce  just  another  patch  if 
the  site  is  not  selected  carefully  and  if  the  planting 
is  not  established  and  managed  like  a  corp. 

The  seed  mixture  contains  shrub  lespedeza,  a 
perennial,  plus  soybeans,  cowpeas,  partridge  peas 
and  annual  lespedeza — the  latter  four  will  reseed 
each  year  while  the  shrub  lespedeza  sprouts  new 
growth  from  the  old  plant  each  spring. 

Some  quail  hunters  have  complained  that  pure 
stands  of  shrub  lespedeza  do  not  begin  to  hold 
quail  in  the  area  until  more  desirable  foods  are 
gone  and  the  hunting  season  is  almost  over.  Of 
course,  this  could  be  remedied  by  planting  annual 
seed  mixtures  adjacent  to  the  shrub  to  produce 
foods  that  attract  quail  in  late  summer  and  keep 
them  coming  back  all  through  the  season.  But  this 
means  planting  every  year  and,  more  often  than 
not,  that  doesn't  get  done. 

The  "quail  patch"  mixture  goes  far  toward  being 
a  package  deal  for  quail  if  the  human  element  does 
not  impose  too  many  limiting  factors.  It  combines 
the  all-season  food  characteristics  of  the  perennial 
strip  and  annual  plantings  into  one  permanent  plot. 
Shrub  lespedeza  makes  little  top  growth  during  the 
first  year,  while  the  annuals  will  make  their  great- 
est production  during  this  time.  During  the  second 
year  the  shrub  will  grow  much  faster,  and  after  the 
third  year  it  should  dominate  the  plot.  The  annuals 
will  be  reseeding,  though  confined  to  a  smaller 
area,  eventually  occupying  only  the  vacant  spots 
in  the  plot  and  a  strip  around  the  edee.  A  variety 
of  food  seems  to  be  as  important  as  the  quantity. 

Site  selection  is  the  keystone.  One-eighth  of  an 


Climbing  soybean  (twining  around  ragweed)  shown  in 
upper  photo,  and  partridge  pea,  lower,  are  two  main 
ingredients  in  the  "annuals"  portion  of  the  mixture. 


acre  seems  to  be  large  enough.  The  soil  should  be 
fertile  and  moist,  but  not  wet.  This  rules  out  dry, 
sandy  ridges  and  bottoms  too  wet  to  plow.  It  should 
be  located  where  it  will  not  be  destroyed  by  graz- 
ing or  farming  operations.  Abandoned  tobacco  plant 
beds  that  are  large  enough  usually  meet  the  other 
requirements. 

A  good  seed  bed  is  important,  as  with  any  plant- 
ing operation.  Leave  the  surface  free  of  large  clods 
and  trash.  The  recommended  fertilizer  rate  is  400 
pounds  of  2-12-12  per  acre,  or  more  specifically,  50 
pounds  on  an  1/8-acre  plot. 

The  seeds  should  be  mixed  thoroughly  and 
spread  evenly  over  the  plot.  They  should  be  cover- 
ed, but  no  more  than  1/2  inch.  If  they  are  not 
covered,  or  if  they  are  covered  too  deeply,  the  re- 
sulting stand  will  be  unsatisfactory.  A  weeder,  drag 
barrow  (set  it  shallow)  or  cultipacker  do  pretty 
well.  If  none  of  these  is  available,  a  tree  limb  drag 
will  do  a  fair  job  if  the  limb  ends  don't  dig  in  too 
deep. 

An  application  of  fertilizer  plus  a  light  disking 
in  late  winter  every  third  year  should  keep  the 
quail  patch  in  good  shape.  Severe  drought  in  the 
early  growing  season  may  cut  down  on  reseeding 
of  the  annuals  in  some  years,  but  the  disking  should 
protect  them  from  being  crowded  out. 

The  mixture  represents  many  years  of  research 
and  has  been  proven  to  be  adaptable  to  all  parts 
of  the  state,  except  under  extreme  conditions  of 
moisture,  drought  or  temperature. 

If  you'd  like  to  plant  a  quail  patch,  write  the 
Division  of  Game,  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602.  t 
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Without  half  trying,  Nature  forms  all  sorts  of  patterns 
and  textures  for  the  observant  woods  walker  .  .  .  even 
on  a  mid-winter  jaunt.  Maybe  not  very  exciting,  but 
where  would  we  be  without  the  woods? 
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Eagles 
and  Ospreys 

by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

s 

kJoLOMON,  noted  for  his  wisdom,  admitted: 
"Among  the  many  things  too  hard  to  understand, 
is  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air." 

From  primitive  times  man  has  been  awed  by 
the  eagle,  as  a  martial  and  religious  symbol  has 
them.  In  ancient  civilizations  birds  were  symbols; 
the  eagles,  as  a  martial  and  religious  symbol  has 
been  so  interwoven  in  the  history  of  the  Medes, 
the  Persians,  the  Egyptians  and  other  races  that  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  them.  Many  primitive  re- 
ligious sects  have  seen  in  the  eagle,  if  not  a  god, 
at  least  a  messenger  of  the  gods  .  .  .  the  embodi- 
ment of  power  and  freedom. 

On  June  20,  1782,  the  Continental  Congress  under 
George  Washington  named  the  bald  eagle  as  the 
national  emblem,  yet  not  until  a  century  and  half 
later,  in  1940,  did  it  receive  protection  in  the  then 
48  states.  (And  not  until  July  1,  1952,  did  Alaska 
grant  it  protection.) 

"From  1917  to  1952,  every  bald  eagle  in  Alaska 
had  a  price  on  its  head,  its  destruction  rewarded 
with  a  bounty.  During  those  years  more  than  $100,- 
000  was  paid  out  to  encourage  the  killing  of  eagles 
.  .  .  before  the  slaughter  ended  about  115,000  had 
been  destroyed." 

Why?  Largely  because  of  the  claim  that  eagles 
were  destructive  to  salmon.  Law  authorities  dis- 
regarded the  observations  pointed  out  by  scientists, 
biologists,  and  conservationists  that  most  of  the 
salmon  taken  by  eagles — either  bald  or  golden — 
"are  dead  or  exhausted  after  spawning — fish  that 
have  already  come  to  their  natural  end."  Granted, 
some  live  ones  are  taken  at  a  time  the  salmon  are 
swimming  upstream  to  spawn. 

Why  so  persecuted  elsewhere?  Mainly  because 
of  misunderstanding  and  old  tales  of  the  things 
eagles  were  supposed  to  destroy — from  ducks,  game 
birds  (granted,  again,  they  do  get  some)  to  lambs, 
calves,  deer,  even  small  children!  Partly,  too,  from 
the  once  popular  fad  of  "egg  collections;"  and 
trophies  of  eagles  proudly  mounted  on  walls.  And 
in  far  too  many  cases  eagles  just  made  tempting 
targets  to  test  a  mighty  hunter's  skill. 

More  recently,  the  change  of  environment,  spread 
of  human  populations,  destruction  of  nesting  sites, 
widespread  use  of  DDT  and  other  insect  sprays 
that  made  their  eggs  infertile,  all  have  taken  their 
toll  on  the  eagle. 


Mighty  sovereign  of  the  airways;  our  National  Emblem;  the 
Bald  Eagle:  will  your  grandchildren  ever  see  one?  The  osprey, 
below,  isn't  far  behind  and  may  one  day  join  the  passenger 
pigeon,  the  dodo  and  others. 


Qnce  wide-spread  over  much  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  what  a  place 
the  bald  eagle  has  played  in  our  nation's  history! 
In  the  book  WANDERING  THROUGH  WINTER 
the  Edwin  Way  Teales  had  noted  carefully  all  the 
eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  they  saw  (or  didn't 
see)  on  this  journey  through  a  winter  season  criss- 
crossing much  of  the  country  from  coast  to  coast. 
Writing  of  our  national  bird  he  states:  "The  bald 
eagle  has  moved  through  our  history.  It  no  doubt 
circled  over  Ponce  de  Leon  when  he  roamed  Florida 
searching  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

It  met  Henry  Hudson  when  he  sailed  into  the 
river  that  bears  his  name.  It  looked  down  on  the 
Jamestown  colonists  and  knew  the  Plymouth  shore 
where  the  Mayflower  came  to  anchor  ...  It  flew 
at  Kitty  Hawk  before  the  Wright  brothers.  It 
watched  the  pioneers  roll  westward.  Ages  before 
Washington  it  patrolled  the  Potomac  River.  And 
here  along  the  Mississippi  it  soared  above  the  river 
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Where  Have  All  The  Eagles  Gone? 

According  to  "The  North  Woods  Call"  the  last 
bald  eagle  has  disappeared  from  the  Michigan 
shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan. 

The  Michigan  Bald  Eagle  and  Osprey  Survey 
tallied  only  83  pairs  of  eagles  left  in  the  state. 
Of  these  only  41  (52.5%)  were  successful  in 
raising  any  young  this  year — a  total  of  54  eaglets, 
seven  fewer  than  last  year. 

The  Audubon-financed  survey  was  conducted  by 
Sergej  Postupalsky,  a  member  of  University  of 
Wisconsin's  ecology  department,  who  said  that 
"the  last  pair  of  eagles  known  to  nest  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  did  not  return  this  year, 
and  neither  did  the  last  pair  in  the  Drummond 
Island  area  of  northern  Lake  Huron." 

"The  approaching  disappearance  of  the  bald 
eagle  as  a  nesting  species  from  the  Great  Lakes, 
resulting  from  nearly  total  reproductive  failure,  is 
a  vivid  indictment  of  the  chemical  fallout  accum- 
ulating in  Great  Lakes  food  chains,"  he  added. 
Postupalsky  was  one  of  Michigan's  first  biologists 
to  identify  pesticides  as  the  cause  for  soft-shelled 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  birds  which  prey  on  Great 
Lakes  fish. 

"The  principal  culprit  is  DDE,  a  metabolite  of 
DDT,"  he  explained.  "It  has  been  shown  that  DDE 
interferes  with  calcium  metabolism  in  laying  birds, 
and  is  closely  associated  with  the  production  of 
eggs  with  thin  or  flaking  shells  in  several  groups 
of  birds,  including  eagles,  ospreys,  hawks,  peli- 
cans, cormorants  and  mallard  ducks. 

"The  defective  eggshells  alone  are  sufficient  to 
cause  breeding  failure  by  breaking,  but  they  also 
indicate  other  abnormalities  in  the  reproductive 
physiology  of  the  contaminated  birds.  Birds,  in- 
cluding bald  eagles,  can  also  be  killed  by  DDT 
and/or  dieldrin  ingested  via  highly  contaminated 
prey.  There  is  also  evidence  that  these  chemicals 
reduce  resistance  to  environmental  stress,  such 
as  cold,  lack  of  food,  etc." 

While  pesticides  have  exterminated  nesting 
eagles  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
Huron,  Postupalsky  identifies  "creeping  civiliza- 
tion" as  the  major  threat  to  eagles  inland  from 
the  big  lakes.  A  nest  near  Baylord,  he  said,  re- 
mains vacated  after  the  surrounding  land  was 
sold  and  subdivided.  The  developer  built  a  cause- 
way to  the  island  and  cleared  a  road  right  to  the 
base  of  the  nest  tree. 

"Last  spring  four  eagles  were  found  dead  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  alone,  and  there  have  been 
several  other  yet  unconfirmed  reports.  Most  of 
these  birds  had  been  shot." 

The  only  eagles  remaining  along  Michigan's 
Great  Lakes  shoreline  are  on  Lake  Superior, 
where  the  1969  survey  turned  up  seven  pairs  and 
two  single  adults.  Two  pairs  were  found  on  Isle 
Royale  and  one  pair  on  Sugar  Island  near  Sault 
Sainte  Marie.  National  Wildlife  Federation 

"Conservation  News" 


steamers  of  Mark  Twain's  day  just  as  it  had  sailed 
above  the  birch  bark  canoes  of  Father  Marquette." 

On  that  winter  trip  the  Teales  had  looked  for  and 
noted  the  national  bird  in  several  places,  as  they 
had  on  other  trips  for  their  seasonal  books.  But, 
ten  years  later,  when  they  were  on  their  JOUR- 
NEY INTO  SUMMER?  Few  eagles;  yet  they  had 
started  it  at  the  same  spot  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire  where  they  had  ended  NORTH 
WITH  THE  SPRING  (the  first  of  their  outstanding 
books  of  the  seasons). 

"Here,  where  we  had  bade  farewell  to  the  last 
sunset  of  spring,  we  were  standing  in  the  initial 
sunrise  of  summer."  And  what  had  happened  to  the 
national  bird  in  those  ten  years?  "Only  in  one  place, 
in  all  our  19,000  miles  of  travel  that  summer,  did 
we  see  an  occupied  eagle's  nest!" 

It  makes  one  wonder.  "How  many  of  you  have 
seen  a  bald  eagle,  our  national  emblem,  in  the 
wild?"  I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  to  have  seen 
them  cruising  silently  over  an  Eskimo  village,  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle;  at  our  own  Carolina  coast,  in 
Maine,  and  in  Florida.  And  some  of  you  birders 
may  recall  a  wonderful  January  day  in  1962,  a 
fairy-like  world  of  ice  and  snow,  and  the  eagle  that 
thrilled  the  hardy  members  of  the  Carolina  Bird 
Club  week-ending  at  Mattamuskeet! 

Eagles  belong  to  the  Order  FALCONIFORMES, 
Birds  of  Prey.  Except  for  the  rare  California 
condor,  they  are  the  largest  of  North  American 
birds  of  prey.  They  have  heavy  bodies,  with 
beaks  large  and  strongly  hooked,  talons  long, 
stout,  and  needle-pointed.  As  with  all  birds  of  prey, 
the  females  are  larger  than  the  males.  Four  species 
of  eagles  have  been  recorded  from  North  America: 
the  bald  and  the  golden  are  resident;  the  other  two 
are  the  gray  sea  eagle,  an  Old  World  species,  resi- 
dent in  Greenland,  has  been  recorded,  rarely,  as  an 
accidental  on  the  New  England  coast.  Steller's  sea 
eagle,  an  eagle  of  Siberia,  has  been  recorded  on  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

On  the  whole,  the  bald  eagle  is  or  was  more  the 
bird  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  while  the 
golden  eagle,  a  mountain  bird,  is  or  ivas,  much 
more  common  in  the  West.  Yet  the  bald  eagle, 
which  likes  to  be  near  water, — ocean,  rivers,  bays, 
lakes,  large  reservoirs — had  a  range  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wintering  as  far  north  as  ice- 
free  water  is  found. 

Briefly,  the  adult  bald  eagle  (30"-31",  wing 
spread  6-7V2  ft.)  has  a  white  head  and  white  tail. 
(The  term  "bald"  is  misleading,  the  ancient  mean- 
ing of  the  word  means  "white,  or  marked  with 
white.")  Only  adult  birds  over  three  or  four  years 
have  the  white  heads.  In  fact,  the  young  are  often 
hard  to  distinguish  from  the  golden  eagle. 

Living  in  lowlands,  not  far  from  water,  the  bald 
eagle  usually  resorts  to  trees  for  nesting.  It  may 
be  a  dead  one,  or  more  likely  a  tall,  strong  living 
one,  with  a  good  solid  crotch  to  hold  the  immense 
nest.  In  the  South  it  is  often  lined  with  Spanish 
moss.  It  likes,  too,  a  stout  dead  branch  or  stub  for 
its  lookout.  These  structures  are  added  to,  year 
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after  year,  until  it  becomes  immense.  One,  near 
Vermilion,  Ohio,  was  occupied  steadily  for  35  years. 
When  it  finally  crashed  to  the  ground,  it  was  found 
to  weigh  two  tons.  (It  became  famous  because  Dr. 
Frances  Herrick  had  built  a  tall  steel  tower  with 
a  platform  82  feet  from  the  ground,  so  he  could  note 
everything  that  went  on  in  the  nest.  His  book 
THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE  tells  the  interesting 
story.) 

Usually  there  are  two  eggs  in  an  eagle's  nest — 
rarely  three  or  four.  The  parents  share  the  brood- 
ing, from  the  4-6  weeks,  until  the  eggs  finally 
hatch  into  downy  white  youngsters;  in  another  2-3 
weeks  feathers  start  coming  in,  but  they  are  nearly 
two  months  old  before  well-feathered.  About  then 
they  begin  practicing  for  their  first  flight,  "lifting 
themselves  a  few  feet  off  the  nest  with  flapping 
wings." 

(And  throughout  the  years  of  persecution,  with 
adult  eagles  being  shot,  later  even  from  airplanes, 
how  many  young  must  have  starve  d  on  their 
nests?) 

Food?  With  the  bald  eagle  it  is  mainly  fish — 
sometimes  dead  fish  found  along  the  shores;  others, 
live  ones  they  have  been  able  to  catch.  Also  rarely, 
some  ducks,  birds,  even  carrion. 

The  golden  eagle  (30"-40",  wing  spread  6V&- 
IVi  ft.)  is  a  very  dark  bird,  its  name  "golden"  com- 
ing from  a  light  golden  cast  to  feathers  of  head  and 
nape.  Unlike  the  bald  eagle,  it  occurs  in  Europe, 
and  was  probably  the  bird  chosen  by  ancient  king- 
doms as  their  emblems.  Preferring  mountainous 
regions  throughout  most  of  its  range,  it  uses  cliffs, 
promontories,  and  crags  for  both  nesting  and  sites 
to  watch  for  prey.  Much  of  its  hunting  is  done  while 
flying. 

Rodents  are  its  staple  diet,  but  it  has  made  some 
depradations  on  live  stock.  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr., 
tells  of  the  Big  Bend  Eagle  Club,  West  Texas,  ranch- 
ers who  hired  an  airplane  pilot  to  hunt  eagles  in  a 
light  plane.  "In  six  years  over  4,800  golden  eagles 
had  been  killed."  Though  today  both  eagles  are 
under  federal  protection,  there  are  loop-holes — 
where  stock  or  game  is  endangered.  And,  law  and 
enforcement  of  laws,  are  two  different  things. 

Regarding  their  range  in  our  own  state,  it  is 
"Scarce  in  the  mountain  regions,  occasional  else- 
where." (Add  very  to  the  above.) 

Eagles  are  long-lived  birds,  25-30  or  more  years 
we  know  of,  and  with  banding  records,  it  may  be 
some  day  we  will  know  a  few  might  reach  100 
years.  Though  they  are  credited  with  mating  for 
life,  if  death  or  capture  removes  one,  the  other 
usually  takes  another  mate  shortly. 

There  are  many  fine  books  on  eagles  (or  touch- 
ing on  eagles).  I  have  checked  through  some  20, 
most  of  them  in  my  own  library.  NORTH  AMER- 
ICAN BIRDS  OF  PREY,  by  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr. 
(Foreword  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson);  THE 
HAWKS  OF  NORTH  ARMERICA,  John  B.  May; 
HAWKS,  OWLS  and  WILDLIFE,  Frank  and  John 
Craighead;  The  GOLDEN  EAGLE,  Robert  Mur- 
phy. Though  this  is  in  fictional  form,  it  is  written 


with  a  wealth  of  scientific  observation,  by  an  ex- 
pert, and  carries  through,  dramatically  the  life  of 
Kira,  a  female,  depicting  her  adventures,  tragic  and 
otherwise;  how  eagles  learn  to  navigate  the  cur- 
rents of  wild  winds  and  thermals;  her  many 
escapes,  the  death  of  the  tiercel,  her  brother,  and 
later,  another  tiercel,  her  mate,  (male  hawks  are 
called  tiercels)  her  near  starvations  during  the 
first  snow — her  enemy,  man.  (RTP  says,  "If  the 
reader  is  not  already  an  eagle  fan,  he  will  be.") 

EAGLE  MAN  by  Myrtle  Jeanne  Broley  (with 
an  Introduction  by  Edwin  Way  Teale)  is  the 
authentic  story  of  her  husband,  Charles  Broley,  the 
retired  Canadian  banker  who  became  not  only 
nationally,  but  world  famous,  for  his  work  in  climb- 
ing trees  in  Florida,  to  band  young  eaglets.  In  the 
years  since,  much  has  been  learned  through  his 
banding  of  more  than  1,200  young  in  the  nests. 
This  work  began  in  the  late  thirties  and  continued 
through  the  forties  and  into  the  early  fifties.  An 
Appendix  gives  much  information  about  dates  and 
places  of  banding  and  of  returns.  Through  his  work, 
it  has  been  learned  that  young  Florida  eagles  wan- 
der northward;  returns  have  been  taken  in  nearly 
every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  most  of 
the  eastern  Canadian  provinces. 

It  wasn't  easy  work,  climbing  trees  70-100  feet 
above  ground,  often  daring  snake-infested  Florida 
underbrush,  grappling  with  young  eaglets  to  put 
on  the  numbered  bands.  Through  his  work  and 
records  much  has  been  learned  about  eagles,  their 
courtship,  family  affairs,  nesting,  feeding,  migra- 
tory habits. 

Again  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  the  Broleys, 
who  stopped  over  to  lecture  in  Chapel  Hill — either 
to  or  from  their  Canadian  home  to  Florida  to  lec- 
ture, show  their  films  and  meet  the  members  of 
the  local  and  state  bird  clubs. 

This  book  should  be  in  your  libraries.  It  is  fas- 
cinating reading.  There  are  also  many  books  with 
many  incidental  tales  of  eagles.  And  as  for  mag- 
azine articles?  Just  check  the  Readers'  Guide  to 
Periodic  Literature. 

OSPREYS— Will  They  Pass  Out  Of  the  Picture? 

A  handsome  bird  of  prey,  the  osprey,  sometimes 
called  fish  hawk,  is  the  only  hawk  that  dives  into 
the  water.  Like  the  bald  eagle,  it  lives  principally 
on  fish — and  is  a  better  fisherman  than  the  eagle 
— which  may  not  be  an  advantage.  Often  it  cruises 
slowly,  sometimes  up  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
water,  its  keen  eyes  alert  for  fish.  Sighting  one,  it 
stops  in  midair,  and  wings  beating  rapidly,  may 
hover  for  several  seconds,  or  even  minutes,  until 
poised  directly  over  the  fish. 

Down  it  plunges,  feet  first  into  the  water,  some- 
times disappearing  completely  from  view.  After 
getting  under  way  with  the  fish  clutched  tightly  in 
its  talons,  it  shifts  the  fish  so  the  head  is  pointing 
into  the  wind. 

In  contrast,  the  bald  eagle  is  a  less  efficient  fish- 
erman, flying  low  over  the  water,  plucking  out 
fish  that  are  just  under  the  surface.  But — let  him 
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spot  the  osprey  and  its  catch,  and  being  larger  and 
more  powerful,  he  dives  at  the  other  bird,  harry- 
ing it  until  the  osprey  drops  the  fish.  Cleverly  the 
eagle  drops  too,  catches  the  fish  before  it  hits  the 
water,  and  makes  off  with  a  tastier  dinner.  What 
a  spectacle  to  watch! 

A  handsome  bird  (22"-24";  wing  spread  6  ft.)  the 
osprey  is  dark  brown  above,  with  white  crown  and 
underparts,  and  narrow  blackish  bands  on  tail.  The 
long,  narrow  wings,  with  a  bend  or  crook  that 
shows  plainly  in  flight,  helps  in  identification,  as 
does  the  black  eye-patch. 

This  magnificant  bird  lives  near  both  fresh  and 
salt  water,  widely  distributed  in  almost  every 
temperate  and  tropical  country  of  the  world.  To 
that  one  should  add  "formerly,"  for  the  tale  of  the 
osprey  is  another  one  of  tragic  and  too  rapid  de- 
cline. For  our  continent  its  range  once  was:  "Breeds 
near  water  from  Gulf  of  Mexico  north  to  Hudson 
Bay  and  south  Labrador;  winters  from  Gulf  States 
south."  For  our  own  state  its  range  (again  "form- 
er") was:  "Summer  visitor  on  the  coast,  mostly 
transient  inland.") 

Nests  are  not  far  from  sizable  water  .  .  .  ocean, 
lakes,  rivers,  bays,  reservoirs,  seacoasts,  etc.  The 
birds  may  have  isolated  nests  and  range — or  they 
may  nest  in  colonies,  some  once  containing  30-40 
pairs,  where  each  defends  only  a  small  area  in  im- 
mediate view  of  nest,  and  may  range  over  a  large 
community,  hunting  locality. 

Ospreys'  nests  are  huge  mounds  of  sticks  on  top 
of  tall  trees,  or  bare  poles,  on  man-made  platforms, 
occasionally,  even  on  the  ground.  Eggs  2-4,  large, 
white  to  rusty,  heavily  blotched  with  various 
shades  of  brown.  Considered  some  of  the  hand- 
somest of  eggs,  at  one  time  they  were  in  great  de- 
mand among  egg  collectors. 

Egg  collectors!  How  many  sins  may  be  laid  at 
their  doors — or  at  their  snitching  hands.  (At  one 
time  a  set  of  three  osprey  eggs  brought  $140.00) 
Listen  to  the  tale  of  an  old  time  TIME  magazine 
(Aug.  1959)  clipping:  "As  far  back  as  1916  the 
British  government  had  put  ospreys  on  the  protect- 
ed list — but  it  was  too  late.  The  last  pair  in  the 
British  Isles  had  died  or  emigrated.  Then  a  wave 
of  excitement  swept  Britian's  museums  and  bird 
clubs.  After  a  42-year  absence  a  pair  of  ospreys 
were  spotted  in  Loch  Garten!  Three  eggs  were  laid 
— and  guarded.  But  one  dark  night  an  egg  snatcher 
climbed  the  tree  and  though  he  was  given  chase,  he 
escaped,  dropping  and  smashing  two  of  the  eggs. 

"Deeply  disappointed,  the  osprey  fans  wondered 
— and  hoped.  Would  the  birds  return  another  year? 
They  did,  on  April  18,  '59 — and  then  what  a  cam- 
paign— almost  rivaling  ours  to  save  the  whooping 
crane.  Barbed  wire  was  strung  around  the  tree 
trunk,  booby  traps  planted,  an  observation  post 
with  cpvered  approach  was  built,  with  relays  of 
guards  keeping  a  24-hour  watch.  By  the  middle  of 
June  three  young  were  safely  hatched — and  when 
the  announcement  was  made,  hundreds,  then  thou- 
sands went  to  gaze  upon  the  almost  winged  miracle. 
And  the  written  record  of  their  family  life  filled 


1,250  pages!" 

And  how  about  the  osprey  in  America?  From 
various  reports  they  are  definitely  on  the  decline, 
in  most  areas.  In  the  last  few  years,  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  area  Mrs.  Roger  Tory  Peterson  and 
co-worker  had  been  making  a  study  of  the  bird. 
Their  annual  1969  Newsletter  (for  the  previous 
year)  stated:  "Our  local  ospreys  were  down  to  10 
active  nests.  In  1967  (11  nests)  only  one  young 
was  fledged,  so  as  an  experiment  William  Krantz  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  our  young 
neighbor,  Paul  Spitzer,  made  an  egg  switch  this 
spring  (1968),  exchanging  21  Connecticut  eggs  for 
22  Maryland  eggs.  Nine  of  the  Maryland  eggs  hatch- 
ed in  Connecticut  (41%),  about  the  same  percent- 
age of  success  that  the  Maryland  colony  had  been 
enjoying  all  along.  Only  one  of  the  Connecticut  eggs 
hatched  in  Maryland,  tending  to  confirm  our  be- 
lief that  the  trouble  is  intrinsic  in  the  eggs  (Chem- 
ical pollutants,  apparently  affecting  calcium  de- 
position) and  not  due  to  extreme  facts  such  as  dis- 
turbance, inadequate  food  supply,  etc.  To  test  fur- 
ther the  matter  of  food  supply,  a  batch  of  young 
ospreys  about  two  weeks  old  was  flown  from  Mary- 
land to  fill  each  of  our  local  nests  with  a  full  brood 
of  three.  In  the  weeks  that  followed  all  the  babies, 
save  one,  grew  fat,  fledged  and  flew." 

Proof  positive,  that,  isn't  it? 

And  now,  after  the  above  was  written  and  ready 
to  turn  into  the  magazine  you  are  reading,  comes 
the  Fall  1969  copy  of  SOUTH  CAROLINA  WILD- 
LIFE, with  an  article  "Ospreys  Are  Endangered 
By  Pesticide  Buildup." 

It,  too,  touches  on  the  Connecticut  situation 
(with  an  even  later  report):  "The  colony  has  de- 
clined from  150  to  10  nesting  pairs  in  the  last  14 
years.  Dr.  Peterson  predicts  that  if  the  present  rate 
of  decline  continues,  ospreys  will  be  gone  from 
Connecticut  by  1971,  and  he  suspects  pesticides 
may  be  responsible." 

"The  osprey  is  vulnerable  because  it  is  at  the 
top  of  the  food  chain.  Pesticides  accumulate  as  larg- 
er fish  eat  smaller  ones,  and  ospreys  love  to  dive 
for  the  largest  fish  they  see.  The  prey  may  con- 
tain a  high  poison  concentration  built  up  over 
time." 

And  how  about  our  own  ospreys?  Here,  too,  they 
are  on  the  decline.  Once  there  were  several  colonies 
at  different  places  along  the  coast:  about  the  bord- 
ers of  Great  Lake,  in  Craven  County,  at  one  time 
on  Roanoke  Island,  and  at  various  times  on  Orton 
Pond.  I  contacted  Harry  Towles  Davis,  former 
Director  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(who  probably  knows  the  coastal  area  of  the  state 
as  well  as  anyone)  who  believes  they  are  only  25% 
of  their  former  numbers.  Jim  Parnell,  of  Wilming- 
ton College,  who  is  doing  a  study  of  the  ospreys  at 
Orton  Pond,  states  they  seem  to  be  holding  their 
own  at  Orton. 

Ospreys.  Something  will  be  lost  from  our  world 
if  this  magnificent  bird  is  added  to  our  list  of  near 
extinct  birds.  Can  we  save  it?  Are  we  even  willing 
to  make  the  effort  to  try?  ^ 
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I  watched  the  downward  spiraling,  erratic  flight 
of  a  red-bellied  woodpecker,  staged  against  a 
clear,  autumn  sky.  Silly  bird!  Had  he  gorged  him- 
self on  fermenting  chokeberries  and  become  in- 
toxicated? 

Not  until  he  fell  at  my  feet  did  I  realize  I  had 
witnessed  the  final  flight  of  this  elegant,  profes- 
sional drummer.  His  pale  breast  had  a  splotch 
of  red  as  brilliant  as  that  of  his  smooth,  beautiful 
head;  a  trickle  of  blood  oozed  from  his  gaping 
mouth;  his  long  toes  curled  inward;  and  a  gentle 
breeze  ruffled  the  feathers  on  his  black  and  white 
zebra  back. 

Careful  probing  of  his  still  warm  body  revealed 
the  telltale  entrance  of  a  BB  gun  pellet.  And  there 
at  the  edge  of  a  woodland  stood  the  proud,  young 
hunter,  his  "outlawed"  gun  held  carelessly  across 
his  shoulder. 

Boys,  birds  and  BB's — ageless,  endless,  one- 
sided war! 

The  small  boy's  only  retort  to  my  impulsive 
lecture  on  Thou  Shalt  Not  was  a  flippant,  "ah,  it 
was  only  a  bird". 

Suddenly  I  remembered  the  reasoning  of  a 
dedicated  naturalist  who  long  ago  argued  that 
parents  should  take  their  children  to  the  woods, 
and  not  the  wood  shed;  that  showing  them  the 
wonders  of  nature  set  their  minds  in  a  whole- 
some channel,  leaving  little  room  for  "outlandish 
mischief-making". 

Now  when  the  implication  of  a  visit  to  the 
wood  shed  has  little  meaning  to  children,  show- 
ing them  the  wonders  of  nature  is  not  enough. 


They  must  be  led  to  a  deeper  appreciation  not 
only  of  its  beauty  and  value,  but  of  their  own  part 
in  the  struggle  for  survival  of  our  priceless  animal 
and  plant  life. 

Progress,  of  which  we  are  prone  to  boast,  is 
about  to  defeat  us!  Belching  out  air  and  water 
pollution,  it  reaches  out  with  its  huge  industries 
and  its  long,  sleek  fingers  of  highways  and  ave- 
nues to  grasp  for  its  own  the  natural  habitat  of 
our  remaining  wildlife. 

Small  streams  with  their  low  gurglings  are  be- 
ing covered  with  tons  of  debris  or  piped  to  some 
distant  outlet,  leaving  birds  and  animals  to  search 
a  new  source  of  water.  Monstrous  machines  are 
sweeping  away  quiet  woodlands  where  once  under- 
brush, hollow  trees  and  fallen  logs,  evergreen 
giants,  and  thick  carpets  of  mulch  from  many 
seasons  past  offered  a  haven  for  both  plant  and 
animal  life. 

Less  shelter  and  food  naturally  means  less 
chance  of  survival  for  wildlife.  What  then,  is  the 
value  of  one  small  red-bellied  woodpecker,  used 
by  one  small  boy  for  target  practice,  with  his 
one  small  BB  gun? 

I  would  miss  the  woodpecker,  I  knew.  He  had 
come  daily  to  the  suet  bar  and  sunflower  seed 
feeder  in  my  yard.  In  return  for  his  food  he  in- 
spected the  trees,  from  top  to  bottom,  for  insects 
harbored  there,  and  sometimes  offered  his  not- 
so-melodious  song.  Had  he  been  trying  to  get 
back  to  the  safety  he  had  grown  used  to  in  my 
garden? 

I  wish  he  had  not  died  at  my  feet. 
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.EGISTERING  70,000  boats 
annually  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  real  task.  But  that  is  our 
job.  It  is  a  boat  load  of  work 
especially  for  Miss  Nell  Barker, 
boat  registration  section  head 
and  her  people,  and  Charles 
Overton  who  heads  up  the  Data 
Processing  Section  and  his  peo- 
ple. In  a  move  to  expedite  the 
handling  of  your  annual  boat 
registration,  a  new  form  was  de- 
vised for  1970.  But  adding  to  the 
normal  job  of  registration  is  a 
slight  problem  that  grew  out  of 
the  new  paper  work. 

The  perforated  form,  which 
actually  serves  as  an  application 
for  renewal,  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  Commission  intact  along  ivith 
$3.00,  and  signed  if  all  informa- 
tion is  correct  (a  change  of  ad- 
dress section  is  included).  A  re- 
turn envelope  is  included.  Upon 
receiving  the  return,  the  regis- 
tration section  validates  the  cer- 
tificate and  returns  it  immediate- 
ly to  you. 

On  November  21  the  entire 
mailing  of  70,000  went  out.  Of 
those  registering  early  for  1970, 
about  2%,  according  to  Miss 
Barker,  are  returning  only  part 
of  the  form  (or  are  returning  the 
form,  but  not  the  fee),  thus  re- 
taining a  non-validated  form  sec- 
tion as  their  certificate  of  regis- 
tration. The  form  must  be  vali- 


dated (stamped  with  a  seal)  if 
your  craft  is  to  be  legally  regis- 
tered. 

Course  Starts 

A.  H.  Slater,  Commander,  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  Flotilla 
93  of  Winston-Salem,  advises 
that  the  following  nine-week 
boating  courses  will  be  offered: 

February  4,  1970,  Wednesday 
evening,  6:45-8:45,  Public  Lib- 
rary, West  Fifth  Street,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

February  5,  1970,  Thursday 
evening,  7:00-9:00,  Public  Lib- 
rary, North  Greene  Street, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

For  additional  information, 
contact  A.  H.  Slater,  595-2212, 
Winston-Salem  area,  or  W.  H. 
Dempt,  299-1190,  Greensboro 
area. 

Did  You  Know? 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard's  "Local 
Notice  to  Mariners"  is  often  a 
source  of  usable  and  unusual  in- 
formation. According  to  the 
"Notice"  and  to  the  Navigation 
and  Navigable  Waters  part  of 
Title  33  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, the  following  is  law  con- 
cerning draw  bridges  and  your 
craft. 

"  ( 1 )  A  vessel  shall  not  require 
the  opening  of  the  draw  when 
such  opening  is  needed  only  to 
provide  additional  clearance  for 
appurtenances  unessential  to 
navigation  of  the  vessel,  or  for 
appurtenances  essential  to  navi- 
gation but  which  may  be  altered 
by  hinging,  telescoping,  collap- 
sing, or  otherwise,  so  as  to  re- 
quire no  greater  clearance  than 
the  highest  fixed  and  essentially 
unaltered  point  of  the  vessel. 

"(2)  Appurtenances  unessen- 
tial to  navigation  shall  include 


but  not  be  limited  to  fishing  out- 
riggers, radio  antennae  which 
are  or  can  reasonably  be  made 
flexible  or  collapsible,  television 
antennae,  false  stacks,  and  masts 
purely  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Appurtenances  unessential  to 
navigation  shall  not  include 
radar  antennae,  flying  bridges, 
sailboat  masts,  piledriver  leads, 
spud  frames  on  hydraulic  dred- 
ges, drilling  derricks,  derrick 
substructures  and/or  buildings, 
cranes  on  drilling  or  construction 
vessels,  or  other  items  of  per- 
manent and  fixed  equipment 
clearly  necessary  to  the  intended 
use  of  the  vessel." 

Speedometer  Installation 

Here  are  a  few  tips  on  the 
mounting  and  use  of  a  speedo- 
meter. 1)  Some  manufacturers 
mark  a  pitot  tube  location  on  the 
transom — look  for  and  use  it.  2) 
Position  pitot  tube  in  solid  water 
away  from  propeller  or  hull  pro- 
jections. 3)  Avoid  sharp  bends 
or  pinches  in  tube  installation. 
4)  Make  certain  that  all  connec- 
tions are  airtight.  5)  Bleed  in- 
strument (if  required)  by  dis- 
connecting tube  from  meter 
momentarily.  Do  this  when  boat 
is  not  underway. 

In  calibrating  the  speedometer, 
run  a  measured  mile  (use  a  chart 
to  determine  distance  between 
landmarks  or  buoys)  and  com- 
pare elapsed  time  with  this  table. 

Measured  Mile 

Speed  Elapsed  Time 

20  m.p.h.  180  seconds 

25  m.p.m.  144  seconds 

30  m.p.h.  120  seconds 

35  m.p.h.  103  seconds 

40  m.p.h.  90  seconds 

45  m.p.h.  80  seconds 

Courtesy  BIA 


Miss  Nell  Barker  inspects  renewal  certificate  segments  incor- 
rectly returned.  Please  make  sure  that  you  follow  instructions 
included  with  your  registration  renewal  form. 


If  your  boat  speedometer  is  properly  installed  and  adjusted,  it 
should  serve  you  well  for  many  a  mile.  The  above  chart  will 
assist  you  in  making  accurate  calibrations. 
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Boat  Registration  Renewal  Mistakes 

Many  Tar  Heel  boaters  may  be  in  for  a  rude  awakening  when  they  find  that 
their  1970  boat  registration  certificate  isn't  legal  because  they  failed  to 
return  the  entire  form  to  the  Wildlife  Commission  intact,  for  validation.  See 
"Skipper,"  page  15  for  details. 

Seasons  Close 

Migratory  game  bird  seasons  not  already  closed,  end  in  January.  The  goose 
season  ends  at  sunset  January  8,  brant,  ducks,  coots,  and  doves  close  on  January 
15.  Woodcock  and  Wilson's  snipe  end  on  January  31. 

"Wildlife"  on  Television 

Three  Tar  Heel  TV  stations  have  completed  the  airing  of  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's current  television  series,  "Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,"  and  three 
more  stations  are  scheduled  to  begin  the  programs  in  January.  Watch  your  TV 
listings  for  time  and  date. 

Attention  Catf ishermen 

At  its  December  15  meeting,  the  Wildlife  Commission  postponed  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulation  which  places  a  creel  limit  on  catfish  of  25  per  day 
and  75  in  possession.  The  regulation  was  to  have  gone  into  effect  January  1, 
1970,  but  has  been  delayed  until  July  1,  1970.  All  the  rest  of  the  1970  Fishing 
Regulations  are  now  in  effect. 

A  New  Year 

With  the  stroke  of  midnight  December  31,  lots  of  things  expired  along  with 

1969.  Be  sure  that  you  buy  your  new  fishing  license  before  wetting  a  hook  in 

1970.  Combination  licenses  are  valid  through  next  July  31. 

Feed  Wildlife? 

Although  winter  can  be  rather  severe  on  many  wildlife  species,  most  can 
take  care  of  themselves  without  artificial  feeding.  It  is  totally  impractical 
and  almost  completely  unnecessary  to  put  out  feed  for  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  game  animals  in  our  fields  and  forests.  The  time  to  think  about 
them  is  this  spring  when  you  can  help  plant  food  and  cover  plants  that  will  make 
next  winter  that  much  easier  for  them. 
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Television  viewing  and  the  in- 
terest in  the  out-of-doors  both 
seem  to  be  at  an  all-time  high. 
Why  not  take  the  North  Carolina 
wildlife  scene  to  the  TV  viewer? 
The  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion has  done  just  that  with  its 
third  series  of  programs  spot- 
lighting hunting,  fishing,  wildlife 
conservation  and  related  sub- 
jects. 

First  came  the  ideas:  they  had 
to  be  interesting  yet  informative 
and  certainly  within  the  realm 
of  practicality  to  film  in  the  out- 
doors. John  R.  Parker,  Jr.,  Boat- 
ing Editor  for  the  Commission's 
magazine,  serves  as  host  for  the 
program.  He  and  Ted  Dossett, 
motion  picture  cameraman  and 
film  editor  for  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission got  together  with  repre- 
sentatives of  various  divisions. 

A  list  of  13  program  ideas,  and 
a  couple  of  spares,  evolved  from 


the  conferences.  Some  were  quite 
seasonal,  and  many  had  to  be 
shot  only  weeks  before  the  video 
tape  date.  A  big  boost  to  this  sea- 
son's series,  was  the  cooperation 
of  television  station  WTVD  in 
Durham.  As  a  public  service,  they 
taped  the  shows  in  their  studios 
free  of  charge. 

The  selection  of  shooting  sites 
required  on-the-spot  information 
about  conditions  to  be  encounter- 
ed, any  special  requirements  or 
equipment  needed.  Many  of  the 
programs  portray  various  types 
of  hunting  and  fishing  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  game  and  fish 
weren't  always  cooperative.  Often 
the  tight  time  schedules  didn't 
permit  "waiting"  for  the  fish  to 
bite  or  the  rabbits  to  make  their 
appearance. 

Although  •  interest  and  enter- 
tainment are  important  to  the 
success  of  any  TV  production, 


'Wildlife  in  North  Carolina"  also 
has  a  message  woven  into  each 
program.  It  may  be  the  plight  of 
the  black  bear,  the  destruction 
of  the  woodduck's  habitat,  or  the 
need  to  harvest  more  panfish. 
Each  program  in  the  series  has 
an  educational  theme  and  signifi- 
cance. 

Three  stations  have  already 
aired  the  current  series  and  four 
more  are  scheduled.  Consult  your 
TV  listings  for  confirmed  air  time 
and  dates. 

•  WTVD,  Durham,  11:30  a.m., 
Sundays,  beginning  Januarv  11. 

•  WECT,  Wilmington, *12:30 
p.m.,  Sundays,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 4. 

•  WNBE,  New  Bern.  5:15 
p.m.,  Sundays,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 18. 

•  WUNC  TV  Network,  7:30 
p.  m.,  Wednesdays,  beginning 
February  25.  £ 
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|  HE  walleye  has  become  an  important  game  fish 
in  North  Carolina.  Because  it  takes  artificial  lures 
readily  and  is  among  the  finest  of  fresh-water 
fishes  in  flavor,  it  has  been  welcomed  by  sports- 
men wherever  it  has  been  introdued. 

The  walleye  has  many  aliases  in  different  parts 
of  its  range.  It  is  variously  known  as  the  yellow 
pike-perch,  walleyed  pike,  pike,  and  jack-salmon. 
The  scientists  call  this  fish  Stizostedion  vitreum 
vitreum  (Mitchill)  to  prevent  the  confusion  creat- 
ed by  the  common  names.  The  common  names,  re- 
ferring to  "pike"  and  "jack,"  would  indicate  that 
this  fish  is  related  to  the  pike  family  which  in- 
cludes the  chain  pickerel.  These  common  names 
developed  from  the  fact  that  the  fish  is  relatively 
long  and  round  like  the  members  of  the  pike  fami- 
ly. Actually,  the  walleye  has  no  relation  to  the 
pikes  at  all,  but  is  really  a  member  of  the  perch 
group. 

The  pike  family,  including  the  muskellunge  and 
the  chain  pickerel,  has  a  single  dorsal  fin  located 
far  back  toward  the  tail.  The  walleye  has  two  dor- 
sal fins  which  are  entirely  separate  from  each  other 
and  which  is  characteristic  of  the  perch  family.  In 
addition  to  the  general  shape  and  the  fin  structure, 
the  walleye  can  be  further  identified  by  a  white 
tip  on  the  lower  lobe  of  the  tail  and  a  dark  blotch 
on  the  membranes  between  the  last  three  dorsal 
spines.  Also,  when  you  have  caught  your  first  wall- 
eye and  are  about  to  take  the  hook  out  of  his 
mouth,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  he  has  a  very 
adequate  set  of  canine  teeth.  The  present  size  rec- 
ord of  this  species  is  in  the  vicinity  of  25  pounds, 
although  the  average  is  less  than  5  pounds. 

Habitat 

The  walleye  is  indigenous  to  the  cool,  clear 
waters  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  and  south- 
central  Canada.  It  is  native  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  River  where  suitable  habitat  conditions 
exist.  Because  of  its  desirability  as  a  game  fish,  it 
has  been  introduced  in  many  waters  beyond  its 
original  range,  and  is  now  found  from  Hudson  Bay 
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by  J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 

to  Georgia  and  in  many  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  drainage. 

The  walleye  seems  to  prefer  moderately  deep, 
cool,  clear  lakes  or  rivers,  which  have  rocky  shore- 
lines and  gravel  bottoms.  Turbid  waters  and  high 
summer  temperatures  seem  to  prevent  the  success- 
ful introduction  of  the  species,  although  consider- 
ing its  original  range,  it  has  proved  to  be  very 
adaptable  to  changed  environments. 

Life  History 

A  wide  variety  of  spawning  grounds  are  used  by 
the  walleye,  depending  to  some  extent  upon  what  is 
available  in  any  given  habitat.  This  species  does 
not  build  a  nest.  The  eggs  are  laid  free  among  the 
rocks  and  boulders  and  settle  to  the  bottom.  There, 
they  are  fertilized  by  the  males.  Among  the  rocks 
they  are  prevented  from  being  washed  away  by  the 
current,  yet  are  provided  with  fresh  oxygenated 
water.  Other  species,  such  as  the  sunfish,  provide  a 
flow  of  fresh  water  over  the  eggs  by  fanning  the 
nest  with  their  fins;  but  the  walleye  depends  on 
nature  to  provide  water  movement. 

Preferred  spawning  sites,  then,  usually  are  at  the 
point  where  a  clear  river  flows  into  a  lake  over  a 
rock  bottom,  or  along  a  rocky  lake  shore  where 
there  is  sufficient  wave  action  to  keep  the  eggs 
agitated. 

In  the  large,  north-central  walleye  lakes,  spring 
spawning  migrations  move  up  into  the  mouth  of 
tributary  streams.  In  lakes  which  have  no  suitable 
tributaries,  they  find  a  less  suitable  spawning  site 
along  the  rocky  shores  if  the  lake  is  large  enough 
to  provide  considerable,  consistent  wave  action. 
After  the  eggs  are  laid  and  fertilized,  the  spawning 
fish  return  to  their  usual  haunts  and  leave  the 
survival  of  the  young  very  much  to  chance. 

As  with  all  other  fishes,  the  spawning  season  of 
the  walleye  is  determined  by  water  temperatures 
and  not  by  the  calendar  or  the  phase  of  the  moon. 
When  a  suitable  habitat  exists,  the  eggs  will  be  laid 
at  a  depth  of  about  three  to  eight  feet  shortly  after 
the  water  temperature  reaches  40  degrees  F.  The 
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peak  of  the  spawning  season  usually  lasts  about 
two  weeks,  although  there  may  be  some  activity 
over  a  slightly  longer  period. 

The  walleye  fry  first  feed  on  microscopic  plant 
and  animal  life  for  a  few  weeks,  but  they  soon  be- 
gin to  supplement  this  diet  with  the  tiny  fry  of 
other  fishes,  or  even  their  own  brothers  and  sisters. 
Walleye  fry  of  less  than  IV2  inches  have  been  ob- 
served taking  other  walleye  fry  of  almost  the  size. 
The  walleye  is  extremely  voracious,  and  its  growth 
rate  depends  for  the  most  part  on  the  quantity  of 
food  available,  the  water  temperature,  and  the 
length  of  the  growing  season.  No  "standard"  rate 
of  growth  can  be  described. 

In  northern  United  States  and  Canada,  walleyes 
rarely  reach  a  length  of  6  inches  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year,  and  may  be  three  or  four  years  old  before 
they  reach  a  spawning  size  of  17  inches.  As  far 
south  at  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  where  the 
period  of  suitable  temperatures  is  longer,  they  may 
exceed  10  inches  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and 
be  matured  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  life. 
Adult  walleyes  eat  almost  anything  that  moves. 
They  are  particularly  partial  to  young  yellow  perch 
and  trout,  but  minnows,  gizzard  shad,  or  any  small 
fish  are  acceptable.  They  are  not  above  eating 
frogs,  salamanders,  and  large  insects  when  large 
numbers  are  present. 

When  you  go  fishing  for  walleyes,  remember  that 
the  fish  did  not  get  its  name  by  accident.  The  eye  is 
very  large  in  comparison  to  the  eyes  of  other  fishes, 
and,  consequently,  must  have  great  light-gathering 
capacity.  Most  of  the  feeding  of  adult  walleyes  is 
confined  to  the  hours  of  twilight  or  darkness,  al- 
though they  may  feed  in  relatively  shallow  water 
on  cloudy  days.  Whether  or  not  the  size  of  the  eye 
is  actually  the  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  that  wall- 
eyes prefer  to  feed  in  conditions  of  twlight.  During 
midday,  they  usually  are  found  in  deeper,  shadowy 
waters  among  the  rocks  and  reefs. 

Management 

One  of  the  first  reports  of  walleyes  in  North 
Carolina  was  in  1869  from  the  French  Broad  River. 
This  is  to  be  expected  since  the  French  Broad  is  a 
tributary  to  the  Mississippi  River  system  which  is 
the  native  habitat  of  the  species.  Siltation  and  pol- 
lution have  rendered  much  of  the  former  habitat 
unsuitable  for  this  species,  but  it  has  been  trans- 
planted into  many  other  waters.  The  large  storage 
reservoirs  for  electric  power,  which  have  been  built 
in  the  mountain  regions,  have  provided  excellent 
conditions  for  the  species.  They  do  well  in  such 
reservoirs  where  the  in-flowing  stream  is  not  con- 
taminated by  pollution,  and  where  the  spawning 
grounds  are  free  from  silt  which  would  suffocate 
the  eggs. 

In  these  circumstances,  they  provide  a  desirable 
additional  game  species  because  they  utilize  an 
otherwise  unoccupied  portion  of  the  habitat,  pro- 
vide additional  predation  upon  the  usually  abund- 
ant forage  fish  populations,  and  supply  a  desirable 


game  fish  whose  spawning  is  not  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  changing  water  levels  incident  to  power 
production. 

In  the  selection  of  lakes  for  the  introduction  of 
walleyes,  it  must  be  recalled  that  they  will  tend  to 
prey  seriously  on  trout  populations  in  those  lakes 
suitable  for  trout.  At  the  other  extreme,  its  success- 
ful introduction  is  limited  by  high  summer  temp- 
eratures, siltation,  and  pollution.  The  walleye  is  not 
a  cure-all  for  the  problems  of  unsatisfactory  fishing 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Its  range  is  limited  by  its 
requirements  for  reproduction  and  survival,  and  its 
predatory  tendencies  make  large  bodies  of  water  a 
necessity. 

Importance 

For  the  angler  who  insists  on  a  fish  that  slashes 
surface  plugs  and  jumps  repeatedly,  the  walleye  is 
a  disappointment.  He  rarely  takes  a  top-water  lure, 
and  practically  never  leaves  the  water  in  spectac- 
ular leaps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  walleye  strikes 
hard,  is  a  dogged  fighter,  and  gives  a  good  account 
of  himself  on  reasonably  light  tackle. 

From  mid-June  until  early  October,  walleyes  go 
deep  and  feed  almost  exclusively  during  the  late 
afternoon  and  at  night.  Best  catches  are  made  in 
water  from  10  to  50  feet  deep,  depending  on  temp- 
eratures, all  during  the  summer.  This  creates  a 
problem  in  presenting  artificial  lures,  unless  the 
angler  is  still-fishing  or  trolling.  Live  bait,  in  the 
form  of  minnows,  large  earth  worms,  or  salmand- 
ers,  is  good  for  walleyes  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Standard  bass  casting  tackle  is  customarily  used 
for  walleye  fishing.  However,  in  all  but  deep  troll- 
ing, spinning  tackle  is  satisfactory  when  the  fish 
are  in  shallow  water,  the  flyrod  is  very  effective 
when  streamers  or  small  metal  lures  are  used.  In 
any  walleye  fishing,  it  is  particularly  important 
that  the  retrieving  or  trolling  be  done  very  slowly. 
They  seldom  will  pursue  a  fast-moving  lure. 

Spinners  and  spoons  trailed  by  streamers,  pork 
rind,  worms,  or  minnows  probably  constitute  the 
most  used  trolling  lures.  In  deep  water,  plugs,  such 
as  the  Go-Deeper  River  Runt,  the  Mirro  Lures,  and 
small  Dare-devils,  are  effective.  In  shallow  water, 
the  Lazy  Ike,  or  Flat  Fish,  are  particularly  good 
because  of  the  violent  action  possible  with  a  slow 
retrieve. 

Rocky  reefs,  bars,  and  ledges  are  preferred  loca- 
tions during  the  late  afternoon  and  at  night.  It  is 
necessary  to  experiment  with  various  depths;  and 
in  hot  weather,  be  sure  to  try  the  real  deep  holes. 
When  you  catch  one,  remember  that  they  usually 
travel  in  large  schools.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  fish  in 
that  vicinity  quite  thoroughly. 

After  your  walleye  is  caught,  be  careful  not  to 
let  it  spoil  in  the  sun.  It  has  an  especially  delicate 
flavor  and  is  rated  by  many  above  bluegills  and 
crappies  as  a  table  delicacy.  You  should  skin  the 
walleye  and  fillet  out  the  pure  white  meat.  You 
will  agree  that  it  is  indeed  an  important  addition 
to  the  list  of  game  fishes  available.  ^ 
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Attracting  and  Maintaining 
a  Martin  Colony 


Joshua  A.  Lee 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


_  .  ^  martin  colony  near  the 
home  can  be  a  delight  to  the  bird 
watcher.  I  have  maintained  a 
colony  of  about  20  pairs  on  my 
premises  in  west  Raleigh  for 
several  years.  Their  graceful 
flight,  spectacular  courtship  an- 
tics, and  other  behavior,  have 
provided  my  family  and  friends 
with  many  hours  of  pleasure. 
Purple  martins  are  fairly  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  and  anyone  with  a  rea- 
sonably good  site  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  colony  if  he 
follows  a  few  basic  rules.  The 
North  Carolina  population  of 
purple  martins  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  mankind  for  nest- 


ing accommodations,  and  are 
thus,  in  a  sense,  partly  domesti- 
cated. Therefore,  they  must  be 
cared  for  as  such  if  they  are  to 
thrive.  The  following  are  some 
rules  for  their  care  and  propaga- 
tion derived  from  my  personal 
observations  and  experience. 

Housing 

Purple  martins  in  the  South 
commonly  nest  in  houses  or 
gourds.  The  latter  kind  of  nest- 
ing site  is  apparently  an  ancient 
form  of  accommodation.  The 
Bartrams  tell  of  martin  poles  of 
gourds  about  Indian  villages  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century.  In 
some  parts  of  North  Carolina 
martins  are  most  commonly  seen 


in  houses;  in  others,  gourds. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  if 
one  type  of  housing  prevails  in  a 
given  region,  it  is  preferred  over 
others,  though  there  is  some 
doubt  that  this  preference  is  of 
the  mutually  exclusive  type. 
Look  about  your  community.  If 
martins  are  nesting  in  a  certain 
kind  of  housing,  try  that  type. 
Your  chances  for  success  will  be 
better. 

•  Martin  houses.  These  may  be 
bought,  usually  at  a  fairly  high 
price.  If  you  have  the  tools  and 
the  skills,  you  might  like  to  build 
your  own.  Martin  houses  do  not 
have  to  be  elaborate,  but  you  can 
make  yours  as  ornate  as  you 
wish.  The  martins  won't  care 
one  way  or  the  other  as  long  as 
the  dimensions  are  correct,  and 
the  house  is  placed  in  a  suitable 
site.  The  number  of  rooms  may 
vary  from  a  few  to  many.  A  mar- 
tin is  a  good-sized  bird  for  a 
swallow  and  likes  plenty  of  room 
for  its  nest.  Thus  the  inner  di- 
mensions of  a  room  should  be 
not  less  than  5  inches  square, 
preferably  larger.  The  entrance 
should  be  at  least  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  may  be  round, 
square,  or  rectangular,  as  long 
as  it  is  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  bird.  The  chamber 
should  be  2  inches  deep  from  the 
threshold  of  the  entrance.  Houses 
may  be  constructed  of  almost  any 
kind  of  wood,  and  should  be 
painted  to  prolong  their  life. 

The  house  should  be  placed 
not  less  than  10  feet  from  the 
ground — preferably  about  15.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  place  some 
strips  of  wooden  lath  on  the  pole 
or  the  house  to  serve  as  perches. 
Martins  like  to  perch  near  the 
nesting  site,  and  can  defend  the 
house  more  effectively  from 
nesting  competitors  if  they  can 
perch  near  it.  I  believe  that  extra 
perches  tend  to  stabilize  a  colony 
and  lead  to  maximum  utilization 
of  the  site. 

In  North  Carolina,  martin 
houses  are  most  often  seen  in  the 
northeastern  counties,  along  the 
coast,  and  in  the  central  Pied- 
mont. Martin  houses  are  especial- 
ly abundant  in  the  Albemarle 
communities. 

•  Gourds.  Gourd  houses  have  a 
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genuine  Southern  flavor,  and  in 
many  parts  of  our  state  martins 
would  likely  be  confused  if  no 
gourds  were  available.  In  Ral- 
eigh I  have  seen  them  inspecting 
the  reflectors  of  street  lights,  pre- 
sumably because  of  their  resem- 
blance to  gourds. 

Gourds  may  be  grown  in  the 
garden  or  purchased.  They 
should  not  be  less  than  5  inches 
in  diameter,  and  as  large  as  8 
inches  but  not  much  more.  A 
two-inch  round  hole  should  be 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  gourd  2  to 
3  inches  above  the  bottom.  After 
the  contents  of  the  gourd  have 
been  removed,  2  drainage  holes 
should  be  drilled  in  the  bottom, 
the  neck  pierced  and  strung  on 
wire.  Some  people  tie  their 
gourds  down  so  that  they  will 
not  sway  in  the  breeze;  but  I  let 
mine  swing.  A  lead  weight  (the 
triangular  fishing  sinkers  avail- 
able at  sporting  goods  stores  are 
ideal)  may  be  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gourd  for  stability. 
A  gourd  that  moves  seems  to  dis- 
courage starlings  but  does  not 
perturb  martins  in  the  least. 

The  gourds  are  wired  to  cross- 
arms,  which  are  then  nailed  to 
the  pole.  Some  people  use  the 
natural  branches  of  small  trees.  I 
use  a  telescoping  steel-pipe  pole 
with  cross-arm  holders  welded 
in  place.  These  cross-arms  serve 
as  perches  and  the  pair  that  se- 
lect a  given  gourd  for  their  nest 
will  defend  that  particular  end 
of  the  cross-arm  against  all 
comers.  The  gourd  pole  should 
be  placed  at  the  same  height  as 
a  house. 

Serviceable  ceramic  gourds  are 
available.  I  have  never  used 
these  but  know  that  they  work, 
since  they  are  frequently  used  in 
the  Sandhill  country.  These  clay 
gourds  may  be  obtained  from 
pottery  shops.  They  are,  of 
course,  heavier  than  natural 
gourds,  and  so  must  have  pro- 
portionately stronger  supports. 

Martins  like  gourds  in  the  Ral- 
eigh area,  the  Sandhills,  much  of 
the  Piedmont,  and  in  the  central 
and  southern  Coastal  Plains. 

Placing  The  House 

If  you  live  in  a  heavily  wooded 
area  where  trees  form  a  largely 


unbroken  canopy,  there  is  little 
chance  that  you  will  be  able  to 
attract  martins.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this,  however.  In 
the  Albemarle  country  martins 
are  frequently  housed  beneath 
large  trees.  I  suspect  that  many 
of  these  colonies  are  older  than 
the  trees,  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  martins  have  adapt- 
ed to  the  conditions  as  the  trees 
have  grown  up  or  have  been 
replaced.  If  martins  nest  in  your 
area  in  such  situations,  don't  be 
discouraged.  Place  your  house 
beneath  the  trees  and  see  what 
happens. 

If  you  can  place  a  pole  above 
the  canopy,  this  should  work. 
Rut  doing  this  might  be  beyond 
reason.  Martins  like  relatively 
open  sites  that  can  be  seen  from 
a  distance,  and  which  they  can 
fly  to  at  high  speeds  when  de- 
livering food  to  their  young.  If 
you  have  such  a  site,  your 
chances  of  establishing  a  colony 
are  very  good. 

What  to  Expect 

Martins  commonly  arrive  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  early 
spring  or  late  winter.  I  usually 
see  a  few  at  my  site  in  Raleigh  in 
early  March.  The  solid  black 
adult  males  are  the  first  to  ar- 
rive. Females  soon  follow,  but 
sub-adult  birds  (those  reared  the 
previous  year)  rarely  arrive  be- 
fore the  first  of  May.  If,  after 
putting  up  your  house,  and  wait- 
ing patiently  through  March  and 
April,  you  begin  to  despair  of 
ever  attracting  any  martins,  take 
heart.  May  is  usually  the  month 
for  establishing  new  colonies. 
Martins  tend  to  be  site-tenaceous. 
That  is  to  say,  they  return  to  the 
site  where  they  lived  the  year  be- 
fore. So  those  lucky  people  with 
established  colonies  get  first  call 
on  the  available  stock.  However, 
there  are  usually  a  few  two-year- 
old  adults  that  are  attempting  to 
nest  for  the  first  time,  and  can 
find  no  place  in  an  established 
colony.  You  may  get  some  of 
these.  Most  likely  you  will  get 
some  sub-adult  birds.  You  will 
recognize  them  as  such  because 
both  sexes-  are  gray,  whereas 
adult  males  are  purplish  black 
over  the  entire  body.  These  sub- 


adults  breed;  and,  although  they 
are  not  such  proficient  nesters  as 
adults,  rear  some  young  and  thus 
establish  your  colony. 

Enemies 

Cats  and  snakes  climb  poles 
and  sometimes  wreak  havoc 
among  young.  Appropriate  mea- 
sures may  be  taken.  If  the  pole  is 
of  wood,  a  sheet  iron  guard  will 
prevent  animals  from  climbing 
to  the  nests.  I  house  my  colony 
on  a  steel-pipe  pole.  As  a  result, 
ground  predators  are  not  a  prob- 
lem at  my  site.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  watch  puss  closely  when  the 
female  birds  are  gathering  nest- 
ing material  because  martins  are 
very  vulnerable  when  on  the 
ground. 

Starlings  and  house  sparrows 
compete  for  housing.  Starlings 
do  not  seem  to  go  to  gourds  un- 
less they  are  tied  down,  but  will 
readily  take  houses.  Sparrows 
will  usurp  any  kind  of  housing, 
and  must  be  controlled  since 
martins  are  suprisingly  tolerant 
of  these  pests.  Starlings  are  tol- 
erated less  but  are  too  persistent 
for  martins  to  cope  with.  As  far 
as  I  am  aware,  martins  do  not 
suffer  large  bird  predation  in 
North  Carolina.  They  are  noted 
for  their  habit  of  mobbing  hawks 
that  happen  upon  the  premises. 

Care  of  The  House 

The  house,  or  gourds,  should 
be  taken  down  each  autumn, 
cleaned  out,  and  stored  in  a  dry 
place  over-winter.  Gourds,  if 
shellacked  or  painted  with  a  dur- 
able paint,  can  last  for  at  least  4 
years 

Food 

Martins  secure  their  own  food, 
which  consists  entirely  of  insects 
taken  on  the  wing.  They  may 
take  a  few  mosquitoes;  but,  like 
most  birds,  are  opportunistic, 
taking  whatever  insects  that 
come  their  way.  They  feed  large 
numbers  of  dragonflies  to  their 
young,  and  it  is  quite  a  sight 
watching  a  parent  bird  stuff  a 
three-inch  dragonfly  into  a  chick 
scarcely  as  long  as  the  prey.  Like 
poultry,  martins  are  attracted  to 
crushed  oyster  shells.  An  elevat- 
ed tray  of  shells  can  be  placed 
near  the  nesting  site.  ^ 
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by  Bernadette  Hoyle 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


'LMOST  everyone  likes  duck  and  practically 
all  dinner  guests  place  their  host  and  hostess  in  the 
gourmet  category  when  this  delectable  bird  is 
served.  Young  ducks  are  preferable  for  they  are 
nice  and  tender.  Southern  cooks  have  developed 
numerous  recipes  for  cooking  duck,  which  has  been 
a  favorite  food  during  the  hunting  season  since  the 
time  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  country. 

However,  for  those  who  like  to  cook  with  an  ad- 
venturous spirit,  here  are  some  duck  recipes  from 
Europe  that  are  easy,  delicious  and  different. 

Andalusian  Duck  With  Olives 


4  dozen  olives 
Chopped  parsley 
Salt  and  pepper 
Oil 


1  duck 
8  oz.  butter 

2  oz.  flour 
4  onions 
6  carrots 

1  pt.  stock  or  water 
V2  pint  white  wine  or 

Madeira 
1  large  can  tomato  puree 

Melt  the  butter  with  a  spoonful  of  oil  in  large 
saucepan.  Put  in  the  duck  (well  cleaned  and  wash- 
ed), add  sliced  carrots  and  onions.  Cook  about  20 
minutes  or  until  the  duck  is  golden  on  all  sides.  Do 
not  break  the  skin  or  the  duck  will  lose  its  juices. 
Be  careful  not  to  let  the  butter  burn.  When  golden, 
remove  duck  and  put  aside.  Add  flour  to  the  butter 
slowly,  stirring  to  a  smooth  paste.  Add  the  wine 
and  the  tomato  puree  which  has  been  diluted  with 
a  tablespoon  of  stock  or  hot  water.  Stir  well  and 
replace  duck  in  the  pan.  Add  parsley,  salt  and 
pepper.  Add  the  stock,  being  careful  not  to  have 
the  sauce  too  liquid.  Simmer  for  about  1  hour. 
When  time  to  serve,  add  the  stoned  olives  to  the 
sauce.  Immerse  olives  in  hot  water  for  a  few 
minutes  so  that  they  are  not  cold.  Do  not  boil  the 
olives  as  they  will  harden.  A  Spanish  recipe. 

jj»         SjC         Sja         iJS         tfi  iji 

Duck  With  Caper  Sauce 

1  duck  1  oz.  capers 

2  onions  Salt 

4  oz.  butter  2  oz.  blanched  almonds 

3  oz.  stoned  olives  4  tomatoes 

and  raisins 

Wash  duck  well  and  boil  with  an  onion  and  salt. 


When  well  done,  cut  off  meat  from  bone,  discard 
bone.  In  a  saucepan  melt  the  butter,  add  one  chop- 
ped onion  and  chopped  peeled  tomatoes  and  fry. 
When  done,  add  the  pieces  of  duck  and  simmer. 
Add  the  almonds,  capers,  stoned  olives  and  raisins. 
Add  enough  hot  stock  to  cover  the  duck,  simmer 
until  most  of  the  stock  has  evaporated  and  the  re- 
maining sauce  is  thick.  Serve  hot.  This  recipe  is 
also  Spanish. 


Duck  With  Orange  Sauce 


V2  pint  meat  stock 
2  sprigs  parsley 
1  liqueur  glass  of 

cooking  brandy 
Small  veal  bone 
Salt  and  pepper 


1  duck 
3  carrots 
3  oranges 

1  oz.  butter 

2  sprigs  thyme 
Vi  bay  leaf 
V2  cup  white  wine 

Clean  and  truss  the  duck.  Melt  butter  in  an  oven 
dish,  coat  duck  with  butter  and  brown  all  over  in 
oven.  Remove  the  duck,  pour  brandy  over  it  and 
set  it  alight.  Return  it  to  the  oven  dish.  Place 
around  the  duck  the  chopped  carrots,  veal  bone, 
parsley,  thyme  and  bay  leaf.  Pour  white  wine  and 
stock  over  the  duck  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Cover  the  oven  dish,  place  in  hot  oven 
and  cook  for  1  hour.  Strain  the  sauce  in  which  the 
duck  has  been  cooked  through  wet  cheesecloth,  add 
the  juice  of  one  orange  and  a  little  of  its  peel  chop- 
ped finely.  Boil  this  sauce  for  3  minutes.  Slice  the 
other  orange  and  put  into  the  boiling  sauce  for  2 
minutes.  Put  the  duck  on  a  warm  platter,  surround 
it  with  slices  of  fresh  orange,  pour  the  sauce  over 
it  and  serve.  This  is  a  French  recipe. 

English  Roast  Duck 

1  duck  Vi  pint  stock 

Sage  and  onion  Apple  sauce 

stuffing  Salt  and  pepper 
1  tablespoon  flour 

Wipe  the  cleaned  duck,  fill  with  the  stuffing,  and 
truss.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  place  in 
greased  roasting  pan  and  put  into  hot  oven.  After 
15  minutes  reduce  the  heat  to  moderate.  Roast 
about  IV2  hours,  basting  frequently.  Remove  duck 
when  done.  To  make  gravy,  pour  fat  from  the  pan. 
To  the  remaining  sediment  add  the  flour  and  brown 
it,  add  the  stock  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  Serve 
the  duck  accompanied  by  the  gravy  and  apple 
sauce. 

Sage  and  Onion  Stuffing: 
1  lb.  chopped  onions         1  tsp  salt 
4  oz.  breadcrumbs  Pinch  pepper 

1  oz.  butter  Boiling  water 

1  tsp.  sage 

Put  onions  and  salt  in  small  saucepan,  cover 
with  boiling  water,  cook  until  tender.  Add  the 
breadcrumbs,  sage,  pepper,  and  butter.  Stir  to- 
gether and  stuff  into  duck. 
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Eastern  Red  Cedar 


by  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Draper 

Pleasant  Garden,  X.  C. 


A  familiar — yet  distinctive — 
sight  for  us  especially  in  Pied- 
mont North  Carolina  is  a  wind- 
break row  of  tall,  compactly 
cone-shaped  eastern  red  cedars 
along  many  a  residence  road 
or  field;  many  planted,  but 
most  often  grown  naturally 
from  berries  unknowingly 
dropped  by  birds. 

This  tree  is  a  juniper — not 


a  true  cedar — which  has  berry 
fruit  rather  than  cones.  The 
first  botanical  specimens  came 
from  the  Virginia  colony; 
hence  its  designation  of  Juni- 
perus  virginiana.  Early  forms 
of  some  35  species  of  this  plant 
family  have  been  found  in 
glacial  deposits  throughout  the 
world  in  past  explorations. 
This  evergreen  is  slow  grow- 


ing, usually  attaining  20  to  50 
feet  in  height,  and  becoming 
quite  broad  and  handsome 
with  age.  Its  sharp,  needle- 
like, clustered  leaves  offer 
winter  protection  for  song- 
birds during  snowy,  windy 
nights.  On  a  cold,  winter  day 
I  have  watched,  as  dusk  ap- 
proached and  birds  began 
seeking  night  shelter,  dozens 
of  juncos  or  "snowbirds"  con- 
gregate and  fly,  one  by  one, 
twittering  happily,  into  little 
red  cedars  by  the  edge  of  the 
yard.  They  were  well  aware 
of  the  protection  afforded  them 
by  these  compact  little  trees, 
with  prickly  leaves  and  fibrous 
bark. 

Fragrant  and  durable  lum- 
ber from  the  red  cedar  is  used 
for  clothes  chests  and  closets; 
fence  posts,  shingles,  pencils, 
and  a  variety  of  woodenware 
are  additional  uses  for  the  red- 
dish wood.  Cedar  leaf  oil  and 
cedar-wood  oil  are  used  in 
medicine,  perfume,  and  house- 
hold products,  such  as  furni- 
ture polish. 

The  aromatic  wood  varies  in 
color  from  pinkish  to  dark  red- 
dish brown.  French  explorers 
from  Canada  found  this  tree  in 
Louisiana,  and  named  their 
state  capital  for  it:  Baton 
Rouge,  which  means  "red 
stick". 

The  silvery-blue  berries  are 
eaten  by  many  species  of  birds 
and  the  possum.  The  cedar 
waxwing,  one  of  our  loveliest 
winter  visitors,  acquired  its 
name  from  its  fondness  for 
these  berries.  Bagworm  co- 
coons are  often  found  on  its 
branches;  and  it  unfortunately 
sometimes  acts  as  "host"  to  a 
rust  which  attacks  apple  trees. 
Its  chief  enemy  is  fire,  and  it 
burns  quite  readily  and  rapid- 
ly with  its  thin  bark  and  shal- 
low root  system. 

Many  of  us  have  grown  up 
with  native  red  cedars  for  our 
old-fashioned  Christmas  trees, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  learn  to 
replace  them  with  the  now 
popular  balsam-firs,  spruces, 
white  and  Scotch  pines!  ^ 
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iVoit?  is  f/ie  Time  /'or  All  Good  Men  to  Come  to  the 
Aid  of  Their  Planet* 


What  we  don't  know — or  re- 
fuse to  recognize — is  that  modern 
man  has  been  altering  his  total 
environment  so  swiftly  and  sud- 
denly that  the  whole  "green 
chain  of  life"  on  this  planet  is 
endangered. 

All  of  us  live  on  a  tiny  space- 
ship which  is  hurtling  through 
the  universe  at  a  speed  600  times 
faster  than  the  fastest  jet  plane — 
carrying  with  it  its  own  limited 
resources  for  sustaining  life. 

What  we  have  now  is  all  we 
will  ever  have  to  keep  us  alive. 
Having  already  set  foot  on  the 
lifeless  moon,  we  shall  presum- 
ably find  that  we  are  the  only 
creatures  in  our  solar  system. 
As  lonely  astronauts  on  our  own 
ceaseless  journey  through  space, 
what  do  we  have  as  our  basic 
equipment  for  survival? 

Above  us,  a  narrow  band  of 
usable  atmosphere,  no  more 
than  seven  miles  high,  with  no 
"new"  air  available  to  us. 
Beneath  us,  a  thin  crust  of 
land,  with  only  one-eight  of 
the  surface  fit  for  human  life. 
And  around  us,  a  finite  supply 
of  "usable"  water  that  we  must 
eternally  cleanse  and  re-use. 
These   are    the   elements  of 
man's     physical  environment. 
This  is  the  "envelope"  in  which 
our  planet  is  perpetually  sealed. 

Together,  and  left  alone,  land, 
air,  and  water  work  well  as  an 
"eco-system"  to  maintain  the 
great  chain  of  life,  and  the  de- 
licate balance  of  nature,  from 
ocean  depth  to  mountain  top. 
But  man,  since  he  first  rose 

♦Reprinted  from  Time  Magazine,  Nov.  14, 
I960.  A  Message  in  The  Public  Interest  by 
Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  Advertising. 


up  on  two  legs,  has  been  tamp- 
ering with  this  system.  He  can- 
not help  it.  Everything  we  do 
alters  our  environment:  the  ways 
we  grow  food  and  build  shelter 
and  create  what  we  call  "cul- 
ture" and  "civilization." 

Now,  entering  the  last  three 
decades  of  the  20th  Century,  we 
face  the  shocking  realization  that 
we  have  gone  too  far  too  fast  and 
too  heedlessly — and  now  we  are 
forced  to  cope  with  some  of  the 
consequences  of  our  "progress" 
as  a  species. 

For,  increasingly,  all  over  the 
world  scientists  and  statesmen 
and  specialists  in  every  field  are 
coming  to  agree  on  the  pressing 
paradoxes  of  our  modern  age: 
— that,  as  societies  grow  rich- 
er, their  environments  grow 
poorer. 

— that,  as  the  array  of  objects 
expands,  the  vigor  of  life  de- 
clines. 

— that,  as  we  acquire  more 
leisure  to  enjoy  our  surround- 
ings, we  find  less  around  us 
to  enjoy. 

It  is  nobody's  fault,  and  it  is 
everybody's  fault. 

The  real  culprits  are  the  three 
main  currents  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury— Population,  Industrializa- 
tion, and  Urbanization. 

Together,  these  three  swift  and 
mighty  currents  of  history  have 
acted  to  foul  the  air,  contaminate 
the  land,  pollute  the  waters — 
and  to  accelerate  our  mounting 
loss  of  beauty  and  privacy,  quiet 
and  recreation. 

World  population  is  growing 
at  a  rate  that  will  double  by  the 
year  2000 — only  a  brief  three 


decades  away — when  nearly 
seven  billion  people  will  inhabit 
the  earth. 

Already,  the  poverty-stricken 
countries  of  Asia,  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  con- 
tain 70  percent  of  the  world's 
adults  and  80  percent  of  its  chil- 
dren. The  most  people  are  con- 
centrated where  the  least  food 
and  goods  are  available. 

Industrialization  has  added  its 
own  burden  to  the  population 
pressure.  The  more  we  produce 
and  consume,  the  more  waste 
products  we  discharge  into  the 
air  and  water  and  land  around 
us,  where  they  do  not  "disap- 
pear," but  last  forever  in  one 
form  or  another. 

Our  natural  resources — both 
renewable  and  non-renewable — 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  in- 
dustrialization. The  U.S.  water 
supply,  for  instance,  remains  at 
the  same  fixed  level,  but  we  are 
using  four  times  as  much  per 
person  as  in  1900. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  vol- 
ume of  waste  waters  discharged 
into  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams  has  risen  600  percent  so 
far  in  this  century.  Less  than 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  con- 
taminating materials  can  kill 
fish  life  by  consuming  oxygen  in 
the  waters.  (The  de-salting  of 
sea  water  for  household  and  agri- 
cultural use  on  a  large  scale  is 
a  long  way  off.) 

We  now  spew  150  million  tons 
of  pollutants  into  the  atmosphere 
annually,  and  90  percent  of  this 
consists  of  largely  invisible  but 
potentially  lethal  gases.  This  may 
reduce  solar  radiation,  and  raise 
the  temperature  at  the  earth's 
surface.  Some  predict  that  this 
could  conceivably  melt  the  polar 
ice  cap,  thus  flooding  the  coastal 
cities  of  the  world.  Moreover, 
these  contaminants  are  global  in 
their  effects;  as  the  Bible  tersely 
reminds  us,  "The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth." 

From  the  plains  in  Russia  to 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
from  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  smokestacks  of 
Chicago,  the  air  is  hazier,  the 
smog  is  thicker,  the  sun  dimmer. 
Throughout  the  world,  the  sta- 
tistics are  uniformly  appalling — 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Larry  N.  Shotwell 


but  the  figures  speak  less  vividly 
than  the  sad  bewilderment  of 
California  school  children  who 
are  now  excused  from  outdoor 
games  on  those  days  when  the 
atmosphere  chokes  their  lungs. 

Industrialization  plagues  the 
land  as  well  as  the  air  and 
waters.  Our  rise  in  synthetic 
technology  has  given  us  innum- 
erable conveniences — but  the 
roadsides  are  strewn  with  cans, 
bottles,  and  cartons,  the  dumps 
overflow,  and  in  some  cities  it 
costs  three  times  more  to  get 
rid  of  a  ton  of  junk  than  to  ship 
in  a  ton  of  coal. 

Urbanization  is  perhaps  the 
most  menacing  of  the  three  con- 
verging trends  that  threaten  our 
planet  today. 

In  the  U.S.,  land  is  being  ur- 
banized at  the  rate  of  3,000  acres 
a  day.  One  million  Americans  a 
year  leave  the  rural  areas  for 
cities.  Seventy  percent  of  all 
Americans  now  live  on  10  per- 
cent of  the  land;  by  the  year 
2000,  some  85  percent  will  live 
in  urban  areas.  And  the  same  is 
happening  all  over  the  world.  By 
the  end  of  this  century,  most 
human  beings — for  the  first  time 
in  history — will  be  born,  live, 
reproduce,  and  die  within  the 
confines  of  an  urban  setting. 

Each  time  we  build  a  new 
highway,  bulldoze  a  woods  into 
a  shopping  center,  or  turn  farm- 


Wildlife  Protector  Larry  N. 
Shotwell,  stationed  at  West  End 
in  Moore  County,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 4,  1944,  at  Roxboro, 
North  Carolina.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Shotwell 
of  Roxboro,  North  Carolina. 
Larry  graduated  from  Bethel 
Hill  High  School. 

Mr.  Shotwell  completed  the 
Basic  Recruit  School  for  Wild- 
life Protectors  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  July  1967.  He 
was  appointed  a  Wildlife  Protec- 
tor January  1,  1968  and  was  as- 
signed to  West  End,  in  Moore 
County.  Larry  has  attended  Basic 
In  Service,  Investigative  Tech- 
niques, Pursuit  Driving  and  De- 
fensive Tactics  Schools. 

Mr.  Shotwell  is  married  to  the 
former  Edna  E.  Shepard  of  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina. 


land  into  housing  developments, 
we  decrease  the  acreage  that  will 
grow  food.  Great  progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  the  productivity  of 
our  soil,  yet  agriculture  is  now 
taking  three  to  four  million  tons 
more  nutrients  from  it  than  are 
being  replaced  each  year. 

The  word  "ecology"  was  de- 
vised exactly  a  hundred  years 
ago — 1869 — to  signify  the  study 
of  the  relationship  between  life 
systems  and  their  environment. 
"Ecology"  is  what  everybody  on 
this  planet  must  start  thinking 
about — and  quickly — if  we  are  to 
avoid  irreversible  changes  within 
the  closed  system  of  our  space- 
ship. 

For  everything  around  us  is 
tied  together  in  a  system  of  mut- 
ual interdependence.  The  plants 
help  renew  our  air;  the  air  helps 
purify  our  water;  the  water  ir- 
rigates the  plants.  Man,  as  a  part 
of  nature,  cannot  "master"  it;  he 
must  learn  to  work  with  it — and 
with  his  fellows  everywhere — to 
ensure  that  we  do  not  alter  the 
environment  so  drastically  that 
we  perish  before  we  can  adjust  to 
it. 

Mankind  as  a  species  needs 
esthetic  as  well  as  physical 
values — sweet  rivers  to  walk  by 
in  solitude  and  serenity,  and 
pleasant  prospects  even  in  the 
midst  of  industrial  affluence.  The 
constant  din  of  urban  life  assails 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  NOV.  1969 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 


Persons  checked    31,323 

Total  prosecutions    731 

Total  not  guilty    10 

Total  nol  prossed    13 

Total  dismissed    0 

Total  convictions    708 

Total  fines   $7,988.96 

Total  costs   $7,785.17 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    406 

Total  prosecutions    29 

Total  nol  prossed    0 

Total  not  guilty    2 

Total  dismissed    1 

Total  convictions    26 

Total  fines   $  40.00 

Total  costs   $323.00 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees 
are  paid  into  the  school  funds  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel. 


the  ears  relentlessly,  and  noise 
contributes  its  own  ugly  ob- 
ligato  to  the  disharmony  of  our 
surroundings. 

"The  world  is  too  much  with 
us,  late  and  soon,"  as  Words- 
worth prophetically  put  it  more 
than  a  century  ago,  "Getting  and 
spending,  we  lay  waste  our  pow- 
ers." 

We  have  laid  waste  our  powers 
for  too  long,  not  merely  by  ignor- 
ing the  warnings  of  dead  lakes 
and  noxious  air  and  ravaged 
countrysides,  but  also  by  period- 
ically killing  off  our  bravest  and 
our  best  in  senseless  warfare. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
planet. 

We  have  the  technical  skill 
and  resources.  We  have  a  com- 
mon cause  worth  fighting  for:  a 
new  kind  of  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  humanity  against 
its  own  worst  instincts. 

Perhaps  this  mighty  global 
struggle  to  restore  the  quality  of 
our  human  environment  may 
provide  an  effective  and  inspired 
substitute  for  national  conflict 
and  bloodshed. 

Perhaps  only  a  planetary  view 
of  man  can  guarantee  our  sur- 
vival. 

We  have  the  weapons  that  en- 
able us  all  to  die  together;  can 
vie  not  forge  the  tools  that  en- 
able us  all  to  live  together? 
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FISHING   TACKLE  TRADE   NEWS  PHOTO 

Don  Betts  (right)  of  the  Bluegill  Tackle  Co.  of  Fuquay  Varina, 
shows  a  copy  of  "Wildlife"  magazine  to  a  customer  in  Atlanta. 
Don,  along  with  over  a  thousand  other  folks,  gave  the  magazine 
as  gifts  over  this  holiday  season. 


Interference 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  a  bird  watcher  for  50 
years  or  more.  I  have  lived  on  a 
farm  all  my  life.  I  have  always  been 
interested  in  bluebirds.  I  have  blue- 
bird boxes  all  over  my  farm.  I  feed 
them  in  the  winter  when  there  are 
no  insects  for  them  to  feed  on  and 
I  have  always  had  lots  of  them,  and 
as  you  know  they  have  just  about 
all  gone.  But  I  have  come  up  with  a 
problem.  Mockingbirds — they  are 
destroying  my  bluebirds.  They  will 
perch  up  on  top  of  a  bluebird  box 
for  hours  at  a  time  and  keep  them 
from  feeding  their  little  young  birds 
or  from  incubating  their  eggs.  I 
have  known  for  years  that  a  mock- 
ingbird was  a  bluebird's  worst 
enemy;  but  where  I  live  there  are 
so  many  mockingbirds  they  are  not 
only  destroying  bluebirds,  but  all  of 
our  valuable  insect  birds  and  song 
birds.  They  are  so  mean  and  aggres- 
sive they  run  other  birds  from  their 
nests.  They  take  over  a  certain  ter- 
ritory and  no  other  bird  can  stay  in 
it. 

I  think  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion should  know  how  mockingbirds 
are  doing  away  with  our  valuable 
birds.  Is  there  any  lawful  way  to 
get  rid  of  them?  I  watch  my  blue- 
bird boxes  very  often  and  find  little 
young  birds  starved  and  eggs  not 
incubated  on  account  of  mocking- 
birds. 

Yours  truly, 
Nealy  McGinnis 
Matthews 


Dear  Mr.  McGinnis: 

We  appreciate  your  interest- 
ing letter  with  regard  to  mock- 
ingbirds interfering  with  blue- 
birds and  other  song  birds.  Un- 
fortunately, mockingbirds  are 
classified  by  both  state  and  fed- 
eral law  as  protected  species,  and 
there  is  no  way  you  can  dispose 
of  them. 

Well,  Do  They? 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  WILD- 
LIFE IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  for 
many  years,  and  hope  to  receive  it 
for  many  years  more. 

In  the  October  issue  which  I  re- 
ceived today,  and  read  it  tonight,  I 
noticed  in  the  article  by  Charlotte 
Hilton  Green  of  "What's  Your  O.D.- 
Q.?  Outdoor  Quiz"  under  True  or 
False  in  the  first  one,  No.  7  says, 
"Snakes  sometimes  swallow  their 
young  to  protect  them.  True  or 
False."  I  answered  it  as  true,  but 
when  I  checked  the  answers,  it 
stated  False. 

I  must  disagree  with  this  answer, 
or  I  want  an  explanation  of  an  ex- 
perience I  had  perhaps  25  years  ago. 
I  was  spending  some  time  at  our  cot- 
tage at  Pamlico  Beach,  and  I  took  my 
older  son  and  a  companion  that  was 
visting  him  on  a  fishing  trip  in 
Jacks  Creek.  There  was  an  old  log 
attached  to  a  stump,  that  had  fallen 
in  the  stream,  with  perhaps  10  feet 
open  water  between  the  hollow  end 
and  the  bank.  I  paddled  the  boat 


through  this  10-foot  opening,  and  as 
I  passed  the  log,  I  saw  a  large  moc- 
casin snake  in  the  end  of  the  hol- 
low. I  quickly  pushed  the  paddle  into 
the  opening  and  pinned  the  snake 
against  the  log  and  managed  to  kill 
the  snake.  To  my  amazement  small 
snakes  about  six  inches  long  began 
to  wriggle  out  of  her  mouth  until 
perhaps  eight  or  more  made  an 
exit  from  her  mouth  into  the  creek. 
My  question  is,  had  the  mother 
snake  instructed  them  to  enter  her 
mouth  for  protection,  and  if  not, 
just  why  were  they  hidden  there?  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  an  explana- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 
B.  V.  Clayton 
Williamston 
Dear  Mr.  Clayton: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  con- 
cerning snakes  swallowing  their 
young.  We  have  had  several  let- 
ters from  people  who  are  certain 
that  they  do. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Rod  Amundson,  Chief 
Division  of  Education 

A  Little  Bullbot  Goes  A  Long 
Ways 

Dear  Sir: 

Could  you  please  inform  me  if  the 
whip-poor-will  is  the  same  bird  as 
we  call  the  bullbat.  This  could  settle 
a  hot  argument  for  us. 

Sincerely, 
Cecil  Hargrove 
Wilmington 
Dear  Mr.  Hargrove: 

We  are  always  in  technical 
trouble  when  we  use  common  or 
colloquial  names  for  wildlife.  In 
general  usage,  however,  the  bull- 
bat  and  nighthawk  are  the  same 


Nighthawk 

species.  The  whip-poor-will  is  of 
the  same  family  (Caprimulgidae) 
but  of  a  different  genus  and 
species. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Rod  Amundson,  Chief 
Division  of  Education 
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The  speculum,  or  colored  patch  orvrhe  sec- 
ondary flight  feathers  of  the  surface-feeding 
duck  (a  mallard  wing  is  shown  here),  is  gen- 
erally highly  colored  and  iridescent. 


Surface-Feeding  Duck 


The  hind  toe  of  the  sur- 
face-feeding ducks  is  small 
and  without  a  flap  or  lobe 
present.  The  feet  are  gen- 
erally smaller  than  those 
of  diving  ducks. 


Diving  Duck 


In  the  case  of  the  di 
duck's  wing,  the  speculum  is 
usually  a  dull  gray  or  white, 
and  lacking  any  iridescence, 


Surface-feeding, 
or  puddle  ducks,  are 
in  fhe  Subfamily  Anatinae. 
.    They  are  characterized  by  long-  . 

er,  more  slender  necks,  and  slight-  . 
ly  longer  wings.  They  ride  fairly  high 
on  the  water  with  tails  turned  upward.  The 
puddlers  feed  in  fairly  shallow  water,  by  tip- 
ping up.  They  usually  fly  in  random*  bunches. 

Surface-Feeding 
and  Diving  Ducks 

The  divers  belong  to  the  Subfomily  Nyrocinae.  They 
appear  to  ride  lower  in  the  water  with  tails  al- 
most under  the  surface.  The  diving  ducks  have^ 
chunky  appearance  with  shorter  necks  anc 
rounder  heads.  They  fly  in  long  strings, 
and  V-shaped  flocks.  They  feed  on^ 
vegetation  and  crustaceans,  and^ 
dive  to  considerable  depths^ 
for  their  food  items. 


In  rising  from  the  water,  surface- 
feeders,  like  this  mallard,  leap  into 
the  air  with  a  strong  vertical  up- 
ward bound.  The  divers,  like  the 
canvasback  below,  "run"  along  the 
surface  as  they  graduajjy  ris£  from 
the  water. 


The  legs  of  the  surf ace-feed(^fP4 ike 
the  green-winged  teal  above,  are  lo- 
cated more  in  the  center  of  the  body, 
thus  making  walking  on  land  easier. 

The  legs  of  the  divers,  like  the  ring- 
neck  below,  are  set  further  back,  thus 
increasing  the  swimming  and  diving 
abilities. 


Original  art  work  of  North  Carolina 
—     waterfowl  is  available  from  the  artist, 
G.  Michael  Smith,  1716  Nottingham 
Road,  Raleigh,  N.  C  27604. 
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By  late  February,  Canada  geese 
seem  to  sense  the  advent  of 
longer  days  and  the  promise  of 
moderating  temperature.  Fami- 
ly groups  become  restless  and 
appear  anxious  to  be  on  the 
way  northward  to  their  nesting 
grounds.  Their  homing  instincts 
seldom  fail,  and  their  migra- 
tion routes  are  often  retraced 
for  years.  For  more  on  this 
great  bird,  see  pages  13-14-15. 
Acrylic  painting  by  Duane 
Raver. 


PHOTO  BY  F.  EUGENE  HESTER 


Wise  Bird? 


The  screech  owl  comes  in  two  color  phases,  a  gray 
one,  and  a  reddish  brown  phase.  Without  getting  into 
the  intelligence  of  this  bird  and  its  relatives,  let  us 
simply  say  that  they  make  fine  mousers  and  are 
strictly  protected  by  State  law. 
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250  Years  of  Resource  Destruction 

When  Will  It  End? 

by  Chester  S.  Davis 

Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel 


Jn  an  official  proclamation 
bristling  with  whereas's  Gov. 
Robert  Scott  designated  Novem- 
ber as  Audubon  Club  month 
in  North  Carolina.  In  so  doing 
the  governor  provided  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  the  story  of  the 
conservation  movement  —  and 
the  important  part  the  Audubon 
Society  has  played  in  that  move- 
ment— in  North  Carolina. 

It  is  the  story  of  almost  250 
years  of  continued,  intensive  en- 
vironmental destruction  that 
brought  this  state  to  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy  in  natural  resources. 
It  may  have  become  a  story, 
within  the  past  three  decades 
or  so,  of  the  awakening  of  a  peo- 
ple to  the  fact  their  overdrafts 
made  on  the  supposedly  limitless 
natural  resource  base  that  sup- 
ported them  no  longer  were  be- 
ing honored.  In  that  awakening 
there  is  evidence — much  of  it  as 
yet  of  a  very  tentative  nature — 
of  a  developing  ecological  con- 
science. 

The  first  visitors  to  this  coast 
— men  like  Philip  Amadas, 
Arthur  Barlowe,  John  White  and 
Thomas  Heriot  in  the  late  17th 
Century  and  John  Lawson  and 
Mark  Catesby  in  the  early  18th 
Century — described  the  natural 
wealth  they  found  in  the  Caro- 
linas  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
stained  the  very  elastic  limits  of 
the  English  language. 

The  forests  were  endless  and 
they  teemed  with  wildlife  .  .  . 
deer,  bear,  panther,  buffalo  .  .  . 
they  named  them  all  in  a  bewild- 
ering catalog.  The  great  flights 
of  birds — water  fowl  and  the 
passenger  pigeon  in  particular — 
darkened  the  sky.  They  said  that 
the  soil  was  rich  beyond  belief. 
The  waters — great  inland  sounds 
as  large  as  seas  and  wide  rivers 
rolling  off  the  highlands  to  the 


west — astonished  even  these 
water  roving  Englishmen.  All  of 
the  natural  wealth  of  a  new 
world  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Carolinas  and  there  was  no  end 
to  it. 

This  is  what  they  said  and  this 
is  essentially  what  North  Caro- 
linians have  believed  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  But  not  be- 
cause the  belief  was  confirmed 
by  what  they  saw.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. 

Even  by  the  late  18th  Century 
there  were  danger  signs.  The 
Indians,  decimated  by  the  white 
man's  rum,  diseases,  land  hunger 
and  rifles,  were  all  but  gone  from 
the  state.  The  natural  abundance 
of  good  soil,  vast  forest,  great 
waters  and  wildlife  remained, 
but  to  an  increasing  degree  that 
abundance  lay  to  the  west,  be- 
yond the  horizons  of  coastal  set- 
tlements. 

During  the  19th  Century  the 
frontier  ceased  to  be,  but  the 
state  of  mind  it  had  nurtured 
continued  to  dictate  man's  ex- 
ploitive relationship  with  his  en- 
vironment. 

Midway  in  the  19th  Century  it 
was  estimated  that  more  than 
half  the  cleared  land  in  North 
Carolina  was  in  old  fields.  This 
was  the  land  farmers  had  used 
hard  and  then  abandoned  when 
its  fertility  was  drained. 

The  combination  of  heavy  an- 
nual rainfall  and  a  row  crop 
agricultural  economy  washed 
away  the  productive  top  soil  of 
much  of  land  remaining  in  culti- 
vation. This  internal  hemorrhag- 
ing caused  the  rivers  of  the  state 
to  run  red.  For  the  first  time 
men  began  to  use  the  words 
"water  pollution." 

In  most  areas  of  the  state 
wildlife  became  scarce.  The  grim 
list  of  wild  creatures  driven  to 


extinction  by  man  grew  long.  In 
North  Carolina  the  list  included 
the  buffalo,  elk,  mountain  lion, 
passenger  pigeon,  ivory  billed 
woodpecker  and,  in  this  century, 
the  Carolina  paroquet.  It  appears 
that  even  today  that  additional 
species — the  bald  eagle,  osprey 
and  peregrine  falcon,  for  ex- 
ample— will  be  added  to  this  list. 

Yet  at  the  turn  of  this  century 
exploitation,  not  conservation, 
was  the  rule.  Market  hunting  for 
duck,  geese,  brant  and  swan  was 
an  established  business  on  the 
coast.  Shore  birds — willet,  snipe, 
yellowlegs,  curlew,  plover  and 
the  rest — were  shot  both  for  the 
market  and  for  sport.  The  robin 
was  generally  rated  as  a  game 
bird  and  in  many  counties 
meadowlarks,  mockingbirds  and 
night  hawks  were  listed  as  game 
birds. 

Open  shooting  seasons  were 
long — six  months  for  deer  in 
some  counties  and  five  months 
for  waterfowl  in  Currituck 
Sound — and  the  bag  limits  were 
incredibly  generous  (50  shore 
birds  a  day,  for  example)  and 
neither  were  enforced  with  any 
regularity  or  severity. 

Because  of  millinery  fashions 
certain  birds — in  North  Carolina 
the  tern  and  egret  in  particular 
— were  slaughtered  by  the  hund- 
reds of  thousands. 

Quail  were  netted  for  local  sale 
and  until  1876  it  was  legal  to  net 
and  ship  quail  to  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  north  for  sale. 

Each  spring  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  deliberately  set  wooded 
areas  on  fire  to  improve  the 
growth  of  grass. 

This,  then,  was  the  pattern  of 
destruction  and,  to  a  diminish- 
ing degree,  it  remained  the  pat- 
tern until  well  into  the  20th 
Century.  But  there  has  been  a 
parallel  pattern — that  of  improv- 
ing the  use  of  natural  resources 
through  intelligent  management. 
It  is  the  pattern  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement.  It  began  with 
feeble  stirrings. 

North  Carolina  was  among  the 
first  of  the  states  to  enact  game 
laws.  The  first  of  these  laws  were 
exploitive.  Laws  offering  boun- 
ties on  wolves  were  enacted  ear- 
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ly  in  the  18th  Century.  In  1723 
settlers  were  encouraged  by  law 
to  kill  squirrels. 

But  there  also  were  protective 
laws.  By  1754  there  was  a  law 
that  closed  the  shooting  season 
on  deer  from  "the  15th  day  of 
February  to  the  15th  day  of  July 
yearly." 

In  the  beginning  these  laws 
were  statewide  in  nature.  But 
during  the  19th  Century  game 
and  fish  management — such  as  it 
was,  and  it  wasn't  much — was  a 
matter  left  to  the  counties.  North 
Carolina  led  the  way  in  enact- 
ing largely  ineffective  local  game 
and  fish  laws.  In  1909,  for  ex- 
ample, 43  states  had  215  game 
laws  on  the  books  and  79  of  the 
215  were  enacted  by  North  Caro- 
lina legislators.  Herbert  H.  Brim- 
ley,  for  many  years  the  curator 
of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  said,  "In  North  Carolina 
passing  a  game  law  often  is  the 
equivalent  of  passing  the  buck." 


(The  point  of  absurdity  came 
in  1915  when  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  61  local  laws  re- 
lating to  game  and  fish.  At  that 
time  there  were  36  different  open 
seasons  on  deer  alone  in  the 
state.) 

The  reaction  came  late  in  the 
19th  Century  and  it  was  then 
that  George  Bird  Grinnell,  em- 
bittered by  the  slaughter  of  birds 
by  the  plume  hunters,  organized 
the  National  Audubon  Society. 

Audubon  clubs  were  formed  in 
North  Carolina  by  T.  Gilbert 
Pearson,  a  teacher  of  biology  at 
the  N.C.  College  for  Women  in 
Greensboro.  Until  1910  Pearson 
served  as  the  executive  officer  of 
the  federation  of  Audubon  Clubs 
in  this  state.  After  1910  he  held 
the  same  position  in  the  National 
Audubon  Society. 

In  1903,  led  by  Pearson,  the 
N.C.  Audubon  clubs  obtained  a 
law — it  was  known  as  the  Audu- 
bon law — which  ( 1 )  gave  protec- 


tion to  song  birds  and  (2)  placed 
the  enforcement  of  the  multitude 
of  local  game  laws  in  the  hands 
of  wardens  employed  by  the  Au- 
dubon Society.  Local  Audubon 
clubs  financed  the  enforcement 
program  through  gifts  and  mem- 
bership fees  and  through  a  $10-a- 
year  license  fee  they  were  per- 
mitted to  charge  out-of-state- 
hunters. 

This  program — North  Caro- 
lina's first  tentative  step  towards 
a  statewide  fish  and  game  pro- 
gram— was  not  successful.  Be- 
tween 1903  and  1909  one  county 
after  another  had  itself  removed 
from  the  Audubon  law. 

But  the  fight  continued.  R.  H. 
Lewis  and  H.  H.  Brimley,  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the 
State  Audubon  Society,  continu- 
ed to  demand  a  statewide  game 
and  fish  program.  Every  two 
years  from  1915  through  1923 
bills  to  this  end  were  introduced 
and  defeated. 

Then  in  1925,  with  Rep.  Fred 
Sutton  of  Kinston  calling  the 
shots  in  the  legislature  and  with 
the  backing  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety and  the  newly  formed  N.C. 
Fish  and  Game  League,  the  mass 
of  local  game  laws  were  abolish- 
ed and  statewide  laws  were  en- 
acted in  their  place.  The  1927 
legislature  enacted  a  statewide 
system  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  to  finance  a  state-level 
fish  and  game  program.  North 
Carolina  became  the  43rd  state  to 
adopt  a  statewide  fish  and  game 
program. 

The  new  agency — the  Division 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries — 
was  placed  in  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development 
which  was  created  in  1925. 

The  new  division  had  the  vir- 
tue of  establishing  uniformity  in 
game  and  fish  laws  and  that  of 
creating  a  statewide  program  of 
law  enforcement.  But  it  has 
several  built-in  defects. 

It  was  a  politically  oriented 
operation.  Each  four  years  the 
incoming  governor  would  replace 
the  division's  policy  making 
board  with  men  of  his  own 
choice.  This  destroyed  the  con- 
tinuity of  program.  And  in  the 
counties  the  game  wardens  too 
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often  served  as  political  errand 
boys  for  the  local  political  "ins." 

Both  facts  irritated  the  sports- 
men of  the  state.  In  1944  that 
anger  boiled  over  into  a  small 
book,  "Talk  About  Wildlife,"  by 
Ross  0.  Stevens,  a  professor  of 
zoology  at  N.C.  State  College. 
Stevens  analyzed  the  short-com- 
ings of  the  Division  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  in  detail  and  in 
bitterness.  He  expressed  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  sportsmen. 

In  Jan.,  1945  a  group  of  some 
40  of  the  state's  leading  sports- 
men met  in  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel 
in  Raleigh  where  they  organized 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. Stevens  was  selected  as 
the  federation's  full  time  execu- 
tive secretary  and  Col.  Frank  L. 
Page  of  Tryon  was  elected  its 
first  president.  Along  with 
Stevens  and  Page  the  leaders  in 


the  federation  movement  includ- 
ed Floyd  Crouse  of  Sparta,  John 
McLaughlin  and  J.  H  o  r  t  o  n 
Doughton  of  Statesville,  Dr.  Fred 
Garvey  of  Winston-Salem,  P.  K. 
Gravely  and  Turner  Battle  of 
Rocky  Mount,  D.  K.  Sing  of 
Charlotte,  Joseph  L.  Stone  of 
Greensboro,  Staton  Inscoe  of  Ral- 
eigh and  Tom  White  of  Kinston. 

In  1945  the  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion launched  its  separation 
fight,  a  fight  in  which  it  sought 
to  take  the  game  and  fish  pro- 
gram out  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development 
and  establish  it  as  a  separate, 
politically  insulated  state  agency. 

The  separation  movement  was 
defeated  in  1945  but  in  1947— 
when  the  federation  had  organiz- 
ed clubs  in  90  counties  and  boast- 
ed a  membership  of  15,000  irate 
hunters  and  fishermen — the  Di- 


PHOTO  BY  TOM  JACKSON 

Conservationists  are  often  tempted  to 
say  "this  or  this,"  when  industry  and 
development  collide  with  Nature.  Reason 
must  prevail  on  both  sides  if  corrective 
measures  are  to  be  effective.  The  vital 
issues  must  not  be  clouded  with  senti- 
mentalism  or  short- sighted  materialism. 
Think,  plan,  and  then  act. 

PHOTO  BY  JACK  DERMIC 


vision  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries was  replaced  by  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Since  1947  North  Carolina  has 
developed  what  is  generally  rec- 
ognized to  be  among  the  most 
effective  fish  and  game  manage- 
ment programs  in  the  United 
States. 

Game  and  fish  management  is, 
of  course,  just  one  facet  of  that 
catch-all  word  "conservation." 
But  North  Carolina's  experience 
in  this  one  area  is  typical  in 
several  respects: 

— The  sportmen — men  like 
Pearson  in  the  Audubon  move- 
ment, Brimley  as  founder  of  the 
N.C.  Academy  of  Science — have 
tended  to  be  the  leaders  in  the 
conservation  movement.  This  is 
understandable.  The  destruction 
of  natural  resources  such  as 
water,  soil,  air  and  forests  are 
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of  direct  and  immediate  concern 
to  hunters  and  fishermen  since 
they  represent  the  environment 
that  produces  the  annual  crops 
of  game  and  fish.  The  sports- 
men's groups  through  their 
membership  fees,  purchases  of 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and 
payments  of  excise  taxes  on 
guns,  ammunition  and  fishing 
tackle,  have  largely  financed  the 
conservation  movement.  And  it 
has  been  the  individual  sports- 
men who  have  made  a  full-time 
career  of  conservation,  foresak- 
ing  more  remunerative  positions 
in  so  doing. 

— The  second  point  of  interest 
is  that  North  Carolina  did  not 
develop  a  truly  effective  fish  and 
game  program  until  1947,  long 
after  the  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram had  developed. 

This  last  point  is  typical  of  the 
conservation  movement  general- 

iy. 

In  respect  to  water  pollution 
you  see  the  same  thing.  With  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  the  state 
geologist  in  the  late  19th  Cen- 
tury, this  state  began  to  study  its 
water  problems.  Earlier  in  this 
century  there  were  commissions 
that  studied  that  problem  in 
some  depth.  But  nothing  effec- 
tive was  done  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution  under  con- 
trol until  the  State  Stream  Sani- 
tation Commission  was  establish- 
ed in  the  early  1950s. 

For  just  two  decades  we  have 
been  trying  to  clean  up  a  mess 
that  was  250  years  in  the  mak- 
ing. As  you  would  expect,  pro- 
gress has  been  slow. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  re- 
spect to  air  pollution.  While  this 
problem  has  been  under  casual 
consideration  for  the  past  20 
years  the  state  did  nothing  about 
it  until  1965. 

Our  state  parks  program  traces 
back  to  only  1921  (to  date  it  re- 
mains a  rather  classic  example 
of  too  little  too  late),  and  the 
state  forestry  program  to  1915. 
The  federal  public  land  acquisi- 
tion program  began  earlier  and 
has  been  more  extensive.  It  be- 
gan with  the  creation  of  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest  in  1914. 
(This  forest,  tracing  back  to  land 


purchases  by  George  Vanderbilt 
made  on  the  recommendation  of 
Gifford  Pinchot,  "father  of  Amer- 
ican forestry,"  was  the  site  of 
this  nation's  first  forestry 
school.) 

Since  1914  three  other  nation- 
al forests  have  been  established 
in  the  state;  the  Nantahala, 
Uwharrie  and  Croatan. 

The  national  parks  movement 
in  this  state — the  Great  Smokies, 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  the 
Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashores — trace  back 
to  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930s. 

The  soil  conservation  move- 
ment did  not  really  get  under 
way  in  North  Carolina  until 
1937.  Hugh  Bennett,  the  man 
who  made  soil  saving  a  national 
goal,  was  a  North  Carolinian. 

Some  years  ago  H.  H.  Brimley, 
in  discussing  the  conservation 
movement  in  North  Carolina, 
said,  "The  point  I  particularly 
want  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
long  worrying,  and  the  some- 
times seemingly  hopeless  efforts 
towards  the  ends  sought,  had  all 
been  accompanied  by  a  slow 
moving  but  steadily  growing 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  tak- 
ing the  only  action  possible  to 
properly  protect,  preserve  and 
rehabilitate  our  game  and  other 
natural  resources." 

Within  the  past  two  decades 
— and  most  particularly  within 
the  past  five  years — the  previous 
glacial  slowness  of  the  conser- 
vation movement  in  its  pursuit  of 
the  problems  of  environmental 
destruction  has  quickened.  This 
is  true  both  in  North  Carolina 
and  across  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
This  is  seen  in  many  ways. 

— In  this  state  the  traditional 
conservation  groups — the  Audu- 
bon Society,  the  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, the  Sierra  Club,  the  N.  C. 
Academy  of  Science,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society  and  others  have 
gained  new — and  potent — allies. 
Among  the  most  effective  are  the 
League  of  Women  Voters 
(which,  last  year,  held  a  three- 
day  symposium  on  water  pollu- 
tion for  top  industrial  and  civic 
leaders  from  Virginia  and  the 
two  Carolinas)   and  the  State 


Federation  of  Garden  Clubs. 

The  press,  both  national  and 
state,  recently  has  evidenced  a 
growing  interest  in  natural  re- 
sources use.  The  New  York 
Times,  for  example,  has  assigned 
two  experienced  reporters  to  en- 
vironmental matters  and  Time 
magazine  has  established  a  new 
department  on  the  environment. 

— The  past  three  federal  ad- 
ministrations have  given  ever  in- 
creased emphasis  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

This  rather  sudden  concern  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
problems  of  the  environment 
have  become  increasingly  com- 
plex and  threatening.  There  are 
new  types  of  pollution  (thermal 
and  atomic  pollution  of  water, 
for  example),  new  types  of  de- 
struction (pesticides,  for  in- 
stance), entirely  new  problems 
(the  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  for 
one),  new  dangers  (salt-water 
encroachment  in  our  under- 
ground aquifiers,  for  example) 
and  there  is  fast  accumulating 
evidence  that  we  are  destroying 
the  environment  at  a  terrifying 
pace. 

The  swift  destruction  of  Lake 
Erie  has  frightened  people  as 
has  the  evidence  of  ever  higher 
levels  of  DDT  and  atomic  radia- 
tion in  the  air,  soil,  water  and  in 
the  bodies  of  living  creatures. 
Smog  in  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  is  so  extensive  that 
people  no  longer  need  talk  ac- 
ademically about  air  pollution. 
They  can  feel  it  in  their  smart- 
ing eyes  and  taste  it  in  their 
mouths. 

The  result  is  a  real  and  grow- 
ing concern.  And  it  is  a  concern 
in  basic  environmental  problems, 
not,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  a  concern  of  isolated  groups 
over  isolated  problems. 

The  clearest  evidence  of  this 
Was  seen  in  the  manner  groups 
with  the  widest  variety  of  in- 
terests joined  in  a  solid  front  to 
protest  an  effort  to  develop  Bald 
Head  Island,  the  last  remnant  of 
a  maritime  wilderness  on  this 
coast,  as  a  coastal  resort  area. 
Never  before  have  the  various 
conservation  groups  been  so 
united.  ± 
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Middle  School 


by  Luther  Partin 
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T^HE  teen-age  boys  from  Middle  Elementary  School 
relax  now  when  they  see  a  "game  warden."  Nine  hours 
of  exposure  to  wildlife  protectors  teaching  a  short 
course  changed  a  lot  of  attitudes  in  this  Lee  County 
school. 

Teaching  youngsters  is  nothing  new  to  protectors, 
but  a  nine-hour  short  course  takes  planning  and  or- 
ganization, and  that's  what  lifts  this  one  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

The  idea  was  born  when  Mrs.  Joan  Bowling,  a  teach- 
er, asked  Wildlife  Protection  Supervisor,  Tom  Rollins, 
for  help  in  teaching  her  students  about  the  out-of- 
doors.  All  protection  districts  have  teams  that  are  well 
trained  and  experienced  in  presenting  demonstrations 
on  water  and  gun  safety.  This  was  a  natural  to  include 
in  the  instruction. 

Tom,  Mrs.  Bowling  and  the  principal  did  some  think- 
ing, talking  and  planning  and  came  up  with  a  nine-hour 
course  for  boys  12  years  of  age  and  older.  It  was  de- 
signed to  develop  a  greater  appreciation  of  wildlife 
resources,  hunting  and  fishing,  boating,  and  basic 
safety  measures  that  should  be  observed  in  outdoor 
recreation. 

All  of  the  instruction  was  handled  by  protectors  from 
the  Wildlife  Commission's  District  Five.  The  time  of  year 
permitted  most  of  them  to  participate  without  having 
conflict  with  other  duties.  The  subject  matter  included 
hunting  and  fishing  techniques,  gun  and  water  safety, 
motorboat  safety  operation,  native  wildlife,  and  the 
wildlife  protector's  job. 

It's  pretty  certain  that  the  boys  involved  learned  a 
lot  about  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife  conservation  and 
how  to  enjoy  these  things  safely.  It's  for  sure  they 
found  out  that  the  "game  warden"  is  really  a  wildlife 
protector,  and  what's  even  more  important,  he's  a 
pretty  nice  fellow. 

A  trip  to  a  local  beaver  pond  was  one  of  the  highlights.  Pro- 
tector A.  C.  Godwin  points  out  the  values  of  the  pond  to  other 
wildlife,  including  a  pair  of  wood  ducks  that  nested  in  a 
nearby  hollow  tree. 


Protectors  John  Smiley  (left)  and  Richard  Jarrett  kept  the 
attention  of  everyone  with  demonstrations  on  gun  safety  and 
gun  care.  Protector  Jarrett  is  recognized  as  a  firearms  author- 
ity and  has  taught  similar  courses  many  times. 


Just  to  be  in  the  woods  with  someone  who  could  interpret 
Nature's  signs  was  a  meaningful  experience  for  the  group. 
Below,  awards  are  made  by  Supervisor  Tom  Rollins.  Mrs. 
Joan  Bowling  is  at  left. 
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by  Mrs.  E 

Hicko 

If  your  husband  is  one  of 
those  field-trialers  who  make  you 
envy  "golf  widows",  stop  griping 
and  go  with  him! 

Remember  eons  ago  showing 
an  interest  in  a  man's  hobby  was 
number  one  on  the  requisite  list 
for  catching  a  husband?  It  is  still 
most  applicable  for  keeping  one. 
Don't  let  your  wedding  band 
confuse  you  into  thinking  he  has 
changed — he  still  hunts  doesn't 
he?  For  added  incentive,  has  he 
mentioned  the  attractive  women 
who  are  "trailers"  and  enthusias- 
tic about  his  favorite  subject? 

Now  "green-eyed",  your  first 
thought  is  what  to  wear.  I 
wouldn't  suggest  a  mink,  spikes 


try  R.  Ford 

•,  N.  C. 


or  straight  skirts  no  matter  how 
seductive  they  make  you  look. 
You'll  be  out-standing  all  right, 
most  trials  are  run  during  cold 
weather  through  mud  and  briars. 

If  you  ride  horseback,  jod- 
phurs  are  always  perfect.  Those 
unattractive  hunting  pants  are 
excellent  protection  from  the 
terrain  and  elements.  For  "side- 
liners",  the  new  pants  suits  are 
quite  suave.  Jeans,  the  perennial 
dress  of  outdoor  women,  are  in 
abundance  among  trialers.  There 
is  no  set  attire.  Choose  your 
favorite  style — and  be  comfor- 
table. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  weather 
and    dress    accordingly.  Don't 


make  everyone  miserable  be- 
cause you  didn't  think  you  would 
need  a  heavy  coat.  Take  it  any- 
way! Field  trials  just  are  not 
an  indoor  sport. 

The  trial  is  no  place  for  the 
"dumb  blonde  act".  True,  many 
of  the  experts  will  be  more  than 
willing  to  share  their  knowledge 
with  you.  But  you  are  supposed 
to  be  there  for  "husband  appreci- 
ation", not  to  make  him  wonder 
why  he  brought  you,  or  his  col- 
leagues question  just  why  you 
are  there. 

Study  and  read  about  trials  be- 
fore you  go.  Those  field  trial 
magazines  lying  around  the 
house  are  an  excellent  source  of 
information  about  the  winning 
dogs  and  trial  people.  Ask  ques- 
tions of  your  husband.  Even  if 
he's  been  married  a  century  or 
so,  he  will  probably  be  pleased  to 
explain  his  love  to  you.  It  is  more 
interesting  and  much  less  con- 
fusing if  you  have  an  under- 
standing of  why  those  dogs  are 
doing  all  those  things. 

Now,  crammed  with  informa- 
tion and  suitably  attired,  you  ar- 
rive at  the  trial  grounds.  Don't 
panic!  That  motley-looking  crew 
of  escaped  criminals  is  composed 
of  professional  men,  husbands — 
and  most  important  to  your  sense 
of  security,  gentlemen  all.  Please 
don't  form  an  image  of  their 
wives  from  the  impression  given 
by  these  rugged  individuals! 
Your  husband  may  appear  to 
have  stepped  from  a  hunting  ad. 
I  hope  he  is  the  exception.  At  a 
trial  my  husband,  usually  a 
rather  well-groomed  salesman, 
looks  like  a  forty-year  veteran  of 
the  rails.  Needless  to  explain,  if 
you  have  ever  braved  an  at- 
tempted cleaning,  hunting 
clothes  are  uncleanable  and  un- 
believably indestructible. 

Oh  yes,  pack  those  spikes  if  it 
is  a  two-day  or  longer  trial.  Since 
dogs  cannot  be  seen  at  night,  the 
sponsoring  group  usually  plans 
some  sort  of  entertainment.  The 
dinners  and  parties  present  a 
startling  metamorphosis  of  the 
group,  and  play  havoc  when  you 
try  associating  these  sociables 
with  the  day's  trailers. 

Good  luck!  And  don't  be  su- 
prised  if  you  enjoy  it.  ^ 
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HE  three  fishermen  were  squatting  in  the 
middle  of  a  fork  in  the  trail  when  I  came  around 
the  bend  in  the  long  corridor  of  trees. 

All  that  morning,  I  had  fished  Basin  Creek  un- 
successfully. I  had  no  trout,  and  little  hope  of  doing 
any  better  in  the  afternoon  because  there  were  too 
many  fishermen  on  the  stream. 

As  I  walked  up,  one  of  the  men  unfolded  a  map 
and  all  three  studied  it  carefully.  They  were  look- 
ing for  an  uncrowded  stretch  of  water,  and  they 
were  willing  to  hike  back  into  a  remote  area  to 
find  it.  After  looking  at  the  map  and  discussing 
the  possibilities  briefly,  they  gathered  up  their  gear 
and  headed  upstream. 

I  don't  know  whether  they  found  any  uncrowded 
water  or  caught  trout,  but  I  know  one  thing.  They 
were  playing  a  smart  game. 

The  man  who  has  good  maps  and  knows  how  to 
use  them  will  often  come  out  ahead  of  the  casual 
outdoorsman  who  doesn't. 

I  have  met  few  serious  outdoorsmen  who  didn't 
have  a  collection  of  maps,  and  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference what  type  of  outdoor  sport  you  like.  Hunt- 
ers, fishermen,  hikers,  campers  and  boaters  can  all 
profit  from  maps.  Maps  can  help  you  catch  more 
and  better  fish,  kill  quality  game,  hike  and  camp 
in  interesting  places,  set  sail  over  exciting  waters, 
and  explore  places  you've  never  seen  before. 

Besides  all  of  that,  maps  are  fun.  I've  spent  many 
an  evening  poring  over  maps  looking  for  interest- 
ing places  to  visit.  Several  years  ago,  I  began  col- 
lecting maps  of  North  Carolina  and  parts  of  North 
Carolina.  These  maps — which  go  with  me  almost 
every  time  I  go  on  an  extended  hunting  or  fishing 
trip — have  been  invaluable. 

The  following  list  of  maps  is  not  complete.  A 
complete  list  would  take  more  room  than  is  avail- 
able here,  but  this  abbreviated  list  includes  most  of 
the  important  maps  that  the  average  outdoorsman 
will  be  likely  to  need.  Also  included  are  the  ad- 


dresses where  these  maps  may  be  obtained,  and  the 
cost,  if  any. 

Because  they  are  the  most  useful  (and  most  ex- 
pensive), let's  look  at  those  series  of  maps  put 
out  by  the  government. 

These  include  the  navigation  charts  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  topographic 
maps  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior 
Geological  Survey,  and  aerial  photographs  put  out 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Complete 
sets  of  all  three  of  these  would  deplete  your  grocery 
fund  seriously.  By  being  selective,  you  can  get 
what  you  need  without  paying  a  heavy  price. 

The  navigation  charts  are  particularly  useful  to 
boaters  and  coastal  fishermen.  They  are  quite  de- 
tailed, showing  even  the  depths  of  the  water.  Sever- 
al years  ago,  I  decided  to  get  a  set  which  would 
show  all  of  North  Carolina's  coast,  including  the 
sounds  and  some  of  the  river  deltas.  I  bought 
seven  charts  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $7.  It  was  not 
a  complete  set,  but  close  enough.  These  charts  are 
virtually  a  necessity  for  anyone  who  boats,  fishes 
or  hunts  the  sounds,  coastal  rivers,  inland  water- 
way, inlets  or  ocean. 

You  may  order  coastal  charts  from  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  If  you  order  by 
mail,  write  first  and  ask  for  the  nautical  chart 
catalog  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts.  This  guide 
lists  the  charts  available  and  their  cost.  Another 
way  to  buy  these  charts  is  through  an  authorized 
agent.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  agents  scatter- 
ed along  our  coast.  My  charts  were  purchased  at 
Dee  Gee's  Gift  Shop  in  Morehead  City. 


0 


_  f  all  the  maps  available,  the  topographic  maps 
are  perhaps  the  most  useful.  They  are  quite  de- 
tailed and  have  contour  lines  to  show  slopes, 
mountains  and  other  surface  characteristics.  Al- 
though all  of  North  Carolina  has  not  yet  been  map- 
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ped  topographically,  the  coastal  and  mountain 
regions  are  fairly  complete,  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  topographic  maps  available. 

One  friend  of  mine — a  quail  hunter — uses  topo- 
graphic maps  along  with  aerial  photos  to  discover 
new  hunting  areas,  and  also  to  hunt  older  areas 
more  effectively. 

"I've  even  been  able  to  mark  the  ranges  of  in- 
dividual coveys  on  the  maps,  and  not  only  is  it 
useful,  it's  quite  interesting  to  chart  their  ranges," 
he  explained. 

Topographic  maps  would  be  equally  useful  to 
fishermen  who  want  to  explore  the  headwaters  of 
streams  or  perhaps  see  what  the  bottom  contour  of 
a  lake  looks  like.  Hikers  and  campers  would  also 
find  many  of  the  topographic  maps  useful.  The  only 
problem  with  them  is  that  they  are  expensive,  cost- 
ing 50  to  75  cents  each.  The  ones  which  show  the 
greatest  detail  cover  a  fairly  limited  area,  in  most 
cases,  considerably  less  than  a  county.  Even  so,  by 
selectively  purchasing  what  you  want,  you  can  get 
excellent  coverage  of  a  particular  area.  No  maps  I 
have  used  are  more  useful  than  the  topographic 
maps. 

To  get  these  maps,  write  to  the  Distribution  Sec- 
tion, Geological  Survey,  1200  South  Eads  Street, 
Arlington,  Virginia  22202,  and  ask  for  a  free  index 
to  topographic  maps  of  North  Carolina.  After 
checking  the  index  to  see  what  you  want,  you  can 
place  your  order  following  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  index.  Raleigh  Blue  Printers,  126  W. 
Martin  Street,  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27601, 
also  carries  topographic  maps,  and  can  send  you  an 
index. 

Although  aerial  photographs  are  not  overly  use- 
ful by  themselves,  they  are  quite  helpful  when  used 


in  conjunction  with  topographic  maps.  Of  all  the 
types  of  maps,  aerial  photos  are  the  most  expensive, 
ranging  up  to  $2.50  each.  They  are  not  difficult  to 
obtain.  Merely  go  to  your  county  Agriculture  Sta- 
bilization Conservation  Service  office  (ASCS)  and 
ask  for  an  index  to  aerial  photographs.  After  pick- 
ing out  what  you  want,  you  fill  out  a  form  and 
order  them  through  the  Eastern  Photographic  Lab 
in  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

With  both  topographic  maps  and  aerial  photo- 
graphs, you  get  a  discount  when  you  order  maps  in 
sufficient  quantities,  although  you  are  not  likely 
to  want  a  large  supply  of  these  maps. 

Since  I  cannot  afford  a  full  collection  of  topo- 
graphic maps  and  photos,  I  have  often  substituted 
other  maps  where  possible.  Several  years  ago,  I 
discovered  that  the  State  Highway  Department 
prints  individual  county  road  maintenance  maps  in 
reasonable  detail.  You  can  buy  them  individually 
for  10  cents  each,  or  in  a  large,  bound  collection 
which  includes  the  entire  state  for  $15.  I  ended  up 
buying  the  bound  edition,  and  it  has  been  quite  use- 
ful when  used  in  collaboration  with  other  types  of 
maps.  It  is  particularly  useful  when  exploring  new 
areas  by  automobile  because  it  shows  country  roads 
which  are  not  found  on  gasoline  company  road 
maps.  Though  useful  in  this  respect,  they  are  in- 
ferior to  topographic  maps  when  it  comes  to  more 
careful  scrutiny  of  an  area. 

In  addition  to  these  maps,  you  will  find  that  an 
ordinary  gasoline  company  road  map — or  the  of- 
ficial highway  tourist  edition  map  published  by  the 
state — will  be  an  asset  to  your  collection  to  help 
pinpoint  generally  what  your  larger  scale  maps 
show  in  greater  detail. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  North  Carolina  maps 


Whether  it's  a  mid-winter  boating  ex- 
cursion like  this,  or  a  summer  hiking: 
trip,  maps  are  helpful  if  not  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  outing-.  Obtain  the 
best  maps  you  can  and  know  how  to 
use  them  before  striking  out  in  un- 
familiar territory. 
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available  for  the  outdoorsman.  The  Stephens  Press, 
1500  Northwestern  Bank  Building,  Asheville,  North 
Carolina  28801,  publishes  a  series  of  useful  maps  on 
a  commercial  basis,  all  of  them  concerned  with 
western  North  Carolina.  Among  these  is  the  "West- 
ern North  Carolina  Fishing  and  Hunting  Map," 
showing  100  top  fishing  spots  plus  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas.  It  sells  for  $1.  There  is  also  a  mountain 
lakes  package  of  three  maps  showing  a  total  of  10 
lakes  in  western  North  Carolina.  The  package  is 
also  $1.  For  50  cents,  you  can  order  the  "Great 
Smokies-Blue  Ridge  Vacation  Map."  Finally,  the 
Stephens  Press  has  a  new  map  for  $1  called  "100 
Favorite  Trails  of  the  Great  Smokies  and  Carolina 
Blue  Ridge."  It  is  quite  interesting,  and  although 
you  probably  would  not  use  it  as  your  only  guide  on 
a  jaunt  through  the  mountains,  it  certainly  is  help- 
ful in  telling  you  generally  where  trails  are  locat- 
ed. All  of  the  Stephens  Press  maps  are  valuable 
additions  to  your  collection. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is  another  source  of 
maps,  and  their  maps  are  quite  useful,  particularly 
for  the  hunter  or  fisherman  in  western  North 
Carolina. 

The  most  popular  and  best  known  of  the  Forest 
Service  maps  is  the  big  recreation  map  of  western 
North  Carolina  which  shows  Pisgah  and  Nantahala 
National  Forests.  It  is  currently  being  revised,  and 
will  be  larger  and  offer  even  more  detail.  It  is  free. 
The  Forest  Service  also  has  small  maps  of  in- 
dividual ranger  districts,  campgrounds  and  Nation- 
al Forests.  They  are  free.  One  of  mine  shows  Lin- 
ville  Gorge  and  I  have  another  on  Shining  Rock 
Wilderness.  Both  show  trails  and  creeks. 

The  Forest  Service  also  has  regular  administra- 
tive maps  which  show  forest  lands  in  considerable 
detail.  They  are  similar  to  the  county  maps  pre- 
viously described,  but  possibly  more  useful.  They 
range  in  cost  from  35  to  50  cents  each.  The  Forest 
Service  also  has  out  a  fine  new  map  on  Nathahala 
National  Forest  for  50  cents.  I  would  recommend 
it. 

To  get  ithese  maps,  write  Forest  Supervisor,  Na- 
tional Forests  in  North  Carolina,  Box  2750,  Ashe- 
ville, North  Carolina  28802. 

Like  the  Forest  Service,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
also  offers  maps,  but  they  are  not  as  complete  as 
the  Forest  Service  maps.  By  writing  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Box  1710, 
Roanoke,  Virginia  24008,  you  can  get  a  folder  show- 
ing the  entire  469-mile  parkway.  This,  however,  is 
of  little  interest  to  the  outdoorsman.  You  can  also 
request — free  of  charge — simple  line  maps  of  speci- 
fic areas  of  interest.  These  show  trails  and  streams 
and  would  be  useful.  Merely  ask  for  what  you  want. 
If  it's  available,  they'll  send  it. 

There  are  excellent  maps  available  for  many  of 
the  large  lakes  in  North  Carolina.  The  huge  power 
companies  generally  publish  these  as  a  public 
service. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  maps  of 
Fontana  Lake   (10  cents).  Another  map  shows 


Hiwassee,  Apalachia,  Chatuge  and  several  other 
lakes  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee  (15  cents).  Also 
available  through  TVA  is  a  recreation  folder  show- 
ing boat  docks  and  facilities  at  the  lakes  and  a 
companion  map  showing  principal  highways  in  the 
TVA  region.  Both  of  the  latter  are  free. 

For  the  TVA  maps,  write  TVA  Maps  &  Engineer- 
ing Records  Section,  500  Union  Avenue,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee  37900. 

Duke  Power  has  excellent  maps  of  its  lakes  print- 
ed in  color,  and  all  free.  There  are  maps  available 
for  Lakes  Norman,  James,  Rhodhiss,  Hickory, 
Lookout  Shoals,  Mountain  Island,  Wylie,  Fishing 
Creek  and  Wateree.  To  get  them,  write  Duke  Power 
Company,  Public  Relations,  Box  2178,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  28201. 

John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir  maps  are  available,  and 
you  can  get  them  by  writing  Kerr  Reservoir  Com- 
mission, Stovall,  North  Carolina.  Another  is  avail- 
able from  Kerr  Reservoir  Manager,  Box  76,  Route 
1,  Boydton,  Virginia.  Both  are  free. 

Most  of  the  other  power  companies  also  furnish 
maps — Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  is  an 
exception — and  you  should  write  to  the  various 
companies  to  request  them  if  I  have  failed  to 
mention  your  favorite  body  of  water  here. 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, Box  2919,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602,  has 
several  publications  which  include  maps  or  which 
would  be  helpful  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  maps.  One  is  the  Boating  Access  Guide  for  $1 
which  lists  boating  access  points  across  the  state 
and  also  includes  map  insets  of  the  areas  plus 
general  information  on  the  type  of  recreation  avail- 
able. Also,  there  is  the  Catalog  of  the  Inland  Fish- 
ing Waters  In  North  Carolina,  published  at  $4.95 
a  copy,  by  the  Graphic  Press,  Inc.,  418  S.  Dawson 
Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27601.  It  is  quite 
detailed  and  would  be  useful  to  the  exploring 
fisherman. 

This  by  no  means  completes  the  list  of  available 
maps  for  this  state.  In  fact,  it  barely  scratches  the 
surface,  listing  only  what  I  have  found  to  be  the 
most  useful  of  the  available  maps.  How  useful  they 
are,  of  course,  would  depend  on  what  type  of  sport 
you  are  pursuing.  While  compiling  the  list,  I  ran 
across  dozens  of  map  sources  which  I  have  not  in- 
cluded. 

The  Travel  and  Promotion  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development,  Box 
2719,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602,  publishes  a 
map  directory  of  North  Carolina  which  contains 
some  86  different  maps  or  sources.  Although  slight- 
ly out  of  date  (it  was  published  in  1966),  it  is  still 
useful  for  those  who  might  like  to  check  further 
into  what  is  available.  For  instance,  the  directory 
lists  such  items  as  gem  maps  for  amateur  gemolo- 
gists,  historical  maps,  railroad  maps,  aeronautical 
charts  and  geologic  maps.  The  directory  is  free. 

A  good  map  won't  shoot  a  duck  for  you,  but  it 
might  put  you  within  range.  $■ 
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The  Canada 


By  F.  Eugene  Hester 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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jlHE  Canada  goose  is  a  spectacular  game  bird 
which  has  captured  the  interest  and  imagination  of 
mankind  for  countless  ages.  Seeing  large  wedge-shaped 
flocks  of  migrating  Canada  geese,  or  hearing  their 
characteristic  honking  calls  as  they  pass  overhead  in 
the  night  has  caused  many  a  person  to  marvel  at  the 
great  mystery  of  waterfowl  migration  and  to  sense  the 
inherent  wisdom  and  wildness  of  this  magnificent  bird. 

Each  year  these  geese  make  their  fall  migration  from 
their  Canadian  breeding  grounds  to  their  wintering 
grounds  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  This 
migration  usually  occurs  in  October,  and  they  remain 
on  their  wintering  areas  until  March  when  they  return 
to  Canada  for  another  nesting  season.  Just  prior  to 
these  migrations,  it  is  easy  to  detect  a  special  restless- 
ness in  geese  and  to  sense  within  them  a  strange  and 
powerful  urge  to  make  these  journeys. 

Geese  usually  build  their  nests  on  the  ground-,  but 
often  use  some  elevated  mound  such  as  a  muskrat 
house  for  a  nesting  site.  The  nest  is  made  of  sticks 


and  grasses  and  lined  with  down.  About  five  or  six  eggs 
are  laid  and  are  incubated  28  to  30  days  by  the  female. 
The  gander  does  not  incubate  the  eggs,  but  he  remains 
close  by  and  leaves  no  doubt  about  his  interest  in 
protecting  his  family.  Both  adults  care  for  the  young. 

The  young  goslings  grow  rapidly.  By  midsummer 
they  are  flying  and  by  September  they  are  preparing 
for  their  long  migration. 

These  geese  feed  mainly  on  vegetable  matter  found 
in  marshes  and  also  in  fields.  They  normally  feed  in 
open  areas  where  they  can  see  for  long  distances.  At 
all  times  some  of  the  geese  have  their  long  necks  up 
to  watch  for  signs  of  danger. 

Short  flights  to  and  from  feeding  and  resting 
grounds  are  usually  made  by  small  flocks  flying  in  the 
familiar  "V"  formation.  These  flocks  are  usually  family 
groups  which  remain  together  until  the  next  breeding 
season. 

The  Canada  goose  is  a  good  match  for  even  the 
most  patient  and  persistent  of  waterfowl  hunters. 
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The  Canada  goose  (often  mis-labeled  the  "Canadian 
goose")  is  a  large  and  stately  bird.  Their  adult  size 
varies  a  great  deal  with  a  weight  range  of  from  7 
to  13  pounds. 


On  short  flights,  geese  travel  as  family  groups  and  usually  fly  in  a  "V" 
formation.  Migration  northward  to  nesting  grounds  is  often  spread  out 
over  a  matter  of  weeks  beginning  in  late  February.  Canadas  make  good 
parents  and  defend  the  nest  and  young  against  all  comers.  Often  the 
key  to  successful  broods  is  adequate  water  and  nesting  sites. 


The  Cai 
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There  are  not  many  sights  in  the  world  of  a  hun- 
ter to  equal  this.  The  least  movement  now  means 
goodbye  to  the  big  gray  birds  as  they  flare  out 
of  range. 


■f - 


da 


Although  the  Canada  goose  is  one  of  the  wisest,  most 
wary  of  our  game  birds,  they  will  decoy  to  a  properly 
set  spread.  This  hunter  readies  some  blocks. 


But  if  you're  well-concealed,  the  wind  is  right, 
the  decoys  convincingly  set,  and  a  dozen  other 
variables  are  on  your  side,  you  might  get  a  shot. 


There  it  is!  Only  a  hunter  can  know  what  this  moment  is  like. 
The  Canada  goose  is  a  magnificent  trophy,  one  worthy  of  the 
best  in  a  sportsman,  and  one  worthy  of  persistent  management. 
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The  Sanctuary  Idea: 

Its  History,  Problems  and 

Its  Aims 


by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

Raleigh 


|y|j|y|JlRDS  are  a  part  of  our  "America,  the  Beau- 
tiful" heritage,  as  much  America  as  its  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  its  deer  and  antelope,  its  magni- 
ficent forests,  its  wild  flowers,  its  soils  and  waters. 

Especially  are  birds  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
South  where,  for  untold  thousands  of  years  they 
have  come  winging  down  by  the  millions  from  their 
breeding  grounds  in  the  North  to  their  ancestral 
winter  homes,  the  fields  and  marshes  and  waters 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf  Country. 

The  South  is  more  than  the  proverbial  mocking- 
bird singing  in  the  magnolias;  it  is  the  raven  and 
the  golden  eagle  of  the  high  peaks  soaring  over 
the  hiker  on  the  Appalachian  Trail  while  Carolina 
juncos  flash  their  white  tail-feathers  on  the  path 
ahead,  and  from  somewhere  along  the  way  comes 
the  wiry,  musical  song  of  the  winter  wren. 

The  South  without  its  birds!  What  an  empty 
place  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  sanderlings 
skittering  along  its  sea-washed  shores.  How  empty 
a  South  would  be  without  its  snowy  egrets,  those 
"swamp  angels"  of  dark  cypress — and  other  waters 
— and  yet  how  close  we  came  to  losing  them  for  all 
time!  Think  of  a  Back  Bay  and  a  Pea  Island  with- 
out their  argosies  of  wintering  whistling  swans 
and  snow  geese,  those  great  birds  that  add  white 
magic  to  our  waters  of  the  Upper  South. 

The  Deep  South  is  roseate  spoonbills  raising  their 
pink  wings  over  green  waters  and  under  blue, 
cloud-flecked  skies.  The  South  is  a  great  white 
heron  of  the  Florida  Keys  standing,  as  in  a  Chinese 
painting,  by  the  water's  edge,  while  overhead  a 
man-o'-war  bird's  great  wings  carve  the  air  and 
below,  by  the  roadside,  a  gentle  ground  dove  takes 
its  dust  bath.  The  South  is  wild  ducks  flying  over 
the  winter-bronzed  Marshes  of  Glynn  as  much  as 
it  is  the  blue-green-gold  parula  warbler  that  builds 
its  nest  in  the  swaying  moss  of  a  live  oak  tree. 

And  how  southern  is  the  clarion  call  of  wild 
geese  "like  bugles  at  dawn"  and  shorebirds  coming 
down  to  the  haven  of  coastal  and  gulf  marshes! 

Close  Call 

And  yet,  all  over  America,  how  close  we  came 
to  losing  that  winged  heritage!  There  were  long 
decades  of  exploitation  and  indifference;  years 
when  "market-hunting"  of  wildfowl  was  Big  Busi- 
ness over  much  of  the  country,  and  the  slaughter 
of  ducks,  geese,  shorebirds,  gulls  and  terns,  rails, 
pigeons,  and  even  songbirds,  was  nationwide. 

Waterfowl,  of  course,  could  be  had  for  the  taking. 
Young  boys  learned  to  shoot  by  killing  songbirds — 
in  their  own,  or  anyone's  yard.  What  better  targets 


to  test  their  skill?  Nobody  cared.  Nobody,  that  is, 
except  "a  few  cranks  and  some  sentimental  old 
women."  And,  "This  is  a  free  country,  ain't  it?" 

It  was  the  millinery  trade  that  made  the  great 
inroads  into  the  beautiful  "plume  birds,"  the  egrets 
and  herons,  the  roseate  spoonbills.  Those  pink 
feathers  made  such  lovely  fans!  And  the  shore- 
birds,  the  gulls  and  terns?  A  gull?  Almost  a  whole 
soft  white  hat  for  Milady. 

Nor  were  songbirds  overlooked.  Not  even  the 
tiny  hummingbird.  Remember  the  famous  hat  on 
Fifth  Avenue?  "A  beautiful  creation,"  wrote  a 
fashion  editor,  "with  dozens  of  hummingbirds 
around  crown  and  brim." 

The  egrets  and  herons  of  the  exquisite  plumes 
were  almost  wiped  out.  The  aigrettes  were  "worth 
their  weight  in  gold."  Few  people  knew  that  often 
they  were  torn  from  the  living  bird,  and  the  young 
left  to  starve,  for  these  plumes  are  worn  only  dur- 
ing the  nuptial  period. 

Yes,  we  came  very  near  losing  that  winged  herit- 
age. But  an  idea  was  born  and  grew  and  spread  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  wise  and  farseeing  men  and 
women.  Sanctuary.  Sanctuary  for  the  birds!  (Birds 
at  first,  later  for  much  other  wildlife.) 

Sanctuary!  A  place  to  live  and  feed  and  breed 
unmolested.  Today,  "If  you  travel  much  in  the 
wilder  sections  of  the  country,  sooner  or  later  you 
are  likely  to  meet  the  sign  of  the  flying  goose — 
emblem  of  National  Wildlife  Refuges."  This  em- 
blem means:  "The  land  behind  the  sign  has  been 
dedicated  by  the  American  people  to  preserving,  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  as  much  of  our 
native  wildlife  as  can  be  retained  along  with  our 
modern  civilization." 

For  birds,  and  all  wildlife,  must  have  a  place  to 
live.  Little  by  little,  or  sometimes  in  great  sweeps, 
man  has  taken  over  their  living  space.  He  has 
drained  the  marshes  and  swamps,  cut  woodlands, 
plowed  the  prairies,  and  built  highways,  towns  and 
great  cities.  With  our  vast  increase  in  population 
and  industrialization,  much  of  this  was  inevitable. 

No  Birds? 

Unless  man  turns  certain  areas  (usually  margin- 
al lands  and  waters)  to  them  for  their  own,  the 
birds  must  go.  In  such  places  they  have  security — 
security  that  includes  protection,  food,  cover,  and 
water.  It  all  adds  up  to  maintenance,  control,  man- 
agement. (Long  years  ago  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
expressed  it  thus:  "There  will  always  be  wild  land 
not  required  for  settlement;  how  can  we  better 
use  it  than  by  making  it  a  sanctuary  for  living  wild 
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things  that  afford  pleasure  to  all  who  see  them?") 

This  idea  of  areas  of  security  did  not  come  sud- 
denly or  quickly.  There  were  a  few  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness  as  far  back  as  1877,  when  Florida 
passed  a  law  protecting  plume  birds.  The  work  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  in  establishing 
the  National  Audubon  Society  formed  "for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  birds  and  their  eggs;"  and  the  Lacy 
Act  of  1900,  all  voiced  protests  against  the  ruthless 
slaughter  of  birds.  Here  and  there  a  few  refuges 
were  being  established,  especially  for  colonial  birds. 

And  then  a  milestone  in  refuge  history!  March 
4,  1905,  the  first  federal  wildlife  refuge  was  created 
when  Frank  M.  Chapman  (of  the  American  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History,  and  author  of  Birds  of 
Eastern  North  America)  persuaded  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  great  conservationist  as  well 
as  a  great  hunter,  to  set  aside  a  small  island  on  the 
east  coast  of  Florida,  as  a  refuge  for  pelicans,  as 
well  as  egrets,  herons  ,and  white  ibises,  which  were 
being  shot  by  the  plume  hunters.  It  was  named 
Pelican  Island  and  was  only  3  acres — but  it  was 
an  important  beginning.  Along  with  the  federal 
government  and  the  National  Audubon  Society,  it 
led  in  the  crusade  for  wildlife  protection. 

"In  the  South,"  wrote  J.  J.  Murray,  Virginia 
minister-ornithologist,  "bird  protection  on  a  worth- 
while scale  began  in  North  Carolina,  under  the 
leadership  of  T.  Gilbert  Pearson  (one  of  the  authors 
of  Birds  of  North  Carolina,  and  later,  for  many 
years,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society).  Under  him,  on  March  11,  1902,  in  Greens- 
boro, the  Audubon  Society  of  North  Carolina  was 
formed.  On  May  1,  1903,  the  first  game  warden  was 
appointed  at  Pamlico  Sound.  This  was  the  first 
South  Atlantic  State  to  provide  a  game  warden 
with  a  law  with  teeth  in  it." 

Another  important  milepost  in  the  conservation 
of  our  bird  life  was  the  passing  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  (July  3,  1918)  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  protection  of  birds  migrating  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  thus  making  migratory 
waterfowl  a  federal  responsibility  and  giving  it 
both  prestige  and  force. 

Slow  Comeback 

Under  protection,  as  the  years  passed,  the  birds 
slowly  began  to  come  back.  At  times  there  was 
open  warfare,  even  some  killings,  over  patrolling, 
especially  of  those  Audubon  wardens  who  were 
protecting  the  plume  birds.  It  wasn't  easy.  Much  of 
it  was  uphill  work,  for  the  bulk  of  the  population 
was  still  indifferent  to  birds.  "After  all,"  said  one 
southern  legislator,  "these  creatures  are  nothing 
but  birds,  if  anyone  gains  pleasure  or  profit  by 
killing  them,  let  them."  And  "They're  ourn  to  use," 
was  the  resentful  cry  often  heard. 

Though  this  protection  for  other  wildlife,  as  well 
as  for  birds  moved  slowly,  many  people  began  to 
realize  the  laws  had  teeth  in  them.  Too,  education 
was  helping.  The  National  Audubon  Society  was  in 
the  forefront,  and  in  New  York  State,  under  Liberty 


Hyde  Bailey  and  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  the 
Nature  Study  movement  was  underway. 

Along  with  the  garden  club  movement,  the 
"Green  Revolution"  that  swept  the  country,  there 
came  an  added  interest  in  birds,  especially  song 
birds.  "For  birds,"  said  the  enthusiastic  women 
gardeners  "are  the  soul  of  the  garden."  Bird  Clubs 
were  being  formed.  More  and  more  people  were 
taking  part  in  the  annual  Christmas  Bird  Count. 
Groups  were  going  to  refuges  (sanctuaries)  that 
were  being  established,  to  see  the  ducks,  geese, 
swans,  and  other  birds. 

Yes,  most  of  the  birds  were  safe  now,  and  increas- 
ing. (This  was  of  the  yesterdays;  today,  DDT  is 
taking  its  toll  of  songbirds,  in  particular.)  But 
there  began  a  terrific  and  dangerous  decline  in  the 
numbers  of  waterfowl,  which  reached  its  lowest 
ebb  in  the  '30's.  "This  was  due,"  said  the  experts, 
"to  several  causes:  overhunting,  great  drainage 
projects  of  swamps  and  marshlands  after  World 
War  I  when  soaring  food  prices  and  an  intensive 
agriculture  decreed  the  draining  of  the  marshes 
and  the  plowing  of  the  prairies.  Moreover,  during 
the  war  many  more  men  had  been  trained  to  shoot 
— and  both  guns  and  ammunition  were  far  better. 
So  was  transportation.  Cars,  even  airplanes,  were 
coming  into  the  hunting  picture. 

Of  course,  the  reaction  set  in.  Following  long 
droughts  those  plowed  prairies  became  Dust  Bowls; 
their  ponds,  sloughs,  and  potholes — once  the  great 
prairies'  breeding  places  for  vast  numbers  of  water- 
fowl— dried  up.  Starvation  and  disease  set  in 
among  the  birds. 

What  to  do?  Some  pessimists,  even  among  the 
conservationists,  said,  "It's  too  late.  The  ducks  are 
doomed  anyhow.  Let  the  hunters  have  them." 

But  into  the  picture  came  the  grisly-determined 
conservationists  who  insisted  the  waterfowl  could 
and  must  be  saved.  The  dynamic  "Ding"  Darling, 
with  his  cartoons  and  terse  comments,  made  the 
public  aware  of  the  danger.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson, 
Frederick  C.  Lincoln,  Clarence  Cottam,  Jr.,  Clark 
Salyer  II,  Aldo  Leopold  and  others  girded  for  the 
fray. 

It  was  then  the  vast  wildlife  sanctuaries,  or 
refuge  program,  got  underway,  with  the  country's 
government  at  the  helm.  Projects  involving  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  including  the  purchasing  and 
setting  aside  for  wildlife  use  millions  of  acres 
required  not  only  Uncle  Sam's  pocketbook,  but  his 
laws,  his  power,  and  his  prestige.  Vast  sums  were 
spent.  An  $8,500,000  emergency  fund  was  obtained 
for  buying  lands  and  improving  those  lands  by 
constructing  dikes,  impoundments  for  fresh  water, 
roads,  fences,  equipment  and  buildings.  This  fund 
included  $1,000,000  set  aside  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  for  the  purchase  of  refuge  lands,  and 
still  another  $1,500,000  for  retirement  of  submarg- 
inal  lands  for  waterfowl  purposes. 

"The  $3,500,000  from  drought  relief  funds  for 
purchasing  and  developing  lands  within  the  Dust 
Bowl  areas  were  augmented  by  $2,500,000  from  the 
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Works  Progress  Adminstration  for  engineering 
surveys,  water  control  structures  and  further  de- 
velopment of  these  ranges  through  plantings. 

It  wasn't  easy,  this  trying  to  salvage  our  water- 
fowl. Much  of  it  was  uphill  work  and  when  it  came 
to  exercising  stringent  control  over  the  hunting 
of  ducks,  geese,  and  other  wildfowl  on  lands  and 
waters  where  once  had  been  public  shooting,  there 
was  resentment,  and  all  too  often  illegal  shooting. 
Yet,  out  of  the  vast  fund  of  research  and  informa- 
tion accumulated  under  the  leadership  and  direc- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (form- 
erly the  Biological  Survey),  a  waterfowl  restoration 
program  that  "staggered  the  world,"  according  to 
Albert  M.  Day,  was  set  up. 

With  the  expanding  of  the  wildlife  refuges  there 
slowly  grew  a  better  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship of  birds  and  wildlife  to  their  habitats — of  the 
interrelationships  between  birds,  animals,  plants, 
soils,  water  and  climate.  (Today  we  add  air — and 
pollution.)  ECOLOGY  came  into  the  picture,  the 
tragedy  of  the  Dust  Bowl  and  its  aftermath  bring- 
ing about  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting the  soil.  Out  of  this  understanding  and  need 
was  born  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Refuge  Takes  Work 

Soon  it  was  recognized  that  one  does  not  acquire 
acreage  of  marsh  and  water,  label  it  a  refuge,  and 
expect  the  birds  to  flock  in  and  look  after  them- 
selves. An  effective  refuge  means  maintenance, 
protection,  food,  water  and  security. 

The  first  work  with  allocated  funds  was  recog- 
nized as  an  emergency.  Some  of  the  conservation- 
ists under  the  leadership  of  "Ding"  Darling  put 
across  the  Migratory  Bird  Banding  Stamp  Act 
(March  18,  1934)  which  provided  that  the  revenue 
from  the  one  dollar  stamp  (raised  to  $2.00  in  1948 — 
and  now  to  $3.00)  be  used  as  a  special  fund  "for 
use  in  the  acquisition  and  improvement  for  invio- 
late sanctuaries  for  waterfowl  management."  The 
Act  requires  every  duck  and  goose  hunter  over  six- 
teen years  of  age  to  have  a  stamp  in  his  possession. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  established 
in  1933.  Fortunately,  some  of  those  CCC  camps 
were  established  on  wildlife  refuges,  many  of  them 
in  the  South,  Mattamuskeet  and  Swanquarter  in 
North  Carolina;  Cape  Romain,  Sandhills  and  Sav- 
annah in  South  Carolina  (the  latter  partly  in  Geor- 
gia), Okefenokee  in  Georgia;  St.  Marks  in  Florida; 
Lacassine  and  Delta  in  Louisiana. 

"Today,  while  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem contains  over  300  areas,  only  about  170  have 
personnel  resident  on  or  near  the  project.  Much  of 
the  development  and  management  for  wildlife  has 
been  concentrated  on  these  170  areas."  WILD 
SANCTUARIES  (1968  Robert  Murphy.) 

After  a  short  (two  years)  but  intensive  period 
in  which  seeming  miracles  were  accomplished,  be- 
cause of  ill  health  Mr.  Darling  retired  from  this 
office.  Of  him  and  his  work,  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson, 


who  succeeded  him  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Biolog- 
ical Survey  said,  "No  man  ever  contributed  more 
to  the  conservation  movement  in  so  short  a  time." 

Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  of  1937, 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act, 
raised  the  standards  of  the  state  game  administra- 
tion. By  it  the  10%  (later  raised  to  11%)  Federal 
excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  goes 
into  a  special  fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury,  with  an- 
nual appropriations  from  it  being  allotted  to  the 
states.  The  states  themselves  select  their  own  wild- 
life resoration  projects.  Through  funds  from  this 
act  much  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  tidal 
marshes  along  the  entire  Atlantic  Coast. 

By  1940  the  national  wildlife  refuge  program 
was  well  underway,  with  refuges  being  spaced 
strategically  along  the  four  main  fly  ways:  Atlantic; 
Mississippi;  Central,  and  Pacific,  which  provide 
feeding  and  resting  areas  en  route.  The  breeding 
and  wintering  areas  in  the  North  and  South  are 
generally  large.  All  refuges,  whichever  type,  must 
have  four  vital  essentials:  food,  water,  cover,  and 
protection.  Emphasis  was  at  first  directed  upon  the 
breeding  areas  as  having  the  greatest  need,  but 
in  subsequent  years  experience  has  shown  the  need 
particularly  of  the  winter  ones — for  almost  all 
waterfowl  coming  down  the  Atlantic  and  Missis- 
sippi flyways  winter  within  the  states,  and  the 
majority  in  the  South. 

If  possible,  look  at  map  and  note  extent  of 
breeding  range  for  most  waterfowl  and  how  re- 
stricted the  wintering  range.  Hence  the  importance 
of  the  winter  refuges.  Over  and  over  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  no  matter  how  successful  the 
breeding  grounds,  or  the  refuges  en  route,  we  can 
have  only  as  many  birds  as  can  be  successfully  car- 
ried over  the  winter.  Thus  the  winter  refuge  cap- 
acity is  a  limiting  factor.  The  South  has  many  of 
these  refuges,  but  more  are  needed. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  with  an  in- 
creasing human  population  there  is  increased  hunt- 
ing pressure  on  the  waterfowl  that  remain.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  permissable  take  be  regulated 
and  enforced  so  as  to  insure  an  adequate  breeding 
stock. 

Special  Problems 

All  refuges  have  many  problems  in  common,  yet 
each  type  has  its  special  requirements.  Our  breed- 
ing refuges  are  mainly  in  the  northern  states  and 
in  the  western  prairies.  They  need  to  be  managed 
to  provide  suitable  food  and  cover  in  spring  and 
summer  for  breeding  birds  arid  their  young.  Con- 
trol of  predators  is  often  important.  Production  of 
a  maximum  food  supply,  available  in  both  spring 
and  fall  on  the  resting  and  feeding  refuges  is  more 
important  than  variety.  A  lot  of  food  for  a  short 
time  is  needed.  On  these,  predator  control  is  less 
important. 

To  the  South,  the  winter  refuges  are  most  im- 
portant and  they  often  require  a  combination  of 
methods  and  management.  In  winter  it  is  essential 
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Refuges,  sanctuaries  for  wildlife,  are  becoming:  increasingly 
important  in  providing  sustained  wildlife  populations. 

that  much  of  the  areas  be  flooded  and  quantities  of 
food,  rather  than  variety,  are  necessary,  the  type 
depending  on  the  region.  Three-square  sedge  is  one 
of  the  staple  foods  in  several  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  regions. 

In  my  Odyssey  of  several  southern  national  wild- 
life refuges,  I  found  that  controlled  burning  is  prac- 
ticed on  most  of  them.  This  is  often  necessary 
where  valuable  food  plants  are  being  crowded  out 
by  less  desirable  growths.  Usually  a  definite  rota- 
tion of  a  third  of  such  areas  is  burned  each  year. 
In  some  places  this  allows  browse  for  geese  and 
makes  seeds,  rootstalks  and  tubers  more  available 
for  several  species  of  ducks. 

In  fresh-water  marshes  cattails  can  become  a 
problem,  and  in  many  regions  sawgrass  is  un- 
desirable— both  useless  and  difficult  to  destroy. 
Herbicides  were  also  being  used  more  and  more  to 
control  unwanted  vegetation — but  more  and  more 
such  is  being  questioned. 

Manipulation  of  water  levels  is  also  an  important 
part  of  the  management  of  many  southern  winter- 
ing refuges.  Farming  is  necessary  on  most  of  them 
to  supplement  the  natural  foods  for  these  myriads 
of  winged  winter  resorters.  Corn,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
soybeans,  cowpeas,  rice,  chufa,  and  grain  sorghums 
are  produced  on  some  of  them,  the  usual  method 
being  through  local  farmers  cooperating  on  a 
share-crop  basis.  The  farmer  furnishes  labor,  equip- 
ment, seed,  fertilizer,  and  retains  either  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  crop,  the  rest  remains  on 
the  refuge  as  food  for  the  birds. 

In  the  overall  picture,  management  is  of  vast 
importance.  Just  how  much  wildlife  is  tied  up 
with  the  land  was  stressed  by  Albert  W.  Day,  form- 
er Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
who  stated:  "Wildlife  is  a  product  of  the  land  as 
much  as  grass  and  trees  and  its  management  is 
inexorably  interwoven  with  the  treatment  of  soils 
and  waters." 

Although  predation  is  less  of  a  problem  on  the 
southern  refuges  than  on  the  breeding  areas  of  the 
North  and  West,  where  foxes,  coyotes,  skunks, 
stray  cats,  and  bullsnakes  take  their  toll  of  eggs  and 
nestlings,  still  the  South  does  have  its  problems.  In 
Louisiana,  muskrats,  and  the  coypu,  or  nutria,  can 
be  either  assets  or  liabilities.  Raccoons,  too,  are 


often  a  problem.  On  some  refuges  they  are  live- 
trapped  by  the  State  and  shipped  to  other  areas  for 
restocking.  At  times  red  foxes  can  also  be  liabilities. 

Like  fire,  grazing  on  refuges  can  also  be  a  good 
servant  or  a  bad  master.  This  is  primarily  a  prob- 
lem in  prairie  and  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Where 
there  is  too  rampant  a  growth  of  weeds  and  native 
grasses  waterfowl  cannot  find  open  water  areas 
in  which  to  feed,  and  the  unwanted  growth  chokes 
out  good  wildfood  plants  and  cover.  In  such  situa- 
tions grazing  and  hay-cutting  helps,  brings  in  some 
income,  and  may  also  be  an  aid  in  fire  protection. 
On  the  other  hand,  local  pressure  for  more  graz- 
ing than  is  practical  sometimes  leads  either  to  over- 
grazing, with  disastrous  results,  or  to  local  ill  will, 
caused  by  refusing  contentious  demands  for  more. 

Pollution,  by  city  wastes,  and  salt-water  in- 
filtration caused,  for  example,  by  dredging  for  the 
Inland  Waterway  creates  other  problems. 

The  problem  of  public  shooting  being  allowed 
on  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  as  it  is  on  small  sec- 
tions of  Mattamuskeet,  Blackbeard,  St.  Marks,  Lox- 
ahathee,  Chassakowitxka,  Noxubee  and  Wheeler, 
has  both  bitter  opponents  and  strong  advocates. 
Opponents  insist  the  refuges  should  be  "inviolate 
sanctuaries."  One  advocate:  "A  refuge  under  man- 
agement furnishes  many  months  of  wildlife  use, 
while  shooting  is  permitted  for  only  a  limited  time 
and  in  a  limited  area  of  the  refuge.  An  example  of 
this  is  Mattamuskeet." 

Too,  advocates  point  out  that  in  many  cases  lands 
about  the  refuges  have  been  owned  for  years,  or 
are  being  bought  up  by,  private  hunting  clubs  that 
usually  are  too  costly  and/or  too  exclusive  for  John 
Citizen.  Yet,  in  a  democracy,  John  Citizen  feels  he 
is  due  a  chance — and  in  general  he  prefers  to  do  it 
legitimately. 

In  WILD  SANCTUARIES  Robert  Murphy 
states: 

"The  success  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System's  efforts  to  restore  populations  of  American 
waterfowl,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  ensure  their 
survival  is  reflected  in  the  increasing  number  of  re- 
fuges that  offer  open  hunting  seasons  to  harvest  the 
overage  in  waterfowl  production. 

Going  personal,  I  prefer  my  birds  alive;  my  own 
hunting  is  with  binoculars  and  notebook — and  I 
defy  anyone  to  have  a  better  time!  But  I  also  realize 
that  man,  from  the  time  he  could  handle  a  rock,  a 
club,  a  spear,  a  snare,  an  arrow,  or  a  gun,  has  been 
a  hunter.  I  recognize  his  rights — as  I  expect  him  to 
recognize  mine.  I  try  to  understand  his  thrill  at 
bringing  down  a  good  shot.  But,  I  want  that  shot 
to  be  legitimate,  and  I  want  assurance  that  the 
hunting  fraternity  will  itself  agree  and  live  up  to 
adequate  restrictions  and  restraints,  so  that  there 
will  always  be  birds,  both  for  the  hunter  and  the 
bird  watcher. 

Guy  Emerson,  outstanding  banker-ornithologist, 
one  of  the  country's  best  field  ornithologists,  put  it 
succinctly:  "Most  of  our  180,000,000  people  love  to 
look  at  wild  ducks  rather  than  shoot  them."  ± 
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"This  Snake  is  Good" 

A, 


by  Bernadette  Hoyle 


Raleigh 


•  NY  boy  or  girl  who  has  ever  collected  "crea- 
tures"— green  snakes,  lizards,  and  the  like — will 
thrill  to  the  adventures  of  Duncan  McKenna,  the 
boy  hero  of  Helen  Copeland's  books,  DUNCAN'S 
WORLD  and  THIS  SNAKE  IS  GOOD. 

Helen,  the  attractive  mother  of  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  uses  many  of  her  children's  own  experi- 
ences in  her  books:  THIS  SNAKE  IS  GOOD  is 
based  primarily  on  a  camp  experience  of  Bill  when 
he  was  much  younger.  At  present  he  is  a  zoology 
major  at  Duke  University. 

The  author  herself  was  also  a  zoology  major  at 
Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Massachusetts.  She  also 
did  graduate  work  in  this  field  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity. 

THIS  SNAKE  IS  GOOD  was  originally  a  short 
story.  After  it  was  published,  Helen  received  a 
telephone  call  from  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Publishing 
Company  in  New  York,  asking  if  she  could  expand 
the  story  into  a  novel  for  boys.  The  result  is  a 
captivating  book  with  fast  paced  adventures. 

How  THIS  SNAKE  IS  GOOD  came  to  be  written 
is  a  story  in  itself.  Helen  says  that  Bill,  then  aged 
seven,  insisted  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to  camp. 
"He  had  great  plans  for  exploring  and  fishing 
great  populations  of  creatures  for  his  terrarium," 
she  said.  "He  had  always  been  a  collector — garter 
snakes,  lizards,  king  snakes,  hognoses,  green 
snakes,  preying  mantises — every  creature  he  could 
find  would  be  housed  at  our  house. 

"He  knew,  of  course,  the  poisonous  snakes,  the 


copperheads  or  rattlesnakes — and  they  were  out  of 
bounds.  He  knew  the  rules.  You  wore  boots,  Gokey 
boots,  ordered  from  a  catalog.  He  knew  where  to 
stand  when  you  lift  a  log  to  see  under  it.  He  knew 
how  to  pin  a  snake's  head  before  you  caught  it. 
He'd  had  experience  with  bites.  Even  a  king  snake 
would  sometimes  bite  if  you  rushed  him.  And  the 
king  snake  was  the  best  kind." 

Bill  knew  all  the  virtues  of  the  king  snake.  It 
would  eat  other  snakes.  So,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
poisonous  snakes  you  just  had  to  have  a  king  snake 
and  you'd  be  safe.  Farmers  would  be  safe  and 
camps  would  be  safe  from  any  copperheads  or 
rattlers.  A  king  snake  was  better  than  a  watch 
dog  when  it  came  to  protecting  children  from 
dangerous  snakes. 

There  was  a  distrust  of  all  snakes  among  many 
of  the  campers,  boys  who  had  not  grown  up  near 
a  Nature  Museum,  as  Bill  had.  Even  some  of  the 
counselors  had  superstitions  to  tell  which  Bill  knew 
were  not  true,  such  as  the  legendary  hoop  snake 
that  bites  its  own  tail  and  attacks  by  rolling  like  a 
hoop  at  the  victim. 

But  snakes  were  caught  at  the  camp,  said  Bill. 
"People  would  step  on  them  and  then  turn  on 
their  heels."  In  the  green  trash  cans  there  were 
often  the  bodies  of  dead  snakes.  Some  of  the  boys 
had  scout  knives  and  would  cut  the  snakes  down 
the  middle  just  to  see  what  was  inside.  Some  would 
use  a  long  garter  snake  like  a  whip  to  see  if  the 


Charlotte  author  Helen  Copeland  (left),  sons  Howard,  Bill  and  Jamie,  and  daughter 
Marion.  No  one  seems  too  concerned  over  Jamie's  pet  water  snake. 


superstition  was  true  that  you  could  snap  it  and 
the  head  would  come  off. 

He  still  remembers — this  boy  who  loved  snakes — 
the  "cute  little  black  snake"  (he  thought  it  was  a 
young  hognose)  lying  in  the  trash  can,  the  red 
meat  showing  through  the  vertical  slit  up  the  mid- 
line. Shy  and  seven,  he  knew  the  boys  would  laugh 
if  he  asked  them  to  give  him  the  snakes  instead  of 
killing  them.  The  counsellors  didn't  like  snakes 
either,  he  said.  And  so,  Bill  remembers  that  he 
didn't  do  anything  except  "turn  around  so  they 
couldn't  see  my  tears." 

Others  years  at  other  camps  were  different, 
though.  He  was  encouraged  in  his  nature  interests 
by  counsellors  and  he  had  friends  who  enjoyed  the 
collecting  expeditions  with  him.  Terrariums  were 
set  up  for  the  creatures  found  and  others  helped 
in  catching  toads  and  lizards  to  feed  the  snakes, 
and  bugs  for  the  preying  mantis,  another  of  his 
favorite  pets. 

"But  the  emotional  impact  of  that  first  year  at 
camp  stayed  with  me,"  said  Helen.  "I  kept  wonder- 
ing how  old  a  boy  would  have  to  be  to  do  something 
about  such  a  situation." 

Finally,  the  plot  of  THIS  SNAKE  IS  GOOD 
evolved.  The  boy  hero,  Duncan  McKenna,  is  a  shy 
12-year-old  in  this  unfavorable  camp  situation  who, 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  had  toughened  up  sufficient- 
ly so  that  by  the  end  of  camp  he  is  able  to  slug  it 
out  with  the  camp  bully  in  defense  of  a  king  snake 
he  has  found. 

However,  when  Helen  finished  the  book  and 
sent  it  to  the  publisher,  she  was  asked  to  write 
another  book,  one  in  which  Duncan  was  also  the 
main  character,  but  a  book  that  established  Duncan 
in  his  own  territory.  This  book,  DUNCAN'S 
WORLD,  was  published  first.  THIS  SNAKE  IS 
GOOD,  although  actually  written  first,  is  the  sequel 
to  DUNCAN'S  WORLD. 

In  DUNCAN'S  WORLD,  the  boy  is  depicted  as  the 
son  of  the  director  of  the  Nature  Museum,  who  had 
traveled  extensively  with  his  father  on  collecting 
trips  for  the  museum  and  had  been  encouraged 
in  his  interest  in  nature  from  the  time  he  was  a 
little  boy  who  came  in  with  a  bug  in  his  hand  and 
a  jelly  jar  was  found  to  put  it  in.  Duncan's  main 
pet  is  a  raccoon  named  Tony. 

"When  I  was  a  child,  we  had  a  raccoon,"  said 
Helen,  "so  Duncan's  experiences  with  Tony  stem 
from  my  own  life  as  well  as  from  tales  I  heard  at 
the  Nature  Museum." 

Now  Helen  has  a  third  book  in  the  series,  titled 
THE  FESTIVAL  IN  THE  PARK.  This  also  has 
a  strong  nature  interest  and  presents  a  new  "crea- 
ture," Big  Neck,  a  huge,  soft-shelled  turtle  that 
was  actually  caught  by  Bill  as  it  is  described  in  the 
book.  Bill  was  walking  barefoot  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Wylie,  near  Charlotte,  when  the  ground 
under  his  foot  began  to  tremble.  Keeping  the 
weight  on  his  foot,  he  dug  down,  knowing  what 
he'd  find,  but  not  believing  it  would  be  such  a 


whopper.  "These  things  are  dangerous,"  said 
Helen,  "They  have  necks  a  foot  long  that  can  whirl 
around,  and  bony  jaws  that  will  clamp  down  and 
tear  off  a  finger.  Bill  knows  how  to  handle  Big 
Neck  ...  so  Duncan  does,  too.  But  in  THE  FES- 
TIVAL IN  THE  PARK,  Duncan's  enemy  does  not 
know  how  to  handle  the  huge  turtle  and  he  gets 
a  bloody  hand  from  Big  Neck  which,  of  course, 
results  in  revenge. 

"I  have  thought  in  these  books  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  give  children  some  practical  instructions 
on  how  to  build  homes  for  these  creatures  they 
catch,"  said  Helen.  "So,  in  DUNCAN'S  WORLD 
there  are  directions,  mixed  in  with  the  action,  on 
how  to  set  up  an  aquarium.  And  in  THE  FES- 
TIVAL IN  THE  PARK,  Duncan  and  his  friends 
and  a  concrete  mixing  man  build  a  backyard  pool 
and  a  waterfall.  This  we  did  in  our  own  backyard, 
so  that  writing  was  done  from  experience." 

Her  editor  likes  the  way  Helen  handles  the 
"grisly"  aspects  of  nature  and  has  encouraged  her 
to  go  "all  out"  on  the  nature  lore.  In  her  books 
she  has  gone  into  detail  on  things  such  as  the  birth 
of  baby  raccoons,  the  fate  of  a  frog  in  the  slippery 
hands  of  Fluffy,  Tony's  mate  at  the  Nature  Muse- 
um, the  ingestion  of  one  snake  by  another,  the 
prissy  ritual  of  a  preying  mantis  eating  a  grass- 
hopper. 

"But  the  main  point  I  hope  to  get  across  in  these 
books  which  feature  Duncan  is  his  attitude  of  re- 
spect for  living  things,"  said  the  author. 

In  THIS  SNAKE  IS  GOOD,  especially,  Duncan's 
strength  is  in  his  defense  of  what  he  knows  to  be 
good.  "This  snake  is  good,  Uncle  Murdock,"  he 
says  to  the  terrified  camp  counsellor  and  all  the 
counsellors  and  campers  at  the  final  campfire.  In 
the  light  of  the  campfire  and  the  full  moon,  he 
calms  the  frightened  king  snake  that  was  discover- 
ed where  Duncan  had  hidden  it,  and  tells  again 
why  the  king  snake  is  good  and  proves  that  it  is 
tame.  But  there  are  always  bullies  and  unbelievers 
and  Duncan  is  plunged  into  the  fight  of  his  life. 

Helen  Copeland  lives  with  her  family  at  1850 
Maryland  Avenue,  Charlotte.  Her  first  published 
article  appeared  in  REDBOOK  magazine  in  July, 
1961,  and  was  titled  "How  to  Raise  Children  and 
Other  Odd  Delightful  Creatures."  It  dealt  with  the 
value  of  encouraging  children  in  the  hobby  of 
learning  about  nature  and  setting  up  terrariums 
and  aquariums  to  keep  creatures  in.  As  a  result  of 
the  article,  the  Audubon  Society  sold  1,700  leaflets 
of  instructions  on  the  care  of  terrarium  and  a- 
quarium  pets. 

Her  first  book,  MEET  MIKI  TAKINO,  for  chil- 
dren aged  five  to  eight,  was  published  in  1963. 

Because  of  her  intense  interest  in  nature  and  the 
true  experiences  on  which  her  writing  is  based, 
there  is  no  "credibility  gap"  in  her  books.  And  the 
young  readers  who  devour  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  published  can  hardly  wait  until  the  next  Helen 
Copeland  book  appears.  ^ 
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1970  Off  to  Late  Start 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  anything  or  anyone  but  provi- 
dence, the  January  issue  of  WILDLIFE  was  about  two  weeks  late.  Gremlins  and 
glips  ranged  from  press  breakdowns  to  cold  weather  that  brought  natural  gas 
pressure  so  low  the  ink  couldn't  be  dried  on  fast-moving  paper. 

February  Ends  Hunting  Seasons 

The  general  hunting  seasons  end  at  sunset  February  28  except  for  a  brief 
turkey  gobbler  season  from  April  13-18  west  of  U.  S.  401  from  the  S.  C.  line  to 
Raleigh  and  west  of  U.  S.  1  from  Raleigh  to  the  Virginia  line.  Check  your  hunt- 
ing regulations  for  exceptions  to  this. 

Is  Your  Fishing  License  Up  to  Date ? 

Although  February  is  not  generally  considered  to  be  a  fishing  month,  be 
sure  your  fishing  license  is  valid.  Fishing  licenses  are  issued  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  while  combination  hunting-fishing  licenses  are  valid  from  August 
1  to  July  31. 

Boat  Registration  Record  Set 

During  1969  a  total  of  70,685  boats  were  registered  by  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  Ten  years  ago  when  the  boating  safety  act  of  1959  went  into 
effect  37,542  boats  were  registered.  Registration  applies  only  to  boats 
powered  by  machinery  of  more  than  ten  horsepower. 

Waterfowl  Watching  Time 

With  all  the  seasons  closed  on  waterfowl,  February  is  a  good  month  to 
observe  dozens  of  species  on  areas  such  as  the  Pea  Island  (Dare  County) , 
Mattamuskeet  (Hyde  County)  and  Gaddy's  Pond  (Anson  County).  Birds  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  hunting  season  is  over  and  may  be  approached  much  more  closely 
from  now  until  they  begin  their  migration  to  the  northern  nesting  grounds. 

DON'T  FORGET 

Mark  your  calendar  now  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  N.  C.  Wild- 
life Federation  Friday  and  Saturday  February  27-28.  Site  is  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Hotel  in  Winston-Salem.  These  conventions  have  grown  bigger  and  more  signifi- 
cant each  year  —  and  Winston-Salem  is  noted  for  its  hospitality. 
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I  HE  National  Safe  Boating 
Committee,  headquartered  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  announc- 
ed selection  of  the  1970  Safe 
Boating  Week  slogan.  "Safe 
Boating  Is  No  Accident"  will  be 
seen  on  banners,  placards,  etc. 
during  the  week  that  includes 
July  4th.  As  has  been  said  be- 
fore, the  Safe  Boating  Week 
slogan  should  be  foremost  in 
your  mind  for  each  trip,  during 
every  week  of  the  year. 

Here  is  an  idea,  why  not  start 
plans  now,  in  February,  to  take 
part  in  a  Safe  Boating  Week  pro- 
gram in  your  area,  in  June  or 
July.  Some  2,400  organizations 
reportedly  participated  in  last 
year's  week  of  emphasizing  safe 
boating,  nationwide. 

Accident  Increase  in  '69 

What  might  be  termed  a  real- 
istic justification  for  the  above 
idea,  the  slogan  and  associated 
safety  endeavor,  is  the  fact  that 
boating  accident  totals  increased 
in  1969.  A  preliminary  survey  of 
1969  totals,  conducted  on  the  eve 
of  the  new  year,  show  that  68 
fatalities  occurred.  The  total 
number  of  accidents  reported  on 
was  116. 

If  you  read  or  scan  this  column 
from  time  to  time  (or  other  boat- 


ing literature),  you  are  probably 
aware  of  the  accident  types.  Col- 
lision with  another  vessel  or  a 
fixed  object,  falls  overboard,  cap- 
sizing, fire  or  explosion  and 
flooding  are  common  causes. 
These  and  other  statistics  are 
similar  to  the  year  before.  Also 
similar  to  1968  and  on  back  to 
man's  launching  of  the  first  log 
is  the  fact  that  many  victims 
could  have  escaped  with  no  more 
than  a  chill  if  a  life-saving  de- 
vice had  been  worn.  In  the  April 
issue  (page  9)  a  chart  of  Boating 
Accidents,  1960-68  was  present- 
ed. Charts  have  a  way  of  being 
just  charts  to  most  of  us.  But 
there  are  a  few  points  of  interest 
about  the  one  mentioned. 

We  started  the  past  decade 
with  37  fatalities  and  approxi- 
mately 37,000  boats  registered. 
We  ended  it  (1969  figures)  with 
68  fatalities  and  approximately 
71,000  boats  registered. 

One  way  to  speak  of  this  is 
that  we  have  one  boating  fatal- 
ity, or  less,  for  each  1,000  boats 
registered.  The  "or  less"  is  the 
good  part  because  in  every  year 
except  1960  and  1965  the  ratio 
was  lower  than  1  per  1,000.  The 
year  1965  saw  our  all-time  peak 
from  a  ratio  standpoint  with  63 
fatalities  and  5,300  registered. 
There  was  a  downward  trend  in 
1966  and  1967,  then  an  upswing 
in  1968  and  here  in  1969,  the 
total  of  68  fatalities  is  an  all-time 
high  insofar  as  actual  loss  of 
lives  and  that  is  what  is  impor- 
tant. So  let  us  not  confuse  the 
issue  with  too  many  statistics. 
Many,  some  years  a  majority,  of 
our  fatalities  occur  from  smaller 
unregistered  motor  boats.  There 


Cold  weather  boating:  moves  from  duck  hunting,  which  ended 
last  month,  to  late  winter  angling.  Be  extra  careful  this  year. 
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may  be  25,000  or  more  of  those. 
And  during  all  years  many,  or 
should  we  say  a  majority,  of  the 
accidents  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  closer  attention  to  boat 
operation. 

Industry  Reports 

Reports  from  the  boating  in- 
dustry show  another  growth 
year.  Recreational  boating  sales 
increased  by  an  estimated  4.5 
percent  and  reached  a  new  peak 
of  $3,292,000,000.  The  dollars 
spent  by  Americans  on  boating 
went  for  new  and  used  boats, 
motors,  accessories,  safety  equip- 
ment, fuel,  insurance,  docking, 
maintenance,  launching,  storage, 
repairs  and  club  membership. 

Along  with  this  general  in- 
crease in  "everything,"  the  aver- 
age size  of  outboard  boats  pur- 
chased increased  from  15.4  feet 
in  1968  to  15.9  in  1969.  Outboard 
motors  too  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease in  size  from  31.5  in  1968 
to  33.1  in  1969  with  motors  of 
45  hp  and  up  commanding  34% 
of  the  market. 

And  an  estimated  510,000  new 
outboard  motors  were  sold  in  the 
nation  last  year.  Incidentally,  the 
total  number  of  motors  in  use  in 
North  Carolina  is  now  estimated 
by  the  industry  to  be  111,000. 

New  Access  Area 

Construction  started  in  Decem- 
ber on  a  new  boating  access  area 
for  Blewett  Falls  Lake  in  Rich- 
mond County.  The  ramp  will  be 
located  on  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  on  Mountain  Creek  just  off 
secondary  road  1148. 

This  area  will  bring  the  total 
number  of  launching  sites  con- 
structed by  the  Commission  to 
99. 

Access  Book  Available 

Copies  of  the  Commission  pub- 
lication, "Boat  Access  Areas," 
are  still  available  for  $1  each. 
The  publication  lists  90  of  the 
Commission's  free-use  launching 
areas  and  includes  maps,  fish  and 
game  resources  in  each  area,  as 
well  as  other  boating  and  fishing 
tips. 

Write  "Boat  Access  Book," 
Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 


Old   Friend   Bill   Duncan  of 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  a  natur- 
alist-nature lover  who  from  time 
to  time  sends  along  interesting 
notes  and  comments.  Recently  he 
sent  along  the  following  bit  of 
satire.  We  don't  know  who  the 
author  is,  except  that  the  initials 
are  J.A.U. 

I  Don't  Know  What  Got  Into  Me! 

/  don't  know  what  got  into  me 
I  sprayed  a  fly  with  DDT. 
It  fell,  and  there  beside  the 
road 

'Twas  swallowed  by  a  tiny 
toad. 

A  hognose  snake  came  flowing 
by 

And  ate  the  toad,  and  from 
the  sky 

A  hawk  swooped  down  and 

snatched  the  snake 
But  dropped  it  writhing,  in  the 

lake 

Where  naturally  a  pickerel  lay 
To   put   the   writhing  snake 
away. 

I  caught  the  pickerel  in  the 

pond  — 
A  fish  of  which  I'm  very  fond 
And  baked  it,  as  I  now  recall, 
And  ate  it,  DDT  and  all. 
I  don't  know  what  got  into 

me  — 

Just  some  more  darned  DDT! 
If  you  would  rather  not  mar  this 
issue  by  clipping  out  this  little 
ditty,  just  drop  us  a  line  ad- 
dressed to:  DDT,  Division  of  Ed- 
ucation, Box  2919,  Raleigh  27602. 

!}C         Sjc         3|(  !{c 

Except  for  foxes  (some  50-odd 
local  laws  apply)  the  hunting 
for  game  in  North  Carolina  ends 
February  28.  There  will  be  a 
brief  season  on  turkey  gobblers 
next  April,  but  for  practical  pur- 


poses the  hunting  season  is  about 
over.  Our  wildlife  species  are 
entering  the  critical  phase  of 
their  life  cycles,  when  food  and 
cover  are  scarcest.  It  is  this  time 
of  year  that  the  thousands  of 
food  and  cover  plantings  made 
by  Tarheel  farmers  really  pay 
off.  These  will  provide  food  and 
cover  for  such  small  game  as  rab- 
bits, quail,  and  doves.  Only  the 
healthiest,  most  robust  and  wily 
game  birds  and  animals  survived 
the  hunting  season  and  the  rig- 
ors of  natural  mortality.  Given 
reasonably  good  spring  and  sum- 
mer weather,  these  will  bring  on 
another  crop  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals for  next  fall's  harvest. 

Back  to  DDT,  and  related  pes- 
ticides, there  is  growing  concern 
on  a  national  basis  regarding  the 
amount  of  hard  pesticides  ac- 
cumulating in  the  fish  we  catch 
out  of  farm  ponds  or  public 
waters.  Over  a  year  ago  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  con- 
fiscated several  tons  of  coho  sal- 
mon taken  out  of  Lake  Michigan. 
They  had  accumulated  so  much 
DDT,  etc.,  that  they  would  be 
dangerous  to  eat;  and  these  fish 
were  headed  for  the  dinner  table. 

Currently,  the  Atlantic  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  is  analyzing  fish 
from  southeastern  states  to  eval- 
uate their  accumulated  pesticide 
content.  No  one  is  sure,  but  the 
critical  content  in  fish  is  con- 
sidered to  be  about  150  parts  per 
million.  Most  humans  have  ac- 
cumulated about  50  ppm. 

In  a  future  issue  of  WILD- 
LIFE we  hope  to  publish  the 
findings  of  the  Atlanta  labora- 
tory as  far  as  Tarheel  fish  are 
concerned. 


Fomily  Campers  Wanted 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  concerned  in  reaching 
camping  families  in  N.  C.  who 
are  interested  in  group  camping. 
Since  we  are  recognized  and 
chartered  by  the  state,  we  felt 
that  you  would  give  us  space  in 
your  magazine.  Many  of  our 
members  are  regular  subscribers, 
and  we  believe  you  have  sub- 
scribers who  may  be  prospective 
members. 

The  North  Carolina  Family 
Campers  is  a  non-profit,  educa- 
tional organization  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1966.  It  is  recognized 
and  chartered  by  state  authori- 
ties as  a  non-profit  organization. 
Some  of  the  purposes  of  our 
corporation  are  to  encourage 
camping  by  family  and  club 
groups,  to  recommend  improve- 
ments to  public  facilities,  and  to 
promote  in  campers  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  observance  of 
safety  measures,  proper  care  of 
campsites  and  the  conservation 
of  wildlife  and  natural  beauty. 

Specifically,  our  conservation 
projects  include:  participation  in 
Gov.  Scott's  "Clean-up  Campaign 
for  N.  C",  contribution  to  Raven 
Rock  State  Park  and  Pilot  Moun- 
tain, support  and  encouragement 
of  Snows  Cut  Campground  in 
Wilmington,  and  interest  and 
possible  support  in  the  fate  of 
Baldhead  Island. 

Membership  in  N.C.F.C.  is 
open  to  all  camping  families 
who  have  a  desire  to  camp  and 
are  willing  to  abide  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  organization. 

Thank  you  for  your  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  us  by 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to 
reach  prospective  members. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Marian  H.  Benson 
North  Carolina  Family 

Campers 
122  Ridgeway  Drive 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Fate  of  Park? 

Dear  Sir: 

Many  of  us  in  Durham,  Or- 
ange, and  Wake  counties  are 
aware  that  current  plans  to  en- 
large the  Raleigh-Durham  Air- 
port threaten  the  integrity  of 
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Umstead  State  Park.  I  am  writ- 
ing in  the  hope  that  your  read- 
ers in  other  parts  of  the  state  will 
share  our  concern  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Umstead,  which  con- 
stitutes almost  one-quarter  of  the 
total   acreage   of   parkland  in 
North  Carolina  and  which  last 
year  was  the  third  most  heavily 
attended  park  in  the  state. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Oliver  W.  Ferguson 
Durham 


A  STONE  TURNED 

I  wanted  to  talk  with  God  today 
So  I  went  to  Umstead  Park — 

a  quiet  place  of  solitude — 
Where  all  things  bear  His  mark. 

I  communed  with  Nature  all  day 
long; 

I  heard  His  voice  in  the  Chick- 
adee's song. 

I  saw  His  artistry  in  the  barren 
branches  against  the  azure  sky, 

I  felt  His  touch  when  I  turned  a 
stone 

And  a  leaf  came  trembling  by. 
I  strolled  the  various  trails — 


touching  a  twig  here  and 
there — 

Daring  to  murmur  to  the  Muses 
my  sanguine  prayer. 

I  walked  along  the  lakeside  and 
watched  the  sun  swallowed 
into  a  sea  of  pink;  admired  the 
cattails  standing  valiantly  near 
the  water's  brink. 

There  was  a  bit  of  mystery  all 

around 
And  in  my  heart  I  swore: 
"All  our  lives  are  marked  by  a 
trembling  leaf,  a  stone  turned, 
and  one  unopened  door." 

Josephine  M.  Upchurch 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


and  *7o*ne& 


by  JirtWooti 


lOT  many  writers  on  the  outdoors  have  had  that 
magic  with  words  that  Robert  Ruark  had.  You 
can  count  them  on  both  hands.  I  bumped  on  to 
Ruark  first  on  the  pages  of  Field  and  Stream,  and 
I  guess  I've  read  everything  he  ever  wrote  except 
maybe  some  of  his  newspaper  stuff.  His  novels 
"Something  Of  Value"  and  "Poor  No  More"  came 
under  the  reading  ax  only  because  Ruark  wrote 
them,  but  the  outdoors  was  his,  all  his  writing  life 
— wherever  he  went — though  he  was  sometimes 
sidetracked  by  tasks  he  had  to  do  to  keep  the  hunt- 
ing jaunts  going.  Ruark  wrote  with  much  love  and 
knowledge  and  compassion  for  the  outdoors  and 
the  men  and  animals  who  live  there. 

Ruark  was  spawned  in  the  little  coastal  Carolina 
town  of  Southport,  and  though  he  tramped  the 
wide  earth,  he  never  left  the  coast.  His  spirit  and 
memories  remained  there  among  the  scrub  pine 
quail  country,  the  ducks  fighting  the  wind  on  a 
rowdy  day,  the  men  he  knew  behind  the  dogs  and 
rowing  the  skiffs,  the  black  ones  and  white  ones. 
Most  of  all  his  Grandfather  was  one  of  his  favorite 
memories,  the  Old  Man  of  his  writings. 


He  knew  the  world,  lived  as  well  as  any  man, 
and  wrote  in  his  last  years  along  the  Spanish  coast 
until  he  died  at  49.  Ruark  left  something  of  him- 
self, and  more  of  the  outdoors  he  loved  so  well,  for 
all  of  us. 

When  I'm  eighty,  if  the  silverfish  haven't  gotten 
among  it's  pages  and  gobbled  them,  I  guess  I'll 
thumb  through  "The  Old  Man's  Boy  Grows  Older" 
until  I  come  on  the  passage  called  "Voodoo  In  The 
Skillet"  where  I'll  get  up  in  the  morning  with 
Ruark  in  a  hunting  camp  to  "the  smell  of  a  greased 
gun  and  bacon  that  is  a  decent  hunk  of  hog  meat". 
In  truth  I'll  likely  do  it  several  times  before  I  get 
that  old. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  a  young  friend  of  mine 
got  hold  of  his  first  fly-fishing  rig.  He  acquired  it 
with  little  to-do,  not  much  thought.  A  fly  rod  was 
a  fly  rod  and  a  balanced  rig  meant  little  to  him. 
He  didn't  even  know  what  matching  line  to  rod 
was.  When  I  talked  to  him  he  was  overjoyed  that 
he  had  discovered  fly  rods,  dismayed  that  it  was 
misbehaving,  explaining  that  he  couldn't  keep  the 
line  from  wrapping  about  his  neck  for  one  thing. 

I  told  him  I  thought  his  timing  was  about  as  bad 
as  a  father  who  cut  the  porch  light  on  too  soon 
when  daughter  and  beau  were  goodnighting.  I 
tried  to  explain  some  of  this  technique,  counselled 
him  to  keep  working  at  it,  and  to  read  Sam  Slay- 
maker's  "Simplified  Fly  Fishing"  published  by 
Harper  and  Row.  I  might  argue  with  Sam  that  fly 
fishing  will  never  be  just  a  simple  thing  to  all  peo- 
ple, but  I  will  say  that  Slaymaker's  days  on  many 
waters  with  a  fly  rod,  have  given  him  an  infectious 
manner  that  rubs  off  and  makes  fly  fishing  not  the 
most  difficult  skill  to  master.  Sam  claims  he  can 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


William  H.  Ragland 

Wildlife  Protector  William  H.  Rag- 
land,  stationed  at  Forest  City  in 
Rutherford  County,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 18,  1936,  in  Wake  County. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H. 


Ragland  of  Holly  Springs,  North 
Carolina.  William  graduated  from 
Moncure  High  School,  Moncure, 
North  Carolina.  He  served  three 
3rears  in  the  USAF  as  an  Airborne 
Radar  Observer.  Prior  to  employ- 
ment with  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  he  was 
employed  in  his  father's  lumber  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ragland  completed  the  Basic 
Recruit  School  for  Wildlife  Protec- 
tors at  the  Institute  of  Government 
in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  in 
June  1962.  He  was  employed  as  a 
Wildlife  Protector  Trainee  in  Sep- 
tember 1962  and  stationed  in  Pam- 
lico County.  In  May  1963,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Wildlife  Protector  and  trans- 
ferred to  Rutherford  County.  He  has 
completed  five  in-service  training 
schools. 

Mr.  Ragland  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioners,  Law  En- 
forcement Section.  He  is  a  Hunter 
Safety  Instructor  and  a  member  of 
the  NRA.  He  serves  as  a  Radiological 
Monitor  Instructor. 

Mr.   Ragland   is  married   to  the 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  DEC.  1969 


HUNTING   &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    19,394 

Total  prosecutions    862 

Total  convictions    810 

Total  cases  not  guilty  .  .  26 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  19 
Total  cases  dismissed  .  .  7 
Total  fines  collected  $11,802.40 
Total  costs  collected  $10,670.50 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    161 

Total   prosecutions    20 

Total  convictions    19 

Total  cases  not  guilty    0 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  1 

Total  cases  dismissed    0 

Total  fines  collected   $  80.00 

Total  costs  collected   $245.00 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees 
are  paid  into  the  school  funds  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel. 


former  Brenda  Buchanan  of  Broad- 
way, North  Carolina  and  they  have 
two  sons,  Steve  age  8  and  Bill  age  2. 
The  Raglands  are  members  of  the 
First  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Rutherfordton. 


have  a  man  fishing  within  a  half  hour  with  flies, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  man  upon  finishing 
off  this  little  book  would  contain  the  enthusiasm  to 
do  so.  After  writing  these  pieces  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  fly,  Slaymaker  had  the  foresight  to  get  one 
of  the  best  artists  in  pen  and  ink  that  I  know  of 
to  do  the  illustrating  for  him,  a  fellow  Pennsyl- 
vanian  named  Ned  Smith. 

Sparse  Grey  Hackle,  one  of  America's  masters  of 
angling,  in  his  foreword  to  this  book  declares,  "you 
don't  learn  fishing  from  a  book — you  learn  it  from 
a  fish.  But  books  help  by  interpreting  what  the 
fish  is  trying  to  tell  you."  Slaymaker's  approach  to 
fly  fishing  is  to  get  fly  in  hand  at  once,  and  to  get 
it  wet,  so  that  the  interpreting  can  begin.  His  man- 
ner starts  you  on  water  big  enough  to  swing  a  line, 
ponds  with  a  few  yards  of  water  in  front  of  you, 
and  enough  room  behind  that  you  can  keep  your 
mind  on  casting  rather  than  hunting  your  fly  in 
high  bushes.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  start  be- 
fore you  move  on  to  alder-strewn  streams.  You'll 
likely  catch  a  bluegill  for  your  first  fish  on  a  fly, 
but  who  can  argue  with  a  bluegill.  It's  a  small  fish, 
with  the  will  if  not  the  weight. 

All  the  chapters  of  this  book  hold  a  world  of  in- 
formation, on  the  dry  fly,  the  nymph,  the  wet  fly, 
the  equipment  for  handling  the  fly  and  even  some 
fine  thoughts  on  stream  manners;  but  Slaymaker's 
treatise  on  the  streamer  fly,  the  flies  that  mimic 
minnows,  I  enjoyed  as  a  special  treat  because 
streamers  have  held  a  fascination  since  I  first 


heard  of  a  Gray  Ghost.  There  is  much  lore  here  on 
the  streamer,  history,  the  new  developments  and 
how  to  make  them  look  like  little  fish  to  big  fish. 

Slaymaker  is  a  firm  believer  in  a  fisherman 
acquiring  a  fishing  library,  and  he  recommends 
some  of  the  greats  in  the  field.  In  fact  he  devotes 
one  chapter,  so  strong  is  his  belief,  to  some  of  the 
fine  ones  in  the  field  of  angling  literature.  And  with 
purpose.  Slaymaker  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
you  will  never  become  a  fine  fisherman  by  reading 
a  book,  but  all  the  little  smidgens  of  information 
you  get  from  much  reading  will  give  you  an  educa- 
tion before  you  know  it.  What  pleasure  to  discover 
some  of  this  angling  reading.  I've  a  tolerable  fish- 
ing library,  and  I  believe  I'll  add  Sam  Slaymaker's 
"Simplified  Fly  Fishing"  to  it. 

Reading  the  camping  treatises  of  Horace  Kep- 
hart  succeed  in  doing  only  one  thing:  getting  me  so 
fired  up  to  have  a  canvas  stretched  taut  over  me, 
and  the  smell  of  coffee  floating  through  the  hem- 
locks that  I  can  barely  stand  it.  Kephart  camped 
and  wrote  in  a  day  when  men  were  still  leery  of 
newly  contrived  contraptions  such  as  pumped  up 
lanterns,  choosing  the  kerosene  lantern.  I  still  meet 
men  whose  fondest  possession  is  yet  the  old  kero- 
sene lantern,  wick  trimmed  just  so,  polished  to  a 
luster.  Kephart's  world  was  the  land  where  the 
mountains  turn  blue,  much  in  North  Carolina  and 
spilling  into  Tennessee.  He  knew  and  loved  the 
gentle  crags,  and  was  instrumental  in  their  pre- 
servation. ± 
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Welcome 


Visitor 


by  W.  L.  Hamnett 

Director,  State  Museum  of  Natural  History 

OvER  the  past  few  years  here  in  North  Carolina,  dur- 
ing the  cold  season,  the  evening  grosbeak  has  progres- 
sively become  more  common.  Quite  rare  fifteen  years 
ago  as  a  winter  visitor,  this  bird  has  now  become  con- 
spicuous by  its  presence. 


Seen  for  the  first  time  amid  the  snows  of  winter, 
these  strange  and  beautiful  birds  of  the  northland  seem 
somehow  out  of  place.  The  combination  of  white,  black, 
and  yellow  in  the  plumage  makes  this  grosbeak  flashy 
at  a  time  when  most  other  birds  are  drab.  Their  pre- 
sence here  appears  almost  miraculous.  They  usually 
come  without  warning  very  late  in  fall,  and  disappear 
as  suddenly  in  spring. 

It  was  discovered  in  1823  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft 
and  named  in  1825  by  W.  Cooper  from  a  specimen 
taken  in  upper  Michigan.  It  was  called  the  Evening 
Grosbeak  as  it  was  then  observed  to  sing  only  at  even- 
ing. Up  until  the  winter  of  1889-90  it  was  almost  un- 
known in  the  East. 

Usually  their  favorite  food  at  feeding  stations  is  sun- 
flower seed,  and  when  these  are  available,  other  food 
seems  of  little  interest  to  the  grosbeak.  A  favorite 
native  food  is  the  seed  of  the  box-elder  or  ash-leaf 
maple.  They  also  feed  on  the  seeds  of  pine  and  other 
coniferous  trees  as  well  as  the  fruit  of  flowering  dog- 
wood, sumach,  and  privet. 

This  typical  seed  eater  with  its  large  powerful  bill  is 
a  remarkable  and  showy  bird.  ^ 


Seen  any  wildlife  lately? 


"Seen  Any  Wildlife  Lately?"  at  first  sounds  like  a 
simple-minded  question,  but  in  context  with  today's 
problems,  it's  loaded.  If  you  live  out  in  the  country 
(which  most  Americans  don't),  chances  are  you  can 
say,  "Sure.  Just  this  morning  I  saw  .  .  ."  and  start 
naming  animals.  If  you  live  in  a  model  city  or  one  of 
the  better-planned  suburbs,  you  may  have  seen  a 
variety  of  birds,  some  squirrels,  and  maybe  a  raccoon 
or  a  hawk;  or  luckier  yet,  you  may  have  unpolluted 
water  nearby  where  you  caught  some  fish  last  weekend. 

Unfortunately,  if  you  are  like  the  average  American, 
the  place  where  you  live  has  had  too  much  "Progress" 
for  any  of  this  to  be  possible.  Pigeons,  sparrows,  and 
rats  are  wild,  after  a  fashion,  but  they  are  about  all 
that's  left  in  the  polluted  air  and  in  and  around  the 
filthy  water  and  miles  of  concrete  most  Americans  call 
home.  "Seen  Any  Wildlife  Lately?"  It's  a  good  question, 
because  wildlife  is  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  man's 
environment. 

Who  needs  wildlife?  In  the  sense  that  many  wild 
creatures  are  a  step  ahead  of  us  in  their  sensitivity  to 
polluted  air  and  water,  chemical  pesticides,  and  the 
absence  of  naturalness  —  in  essence  an  indicator  of 
environmental  quality  —  we  all  need  wildlife  for  our 
survival.  For  when  these  other  creatures  are  gone, 
what's  left  is  a  squalid  environment  for  us. 

Americans  are  belatedly  awakening  to  the  dangers 
of  their  self-induced  blanket  of  poisonous  gases  and 
garbage  heaps,  pesticide-infested  surroundings,  sew- 
age-choked waters  and  the  sterility  of  paved-over  land- 
scapes. We  could  have  recognized  the  dangers  sooner 
had  we  paid  attention  to  the  warning  signals  —  that 
fewer  birds  were  around  as  the  air  got  foul,  fewer 
squirrels  as  the  greenery  was  paved  over,  and  no  trout, 
bass  or  shrimp  as  waters  became  open  sewers.  "Seen 
Any  Wildlife  Lately?" 

Many  places  are  so  crowded  with  people,  vehicles, 
and  concrete  that  it  would  be  silly  to  think  raccoons 
or  squirrels  or  deer  could  ever  survive  there  again.  But 
if  we  act  soon  enough,  it  is  possible  that  air  and  water 
pollution  will  eventually  be  controlled  so  that  birds  and 
fish  are  once  again  abundant  even  in  and  around  the 
city.  Future  highways,  cities,  jetports,  and  shopping 
centers  can  be  planned  and  built  without  pollution 
and  with  a  diversity  of  trees  and  green  spaces.  We  need 
all  of  these  things  and  we  need  wildlife.  The  important 
thing  is  that  we  can  have  them,  if  we  insist  on  it.  Man's 
true  progress  will  be  measured  by  the  ultimate  good  he 
has  done  for  future  generations.  The  presence  of  wild- 
life is  certainly  one  way  of  measuring  it. 

National  Wildlife  Week,  March  15-21,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  its  49  state  affil- 
iates, asks,  "Seen  Any  Wildlife  Lately?"  The  answers 
are  vitally  important,  because  abundant  wildlife  is  more 
than  America's  heritage;  it's  our  key  to  survival.  ^ 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


SUMMARY  OF  1970  TROUT  REGULATIONS  ON  WESTERN  GAME 
LANDS  WHERE  A  SPECIAL  FISHING  PERMIT  IS  REQUIRED17 


CLASSES  OF  REGULATIONS 

TROPHY  TROUT  REGULATIONS 

a.    Creel    limit   -    1  trout 

b.    Size   limit  -    brook  trout 

12",    rainbow  trout  16",    brown   trout  16" 

c.    Lures  -    artificial  flies 

having  one  single  hook 

NATIVE  TROUT  REGULATIONS 

a.    Creel    limit   -    4  trout 

b.    Size   limit   -    brook  trout 

6",    rainbow  trout   10",    brown   trout  10" 

c.   Lures  -    artificial  lures 

having  one'  single  hook 

GENERAL  TROUT  REGULATIONS 

a.    Creel   limit   -   7  trout 

b.    Size  limit  -  none 

c.    Lures  -   bait  or  artificial   lure  having  one  single  hook 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt 
and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  re- 
newable resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives 
for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photo- 
graphs dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of- 
doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials 
published. 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  published  at  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  offices,  Motor 
Vehicles  Building,  1100  New  Bern  Ave.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  27601. 


Second  class  postage  paid  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27602. 


SUBSCRIPTION — One  dollar  per  year,  two  dol- 
lars for  two  years.  Make  remittance  payable  to 
WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any 
employee  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be  for- 
warded to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
27602.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 
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by  Gwen  S.  Wescott  Page  23 

Crackshots  and  Backlashes  Page  24 

The  Chipmunk 

by  Mike  Smith   Page  27 
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This  month's  wrap-around 
cover  is  the  first  of  several 
works  you  will  see  on  our  mag- 
azine by  talented  Asheville 
artist,  Sallie  Ellington  Middle- 
ton.  Hibernation  seems  to  be 
over  for  the  chipmunk  as  he 
emerges  amid  winter's  last 
snowfall.  Perhaps  he  wishes  he 
had  "slept"  a  bit  longer.  More 
on  this  flighty  elf  is  pictured 
by  Mike  Smith  on  page  27. 
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if  we  act  soon  enough,  it  is  possible  that  air  and  water 
pollution  will  eventually  be  controlled  so  that  birds  and 
fish  are  once  again  abundant  even  in  and  around  the 
city.  Future  highways,  cities,  jetports,  and  shopping 
centers  can  be  planned  and  built  without  pollution 
and  with  a  diversity  of  trees  and  green  spaces.  We  need 
all  of  these  things  and  we  need  wildlife.  The  important 
thing  is  that  we  can  have  them,  if  we  insist  on  it.  Man's 
true  progress  will  be  measured  by  the  ultimate  good  he 
has  done  for  future  generations.  The  presence  of  wild- 
life is  certainly  one  way  of  measuring  it. 

National  Wildlife  Week,  March  15-21,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  its  49  state  affil- 
iates, asks,  "Seen  Any  Wildlife  Lately?"  The  answers 
are  vitally  important,  because  abundant  wildlife  is  more 
than  America's  heritage;  it's  our  key  to  survival.  ^ 
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This  month's  wrap-around 
cover  is  the  first  of  several 
works  you  will  see  on  our  mag- 
azine by  talented  Asheville 
artist,  Sallie  Ellington  Middle- 
ton.  Hibernation  seems  to  be 
over  for  the  chipmunk  as  he 
emerges  amid  winter's  last 
snowfall.  Perhaps  he  wishes  he 
had  "slept"  a  bit  longer.  More 
on  this  nighty  elf  is  pictured 
by  Mike  Smith  on  page  27. 


M  UCH  of  North  Carolina  is  a  natural  haven 
for  birds.  Long  before  the  white  man  came  to  at- 
tempt those  first  "Lost  Colonies"  along  the  coast, 
winged  hordes  from  the  north  had  been  coming 
down  the  long  established  flyways  to  find  sanctuary 
in  their  ancestral  wintering  homes  along  its  bar- 
rier islands,  its  wide  sounds  and  vast  marshes,  its 
swamplands,  and  the  wondrous  lake  the  Indians 
had  named  Mat-ta-mus-keet. 

How  natural  then,  that  after  the  period  of  ruth- 
less exploitation  and  carnage  our  country  had 
known,  man,  in  his  attempt  to  salvage  what  was 
left  of  its  bird  life,  should  be  wise  enough  to  set 
aside  some  of  those  same  areas  for  the  birds:  Pea 
Island,  Mattamuskeet,  Swanquarter — and  later 
Pungo,  Cedar  Island,  Pee  Dee,  and  Mackay  Island. 
They  extend,  like  beads  on  a  precious  rosary,  a 
part  of  the  chain  of  wildlife  refuges,  offering  sanc- 
tuary to  the  birds — and  a  sense  of  accomplishment 
and  atonement — as  well  as  delight  to  the  bird 
watcher  and  waterfowl  conservationist. 

Across  the  state  are  other  protected  areas  for 
birds  and  other  forms  of  wildlife.  Included  are  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  the  state 
parks,  and  some  managed  areas  as  Orton,  and 
private  sanctuaries  as  Gaddy's  Wild  Goose  Refuge 
and  others.  Sanctuary,  too,  is  the  whole  long  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  linking  the  Great  Smokies  Park 
with  Virginia's  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

And  within  its  national  forests — Pisgah,  Nanta- 
hala,  and  Croatan — North  Carolina  has  several 
wildlife  management  areas,  where  fishing  and 
hunting  are  allowed  in  season. 

Pea  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

On  the  Outer  Banks,  south  of  Roanoke  Island, 


North  Carolina's  National 
Wildlife  Refuges 

by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  old  pumping  station  at  Mattamuskeet,  now  long  since  con- 
verted to  a  headquarters  building  and  lodge,  exemplifies  an 
encounter  in  which  Nature  regained  a  part  of  her  own — Lake 
Mattamuskeet.  The  smoke  stack  is  now  an  observation  tower. 

bounded  on  one  side  by  the  open  Atlantic,  on  the 
other  by  Pamlico  Sound  and  extending  almost  to 
the  town  of  Rodanthe,  is  Pea  Island.  Established  in 
1938 — though  primarily  as  a  winter  home  for  great- 
er snow  geese — many  other  species  of  waterfowl 
and  shorebirds  frequent  the  area.  (Camping  and 
salt-water  fishing  are  permitted,  and  photography 
blinds  are  available.  The  present  manager  of  this 
refuge  is  N.  F.  Williamson,  Jr.;  headquarters  are 
in  the  town  of  Manteo.  Address  P.  O.  Box  606, 
Manteo,  N.  C.  27954) 

Originally  this  6,700  acres  of  beach,  dunes,  sand 
and  marshes  was  comprised  of  three  privately- 
owned  hunting  clubs.  Practically  roadless — even 
after  it  became  a  refuge  in  1938 — it  was  one  of  the 
most  inaccessible  places  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  But 
that  did  not  keep  enthusiastic  birders  away.  In 
1939,  the  young  North  Carolina  Bird  Club  held  one 
of  its  first  week-end  field  trips  at  Pea  Island — and 
they  returned  in  August  1940  to  see  the  gulls  and 
terns,  black  skimmers,  herons,  egrets,  and  especial- 
ly the  shorebirds — which  were  already  migrating 
southward. 

At  that  meeting  some  of  its  "bird-banding"  fans, 
including  Dr.  C.  S.  Brimley,  Harry  T.  Davis  (both 
of  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  History)  and  the 
Reverends  John  Grey,  Jr.,  and  Francis  Craighead, 
with  the  aid  of  some  CCC  boys,  did  the  first  large 
scale  banding  of  colonial  birds  done  in  the  state. 
A  total  of  970  banded  birds  was  their  proud  record. 

Today  a  new  paved  highway  extends  the  length 
of  the  island.  But  on  that  winter  day  in  1939,  we 
rode,  standing  up  in  a  CCC  truck  (Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps — remember  them?) — the  identical 
truck  and  driver  that  had  taken  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
about  the  same  area  a  short  time  previously.  How- 
ever, since  I  was  getting  material  and  impressions 
for  my  column  (Out-of-Doors  in  Carolina)  and 
other  writings,  and  only  a  jeep  could  negotiate  some 
of  the  trails  and  marsh  areas  around  North  Pond, 
I  rode  in  one  with  R.  C.  Phillips,  assistant  manager. 
What  an  invention  is  a  jeep!  It  managed  to  get  us 
— or  at  least  jounce  us — everywhere. 

At  one  place  we  saw  several  thousand  snow 
geese.  Something  would  startle  them — once  an 
eagle  flew  over  (alas,  not  likely  now)  and  they 
rose,  their  white  bodies  glistening  in  the  sun,  their 
black  wing-tips  glowing  like  polished  ebony.  Again, 
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A  flight  of  snow  geese  settle  into  a  feeding  field  at  Pea  Island  National  Refuge.  This 
area  is  famous  for  these  big  white  birds  and  many  other  waterfowl. 


an  airplane  flew  over  and  the  geese  rose  almost  as 
one  while  ahead,  as  the  plane  approached  them,  we 
could  see  other  flocks  rising.  What  a  sight! 

As  we  rode  over  the  refuge  we  were  told  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  Pea  Island,  and  of  the  man- 
agement and  maintenance  problems  of  this  and 
other  refuges.  Much  work  had  been  done  to  estab- 
lish the  dunes.  In  the  early  days  here  (as  at  other 
national  refuges )  it  was  largely  by  CCC  boys,  under 
the  direction  of  the  former  manager,  Sam  A.  Walk- 
er. (Surely,  CCC  represented  the  magnificent  con- 
servation of  our  human  resources  as  well  as  of  our 
natural  resources  during  those  difficult  years  of 
the  depression!) 

Once  there  was  an  abundance  of  marshlands 
along  the  coast,  but  much  of  it  has  been  lost 
through  draining  and  filling.  Unless  some  natural 
areas  are  set  aside  for  the  use  of  wildlife,  species 
like  the  snow  geese  cannot  survive.  Protection 
against  shooting  is  not  enough.  Waterfowl  must 
find  abundant  food  within  their  restricted  winter 
refuge.  The  snow  geese  pastures  are  the  salt 
meadows  and  salt-marshes. 

Sometimes  in  feeding  on  this  tough-rooted  salt- 
marsh  cordgrass,  the  feeding  ground  is  literally 
uprooted  by  the  geese;  at  such  times  it  may  take 
several  seasons  for  the  vegetation  to  recover.  To 
offset  this,  management  often  follows  a  definite 
program  of  burning  marshlands,  to  make  the  plant 
roots  more  readily  available  and  to  provide  green 
browse.  In  general,  Pea  Island  is  the  terminus  of 
the  snow  geese's  southern  flight. 

Besides  stabilizing  the  dunes,  dikes  were  built  to 
provide  freshwater  marshes.  The  impounded  areas, 
with  rain  as  the  only  source  of  water,  produce  an 
abundance  of  food  plants  like  sago  pondweed, 
widgeongrass,  bulrush  and  spike  rush.  These 
ponds  remain  fresh  throughout  the  year,  making 
the  refuge  attractive  to  a  great  variety  of  water- 
fowl. And  the  low  shrubs  surrounding  the  ponds 
provide  cover  for  songbirds. 

Not  only  snow  geese,  many  Canada  geese  and 
brant  come,  as  well  as  practically  all  species  of 
ducks  that  winter  anywhere  along  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast.  As  for  shorebirds,  Pea  Island  is  one  of 


the  finest  places  on  the  coast  to  observe  their  sea- 
sonal migration;  34  species  having  been  recorded. 

As  we  rode  along  (this  was  on  the  famous  jeep 
trip)  our  guide  explained  the  complicated  process 
of  establishing  "sand  fences"  followed  by  trans- 
planting native  vegetation  as  beach  grass  and  the 
lovely  sea  oats  (which  should  NEVER  be  picked) 
to  catch  and  hold  the  blowing  sand,  thus  building 
up  and  up  the  dunes. 

When  the  snow  geese  and  Canadas  and  many 
species  of  ducks  leave  for  northern  breeding 
grounds,  Pea  Island  is  still  host  to  many  birds: 
royal  terns,  black  skimmers,  laughing  gulls  and 
others,  and  broods  of  black  ducks  and  gadwalls.  It 
has  the  only  large  concentration  of  gadwall  nest- 
ing along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Around  Oregon  Inlet  (now  closed  by  sand)  com- 
mon and  least  terns,  cormorants,  gannets,  loons, 
red-breasted  mergansers,  and  a  variety  of  gulls  are 
present  except  in  midsummer.  Herons  and  egrets 
are  increasing  as  summer  residents  and  glossy  ibis, 
great  blue,  green,  Louisiana,  and  little  green  herons 
all  may  be  seen  on  a  drive  through  the  refuge. 

In  1937  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
Recreation  Area  was  established.  Hunting  on  lands 
or  waters  included  in  the  Pea  Island  refuge  and 
adjacent  closed  waters  is  not  permitted. 

In  a  recent  letter  (December,  1969)  Manager  N. 
F.  Williamson,  Jr.,  listed  the  present  estimated 
waterfowl  population:  greater  snow  geese,  7,000; 
Canadas,  4,500;  whistling  swan,  100;  and  ducks  of 
all  species  5,000.  Also  the  refuge  has  a  bird  list  of 
171  species  which  is  the  result  of  studies  of  several 
years  by  outstanding  ornithologists;  also  another 
32  species  of  casuals  or  accidentals.  (In  our  '39 
count  our  list  was  61  species.  In  the  past  Audubon 
Christmas  one-day  count  Harry  LeGrand  (RBC) 
and  others  ran  up  a  total  of  141  species.) 

The  last  letter  also  had  this  item  added:  "A 
flamingo  was  noted  among  the  snow  geese  from 
November  10-29."  What  a  sight  that  must  have 
been!  Rose-pink  and  snow-white — the  Arctic  and 
the  Tropics  hobnobbing. 

Surely  there  is  romance  and  surprise — as  well  as 
conservation — in  our  wildlife  refuges! 
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Mat-ta-mus-keet!  Though  it  sounds  like  some- 
thing out  of  a  fairy  tale,  or  Indian  lore  (it  is  an 
Indian  name)  it  is  a  real  place  of  marshes  and 
waters  and  waterfowl,  especially  Canada  geese, 
whistling  swans,  and  many  species  of  ducks  and 
shorebirds. 

At  New  Holland,  Hyde  County,  this  fine  refuge 
is  an  area  of  50,475  acres,  of  which  30,000  are  the 
lake.  Though  it  appears  a  remote  and  lonely  place 
of  marsh  and  waters,  it  is  easily  accesible  over  good 
short  side  roads  from  U.S.  and  state  highways,  and 
also  from  the  nearby  Inland  Waterway. 

Visitors — hunters,  bird  watchers,  naturalists, 
photographers,  tourists — can  stay  at  a  large,  com- 
fortable and  immaculately  clean  lodge,  where  there 
are  good  beds,  good  food,  good  companionship — 
and  good  talk.  How  many  times  have  the  Carolina 
Bird  Club  members  had  week-end  field  trips  here! 
Our  first  was  in  '38,  when  we  were  but  "yearlings," 
and  there  have  been  some  eight  or  ten  since. 

To  see  the  vast  sweep  of  the  place,  how  about 
climbing  (as  some  of  us  have  done  many  times) 
the  circular  stairway  to  the  lookout  platform  of  the 
120  foot  observation  tower,  where  we  can  look  out 
over  the  refuge  in  all  directions.  Let's  make  it 
sunrise,  with  the  sun  just  creeping  up  over  the  rim 
of  the  world,  bathing  the  marshes  and  waters  in  a 
fiery  glow.  Large  flights  of  whistling  swan  are 
winging  away,  the  slanting  sun  glistening  on  their 
white  wings  making  them  seem  like  eerie  wraiths 
of  a  Walt  Disney  fantasy. 

In  another  direction  Canada  geese  are  beginning 
their  morning  flights  to  the  feeding  grounds.  At 
first  a  few  wedges,  then  a  long  single  file,  more 
wedges  and  files  .  .  .  'midst  a  wild  bugling — a  sky 
mosaic  of  beating  wings. 

While  still  in  the  tower  let  us  "flash  back"  into 
some  of  the  history  of  Mattamuskeet  ...  a  totally 
different  world.  Gone  is  the  lake.  Instead,  there  are 
many  buildings,  a  hotel,  farm  buildings,  equipment, 
much  activity,  tractors,  mules,  farm  hands  tending 
immense  fields  of  corn,  beans,  soybeans,  tall,  lush- 
growing  tobacco.  All  this  was  true  some  decades 
ago.  And  that  is  why  the  place  is  called  New 
Holland. 

The  tower  we  are  in  was  then  a  giant  smoke- 
stack, the  lodge  a  pumping  station,  at  the  time  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

How  did  it  all  happen?  Drainage!  This  was  one  of 
the  vast — and  as  it  turned  out,  unprofitable — drain- 
age projects  the  country  went  mad  over  a  half- 
century  and  more  ago.  "If  only  this  lake  were 
drained  .  .  .  that  rich  earth  .  .  .  tremendous  crops 
could  be  raised  ...  in  soil  that  would  need  no  fer- 
tilizers for  generations!" 

Wildlife  and  what  would  happen  to  it?  No  one 
gave  that  a  thought.  Instead,  men  dreamed  and 
talked  of  what  Holland  was  doing,  draining  parts  of 
its  famed  Zuyder  Zee  that  was  capturing  the  im- 
agination and  admiration  of  the  world.  Industrious 
little  Holland  that  really  did  need  the  land. 

And  so  a  similar  project  was  tried — and  the  place 


named  New  Holland.  The  dream  had  a  brief  realiz- 
ation. Looking  out  from  the  high  tower  we  tell 
something  of  that  story  to  the  new-comers  with  us. 
How  a  company  was  formed  to  drain  the  lake  and 
farm  its  bottom.  Soon  bumper  crops  were  raised. 
But  the  land  was  too  rich;  tobacco  grew  too  tall 
and  coarse. 

Sometimes  the  gigantic  crops  of  beans,  soybeans, 
corn  could  not  be  harvested.  During  seasons  of 
heavy  rains  that  rich  soil  was  too  sticky;  the  lake 
bed  is  shaped  like  a  plate,  ard  water  drained  back 
into  it.  Harvesting  machines  became  mired;  the 
drainage  canals  were  silting  up;  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing them  open,  prohibitive.  Too,  depression  had  set 
in  and  prices  were  low.  Company  after  company 
went  bankrupt. 

By  1932  pumping  was  abandoned  and  the  lake 
refilled.  In  1934  the  U.S.  Government  bought  the 
area  for  a  national  wildlife  refuge,  and  largely 
though  the  work  of  the  CCC  it  was  developed  into 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  national  refuges.  (In  fact, 
the  national  wildlife  refuges  set  up  in  that  era 
of  saving  the  waterfowl  owe  much  to  the  fine  work 
of  the  CCC  and  their  leaders.) 

The  pumping  plant  was  remodeled  for  head- 
quarters, storerooms,  administration  offices  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  building  was  made  into  the 
Lodge,  operated  by  a  concessionaire  throughout  the 
year. 

Refilling  of  the  lake  did  not  take  long.  Addition- 
al buildings  were  remodeled  and  many  projects 
begun:  fencing  and  posting,  installation  of  flood- 
gates, construction  of  fire-lanes  and  boundary 
trails;  propagating  of  food  and  cover  plants  for 
birds. 

And  now  let  us  climb  down  from  the  tower  and 
walk  along  the  trails.  We  see  a  "bouquet"  of  snowy 
egrets  in  a  tree  on  the  canal  bank.  A  brown-headed 
nuthatch  (permanent  resident)  inspects  the  trunk 
of  a  pine;  myrtle  bushes  (bayberry)  are  literally 
alive  with  myrtle  warblers;  Carolina  wrens,  chick- 
adees, titmice,  white-throated,  song,  fox  and  swamp 
sparrows  flit  about  as  we  walk.  We  are  thrilled  by 
two  bald  eagles  (alas,  not  so  today)  and  watch  an 
osprey  across  the  lake.  Mockingbirds,  brown 
thrashers,  cardinals  are  about.  A  great  blue  heron 
stands  motionless  at  the  lake's  edge,  and  someone 
reports  seeing  an  American  bittern.  Overhead  the 
sky  is  laced  with  skeins  of  Canada  geese;  over  at 
the  end  of  the  lake  are  some  swans  and  many  kinds 
of  ducks.  And  all  around  us  the  wild,  clarion  call  of 
waterfowl. 

The  friendly  manager  comes  out  and  we  ply 
him  with  questions.  "Additional  work,"  he  points 
out,  "is  always  needed,  including  clearing  of  brush 
and  controlled  burning  to  make  more  food  avail- 
able. The  brush  must  constantly  be  warred  upon — 
by  burning,  disking,  cutting,  herbicides  to  keep 
it  from  taking  over  the  marshes  ...  for  waterfowl 
feed  in  the  marshes,  not  in  the  thickets." 

After  our  tramp,  which  is  always  an  interesting 
part  of  a  visit  to  Mattamuskeet  or  any  refuge,  we 
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drove  to  the  causeway  which  crosses  the  lake.  It 
is  not  only  a  quicker  way  between  the  two  county 
seats,  but  aids  in  stopping  some  of  the  washing 
and  wave  action  that  was  interfering  with  native 
plant  growth  upon  which  waterfowl  feed.  Too, 
hunters  and  fishermen  find  it  a  quick  way  to  cer- 
tain favored  spots  and  bird  watchers  park  on  it  for 
close-ups  of  waterfowl  that  may  be  feeding  or 
resting  on  the  lake.  And  excellent  for  photography, 
or  to  set  up  a  'scope. 

At  times  there  is  a  problem  of  too  much,  rather 
than  too  little,  water  in  the  lake.  To  counteract 
this,  canals  connecting  the  lake  wih  Pamlico  Sound 
were  provided  with  water-control  gates  which, 
through  manipulation,  allow  water  to  run  out  of  the 
lake.  At  other  times,  when  the  water  is  below  sea 
level,  the  gates  keep  the  salt  water  out.  As  a  rule, 
in  spring  the  lake  level  is  lowered  by  running  off 
water;  in  fall  and  early  winter  it  is  held  in  the 
lake  to  flood  the  adjoining  marshes,  making  food 
there  available  to  wintering  waterfowl. 

At  Mattamuskeet,  as  at  most  wildlife  refuges, 
farming  is  necessary  to  increase  the  natural  food 
supply.  Some  200  acres  or  more  are  cultivated  to 
furnish  supplemental  food  and  green  browse  for 
geese. 

Evenings  at  the  lodge  always  mean  good  fellow- 
ship, good  talk,  discussions  pro  and  con.  One  night, 
I  recall,  we  asked  Mr.  Willie  Cahoon,  manager  at 
the  time,  to  tell  us  something  of  the  successful 
carp  removal  which  resulted  in  attracting  many 
more  ducks,  even  bringing  in  such  species  as  rud- 
dies, redheads,  canvasbacks — ducks  which  had 
been  seen  but  rarely  on  Mattamuskeet  before. 

Briefly,  in  the  late  '30's  carp  had  become  the 
dominant  fish  in  the  lake  and  sport  fishing  had  de- 
clined accordingly.  Large  quantities  of  natural  food- 
plants  are  needed  for  waterfowl,  yet  the  30,000 
acres  of  open  water  supported  practically  no  sub- 
merged aquatics,  even  though  the  building  of  the 
causeway  had  stopped  some  of  the  wave  action. 

The  carp  were  largely  blamed;  they  are  "aquatic 
hogs"  rooting  up  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  stir- 
ring up  the  mud.  This  prevents  sunlight  from  pen- 
etrating so  the  aquatic  plants  can  grow;  thus  the 
carp  destroy  good  habitat  for  both  waterfowl  and 
game  fish.  Carp  were  also  destroying  large  quanti- 
ties of  marginal  marsh  vegetation  submerged  after 
the  summer  rains. 

To  reduce  such  depredations  and  to  increase 
water  clarity,  carp  removal  was  encouraged.  Nor 
were  the  carp  toasted;  they  were  transported  in 
aerated  tanks  to  some  150  inland  fish  ponds  where 
there  was  a  demand  for  them  for  fishing.  Those 
inland  pond  owners  can  charge  for  fishing  permits; 
local  Izaak  Waltons"  have  a  chance  to  fish;  the 
carp  population  at  Mattamuskeet  was  drastically 
reduced  and  everyone  was  happier. 

For  the  full  dramatic  story  of  this,  see  the  tale 
as  told  by  Mr.  Cahoon  in  the  November  1954  issue 
of  this  magazine.  (For  years,  in  "Out-of-Doors  in 
Carolina"  I've  urged  two  subscriptions  of  this  mag- 


azine; one  for  youngsters  (or  adults)  to  clip  special 
articles  for  booklets,  bulletin  boards  for  schools, 
scouts,  4-H  and  other  groups;  the  other  for  filing.) 

More  and  more  Mattamuskeet  is  becoming  a 
mecca  for  bird  watchers,  naturalists,  photographers 
and  the  tourist,  but  the  majority  of  the  visitors  are 
hunters  and  fishermen,  for  though  it  is  a  wildlife 
refuge,  in  certain  limited  areas  managed  hunting 
is  allowed  (the  only  one  in  the  state)  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  state. 

Today  the  story  of  Mattamuskeet  is  not  so  en- 
couraging. From  my  latest  report  (from  the  pre- 
sent manager,  John  P.  Davis)  the  numbers  of 
waterfowl,  especially  Canada  geese,  have  been  de- 
clining the  last  few  years.  Why?  Opinions  vary. 
Farming  practices  in  the  area  have  changed,  using 
a  different  type  of  corn  that  is  harvested  earlier 
with  a  type  of  machinery  that  leaves  little  grain  in 
the  field.  Another  reason  the  practice  of  leaving 
corn  in  the  fields,  solely  to  attract  geese  and  en- 
couraging them  to  stay,  has  gained  widespread  use 
in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Delaware  areas,  where 
affluent  hunters  can  afford  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
goose  hunting. 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  decline,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Davis,  was  the  heavy  hunting  pressure 
on  the  county,  and  a  final  reason  might  be  the  de- 
teriorating marshes  at  Mattamuskeet  caused  by 
lack  of  water  control  and  inadequate  budgets  for 
needed  marsh  cutting  and  clearing.  (We  noticed 
that  a  year  ago  when  Carolina  Bird  Club  had  its 
winter  week-end  field  trip  there.  Often  we  had  to 
crawl  through  the  brush  to  be  able  to  see  the  water- 
fowl on  the  lake.) 

"In  an  attempt  to  turn  the  tide,  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  adopted  a  4  o'clock  law 
to  permit  the  birds  more  daily  feeding  time,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  low- 
ered the  limit  to  one  goose  per  day  to  reduce  hunt- 
ing pressure  and  the  season  has  been  shortened 
from  70  to  50  days." 

In  contrast,  duck  hunting  (both  last  year  and 
this  year  )has  been  the  best  on  record  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

Swanquarter  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Only  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Mattamuskeet, 
and  under  the  same  management,  is  the  Swanquar- 
ter refuge,  consisting  of  about  43,000  acres,  of 
which  15,000  are  woods  and  saltmarsh,  the  rest 
open  water.  The  name  refers  to  the  early  days  when 
open  waters  of  the  bays  on  this  margin  of  Pamlico 
Sound  were  once  the  wintering  grounds  of  great 
flocks  of  whistling  swans. 

For  years  the  majority  have  wintered  at  Mat- 
tamuskeet, though  many  of  the  geese  and  swans 
move  back  and  forth  between  the  refuges.  At  pre- 
sent diving  ducks  seem  to  be  the  principal  water- 
fowl using  the  refuge. 

There  are  several  small  ponds  and  chains  of 
ponds  used  by  the  marsh,  or  dabbling  ducks,  especi- 
ally blacks.  (What  a  marked  difference  in  the  way 
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ducks  rise  from  the  water*!  Diving  ducks  run  and 
patter  along  the  water  when  taking  flight,  whereas 
the  dabblers,  or  marsh  ducks,  spring  nearly  straight 
up  out  of  the  water.  It's  fun  to  watch  them!)  In 
summer  there  are  some  wood  ducks  and  blacks,  and 
herons  and  egrets  are  increasing. 

Swanquarter  has  no  public  accommodations,  nor 
is  any  hunting  permitted.  Except  for  the  creeks  and 
ponds  included  within  the  survey  when  the  pur- 
chase was  made,  the  water  areas  are  public  navig- 
able ones,  with  fishing  and  oystering  in  them 
subject  to  state  laws  and  regulations. 

Three  Later  National  Wildlife  Refuges 

In  the  '60's,  three  more  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges were  added:  Pungo,  Pee  Dee,  and  Cedar  Is- 
land; also  a  part  of  Mackay  Island,  which  is  ad- 
ministered from  Virginia's  Back  Bay  Refuge. 

Pungo  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  situated  in 
what  was  once  a  vast  swamp,  or  pocosin,  lies  in 
Hyde  and  Washington  counties.  Its  12,229  acres  are 
of  farmland,  timber,  freshwater  marshes,  and  the 
2,800  acre  Pungo  Lake,  which  is  the  main  feature 
and  water  attraction,  and  seems  to  have  an  interest- 
ing history. 

Pungo  Indians  once  inhabited  the  region;  their 
pottery  shards,  spear  points,  arrowheads  and  other 
artifacts  can  still  be  found  along  its  shores.  Some- 
what remote,  its  refuge  headquarters  are  17  miles 
from  Plymouth;  its  office  is  in  Plymouth.  Refuge 
Manager  John  C.  Fields  sent  me  leaflets  and  late 
information  and  reports.  There  is  a  tentative  list 
of  105  species  of  birds— and  they  would  like  very 
much  for  Bird  Club  members  to  come  down  and 
make  a  bird  count. 

Pungo  tentatively  has  one  of  the  largest  water- 
fowl management  programs.  The  rich  farmland  and 
freshwater  marshes  are  wintering  habitat  for 
Canada  geese,  puddle  ducks  and  swans  .  .  .  the 
timber,  marsh  and  open  water  provide  nesting  for 
wood  ducks,  wading  birds,  and  resident  game  birds 
and  mammals.  BUT,  making  these  refuge  lands 
suitable  for  farming  is  difficult  due  to  the  many 
roots,  stumps,  and  logs  in  the  top  layer  of  soil. 

As  Mr.  Fields  stated,  "We  find  we  could  use  more 
duck  habitat,  especially  wood  duck  rearing  areas 
...  at  present  we  have  stopped  thinking  about  de- 
veloping farm  land  and  starting  developing  marsh 
areas.  We  have  an  interesting  wood  duck  project, 
bringing  in  100  box-imprinted  wood  ducks  from  the 
Savannah  Refuge  and  releasing  them  at  Pungo." 

Last  year's  peak  populations  were  about  11,000 
geese,  6,000  ducks — a  low  peak  in  comparison  with 
years  ago.  (BUT,  two  bald  eagles,  one  adult  and 
one  immature,  have  been  seen  in  the  refuge  vicin- 
ity, both  on  January  12,  by  refuge  personnel.  A 
highlight,  that,  today!) 

Other  birds,  as  egrets,  herons,  cormorants  and 
ibises  are  commonly  seen  feeding  in  Pungo  Lake. 
Whitetail  deer,  black  bear,  raccoon,  squirrels,  bob- 
cat, fox,  muskrat,  mink  and  rabbit  are  the  most 

•See  the  back  cover  of  "Wildlife  in  North  Carolina"  for  January. 


Strategically-located  feeding  and  resting  areas  for  waterfowl 
and  other  wildlife  species  are  essential  for  their  survival  in 
our  modern  world  of  habitat  destruction. 


common  mammals  at  Pungo. 

And  again  the  refrain:  "Lack  of  money  and  good 
equipment  are  our  biggest  obstacles  .  .  .  the  natural 
reversion  of  vegetation  to  areas  that  have  been 
initially  cleared  .  .  .  but  need  logs  and  stumps  re- 
moved .  .  ." 

Cedar  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  establish- 
ed in  1967,  in  Carteret  County  (headquarters  at 
Beaufort,  N.  C.)  is  not  yet  complete.  At  present  it 
consists  of  12,500  acres,  of  which  10,000  acres  are 
in  needlerush  saltmarsh,  and  2,300  acres  of  pine 
and  brush  on  sandy  land,  plus  200  acres  water. 

Plans  are  mainly  for  the  future;  methods  of  de- 
veloping the  area  for  nesting  and  wintering  water- 
fowl are  being  studied.  Again,  "When  funds  are 
available,  marsh  development  will  be  carried  on." 
Roger  H.  Steiner,  refuge  manager,  kindly  sent  me 
what  information  and  materials  he  had. 

Pee  Dee  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  in  the  Pied- 
mont area  of  south-central  North  Carolina,  was 
established  in  1965,  and  lies  along  both  banks  of 
the  Pee  Dee  River.  It  is  expected  to  provide  an 
excellent  wintering  area  for  ducks  and  geese,  and 
is  anticipated  eventually  to  have  around  11,000 
acres. 

Manager  William  C.  Good  writes  me  the  goose 
use  of  the  refuge  appears  to  be  affected  by  weather 
conditions  to  the  north.  These  geese  follow  the 
western  edge  of  the  Atlantic  flyway  from  Michigan 
and  Ontario.  By  mid-February  they  expect  an  in- 
crease in  geese  to  3,000  and  ducks  to  4,500.  Head- 
quarters are  at  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

In  general,  according  to  wildlife  authorities, 
these  newer  refuges  represent  a  trust  fund  for  the 
future,  getting  adaptable  lands  while  they  are 
still  available.  Development  will  come.  ^ 
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|HUNKING  artificial  lures  at  lunker  large- 
mouth  bass  can  be  thrilling  enough  by  itself. 

Add  the  possibility  that  your  catch  might  be 
worth  as  much  as  a  cool  thousand  bucks,  a  huge 
trophy  and  an  original  painting,  and  you've  got  an 
interesting  combination. 

That's  exactly  what  the  top  stakes  are  for  the 
first  annual  North  Carolina  Championship  Bass 
Tournament  which  will  be  held  May  22-23  at  Al's 
Marina  on  sprawling  Lake  Norman  near  Charlotte. 

Outdoors  Unanimous,  a  Raleigh  sporting  organi- 
zation, is  sponsoring  the  event  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission and  numerous  tackle  manufacturers. 

"The  tourney  is  for  fishermen  from  all  parts  of 
the  state,"  said  Gene  Barrett,  publicity  chairman. 
"We  want  fishermen  to  meet  in  friendly  competi- 
tion, share  ideas,  learn  new  techniques  and  com- 
pete for  trophies,  cash  awards  and  fishing  gear  as 
they  strive  to  be  the  1970  North  Carolina  Bass 
Champ." 

Already,  the  two-day  tourney  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  from  bass  anglers  across  the 
state. 

"The  response  has  amazed  us,"  said  Barrett.  "We 
expect  a  good  turnout,  and  we've  got  the  tourney 
organized  so  that  it  will  run  smoothly." 

The  big  drawing  cards  are  the  prizes,  which  total 
over  $4,000  in  value.  Following  the  impressive  first 
prize,  second  prize  will  be  $250  and  a  trophy  plus 
a  20  horsepower  Mercury.  Third  prize  will  be  $100, 
a  trophy  and  a  Herschede-Hall  foot  control  electric 
motor  with  marine  battery.  Fourth  prize  will  be 
$75,  a  trophy  and  a  Lowrance  Fish  Lo-K-Tor.  Fifth 
prize  will  be  $50,  a  trophy  and  an  Ambassador  C 
casting  reel  and  Browning  rod. 

Sixth  through  tenth  place  will  consist  of  $25, 
trophies  and  quality  fishing  tackle.  Numerous  other 
prizes  will  also  be  given  away  during  the  tourrtey, 
including  free  line  for  each  contestant. 

The  biggest  bass  caught  in  the  tourney  will  be 
mounted  free  by  Uell  Hull  of  Lincolnton,  and  the 
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President  of  Outdoors  Unanimous,  John  Freeman  (left)  and 
Trophy  Chairman,  Tom  Vestal,  display  the  trophies  to  be 
awarded  the  winners  of  the  May  Bass  Tournament. 

angler  who  caught  the  lunker  will  be  presented  the 
first  leg  of  a  revolving  annual  trophy  which  will  be 
presented  by  a  representative  of  the  Garcia  Corpor- 
ation. 

Almost  lost  in  the  dazzling  array  of  prizes  is  the 
fact  that  Lake  Norman  has  been  producing  trophy- 
sized  largemouths  in  impressive  quantities  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  contest  is  scheduled  at  a  time 
when  bass  fishing  is  expected  to  be  at  its  peak. 

Winners  of  the  contest  will  be  selected  on  a  point 
system.  Bass  must  be  two  pounds  or  over  to  qualify 
for  entry  and  the  entrant  will  receive  one  point  per 
ounce  for  each  bass  taken  up  to  the  daily  legal  limit 
of  eight  fish  on  each  day  of  competition.  The  top 
ten  fishermen  the  first  day  will  fish  with  an  ob- 
server picked  by  Outdoors  Unanimous  the  second 
day. 

All  fishing  must  be  done  from  a  boat,  although 
trolling  is  prohibited.  Only  artificial  lures  may  be 
used,  but  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  type  of 
tackle  which  may  be  used. 

Fishing  will  begin  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
on  May  22  and  end  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening. 
On  the  second  day,  fishing  will  begin  at  six  o'clock 
and  end  at  seven  o'clock  p.m.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  make  the  contest  fair  for  each  contestant. 

The  weighing  station  will  be  supervised  by  mem- 
bers of  Outdoors  Unanimous  and  a  fisheries  bio- 
logist from  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

There  will  be  no  launching  ramp  fees  for  con- 
testants on  any  of  the  six  ramps  available  at  the 
marina.  Nearby  campsites  will  also  be  open  at  re- 
duced rates  for  contestants  and  their  families. 

Requirements  call  for  each  contestant  to  be  a 
resident  of  North  Carolina  and  furnish  all  of  his 
own  equipment,  including  his  boat.  The  entry  fee 
is  $25  for  each  contestant,  and  entry  deadline  is 
May  1,  1970. 

Entry  blanks,  rules  and  brochures  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  participatng  sporting  goods  stores  across  the 
state,  or  by  writing:  Outdoors  Unanimous,  Box 
10063,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27605.  ^ 
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J  HE  gizzard  shad  is  impor- 
tant to  sport  fishermen,  even 
though  the  fish  may  seldom  if 
ever  take  a  baited  hook.  In  some 
waters  it  is  a  pest,  and  competes 
with  the  game  fishes  for  food.  In 
other  situations  it  is  most  desir- 
able, and  as  a  forage  fish  pro- 
vides food  for  the  game  species. 
It  is  known  by  a  variety  of 
names  in  the  various  parts  of  its 
range.  It  is  variously  known  as 
the  hickory  shad,  mud  shad, 
nanny  shad,  and  skipjack.  Since 
all  of  these  terms,  in  some  local- 


by  J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries 


ities,  refer  to  other  fish,  the  com- 
mon name  "gizzard  shad"  is  gen- 
erally accepted. 

This  fish  is  closely  related  to 
the  members  of  the  shad  family 
which  live  in  salt  water  but  come 
into  fresh  water  to  spawn.  The 
gizzard  shad,  however,  lives  its 
entire  life's  cycle  in  fresh  water. 
Its  common  name  is  derived 
from  the  structure  of  its  stomach 
which  is  round  and  muscular 
like  a  chicken's  gizzard,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  designed  for  crushing 
and  mixing  organic  matter  from 


which  its  nourishment  is  obtain- 
ed. Its  generic  name,  Dorosoma, 
literally  means  "lancebodied." 
The  specific  name,  cepedianum, 
honors  the  French  naturalist, 
Count  Lacepede,  who  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  scientific  study  of 
fishes. 

This  species  usually  reaches 
a  length  of  less  than  twelve 
inches  although  a  large  one  may 
reach  20  inches.  It  is  silvery  in 
color  and  bluish  above.  The 
young  have  a  large  dark  spot  be- 
hind the  gill  cover.  The  single 
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dorsal  fin  has  twelve  rays,  and 
is  unusual  in  that  the  last  ray  is 
considerably  extended  like  that 
of  a  tarpon. 

Habitat 

The  gizzard  shad  is  a  native  of 
the  Mississippi  River  drainage. 
It  has  been  introduced,  and  has 
become  established,  in  most  of 
the  larger  lakes,  reservoirs,  and 
major  rivers  of  North  Carolina. 

Life  History 

Gizzard  shad  spawn  in  the 
smaller  streams  during  April, 
May,  and  June  with  the  spawn- 
ing peak  being  when  water  tem- 
peratures reach  67°F.  The  aver- 
age number  of  eggs  spawned  per 
female  is  378,000  or  689  eggs  per 
gram  of  body  weight.  The  fer- 
tilized, sticky  eggs  sink  slowly 
and  adhere  to  any  object  they 
touch.  The  eggs  hatch  in  two  to 
seven  days,  depending  upon  the 
water  temperature. 

The  young  shad  begin  to  feed 
on  protozoa  and  unicellular  al- 
gae about  four  to  five  days  fol- 
lowing hatching.  When  they 
grow  to  about  an  inch,  the  food 
intake  is  composed  entirely  of 
zooplankton.  By  the  time  they 
are  one  and  one-half  inches  long, 
they  have  assumed  the  shape  of 
an  adult  and  feed  more  and  more 
on  phytoplankton. 

Three  opinions  have  been  of- 
fered by  biologists  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  food  of  adult  giz- 
zard shad.  Some  believe  they  eat 
predominately  mud;  others  say 
phytoplankton,  and  still  others 
say  they  subsist  mostly  on  zoo- 
plankton.  However,  all  agree 
that  gizzard  shad  are  "filter  feed- 
ers." The  shad  filter  water 
through  their  gills,  and  their 
gill  rakers  strain  out  whatever 
particulate  matter  it  contains. 

The  surface  of  the  shad's  di- 
gestive tract  is  highly  developed 
and  the  alimentary  canal  is  re- 
latively long  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate digestive  surface.  This  is 
unlike  the  carnivorous  fish 
which  have  short  digestive 
tracts.  It  seems  characteristic  of 
the  meat  eaters  to  have  much 
shorter  alimentary  canals  than 
the  vegetarians  have. 

Growth  of  the  gizzard  shad  is 


extremely  rapid  under  favorable 
conditions,  with  the  young  shad 
reaching  a  length  of  6-8  inches 
by  the  end  of  six  months.  They 
reach  maturity  during  their  sec- 
ond year  of  life  and  attain  a 
length  of  10-14  inches.  The  maxi- 
mum life  expectancy  for  this 
species  is  six  years. 

Because  of  the  shad's  high  re- 
productive potential,  they  tend 
to  become  the  dominant  species 
in  a  favorite  habitat.  Fortunate- 
ly, they  are  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  unfavorable  changes  in 
the  environment,  and  when  un- 
favorable conditions  occur  they 
usually  are  the  first  to  die — fre- 
quently in  very  large  numbers. 
In  reservoirs  where  they  have 
become  established,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  deep  storage  re- 
servoirs characterized  by  the 
establishment  of  a  thermocline, 
it  is  an  almost  annual  occurrence 
to  observe  die-offs  during  the 
spring  turnover.  This  probably 
is  caused  by  changes  in  water 
conditions,  particularly  of  oxy- 
gen and  temperatures,  when  the 
turnover  takes  place.  These  early 
spring  die-offs  may  be  so  exten- 
sive that  the  dead  fish  lie  in 
wind-rows  along  the  shore. 

Although  observers  are  fre- 
quently filled  with  consternation 
at  such  a  sight,  it  is  likely  that 
the  result  is  beneficial  to  the 
populations  of  other  fish  in  the 
reservoirs  concerned.  Such  die- 
offs  can  reduce  food  competition 
among  the  remaining  species 
and  provide  for  better  growth 
rates  of  the  more  desirable  ones. 
Adequate  numbers  of  gizzard 
shad  always  seem  to  remain  to 
perpetuate  their  kind. 

Although  gizzard  shad  are  oc- 
casionally used  as  human  food, 
they  are  not  considered  a  de- 
licacy. The  flesh  is  of  poor  qual- 
ity and  is  filled  with  numerous 
small  intramuscular  bones.  Their 
greatest  value  to  the  sport  fish- 
erman is  that  they  serve  as  for- 
age for  the  carnivorous  game 
fishes.  Only  the  young  are  use- 
ful as  forage.  In  waters  which 
provide  a  particularly  favorable 
habitat,  they  tend  to  grow  quick- 
ly to  such  a  size  that  only  ex- 
tremely large  game  fishes  can 


feed  on  them.  In  these  situations 
they  frequently  are  detrimental 
to  game-fish  populations  by  com- 
peting with  young  game  fish  for 
the  available  food  supply;  thus 
serving  no  useful  purpose  to  the 
fisherman  or  the  fish  popula- 
tions. 

In  less  desirable  habitats,  such 
as  deep  and  rocky  reservoirs 
where  the  supply  of  vegetable 
matter  is  limited,  their  growth 
rate  may  be  slow.  In  these  situa- 
tions they  tend  to  remain  longer 
at  a  size  where  they  serve  as  for- 
age for  the  game  fishes  and  may 
constitute  the  most  practical 
means  of  converting  unused  food 
materials  into  a  forage  fish  for 
the  game  species.  As  a  matter  of 
fish  management,  great  caution 
must  be  used  in  introducing  giz- 
zard shad  into  new  waters.  Un- 
der some  conditions  they  may 
provide  for  much  better  crops  of 
game  fish;  but  if  the  habitat  is 
very  favorable  for  them,  they 
may  become  so  numerous  that 
they  actually  are  detrimental. 

Waters  containing  large  num- 
bers of  gizzard  shad  frequently 
have  excellent  game-fish  popula- 
tions of  little  use  to  the  sports- 
man. The  game  fish  remain  so 
well  fed  that  they  are  extremely 
difficult  to  catch.  The  anglers 
have  solved  this  problem  to  some 
extent  by  not  bothering  to  cast 
hopefully  along  the  shorelines. 
Instead,  they  wait  until  they  ob- 
serve hungry  game  fish  feeding 
on  the  schools  of  shad. 

Shad  usually  travel  in  schools 
near  the  surface.  When  a  hungry 
bass  comes  up  under  the  school 
to  catch  its  dinner,  the  shad 
make  a  great  commotion  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  fre- 
quently jump  into  the  air  in  their 
efforts  to  escape.  The  observant 
fisherman  in  a  boat  can  hurry  to 
the  spot  and  cast  his  plug  into 
the  school  of  shad.  When  the 
plug  sinks  a  few  feet  and  is 
brought  to  life,  the  hungry  bass 
frequently  takes  the  plug,  ap- 
parently in  the  belief  it  is  a 
shad.  This  is  called  "fishing  the 
jumps"  and  often  is  the  only 
productive  way  to  catch  game 
fish  in  a  lake  where  a  large  giz- 
zard shad  population  exists.  ^ 
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THOSE  few  of  you  who  ven- 
tured onto  North  Carolina 
waters  in  late  December  and 
early  January  probably  experi- 
enced as  much  ice  as  the  Tarheel 
State  will  offer  again  in  some- 
time. Most  of  you  were  duck 
hunting,  commercial  fishing,  and 
a  few  were  braving  the  elements 
to  wet  (ice?)  hooks  and  lines. 
Briefly  then,  just  this  tip:  We 
heard  of  a  number  of  wooden 
boats  being  severely  damaged 
and  even  the  glass  and  aluminum 
craft  took  some  hard  knocks. 
Take  a  few  moments  before  the 
heat  of  spring  fishing  is  upon 
you  to  check  the  hull  of  your 
boat,  whatever  the  material. 
Make  arrangements  for  needed 
repairs. 

Who's  For  Speed? 

Quite  often,  youth  are  accused 
of  being  obsessed  with  speed. 
They  are  always  the  ones  in- 
terested, whatever  the  purpose. 
Not  totally  true,  according  to  a 
sampler  from  the  New  York  boat 
show  of  last  month.  The  first 
sale  of  the  huge  event  was  re- 


This  Wildlife  Commission  fishing  and 
boating  access  area  looks  peaceful  enough 
.  .  .  now.  But  it  won't  be  long  until  fishing 
and  boating  activities  will  be  in  full 
swing.  These  areas  all  over  the  state  can 
remain  safe  and  peaceful,  however,  if 
we  all  exercise  common  courtesy  in  the 
parking  area,  launching  ramp  and  on 
the  water.  And  let  us  each  resolve  to 
conduct  a  personal  war  on  littering,  too. 


portedly  to  a  62-year  old  retiree. - 
He  bought  a  50  mph,  24-foot 
cruiser.  Bet  he  will  be  first  on 
the  fishing  grounds! 

Don't  Delay  A  Tuneup 

The  average  boater,  one  who 
has  the  slightest  bit  of  mechan- 
ical curiosity  and  knowhow,  can 
normally  keep  a  modern  out- 
board (and  the  entire  rig)  in  top 
shape.  Having  the  plugs  sand- 
blasted and  gapped  (for  standard 
plugs)  at  your  local  service  sta- 
tion may  be  all  the  engine  needs, 
just  now.  Check  the  carburetor's 
sediment  bowl;  fill  the  lower  unit 
with  a  proper  weight  grease,  file, 
ever  so  lightly,  any  chips  or 
rough  spots  on  the  prop;  check 
fuel  lines  for  breaks;  check  gas 
tank  for  water  and  sediment; 
check  and  really  inspect  for  loose 
screws  and  nuts;  wipe  it  down 
and  it  is  like  new.  Perhaps. 

Yep,  the  average  boater  can 
do  this  and  more.  However,  there 
will  be  a  time  when  expert  main- 
tenance is  needed.  If  your  rig 
is  in  that  category,  do  it  now! 
Don't  delay.  The  busy  time  for 
the  boat  dealer  is  just  ahead. 
And  you  don't  want  your  old 
kicker  or  slick  ski  rig  to  be  on  a 
three-week  maintenance  waiting 
list. 

Correction 

About  midway  paragraph 
three,  column  two,  in  last 
month's  "Skipper,"  the  sentence 


about  1965  accidents  totals 
should  have  read,  "The  year  1965 
saw  an  all-time  peak  from  a  ratio 
standpoint,  with  63  fatalities  and 
52,000  registered."  (not  5300). 

Lubber  Line 

Many  a  word  has  been  written 
about  nautical  terms,  their  mean- 
ings, derivations,  etc.  It's  good  to 
know  at  least  a  few.  Lubber  line, 
for  example,  is  that  line,  mark 
or  pin,  on  a  compass  bowl  design- 
ed to  indicate  the  fore-and-aft 
line  of  a  vessel.  If  the  compass  is 
properly  installed,  with  lubber 
line  aligned  to  the  boat's  long- 
itudinal axis  (parallel  to  the 
boat's  keel),  it,  the  lubber  line, 
shows  the  vessel's  compass  head- 
ing. 

Of  course,  you  know  the  word 
landlubber.  From  Webster's: 
"One  who  passes  his  life  on  land; 
unskilled  in  seamanship;"  or  the 
shorter  version,  lubber:  "A  big 
clumsy  fellow,  a  worthless  idler 
and  unskilled  seaman."  Thus  we 
have  one  of  those  language  puz- 
zlers, excepting  slang,  of  course. 
Under  one  usage  the  word  means 
a  worthless  seaman.  Under  an- 
other it  denotes  something  as  im- 
portant as  the  heading  indicator 
on  a  compass.  In  an  office  word 
game  session,  Rod  Amundson, 
our  Editor,  said  jokingly,  "That's 
simple  enough,  the  lubber  line 
makes  it  easy  for  even  a  land- 
lubber to  read  a  compass.  Sounds 
ok  to  me.  Any  ideas? 
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SOMEONE  once  estimated  that  there  were 
more  than  20,000  different  trout  fly  pat- 
terns. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  novice  angler  has 
trouble  picking  out  a  few  proven  patterns  to  use 
in  North  Carolina's  streams?  The  mystique  of  trout 
fishing  has  fostered  the  belief  that  the  angler  needs 
hundreds  of  patterns  to  consistently  catch  trout. 

That  is  not  entirely  true. 

In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  successfully  fish  the 
streams  of  North  Carolina  using  only  a  handful  of 
basic  patterns.  After  all,  it  was  George  Selwyn 
Marry  at,  an  English  angler,  who  said: 

"It's  not  the  fly;  it's  the  driver." 

That  is  another  way  of  saying  that  presentation 
of  the  fly  to  the  trout  is  far  more  important  than 
the  pattern  of  fly  you  choose.  Of  course,  the  size 
and  pattern  of  fly  can  be  important,  particularly 
when  trout  are  feeding  selectively.  You  can  spend 
a  lifetime  learning  what  to  use  and  how  to  use  it 
under  such  circumstances.  But  trout  are  rarely  so 
selective  in  their  choice  of  fly,  and  you  can  catch 
them  most  of  the  time  using  only  a  few  proven 
patterns. 

Some  of  the  best  trout  fishermen  in  this  state 
(who  helped  compile  this  list)  use  a  very  limited 
assortment  of  flies  most  of  the  time. 

I  have  picked  out  six  of  the  most  popular  and 
productive  flies  used  by  Tarheel  anglers.  By  using 
these  flies — especially  as  a  beginner — you  can  be 
confident  that  trout  will  take  at  least  one  of  these 
six  patterns  on  all  but  rare  occasions.  In  other 
words,  if  you  fish  streams  populated  with  trout 
and  consistently  fail  to  catch  fish  using  these  flies, 
then  the  problem  lies  with  the  "driver." 

Proper  angling  technique  is  best  learned  on  the 
stream,  however,  so  I  won't  go  into  it  here. 

Three  of  the  flies  are  dry  flies  (floaters).  The 
Wulff  Royal,  or  Hairwing  Royal  Coachman  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  fly 
used  in  this  state.  It  is  heavily  hackled  and  floats 
well.  Its  white  calftail  wings  and  relatively  large 
size  make  it  easy  for  the  angler  to  see  on  the  water. 
This  is  particularly  useful  to  the  beginner  because 
he  can  follow  the  fly  as  it  floats,  and  quickly  detect 


Now's  the  time  to  try  your  hand  at  fly  tying. 
You  will  need  a  fly  tying  vise  to  hold  the  hook, 
small,  sharp-pointed  scissors,  hackle  pliers, 
dubbing  needle,  silk  thread  and  bobbin,  clear 
nail  polish  and  a  razor  blade.  A  book  on  fly 
tying  will  be  helpful,  and  quite  a  few  are  avail- 
able. Family  Circle's  "Guide  to  Trout  Flies"  at 
$2.95  is  a  good  first  book  (available  from  Orvis 
Co.).  You  may  order  tools,  feathers,  hair  and 
other  tying  items  from  numerous  firms;  however, 
those  listed  below  are  among  the  best.  Write  for 
catalogs.  The  Orvis  Co.,  Manchester,  Vt.  05254; 
Reed  Tackle,  Box  390,  Caldwell,  N.  J.  07006; 
Buz  Buszek,  Visalia,  Calif.  93277. 


any  unnatural  movements  in  the  feathered  fraud. 

The  Irresistible  with  its  clipped  deer  hair  body 
also  floats  well,  and  this  is  valuable  in  the  tumbling, 
staircased  white  water  characteristic  of  many  of 
our  mountain  streams.  It  is  usually  tied  in  the 
larger  sizes. 

The  third  dry  fly,  the  Female  Adams,  is  more 
ladylike  than  the  Wulff  or  Irresistible  and  is  usual- 
ly tied  in  smaller  sizes.  It  is  better  suited  to  quieter 
waters  though  it  will  perform  well  in  heavy  water 
when  tied  with  thick  hackles.  The  success  of  the 
Female  Adams  (and  also  the  Irresistible)  is  credit- 
ed in  part  to  the  barred  Plymouth  Rock  grizzly 
wings  which  many  feel  give  the  fly  the  appear- 
ance of  an  adult  caddis — an  insect  common  to  our 
streams.  A  few  canny  anglers  tie  the  Adams  with 
calftail  wings  and  tail  like  the  Wulff  Royal,  and  the 
resulting  Wulff  Adams  is  a  killng  variation. 

The  Tellico  Nymph  is  the  only  nymph  pattern 
included  among  the  basic  six.  Actually,  nymphs 
are  the  most  effective  flies  of  all  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert,  and  as  you  progress  in  your  trout  fish- 
ing, you  will  no  doubt  experiment  with  many 
nymph  patterns.  The  Tellico  is  a  good  pattern 
which  apparently  imitates  some  variety  of  natural 
stonefly. 

The  White  Marabou  Streamer  has  long  been  a 
standard  pattern,  particularly  in  early  season  when 
the  water  is  high  and  roiled.  The  addition  of  the 
mylar  silver  strip  down  each  side  of  the  fly  in- 
creases its  effectiveness. 

The  Black  Ant  is  actually  a  terrestrial  pattern 
(not  an  aquatic  insect,  but  one  which  lives  on 
land).  However,  ants,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  crick- 
ets, and  other  land-borne  insects  are  often  swept 
into  the  streams  where  they  are  eaten  by  trout. 

If  you  are  a  novice  buying  your  first  flies,  avoid 
buying  a  big  supply  of  many  patterns.  Instead, 
concentrate  on  the  above  patterns,  buying  several 
of  each  in  different  sizes.  Later,  you  will  want  to 
add  other  patterns  and  try  to  match  the  hatches  of 
natural  insects. 

If  you  tie  your  own,  you've  got  about  a  month 
to  get  ready  for  that  traditional  opening  day  on 
April  4th.  ^ 
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Secure  tying  thread  to  hook.  Tie  on  tail 
of  fly,  then  tie  on  wing-  so  that  the  un- 
cut tips  of  hair  face  forward.  Be  sure 
to  leave  ample  room  for  hackle  and  fly 
head  behind  eye  of  hook.  Care  here  will 
save  trouble  later. 


Pull  wing  upright,  then  anchor  it. 
Divide  wing  hair  and  wrap  thread  be- 
tween two  wings  on  a  criss-cross  pat- 
tern. Circle  base  of  each  wing  with 
thread  and  pull  tight  until  wings  are 
aligned. 


Attach  strand  of  peacock  herl  at  ta 
and  wrap  around  hook  to  form  rea 
third  of  the  body.  Scarlett  floss  forn 
center  of  body,  and  another  wrap  < 
herl  forms  the  front  third  of  the  fti 
body. 


Tie  on  two  or  three  stiff -flbered  brown 
hackle  feathers.  Cut  off  webb  and  at- 
tach butt  of  hackles  to  hook  behind 
wings.  Wrap  hackle  around  hook.  An- 
chor tip  with  tying  thread.  Repeat  pro- 
cess with  other  hackles. 


Wrap  tying  thread  around  hook  behind 
eye  to  form  head  of  fly.  Tie  off  thread 
using  either  whip  finish  or  half  hitches. 
Dab  head  of  fly  with  nail  polish.  Metal 
hackle  guard  will  hold  hackles  out  of 
the  way  while  cementing  head. 


After  cement  dries,  cut  thread  close 
with  razor  blade.  Remove  fly  and  set  it 
on  table.  If  fly  falls  over,  hackles  are 
not  evenly  distributed.  If  hackle  fibers 
fail  to  support  fly,  hackles  are  probably 
of  poor  quality. 


Wulff  Royal 
Hook  size:  10,  12,  14 
Tail:  White  calf  tail  hair 
Body:  In  three  equal 
parts;  first  third  pea- 
cock herl,  center  Scar- 
lett floss,  rear  peacock 
herl 

Wings:  White  calf  tail 
hair 

Hackle:  Natural  red- 
brown  cock  hackles 
Thread:  Black 


Female  Adams 
Hook  size:  10,  12,  14,  16 
Tail:  Brown  and  gray 
mixed    hackle  fibers 
Body:  Yellow  wool  egg 
sack  at  rear;  dubbed 
musk  rat    fur  front 
two-thirds  of  body 
Wing:    Grizzly  hackle 
tips  . 

Hackle:  Grizzly  and 
brown  hackles  mixed 
Thread:  Cream 


Irresistible 
Hook  size:  10,  12,  14 
Tail:    Dark   body  hair 

from  whitetail  deer 
Body:  Dark  gray  clip- 
ped bucktail 
Wings:   Grizzly  (Ply- 
mouth Rock)  hackle 
tips  or  same  as  tail 
Hackle:  Dark  rusty  dun 

or  grizzly 
Thread:  Cream 


Tellico  Nymph 
Hook  size:  10,  12,  14 
Tail:  Brown  hackle  fib- 
ers 

Body:  Yellow  spun  fur 
or  wool  ribbed  with 
peacock  herl;  Overlay 
this  with  two  brown 
turkey  wing  segments 
tied  flat  across  back, 
one  on  each  side 

Hackle:    Brown  hackle 

Thread:  Black 


Black  Ant 
Hook  size:  8,  10,  12,  14 
Tail:  None 

Body:  Two  humps  form- 
ed with  black  tying 
thread;  lacquered  to  a 
gloss 

Wing:  None 

Hackle:  Black  hackle 
between  humps  (two 
to  four  turns) 

Thread:  Black 


Marabou  Streamer 
Hook  size:  3x  long  in  8, 

10,  12 
Tail:  None 

Body:  White  chenille 

Wing:  White  marabou 
fibers  heavily  dressed 

Shoulder:  Flat  strip  sil- 
ver Mylar 

Overlay:  Three  or  four 
strands  of  peacock 
herl 

Thread:  White 


by  R.  Wharton  Gaul,  M.D. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


0  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  month  of  March  brings  the  beginning 
of  Spring.  But  to  the  southernmost  tip  of  South 
America,  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  many  of  the 
shore  birds  that  are  familiar  to  our  coast  spend  the 
winter,  March  brings  the  freezing  winds  that  spell 
out  the  end  of  a  short  cool  summer.  Here,  on  the 
beaches  and  surrounding  areas,  one  can  see  golden 
plover,  greater  yellowlegs,  and  sanderlings  feeding 
on  their  favorite  tidbits.  But  already  the  first  signs 
of  the  coming  migration  are  evident.  Young  males 
are  jumping  at  one  another  in  mock  rage.  Gonads 
are  enlarging  and  the  birds  are  storing  up  fat. 
Zugunruhe,  migration  restlessness,  is  apparent 
among  the  flocks  and  leads  to  frequent  spiralling 
flights  and  regroupings  of  the  birds.  And  then  one 
day  the  wind  is  right  and  the  first  group  spins  up- 
ward and  to  the  south.  Other  flights  follow  until 
finally  there  are  only  empty  beaches  left  behind. 

Golden  plover  often  migrate  far  out  over  the 
ocean  though  most  remain  inland.  Many  species 
travel  close  to  shore.  As  they  pass  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  others  join  them.  Hudsonian  godwits,  whim- 
brels,  willets,  dowitchers,  various  peeps  and  a  few 
Wilson's  plover  have  wintered  here.  Lesser  yellow- 
legs  will  follow  later.  The  parade  continues  over 
the  Caribbean,  where  many  of  the  golden  plovers 
and  some  of  the  godwits  and  dowitchers  turn  to 
follow  the  Mississippi  River  towards  the  Canadian 
breeding  grounds.  Lesser  yellowlegs  seem  to  pre- 
fer this  route. 

Most  of  the  migrants,  however,  continue  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  traveling  up  to  three-hundred 
miles  a  day  at  altitudes  of  up  to  three  miles.  After 
their  Caribbean  over-flight,  where  no  friendly  tides 
expose  arrays  of  food  for  them,  they  land  briefly 
along  the  sands  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Along  the  Tar  Heel  coast,  they  mix  with 
Wilson's,  piping,  and  semipalmated  plovers,  ruddy 


The  migrations  of  these  wind  birds  and  others,  provide  a  never- 
ending  change  of  scene  along  our  coast.  The  forces  which  move 
these  shorebirds  and  the  senses  which  they  use  in  making 
their  unerring  trips  may  never  be  known  by  mere  man. 
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The  golden  plover,  shown  here  on  its  nest  in  the  Arctic,  was 
once  a  fairly  common  autumn  migrant  along  North  Carolina. 
Now,  it  is  considered  a  "scarce  fall  transient." 

turnstones,  avocets,  black-bellied  plovers  and 
sanderlings.  These  last  birds  have  wintered  from 
Hatteras  to  Cape  Fear,  and  now  prepare  to  join  the 
flow  to  the  north.  The  vagaries  of  the  weather, 
such  as  a  stiff  northeaster,  may  temporarily  stem 
the  tide  of  migration,  resulting  in  a  traffic  jam  on 
some  beaches.  Then,  the  wind  swings  south  and  it's 
up  and  away  again. 

n 

J  J  s  flights  reach  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  whimbrel 
and  dunlin  lead  a  flight  inland  towards  their 
eventual  destination  in  the  region  of  Hudson's  and 
James  Bays.  Additional  species  turn  inland  over 
Jersey's  coast,  some  continue  to  New  England  be- 
fore flying  ashore,  and  a  few  such  as  the  golden 
plover  remain  mostly  at  sea  until  they  strike  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Then  they  fly  inland  to  Baffin 
Island  and  the  tundra.  Black-bellied  plovers,  sand- 
erlings, and  semipalmated  sandpipers  will  join 
them  on  these  nesting  grounds.  Lesser  yellowlegs, 
semipalmated  plovers,  Hudsonian  godwits,  short- 
billed  dowitchers,  dunlins  and  whimbrels  find  their 
ancestral  nesting  grounds  on  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son's and  James  Bay  and  surrounding  areas. 

Courtship,  mating,  and  nesting  consume  the  re- 
mainder of  April  and  most  of  May,  depending  on 
the  species,  location  and  weather.  As  May  fades 
into  June,  fuzzy  broods  grow  their  first  feathers 
and  take  to  a  tentative  wing.  Their  flights  become 
rapidly  stronger.  Once  again  the  circling  flights  of 
pre-migration  begin,  but  without  the  urgency  of 
the  Spring  flights.  Now  it  is  July  and  once  again 
the  Wind  Birds  begin  their  long  journeys. 

Greater  yellowlegs  often  lead  the  way.  Unmated 
birds  migrate  early  and  birds  of  the  year  are  often 
the  last.  Golden  plover  seek  either  the  Mississippi 
Valley  or  Maritimes  once  more  for  their  trip  to 
the  southern  tip  of  South  America.  Hudsonian  god- 
wits  and  black-bellied  plovers  also  utilize  the  Mari- 
time fly  way.  Dunlins  speed  across  the  land  to  New 
England  while  long-  and  short-billed  dowitchers 
head  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Here  the  eastern 
routes  dove-tail  into  a  common  pathway  along  the 
Carolina  beaches. 


The  semipalmated  plover  drifts  in  along  our  beaches  and  mud 
flats  late  in  July.  It  may  be  confused  in  appearance  with  the 
common  killdeer,  but  is  much  smaller. 

As  noted  earlier,  several  species  will  stay  in 
Carolina  until  Spring.  Wilson's  plover  will  even 
nest  here.  Piping  plovers,  knots,  greater  and  lesser 
yellowlegs  and  perhaps  a  semipalmated  sandpiper 
may  be  seen  throughout  the  coming  winter.  And 
among  the  rarer  species,  one  may  hope  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  long-billed  curlew,  one  of  Nature's 
truly  magnificent  birds. 

r) 

4  erhaps  you  will  notice  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Wind  Birds.  The  plaintive  cry  of  the  Eskimo  cur- 
lew is  gone.  Market  hunters  of  the  last  century 
found  them  too  easy  a  target  and  too  toothsome  a 
morsel.  By  1890,  the  doughbird,  as  he  was  called, 
was  all  but  wiped  out.  Within  recent  years,  how- 
ever, authenticated  sightings  are  on  record.  Single 
birds  were  reported  in  1956,  1960,  and  1963.  A 
group  of  three  of  four  was  photographed  in  Texas 
in  1962  and  duly  reported  in  the  Audubon  maga- 
zine. And  a  single  specimen  was  shot  in  Barbados 
in  1963.  While  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Eskimo  Cur- 
lew will  survive,  there  is  at  least  a  slender  thread 
of  hope. 

For  those  who  wish  to  observe  and  photograph 
the  shore  birds  on  their  Spring  migratory  flights, 
early  or  mid  May  may  be  preferable  to  an  earlier 
visit  when  rough  weather  may  make  the  trip  a 
failure.  A  day  spent  on  the  beaches,  deserted  ex- 
cept for  a  few  fishermen,  will  well  repay  the  effort. 
It  may  even  be  unforgettable. 
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Laws  That  YOU 
Have  Broken ....? 

by  Jim  Tyler 

As  a  service  to  the  inland  fishermen  who  may  venture 
into  coastal  areas,  here  are  some  laws  and  regulations 
that  you  may  actually  be  breaking  without  being  aware 
of  them.  How  many  have  you  broken? 


Y  OU  can  spoil  a  good  day 
along  the  coast  if  you  get  caught 
violating  a  fisheries  law.  Especi- 
ally so  if  it  is  a  law  you  know 
nothing  about. 

"Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no 
excuse,"  the  judge  says.  The  fish- 
eries inspector  who  pinched  you 
follows  the  same  rule. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  common  oc- 
currence along  coastal  North 
Carolina,  but  it  does  happen 
many  times  each  year.  If  you 
spend  any  time  along  the  coast 
fishing — or  even  if  you  are  not 
a  fisherman  and  have  occasion  to 
gather  oysters,  clams,  scallops, 
or  shrimp — it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  get  a  copy  of  NORTH 
CAROLINA  FISHERIES  LAWS 
AND  REGULATIONS  FOR 
COASTAL  WATERS  each  year 
and  read  it.  Write  to  the  Infor- 
mation Section,  N.C.  Division  of 
Commercial  and  Sports  Fish- 
eries, P.  O.  Box  338,  Morehead 
City,  and  they  will  gladly  send 
you  a  copy. 

The  Division  publishes  a 
monthly  newsletter,  TAR  HEEL 
COAST,  that  lists  current 
changes  in  coastal  fishing  regula- 
tions. Most  of  the  space  in  the 
newsletters,  however,  is  devoted 
to  information  and  photographs 
of  recent  coastal  fisheries  activi- 
ties. The  newsletter  is  free.  If 
you  would  like  to  receive  it, 
write  to  the  above  address  and 
ask  to  be  put  on  the  mailing  list. 

The  first  seven  coastal  fishing 
regulations  listed  below  are  the 


ones  most  often  violated  by  sport 
fishermen  and  those  out  gather- 
ing a  mess  of  shell-fish.  The  re- 
maining regulations  round  out 
most  of  the  pitfalls  into  which 
the  unknowing  could  possibly 
fall. 

1.  ...  gathering  oysters  on  Sun- 
day. Statewide  it  is  illegal  to 
gather  oysters  on  Sunday.  Clam- 
ming, however,  is  allowed  on 
Sunday. 

2.  ...  Sunday  shrimping.  Cannot 
take,  attempt  to  take,  or  have  in 
possession,  shrimp  aboard  a  boat, 
taken  by  any  method  ( other  than 
with  a  fixed  net)  between  the 
hours  of  12:00  midnight  on  any 
Saturday  and  12:00  midnight  of 
the  following  Sunday. 

3.  .  .  .  gathering  clams  or  oysters 
in  polluted  areas.  There  are  more 
than  59,000  acres  of  polluted  salt 
water  areas  clearly  marked  with 
orange  posted  signs.  Maps  out- 
lining polluted  areas  are  avail- 
able. 

4.  .  .  .  picking  up  a  mess  of  oy- 
sters or  clams.  A  bushel  of  oy- 
sters or  a  bushel  of  clams,  or  Vi 
bushel  clams  and  Vi  bushel  oy- 
sters— just  so  the  total  does  not 
exceed  one  bushel  in  any  one  day 
— is  allowable  per  person  for  per- 
sonal consumption  with  no 
license  of  any  kind.  To  gather 
more  than  one  bushel  requires  a 
resident  oyster  and  clam  license. 
And  if  a  boat  is  used  in  any  way, 
a  commercial  boat  license  is  re- 
quired also.  There  is  a  season  on 
oysters.  Clams  can  be  taken  year 


When  you  see  this  shoulder  patch  of 
fisheries  inspector  for  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  it  may 
be  too  late. 


round. 

5.  .  . .  picking  up  a  mess  of  scal- 
lops. To  gather  even  a  mess  of 
scallops  a  person  has  to  have  a 
commercial  boat  license  when  a 
boat  is  used  in  any  way.  Waders 
who  do  not  use  a  boat  for  trans- 
portation are  not  required  to 
have  a  license.  There  is  a  season 
on  scallops.  No  scallop  permit  is 
required. 

6.  .  . .  shrimping,  oystering,  and 
scalloping  during  closed  season. 
Shrimp,  oyster,  and  scallop  sea- 
sons are  established  each  year  by 
proclamation  from  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development.  Various 
areas  of  the  State  open  and  close 
on  different  dates  for  the  taking 
of  all  three  species.  Some  areas 
are  closed  awhile  and  reopened 
at  a  later  date. 

7.  ...  no  person  shall  possess 
striped  bass  less  than  12  inches 
in  length.  There  is  a  tolerance 
limit  of  5%.  If  you  had  20  rock, 
1  could  be  less  than  12  inches,  if 
you  had  2,  you  are  in  trouble.  No 
more  than  25  striped  bass  can 
be  taken  in  any  one  day  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  Neuse  and  Trent 
rivers.  These  two  are  the  only 
areas  with  a  number  limit  on 
stripers. 

8.  . . .  nursery  areas  closed  to 
shrimping.  Be  aware  of  the  nur- 
sprv  sections  in  the  areas  where 
you  shrimp. 
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'hotos  bv  div.  of  commercial 
;nd  sports  fisheries 


Laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
sports  and  commercial  fisheries  resources 
along  our  coast,  are  designed  for  the 
protection  of  those  resources.  Some,  how- 
ever, may  even  be  to  protect  your  health. 


9.  . . .  unlawful  to  take  oysters 
with  a  shell  length  less  than 
three  inches,  except  in  Pender, 
New  Hanover,  and  Brunswick 
counties  where  there  is  a  2Vz- 
inch  shell  length  limit.  Oysters 
have  to  be  culled  where  caught 
and  all  oysters  less  than  legal 
size,  with  their  shells,  shall  be 
immediately  returned  to  the  area 
from  which  they  were  taken. 

10.  ...  leased  oyster  and  clam 
bottoms  are  closed  to  the  public. 
Such  areas  have  to  be  clearly 
marked  with  stakes  and  signs. 

11.  ...some  bridges  (vehicular 
and  rail  traffic)  over  coastal  fish- 
ing waters  are  closed  to  fishing. 
Such  bridges  will  be  posted  with 
closed  signs. 

12.  ...  no  person  shall  possess 
more  than  two  channel  bass  ex- 
ceeding 32  inches  in  length. 
There  is  a  14  inch  minimum 
length  limit. 

13.  ...  flounder  giggers  are  ex- 
empt from  a  commercial  license 


shellfish  area 


only  if  they  don't  sell  the  catch. 

14.  ...  it  is  unlawful  to  fish  with- 
in 750  feet  of  either  side  of  any 
ocean  pier  and  a  distance  extend- 
ing 1500  feet  offshore  the  ocean 
end,  of  any  ocean  pier,  except 
from  the  pier  or  by  means  of  surf 
casting.  Trailers  beware! 

15.  ...you  cannot  take,  disturb, 
or  destroy  any  sea  turtles  or 
their  nests  or  their  eggs  during 
May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September. 

16.  ...  it  is  unlawful  to  harm  or 
destroy  porpoises. 

17.  ...  commercial  fishing  opera- 
tions with  the  use  of  commercial 
fishing  gear  are  defined  as  all  op- 
erations preparatory  to,  during, 
and  subsequent  to  the  taking  of 
fish.  A  boat  license  is  usually  re- 
quired when  any  type  of  com- 
mercial gear  is  used  (this  in- 
cludes skiffs  without  motors). 
There  are  definitions  as  to  what 
is  considered  commercial  fishing 
gear.  There  are  many  specific  net 


regulations. 

18.  ...  if  you  are  not  a  commer- 
cial fisherman  you  cannot  sell 
any  fish,  no  matter  where  or  how 
taken,  unless  you  have  a  land- 
and-sell  license.  And  if  you  sell 
more  than  $200  worth  of  fish 
within  a  given  year,  you  jump 
into  another  category  that  re- 
quires additional  licensing.  Like 
many  regulations  there  are 
several  "buts,"  so  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  check  for  clearance 
if  you  have  questions.  Oysters 
and  clam  fishermen,  for  example, 
are  not  required  to  have  a  land- 
and-sell  license.  Unless  the  catch- 
er has  a  dealer's  license,  he  must 
sell  to  a  licensed  dealer. 

19.  ...  taking,  buying,  selling,  or 
possessing  any  hard  crabs  less 
than  five  inches  from  tip  to  tip 
of  spike  is  unlawful.  Tolerance 
of  not  more  than  10%  of  any 
catch  shall  be  allowed. 

20.  ...  no  fixed  or  stationary 
nets  may  be  used  in  the  channel 
of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  or 
where  they  will  block  more  than 
two-thirds  of  any  natural  or 
man-made  waterway,  sound,  bay, 
creek,  or  inlet. 

21.  ...if  an  area  is  closed  to 
oystering,  it  is  also  closed  to 
clamming. 

22.  ...  unlawful  to  take  any  fish 
through  the  use  of  poisons, 
drugs,  explosives,  or  electricity. 
Under  certain  conditions  permits 
can  be  issued  for  fish  to  be  taken 
by  normally  prohibited  manners. 
Scientific  and  educational  uses, 
for  example. 

23.  ...  it  is  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, without  the  authority  of  the 
owner  of  any  commercial  fishing 
equipment,  to  take  fish  from  said 
gear. 

24.  ...  it  is  unlawful  to  damage 
or  destroy  nets,  buoys,  markers, 
stakes,  or  other  devices  lawfully 
set. 

25.  ...  no  person  shall  possess 
more  than  one  gallon  of  shucked 
clams  or  oysters  which  have  not 
been  shucked  in  an  approved 
shucking  house. 

26.  . .  .  cannot  introduce  into 
coastal  waters  any  aquatic  ani- 
mal or  live  aquatic  plant,  not 
native  to  the  immediate  area, 
without  a  permit. 
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£\  Tr^Ka®  [fee? 

by  B.  Gene  Borreft 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A 

/ V  chilling  March  wind  was  sweeping  across  the 
cypress  swamps  and  rain  spattered  sporadically 
against  the  dust  covered  translucent  window  panes 
in  Zeb  Davis'  General  Store  as  Claude  Hucklebee 
slouched  through  the  door  and  shook  himself  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  that  of  a  bedraggled  bird  dog. 
The  miserable  group  of  sportsmen  huddled  around 
Zeb's  glowing  wood  stove  nodded  in  acknowledge- 
ment as  the  new  member  joined  their  ranks  and 
then  turned  back  to  a  drawn  out  game  of  checkers 
which  was  being  played  in  a  half-hearted  manner. 
Claude,  sensing  the  unrest  in  the  group,  rubbed  his 
hands  together  over  the  source  of  warmth  to  restore 
circulation  and  tried  to  start  a  conversation.  "Bad 
weather,  ain't  it?"  posed  Claude  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  momentarily  disrupt  the  solitude  of  the 
occasion. 

The  only  answer  to  the  question  was  an  affirm- 
ative grunt,  a  crackling  of  green  oak  as  it  sputtered 
and  tried  to  burn,  and  the  splat  of  Brown  Mule 
chewing  tobacco  as  it  sped  across  the  gathering  and 
landed  in  the  sand  box  which  had  been  placed  con- 
veniently beneath  the  stove. 

Claude  removed  his  soggy  hunting  coat,  lowered 
himself  onto  a  nearby  nail  keg  and  became  just 
another  silent  participant  in  the  club  which  had 
selected  Gumbo's  general  store  as  an  ideal  den  for 
hibernation. 

fhe  rain  beat  harder  on  the  tin  roof  and  the 
fraternity  remained  silent  for  quite  awhile,  each 
thinking  his  own  thoughts  and  dreaming  of  past 
accomplishments  and  future  efforts  in  the  general 
area  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Zeb,  himself,  seemed 
to  be  caught  up  in  some  unknown  spell  as  he  hung 
listlessly  over  his  counter — supposedly  engrossed 
in  a  year  old  issue  of  Aunt  Minnie's  Fine  Quality 
Assorted  Seeds  and  Miscellaneous  Flowering 
Plants,  which  was  coming  apart  at  the  seams  from 
continuous  handling. 

Finally  Zeb  straightened  and  groaned  as  he  felt 
his  rheumatism  acting  up  again.  He  shuffled  over 
to  a  hoop  of  rat  cheese  and,  after  taking  off  the  top, 
started  hacking  away  at  the  yellow  mass  with  a 
worn  butcher  knife.  Members  of  the  congregation 
stirred  and  Cousin  Sid  broke  the  silence.  "I  ain't 
gonna  play  no  more  checkers  today,"  he  announced, 


as  he  stood  up.  "Gimme  a  piece  of  that  cheese,  Zeb, 
and  open  up  some  of  them  sardines  while  I  git  the 
cider." 

"You  fellers  ain't  cleaned  up  the  mess  from  yes- 
terday, yet,"  complained  the  storekeeper,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  carve  the  cheese  and  started  to  pass  it  out 
to  the  group. 

"Ah,  the  place  don't  smell  right  'less  you  got  some 
empty  sardine  cans  about,"  replied  Rockfish  Jones, 
the  town's  leading  guide,  as  he  winked  to  Claude 
and  bit  into  his  cheese.  "Besides,  you  can't  expect 
a  duck  to  go  out  in  weather  like  this." 

"Speaking  of  the  weather,"  chimed  in  Uncle 
Thad,  who  at  the  moment  was  downing  a  helpless 
sardine,  "when's  it  gonna  break?" 

"No  telling,"  answered  Doc  Wood,  whose  only 
official  act  as  county  physician  thus  far  in  the 
month  had  been  delivering  a  new  Jersey  calf  down 
at  the  Smith  place.  "I  remember  though,  the  winter 
of  'twenty-six.  Worst  winter  in  history — rained 
solid  fer  thirty-nine  and  a  half  days  and  nights. 
Why  the  river  was  so  high — " 

"Wait  just  a  minute,  Doc."  interrupted  Claude, 
"We've  heard  about  that  before  at  least  twice  this 
week — pass  the  cider,  Sid." 

"That's  the  trouble;  we've  heard  all  about  every- 
thing lately.  Huntin'  season's  gone  and  the  fish 
are  near  froze  in  the  river  and  here  we  set." 

"We  kin  talk  politics,"  suggested  Zeb  hopefully, 
looking  up  over  the  cider  jug. 

"Ah,  we  done  beat  that  horse  to  death,"  moaned 
Claude  as  the  jug  of  unknown  vintage  continued 
its  circle.  "I  do  have  a  suggestion,  tho'.  Why  don't 
we  have  a  time  for  remembering?" 

"D 

l\emembering  what?"  chuckled  the  Doc,  "The 
time  you  took  that  durn  cypress  boat  of  yourn  to 
the  mountains  trout  fishing?" 

After  the  laughter  had  subsided,  Claude  con- 
tinued, "Naw,  Doc,  I  was  just  thinking  that  since 
we're  cooped  up  here  and  thinking  about  gittin' 
outside,  we  might  just  as  well  remember  out  loud 
about  the  times  we've  had  together;  the  Lord  has 
been  good  to  us,  you  know." 

"Maybe  you  got  something  there,  Claude.  Per- 
haps the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  think  of  the 
best  true  outdoor  experience  we  have  ever  had 
and  then  tell  it." 

Interest  began  to  build  as  the  group  started  to 
think  about  past  experiences.  Zeb  threw  another 
log  in  the  stove  and  passed  around  the  cider  again. 
It  looked  as  if  the  day  would  not  be  totally  wasted 
after  all. 

Presently  Uncle  Thad  cut  himself  another  plug 
of  Brown  Mule  and  deposited  it  neatly  in  his  right 
jaw.  A  far  off  look  appeared  on  his  countenance  as 
he  seemed  to  be  remembering  a  long  past  event. 
"Well,"  he  began,  "was  back  when  I  was  just  a  slip 
of  a  boy  that  this  happened  and  I'll  not  forget  it  to 
my  dying  day.  Pap  sent  me  over  to  Rufus  Fismore's 
farm  one  winter  morning  to  fetch  back  a  bull  he'd 
lent  out  and  when  I  got  there  old  Rufus  was  git- 
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I  just  stood  there,  mouth  wide  open,  during-  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, as  Ramrod  did  his  stuff. 

tin'  ready  to  go  bird  huntin'.  Since  I  dearly  loved 
to  bird  hunt,  I  inquired  as  to  the  possibility  of  my 
goin'  along.  Rufus  allowed  as  how  he  didn't  usual- 
ly take  just  anybody  along,  but  as  it  was  high  time 
that  I  learned  the  fine  points  of  bird  huntin',  he 
guessed  now  was  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  start 
my  education. 

Well  sir,  I  knowed  that  Rufus  didn't  have  no 
bird  dog,  but  I  didn't  say  nothing  and  presently  we 
struck  out  for  the  barn  where  Rufus  indicated  we 
had  to  stop  a  minute  and  git  the  mule.  Well  sir,  I 
didn't  know  what  was  going  on  again,  but  I  didn't 
say  nothin'  cause  my  bird  huntin'  experience  at 
that  time  was  quite  limited.  Shore  nuff,  Rufus  let 
out  Ramrod,  the  mule,  and  we  proceeded  down 
through  the  pasture. 

Ramrod  led  the  way  and  presently  begin  to 
range  back  and  forth  cross  the  field  and  after  a 
little,  stopped  beside  some  rottin'  tree  laps.  That 
was  bad  enough,  but  Ramrod  proceeded  to  raise 
his  front  right  hoof  and  straighten  his  broom  of  a 
tail  in  a  most  unusual  mule  stance.  Well,  do  you 
know  what  happened?  As  we  walked  up,  Rufus  and 
me,  a  fool  covey  of  quail  got  up  and  Rufus  shot 
one!  Me?  I  just  stood  there  with  my  mouth  wide 
open  while  Ramrod  moved  out  and  retrieved  the 
dead  bird  and  placed  it  in  Rufus'  waiting  hand.  We 
got  up,  let's  see,  two  more  coveys  that  morning  and 
a  few  singles  and  I  was  beginning  to  believe  in 
Ramrod  as  the  answer  to  a  bird  hunter's  prayer, 
but  I  won't  quite  shore.  Along  'bout  noon  I  suggest- 
ed that  we  take  Ramrod  over  to  Pap's  place  in  the 
afternoon  for  a  final  test,  but  Rufus  wouldn't  hear 
to  that.  No  sir,  he  wouldn't,  said  we'd  have  to  cross 
the  creek  to  do  that  and  Ramrod  wouldn't  go.  I 
knowed  that  the  creek  won't  deep  ner  wide  and  I 
just  couldn't  figger  it  out.  Rufus  saw  that  I  was 
sorta  confused  and  decided  he'd  better  set  me 
straight. 

"It's  like  this,  Thad,  you've  seen  this  morning 
that  Ramrod  is  a  pretty  good  bird  mule,  but  you 
only  know  half  the  truth.  If  we  got  him  down  to 
the  creek  we'd  never  git  him  across,  'cause  that 
blasted  mule  don't  like  to  hunt  near  as  good  as  he 
likes  to  fish!" 

"I'll  have  to  admit  that  was  quite  a  mule,  if  what 


you're  telling  is  so,"  drawled  an  unbelieving  Huck- 
lebee,  "but  if  it  is  so,  why  ain't  we  ever  heard  tell 
of  that  mule?" 

"Well  .  .  .  uh,  'cause  right  after  that,  Ramrod  got 
down  with  a  case  of  the  distemper  and  plum  died," 
came  the  answer  as  a  stream  of  Brown  Mule  arched 
its  way  toward  the  sand  box  and  landed  with  a 
sizzle  on  the  stove  instead.  "Twas  a  great  personal 
loss  to  Rufus,  I  might  add.  He  told  me  later  he 
had  ideas  of  developing  a  new  breed  of  huntin' 
mule  of  smaller  variety  so's  you  could  carry  'em 
around  in  the  back  of  a  car." 

Silence  prevailed  while  the  sportsmen  regroup- 
ed their  thoughts  and  finally  Doc  Wood  cleared  his 
throat,  and  all  eyes  turned  toward  the  most  scienti- 
fically oriented  member  of  the  gathering. 

"Well,  as  you  fellows  know,"  the  physician  be- 
gan, "I  ain't  been  huntin'  fer  years;  don't  believe 
in  destroying  Mother  Nature's  critters."  After  that 
statement,  he  glanced  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
twinkling  blue  eyes  to  notice  that  Rockfish  Jones 
was  beginning  to  squirm  about  on  his  apple  crate. 

"Since  I  have  long  since  given  up  the  pursuit  of 
game  with  firearms,"  the  doctor  continued  in  all 
seriousness,  "I  have  learned  some  of  Nature's  deep- 
est secrets  by  simply  walking  through  field  and 
woods  and  having  them  revealed  to  me. 

"Long  about  this  time  last  year,  I  was  on  a  bird 
watching  expedition  down  by  Skunk  Swamp.  Was 
a  beautiful  morning  as  I  remember.  Sun  was  just 
coming  up  good  and  a  little  mist  was  rising  out 
over  the  swamp.  I  had  just  leaned  up  against  an 
old  burned-out  cypress  to  rest  a  bit  and  take  in  the 
scene  before  me  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  sur- 
prised by  a  noise  from  within  the  hollow  tree  bout 
fifty  feet  above  my  head.  I  looked  up  in  time  to 
glimpse  the  rapid  departure  of  a  female  wood  duck 
as  she  winged  her  way  across  the  swamp  and  left 
me  trembling  beneath  her  nest. 

"I  visited  the  site  often  after  that  first  experience, 
always  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  mother  or 
the  hollow  cypress.  On  several  occasions  I  chanced 
to  see  the  female  join  her  mate  or  enter  or  leave  the 
burned  out  tree.  Then,  for  some  time  I  was  un- 
able to  see  the  female  at  all.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
I  didn't  go  at  the  right  time  of  day,  but  I  figured 
that  she  was  now  incubating  the  eggs  and  it  would 
be  just  a  matter  of  time  before  I  would  see  some 
activity  again. 

"Sure  enough,  one  morning  it  happened.  I  was 
waiting  patiently  in  some  alder  bushes  about  day- 
light when  I  noticed  that  the  female  was  indeed 
on  her  nest  because  there  my  old  friend  was,  as 
big  as  life  with  her  head  stuck  out  of  the  hollow.  I 
remained  very  quiet  and  after  a  little,  the  female 
flew  out  of  the  tree  and  out  over  the  swamp.  As 
best  I  could  tell,  she  flew  a  giant  circular  pattern 
and  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  as  she 
wheeled  in  and  out,  back  and  forth. 
*  continued  on  page  23 
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Hearings  on  Hunt ing  Regulations  to  be  Scheduled 

Dates,  times  and  places  of  a  series  of  public  hearings  regarding  the  1970- 
1971  nonmigratory  game  and  trapping  regulations  will  be  announced  in  the 
April  and  May  issues  of  WILDLIFE  magazine.  The  hearings  will  be  held  during  the 
middle  part  of  May. 

Trout  Season  Opens  April  4 

By  opening  day  April  4,  pre-season  stocking  of  mountain  trout  will  have 
been  completed,  with  in-season  stocking  to  follow.  Altogether,  666,000  trout 
will  be  stocked  from  state  and  federal  hatcheries. 

Trout  Regulation  Clarified 

On  page  12  of  the  1970  fishing  regulations  it  is  stated:  "It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  use  a  bait  or  a  lure  in  designated  mountain  trout  streams  other  than 
one  equipped  with  a  single  hook."  This  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  two  single- 
hook  lures  on  a  single  leader. 

Special  Trout  Permits  Required 

In  addition  to  having  a  valid  state  or  county  fishing  license,  all  trout 
anglers  16  years  old  or  older  must  have  in  their  possession  a  valid  trout  fishing 
license  costing  $1.25  ($3.25  for  non-residents) ,  and  on  game  lands  where  trout 
fishing  is  permitted,  a  daily  trout  fishing  permit  costing  $1.65,  or  a  season 
permit  costing  $15.25.  The  season  permit  will  be  valid  for  fishing  on  game  lands 
anywhere  in  the  state.  Game  lands  fishing  permits  for  central  and  eastern  game 
lands,  costing  $3.25,  will  not  be  valid  on  game  lands  where  trout  fishing 
is  available.  NOTE:  AS  WAS  THE  CASE  LAST  YEAR,  NO  LICENSES  OR  PERMITS  WILL  BE 
AVAILABLE  AT  CHECKING  STATIONS  OR  FROM  GAME  LANDS  PERSONNEL.  THEY  MAY  BE 
PURCHASED  FROM  LOCAL,  AUTHORIZED  LICENSE  DEALERS. 

Ready  to  go  Fishing,  Boating? 

The  fishing  and  boating  seasons  are  just  around  the  corner,  and  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  reminds  anglers  to  have  valid  fishing  licenses  and/or 
permits  in  their  possession,  and  that  boats  be  properly  registered,  numbered, 
and  provided  with  required  lifesaving  and  other  safety  equipment. 
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That  Hunting  Season!! 

Gwen  S.  Wescott 

Camden,  N.  C. 

w 

HE  housewives  check  the  calendar  and  hopefully 
wait.  The  date  has  arrived!  THE  SEASON  has  closed! 
Yes,  over! 
But  wait — 

The  hubby  said  no  more  4  a.m.  alarms.  No  more 
perking  coffee  to  fill  the  thermos.  No  more  lunch  bag 
packing.  No  more  fixing  a  hasty  but  hot  breakfast. 
What  about  the  closets  being  noisily  searched  for  mis- 
matched long  woolen  socks?  No  more  finding  the 
woolen  drawers,  a  hunting  trip  delayed. 

Coats  will  once  again  be  neatly  stored.  Hunting  caps 
will  be  shelved.  No  more  shotguns  to  be  cleaned  on 
Saturday  nights — in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor. 
Duck  calls  will  not  quack  or  squawk  through  the  sleep- 
filled  house.  No  more  shells  rolling  around  on  the  floor 
of  the  car.  Duck  feathers  will  not  elude  the  broom. 
Geese  will  not  be  stuffed  into  the  freezer.  No  more 
melting  lead  in  the  kitchen  for  decoy  anchors.  No 
more  tying  weights  in  the  back  yard.  No  more  urging 
mommy  to  touch  the  nice,  dead  bird!  Hints  for  wild 
fowl  specialties  on  every  menu  will  cease.  Accumula- 
tions of  stacked  decoys  will  vanish.  No  more  last- 


minute  "patching-up  blinds."  No  more,  ma'am,  smiling 
agreeably  while  the  great  hunter's  tall  tales  pound 
feminine  ears.  No  more  grinning  while  the  nature  boy 
stretches  his  limit,  misses  his  limit,  or  imagines  his 
limit.  Finally,  hot  meals  can  be  served  at  reasonable 
hours.  Company  can  come  on  Saturdays  once  again. 
The  season  is  over!! 

But  not  so  fast — the  calendar  signaled  the  end  of 
hunting! 

Now  the  hunter  announces  it  is  time  to  buy  books, 
time  to  order  decoy  paint,  to  camouflage  the  season- 
weathered  decoys,  time  to  design  new  decoys,  time  to 
browse  through  the  sports  catalog,  to  map  new  blind 
locations,  time  to  fix  the  boat,  and  —  oh  yes,  30 
minutes,  from  now  on,  every  afternoon,  dog  training 
time! 

Look,  wish,  plan,  read,  build,  repair,  improvise,  re- 
hash the  tales,  wait  hopefully  for  next  season.  GREAT 
GEESE  WILL  FLY!  DUCKS  WILL  RETURN! 

Seasons  are  calendar  months  to  a  woman,  but  sea- 
sons are,  well — something  else  to  Tarheelia's  GREAT 
HUNTERS.   BANG!  ^ 


REMEMBERING 

*  continued  from  page  21 

"Finally,  she  returned  to  the  cypress  and  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  instead  of  entering  the  hollow, 
she  lit  at  the  base  of  the  tree  where  I  had  rested 
on  the  first  morning  I  had  seen  her.  The  old 
mother  duck  seemed  agitated  somewhat  as  she 
waddled  back  and  forth  beneath  the  tree  and  I 
became  concerned  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  nest. 
Then  she  began  to  utter  a  soft  clucking  sound  like 
an  old  barnyard  hen  and  to  my  amazement,  there 
came  answering  peeps  from  within  the  cypress! 
The  duckings  became  more  urgent  and  I  saw  a 
tiny  object  appear  from  within  the  hollow.  It 
hesitated  only  a  moment  and  then  leaped  into  space 
and  floated  to  earth  like  a  tiny  puff  of  cotton.  The 
youngsters  were  joining  their  mother!  Eleven  times 
more  the  strange  scene  was  repeated  until  the  en- 
tire family  was  reunited.  The  satisfied  mother  duck 
herded  the  little  ones  together  like  so  many  toy 
soldiers  and  the  whole  procession  disappeared  in 
the  undergrowth. 

"I  realized  then  that  I  had  been  settin'  spellbound 
through  an  experience  that  few  of  us  are  ever 
privileged  to  see,  and  there  by  Skunk  Swamp  I 
silently  thanked  Mother  Nature  for  choosing  me  to 
share  that  brief  moment  of  Her  wondrous  work- 
ings." 

"Doc,"  spoke  up  a  nervous  Rockfish  Jones  after 
the  old  man  had  finished,  "About  them  wood  duck 


boxes  you've  been  after  me  to  help  you  build.  Well, 
I  ain't  got  much  pushing  right  now,  maybe  I  could 
git  around  to  it  next  week." 

"Fine,  Rockfish,"  came  the  reply.  "Although  I 
question  your  motives  for  helping  me,  a  few  more 
nesting  boxes  sure  would  help  now  that  most  of  the 
hollow  trees  are  gone." 

r  he  afternoon  passed  quickly  as  one  after  another 
of  the  sportsmen  remembered  experiences  dear  to 
their  hearts.  Claude  Hucklebee  was  in  the  process 
of  weaving  a  strange  tale  about  his  vast  experiences 
of  taking  largemouth  bass  on  young  muskrats  when 
suddenly  the  door  of  the  general  store  flew  open 
and  Bill  Jones  charged  through  the  opening. 

"The  shad  are  in!  The  shad  are  in!"  breathlessly 
announced  the  newcomer  as  he  wheeled  about  and 
sped  back  the  way  he  came. 

The  gathering  which  had  been  nursing  the  stove 
for  several  weeks  rose  as  one  body  and  disappeared 
like  a  mirage  through  the  still  open  door  leaving 
Zeb  Davis  with  only  scattered  sardine  cans  and 
empty  cracker  cartons  to  remind  him  of  the  day's 
experience. 

The  storekeeper  glanced  at  the  mess  around  the 
deserted  stove  and  a  faint  smile  touched  the  corn- 
ers of  his  mouth  as  he  pulled  a  straw  broom  from 
the  corner.  "See  you  fellows  next  winter,"  he  said 
somewhat  sadly  to  himself.  "Spring's  a-coming!  ^ 
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"Populution" 

At  a  hearing  of  Representa- 
tive Norwood  Bryan's  task  force 
on  incorporating  environmental 
science  into  the  curricula  of 
North  Carolina  schools,  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Cooper,  Professor  of  Botany, 
N.C.  State  University,  presented 
a  talk  on  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment. As  did  many  other 
speakers,  he  emphasized  the  hu- 
man population  explosion  as  one 
of  the  basics  of  our  total  environ- 
mental problem. 

Perhaps  having  both  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  and  environ- 
mental pollution  in  mind,  he 
came  up  with  this  inadvertant 
but  beautiful  spoonerism:  "POP- 
ULUTION." 

When  you  stop  to  think  about 
this  word  for  a  moment,  it  com- 
bines in  four  syllables  the  total 
secular  problems  of  our  state, 
our  nation,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
world. 

What  is  populution?  Too  many 
people  polluting  and  otherwise 
destroying  the  thin  shell  of  air, 
soil,  and  water  in  which  all 
known  life  in  our  universe  exists. 

Let's  compare  North  Carolina 
with  another  state  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  continent,  Cali- 
fornia. In  a  few  decades,  Cali- 
fornia has  become  the  most  pop- 
ulated state  in  the  country. 
North  Carolina  ranks  low  among 
states  in  number  of  residents. 
While  we  lay  an  earned  claim  to 
be  one  of  the  most  progressive 
southern  states,  we  have  not  yet 
begun  to  industralize  and  pollute 
and  exploit  our  environment  on  a 
comparable  basis  with  more 
"progressive"  states  on  both  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  the  U.S. 

According  to  TIME  magazine, 


school  children  in  Los  Angeles 
have  to  be  kept  indoors  during 
recess  periods  or  physical  train- 
ing periods  every  other  day  be- 
cause of  smog.  Breathing  too 
deeply  of  this  combination  of  fog 
and  air  pollution  could  be  dang- 
erous if  not  downright  lethal. 

This  hasn't  happened  yet  in 
Charlotte  or  Winston-Salem  or 
Raleigh,  but  unless  every  Tar- 
heel capable  of  rational  thought 
becomes  aware  of  the  dangers  in- 
volved, it  can — and  will — happen 
here. 

We  are  a  progressive  state. 
Perhaps  a  better  term  would  be 
forward-moving,  because  so-cal- 
led progress  is  too  often  accom- 
plished by  the  misuse  of  our  na- 
tural resources. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  expands 
at  a  rate  of  70  square  miles  per 
year.  That  amounts  to  44,800 
acres  of  tillable  land  being  taken 
out  of  food  production.  Many  of 
these  square  miles  are  develop- 
ed into  suburbs,  unplanned  and 
unbeautiful  to  the  point  where 
Californians  have  called  them 
slurbs — a  word  coined  to  com- 
bine the  words  "slum"  and  "su- 
burb." 

On  our  side  of  the  continent 
we  are  just  beginning  to  become 
aware  that  our  vast  coastal 
marshes  are  not  wasteland  at  all, 
but  nursery  beds  for  most  of  our 
commercial  finfish,  salt  water 
sport  fish  and  shellfish  resour- 
ces. We  are  finding  that  upstate 
pollution  is  destroying  priceless 
oyster,  clam  and  scallop  beds. 
Both  our  fresh  and  salt  water 
finfish  are  being  monitored  to 
find  out  how  much  residual  pes- 
ticides are  accumulating  in  them. 
Ospreys,  eagles,  and  peregrine 


falcons  are  disappearing,  as  are 
many  other  birds  of  prey.  This 
disappearance  is  directly  trace- 
able to  persistent  pesticides  ac- 
cumulating in  their  tissues. 

One  wonders  how  long  it  will 
be  before  our  game  birds  and 
game  mammals  and  sport  fish 
will  become  so  filled  with  ac- 
cumulations of  the  DDT  group 
of  pesticides  that  they  will  be- 
come unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion, and  later  follow  the  demise 
of  falcons  and  ospreys  and  our 
National  Emblem,  the  eagle. 

No  one  has  the  answers  to 
these  problems  and  conundrums. 
But  we  believe  that  this  maga- 
zine has  a  moral  responsibility 
to  point  them  up.  There  are  no 
easy  answers  or  solutions.  Both 
will  require  a  tremendous  a- 
mount  of  money  and  serious 
thinking.  Pollution  and  Popula- 
tion can  be  combined  into  a 
single  word,  POPULUTION. 
This  is  not  a  happy  word,  but  it, 
with  all  its  connotations,  had 
better  become  part  of  our  vocab- 
ulary. 

Help  Wanted 

Dear  Sir: 

I  recently  received  a  card  saying 
that  my  subscription  to  your  wild 
life  magazine  has  been  extended  by 
Frank  MacMillans — ,  no  address 
given.  I  cannot  place  this  party  and 
am  anxious  to  thank  him  for  this 
gesture  of  kindness  in  sending  me 
this  important  publication. 

If  you  can  locate  this  man's  ad- 
dress, I  would  appreciate  your  in- 
scribing it  in  the  enclosed  post-card 
and  return  it  to  me,  so  that  I  show 
the  proper  amount  of  appreciation  of 
his  kindness. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Wm.  K.  Vance,  M.D. 
609  Spruce  St. 
Bristol,  Tenn.  37620 

Unfortunately  we  maintain  no 
records  on  these  transactions, 
hence  Dr.  Vance  would  appreci- 
ate any  word  from  our  subscrib- 
ers knowing  Mr.  MacMillans. — 
Ed. 

Osprey  Adventure 

Dear  Sir: 

I  enjoyed  very  much  Charlotte 
Green's  article  on  eagles  and  ospreys 
in  your  current  issue.  My  observa- 
tion of  these  two  great  birds  has 
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largely  taken  place  in  the  Santee- 
Cooper  area  of  South  Carolina  where 
they  have  undergone  a  serious  de- 
cline in  numbers  over  the  past  20 
years.  While  insecticides  are  beyond 
doubt  the  cause  of  the  general  de- 
cline, lakeshore  development  has 
played  its  part  also.  In  the  once 
remote  Eutaw  peninsula  area  of  the 
lakes — whose  remoteness  has  been 
completely  destroyed  by  the  mon- 
strous Rocks  Pond  Campground  with 
its  blaring  loud-speakers  and  hordes 
of  campers — where  in  the  past  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  five  bald  eagles 
soaring  at  one  time,  eagles  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

Last  summer  while  fishing  on 
Lake  Moultrie  I  was  thrilled  to  wit- 
ness one  of  those  rare  moments  of 
natural  history  with  which  the  per- 
sistent sportsman  is  sometimes  re- 
warded as  a  serendipity  more  valu- 
able than  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 

While  paddling  around  a  small  is- 
land in  a  remote  part  of  the  lake  I 
noticed  an  osprey  with  a  large  shad 
in  his  talons,  curiously  hovering 
about  50  feet  above  the  treetops  of 
the  island.  After  I  watched  for  a 
minute  and  pondered  the  osprey's 
strange  behavior  in  not  seeking  a 
suitable  dead  tree  for  eating  his 
lunch,  a  large  eagle  rose  from  be- 
low the  treetops  and  bore  in  on  the 
osprey.  Following  but  lagging  con- 
siderably behind  the  eagle,  was  a 
fish  crow.  The  osprey  spiraled  up- 
ward to  evade  the  onrushing  eagle 
but,  after  attaining  an  altitude  of 
about  500  feet,  released  the  shad  in 
defeat.  As  the  shad  plummeted  earth- 
ward the  eagle  folded  his  wings  and 
like  a  thunderbolt  he  fell,  making  his 
pass  at  the  shad  about  20  feet  above 
the  water.  He  missed  and  soared  up- 
wards, whereupon  the  crow  sailed 
in  to  the  spot  where  the  shad  had 
fallen.  The  osprey  and  the  eagle — 
both  cheated — flew  off  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

Please  advise  me  the  I.Q.  rating 
which  your  biologists  would  assign 
to  the  crow  in  the  above  story. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Parker  Whedon 
Charlotte 

If  this  bird  could  be  tested,  it 
would  be  in  the  genius  range. — 
Ed. 

Thermal  Pollution 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  include  an  announcement  in 
the  next  issue  of  your  magazine  in- 
forming the  profession  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Symposium 


on  Thermal  Pollution,  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  and  Vanderbilt 
University,  are  now  available. 

This  symposium  was  held  in  two 
sessions:  Biological  Aspects  of  Ther- 
mal Pollution,  Portland  Oregon, 
June  3-5,  1968;  and  Engineering  As- 
pects of  Thermal  Pollution,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  August  14-16,  1968. 
The  proceedings  are  presented  in 
two  volumes,  one  covering  each  of 
these  two  sessions. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the 
proceedings  are  available  at  a  cost  of 
$7.95  per  volume  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Vanderbilt  University 
Press. 

Sincerely, 

Peter  A.  Krenkel 

Chairman  and  Professor 

Department  of  Environmental  & 

Water  Resources  Engineering 

Vanderbilt  University 

Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 

Cone  It  Is 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  articles  in 
your  fine  magazine  for  several  years, 
especially  those  by  Mrs.  Grace  S. 
Draper  which  are  informative  as 
well  as  interesting. 

In  the  January,  1970  Issue,  Mrs. 
Draper  contributed  an  article  on 
the  Eastern  Red-Cedar  in  which  she 
states  that  this  species  bears  fruit 
(berries),  and  not  cones.  This  is  not 
so.  Indeed,  the  reproductive  struc- 
ture of  this  species  does  resemble  a 
berry  in  appearance,  but,  the  East- 
ern Red-Cedar  is  a  gymnosperm 
which  produces  a  berry-like  cone 
whose  scales  are  fleshy  and  fused. 

The  Eastern  Red-Cedar  is  also  a 
dioecious  species.  That  is,  male  and 
female  reproductive  organs  are  on 
different  trees.  The  male  tree  bears 
small,  brownish  cones  whereas  only 
the  female  tree  bears  the  larger, 
bluish  tinted  cones  containing  the 
seed. 

Jeff  F.  Havel 
Pawleys  Island,  S.  C. 

Wild  Flower  Course 

The  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  of  North  Carolina 
State  University  is  offering  a 
Wild  Flower  Course  scheduled 
for  six  Sunday  afternoons  March 
22,  April  12,  26  and  May  3,  10, 
and  17,  each  starting  at  2:00  p.m. 
The  fee  is  $20.00.  An  organiza- 
tional meeting  is  slated  for 
March  8,  3:00  p.m.,  Gardner  Hall, 


NC.S.U.  For  a  brochure  write: 
Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, N.  C.  State  University,  Ral- 
egh, N.  C.  27607. 

Snake  Book 

Authored  by  long-time  State 
Museum  Director  Harry  T. 
Davis,  this  booklet  describes  and 
illustrates  eight  venomous 
snakes.  Send  25  cents  to  Museum 
Extension  Fund,  Box  2281,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C.  27602. 


POISONOUS  SNAKES 


of  the 


EASTERN  UNITED  STATES 
with 

FIRST  AID  GUIDE 


Fish  Book 

The  second  edition  of  the  popu- 
lar booklet,  "Some  North  Caroli- 
na Fresh- Water  Fishes",  is  now 
available  from  the  State  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  A  total  of 
thirty-nine  fishes  are  treated  in 
the  book,  with  thirty-six  of  these 
illustrated  in  full  color.  For  your 
copy,  send  40  cents  in  coin,  to 
Fish  Book,  State  Museum,  Box 
2281,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Kay  J.  Dunn 

Wildlife  Protector  Kay  J. 
Dunn,  stationed  at  Kenansville, 
Duplin  County,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 19,  1940,  in  Pitt  County. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guy  C.  Dunn  of  Ayden,  North 


New  officers  elected  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  at  its  January 
meeting-  are:  Chairman,  Jay  Wagrgoner, 
Graham  (center) ;  Vice-chairman,  Dr. 
Joe  M.  Anderson,  New  Bern;  Secretary, 
Dr.  Lathan  T.  Moose,  Winston-Salem. 


ADDRESS  CHANGE  NOTIFICATION 

Name  

Old  Address  


New  Address. 


Zip  Code  

IMPORTANT: 

Enclose  present  Address  Label 

Please  notify  us  promptly  of  change 
of  address. 
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Carolina.  Kay  graduated  from 
Ayden  High  School  and  attend- 
ed East  Carolina  University. 
Prior  to  employment  with  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resour- 
ces Commission  he  served  three 
years  with  the  United  States 
Army. 

Mr.  Dunn  completed  the  Pre- 
Service  Training  School  for 
Wildlife  Protectors  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  in  1963.  He  was 
employed  as  a  Wildlife  Protector 
Trainee  in  October  of  1963  and 
stationed  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet. 
In  the  early  part  of  1964  he  was 
transferred  to  Ayden  where  he 
served  until  his  appointment  as 
a  Protector  in  the  Kenansville 
area.  Kay  has  completed  four  In- 
Service  Training  Schools. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 
Law  Enforcement  Section,  and  is 
past  president  of  the  Kenansville 
Lions  Club.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Elsie  Cleve  of  Vanceboro, 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  JAN.,  1970 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    15,119 

Total  prosecutions    663 

Total  convictions    612 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  34 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  8 

Total  cases  dismissed  ...  9 
Total  fines  collected  .  .  .  $10,049.60 

Total  costs  collected   .  .  .$  7,758.67 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    412 

Total   prosecutions    32 

Total  convictions    30 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  0 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  ....  2 

Total  cases  dismissed   0 

Total  fines  collected   $  95.00 

Total  costs  collected   $353.85 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees 


are  paid  into  the  school  funds  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel. 


North  Carolina,  and  they  have 
two  children;  Katherine  Ann,  age 
3  and  William  Carlyle,  age  1.  The 
Dunns  attend  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Kenansville, 
where  Kay  teaches  the  Interme- 
diate Sunday  School  Class. 
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GAME  LAND 

STREAM 
(INCLUDING  UNLISTED 
TRIBUTARIES) 

SECTION 

MILES 

COUNTY 

REGULATION 

FISHING 

DAYS 

Davidson  River 

Above  Avery  Creek 

10 

Transylvania 

Native 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

Davidson  River 

Below  Avery  Creek 

2 

Transy 1 vani  a 

Native 

Daily 

Avery  Creek 

En  ti  re 

5 

Transylvania 

General 

Daily 

Looking  Glass  Creek 

Enti  re 

6 

T  r  an  sy  1  v  an  i  a 

General 

Daily 

North  Mills  River 

Entire 

4 

Henderson 

Native 

Dai  ly 

Bent  Creek 

Above  Lake  Powhatan 

2 

Buncombe 

General 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

Bent  Creek 

Below  Lake  Powhatan 

4 

Buncombe 

General 

Daily 

North  Fork  French  Broad 

En  t  i  r  e 

20 

Transylvania 

General 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

South  Mills  River 

Headwater  to  Wolf  Ford 

6 

Transylvania 

Native 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

South  Mills  River 

Wolf  Ford  to  Turkey  Pen 

8 

Henderson  & 

Trophy 

Daily 

PISGAH 

Transylvania 

South  Mills  River 

Turkey  Pen  to  Lower 
Boundary 

4 

Henderson 

Native 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

Grogan  Creek 

On  refuge( above  Henderson 

3 

Transyl vani  a 

Closed  to  fishing 

water  supply  intake) 

Bradley  Creek 

On  refuge(above  Henderson 

15 

Henderson 

Closed  to  fishing 

water  supply  intake) 

North  Mills  River 

On  refuge(above  Henderson 

8 

Henderson 

Closed  to  fishing 

water  supply  intake) 

Big  Creek 

En  t  i  r  e 

2 

Madison 

General 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

Hickey  Fork 

En  t  i  r  e 

3.  5 

Madison 

General 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

Big  Santeetlah  Creek 

En  t  i  r  e 

13 

Graham 

General  JL/ 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

Little  Santeetlah  Creek 

En  ti  re 

5 

G  r  ah  am 

General  Jy 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

SANTEETLAH 

Deep  Creek 

Entire 

6 

G  r  ah  am 

General 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

Bear  Creek 

En  ti  re 

5 

Graham 

General-^/ 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

Slick  Rock  Creek 

Upstream  from  Tennessee 
State  Line 

8 

G  r  ah  am 

Native 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

Big  East  Fork  Pigeon 

En  t  i  r  e 

10 

Haywood 

General 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

River 

Left  Prong  West  Fork 

En  t  i  r  e 

8 

Haywood 

General 

Sat. -Sun. 

-Wed. 

Pigeon  River 

SHERWOOD 

Middle  Prong  West  Fork 
Pigeon  River 

En  t  i  r  e 

5 

Haywood 

4/ 

General  — ' 

Sat.  -  Sun . 

-Wed. 

Right  Prong  West  Fork 

En  ti  re 

3 

Haywood 

General 

Sat. -  Sun . 

-Wed. 

Pigeon  River 

Little  East  Fork 

En  t  i  r  e 

5 

Haywood 

General 

Sat.  -Sun. 

-Wed. 

The  burrow  of  the  chipmunk 
consists  of  a  tunnel  some  3 
inches  in  diameter  dug  sharply 
downward  for  a  foot  or  so,  and 
then  sloped  gradually  for  4  to 
6  feet.  Once  below  the  frost 
line,  the  tunnel  runs  lateral- 
ly, with  several  small  storage 
rooms  along  the  way.  These 
may  hold  as  much  as  a  half- 
bushel  of  nuts  and  seeds. 


Centrally  located  is  the  sleeping  quarters  with  sep- 
arate toilet  located  beneath  it  at  a  lower  level.  After 
all  this  construction,  the  chipmunk  returns  to  the 
entrance  and  blocks  it,  completely  destroying  any 
trace  of  it.  Now  the  exit,  which  shows  no  evidence 
of  digging,  becomes  a  concealed  entrance. 


trances  concealed  among 
rocks  and  logs  are  also  con- 
structed. The  chipmunk  never 
uses  the  same  route  twice  in  re- 
turning to  the  entrance,  hence  no 
(ell-tale  path  to  his  door. 


Original  sketches  of  North  Carolina  wildlife 
are  available  from  the  artist,  G.  Michael 
Smith,  1716  Nottingham  Road,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
27604. 
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CARRBORO,   N,  C, 


Bug  Catcher 


The  American  toad  is  a  useful  member  of\ 
Nature's  community.  Quantities  of  insects 
are  eaten  by  this  dry-land  bug  catcher  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Welcome  him  to 
your  garden. 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt 
and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  re- 
newable resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives 
for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photo- 
graphs dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of- 
doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials 
published. 
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The  bird  world  is  full  of  spec- 
tacularly arrayed  individuals, 
some  much  more  flashy  than 
our  cover  subject  for  this 
month,  the  male  ruffed  grouse. 
But  for  a  majestic  air,  this 
woodland  gamebird  comes  off 
with  top  ratings.  It  won't  be 
long  now,  until  the  male  se- 
lects a  drumming  log  and  be- 
gins that  wing-beating  ritual 
associated  with  gathering  a 
mate. 

Watercolor  by  Kent  Pendleton. 
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HE  soft  swish-swish  of  the 
fisherman's  line  was  scarcely 
audible  above  the  rush  of  the 
mountain  stream.  Twenty  feet 
ahead  of  him,  a  small  grayish  in- 
sect-like object  danced  along  the 
surface  of  a  riffle.  A  flash  of 
silver,  a  splash,  and  the  angler's 
line  tightened.  Moments  later,  he 
landed  and  then  released  a  small 
rainbow  trout.  Shaking  the  mois- 
ture from  the  fly,  the  fisherman 
once  again  resumed  the  rhythmic 
cadence  of  fly  casting. 

The  fisherman  was  plying  an 
art  almost  as  old  as  the  history 
of  man  himself.  Many  centuries 
before  Christ,  it  had  been  noted 
that  fish  fed  on  small  insects  at 
certain  times  of  the  day  and  year. 
Someone  somewhere  tried  to  im- 
itate the  insects  with  bits  of  wool 
wound  around  his  hooks.  His 
success  must  have  astounded 
him.  How  much  more  surprised 
he  would  have  been  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  what  would  event- 
ually come  of  his  efforts!  Little 
is  known  of  the  history  of  an- 
gling from  the  time  of  the  an- 
cients until  about  five  hundred 
years  ago.  No  doubt  men  con- 
tinued to  find  excuses  for  slip- 
ping off  to  some  river  bank,  but 


it  apparently  took  a  woman  to 
turn  flyfishing  into  a  true  sport. 
This  was  Dame  Juliana  Berners. 
In  the  year  1496,  she  (or  some- 
one) wrote  the  Treaty se  of  Fys- 
shynge  Wyth  an  Angle.  And 
with  this  began  the  literature  of 
angling.  Dame  Juliana  described 
a  number  of  flies  which  can  be 
traced  down  to  some  of  those  in 
use  today.  However,  they  were 
all  wet  flies  and  would  continue 
to  be  for  another  three  hundred 
years.  Most  of  the  food  taken  by 
trout  is  found  on  the  bottom,  or 
swimming  about  in  the  water. 
Exact  imitations,  impressionist 
flies  and  attractor  flies  by  the 
hundreds  were  devised  and  fish- 
ed deep  in  English  and  European 
trout  waters.  The  art  of  dry  fly 
fishing  was  still  a  long  way  from 
our  angler  at  the  beginning  of 
this  tale. 

The  first  halting  steps  towards 
the  art  of  the  dry  fly  seem  to  date 
back  to  the  year  1841.  A  writer- 
angler  named  George  Pulman 
( Vade  Mecum  of  Fly  Fishing  For 
Trout)  suggested  that  the  float- 
ing fly  could  be  quite  effective, 
but  as  with  most  men  who  are 
ahead  of  their  times,  little  heed 
was  paid.  Something  else  was 
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needed  first.  It  came  along  in 
1857.  W.  C.  Stewart  in  The  Prac- 
tical Angler  turned  fishermen 
around  and  faced  them  upstream. 
The  time-worn  practice  of  the 
downstream  cast  began  to  crum- 
ble. The  flies  were  still  wet,  it  is 
true,  but  a  new  dimension  had 
been  added.  Stewart  found  little 
enthusiasm  in  the  mind  of  old 
Thad  Norris,  dean  of  American 
anglers  of  the  Civil  War  era.  Our 
waters  were  too  swift  for  such 
notions.  "The  force  of  the  cur- 
rent in  many  a  good  rift  would 
bring  the  flies  back,  and,  as  I 
have  seen  with  beginners,  en- 
tangle them  in  the  legs  of  his  pan- 
taloons." And  yet  for  all  this, 
Norris,  writing  in  1864,  crystaliz- 
ed  Pulman's  ideas.  "If  it  could  be 
accomplished,  the  great  desider- 
atum would  be,  to  keep  the  line 
wet  and  the  flies  dry.  I  have  seen 
anglers  succeed  so  well  in  their 
efforts  to  do  this  by  the  means 
just  mentioned,  and  by  whipping 
the  moisture  from  their  flies, 
that  the  stretcher  and  dropper 
(i.e.  a  two-fly  cast)  would  fall  so 
lightly,  and  remain  so  long  on 
the  surface,  that  a  fish  would 
rise  and  deliberately  take  the  fly 
before  it  sank."  Thus,  in  Norris' 
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American  Angler's  Book  we  find 
the  first  real  reference  to  dry  fly 
fishing. 

We  go  back  to  England  for  the 
next  step.  From  the  depths  of 
her  chalk  deposits  spring  the 
sources  of  famous  trout  waters 
such  as  the  Test  and  Itchen. 
These  were  streams  where  a 
gentleman  and  his  ghillie  could 
take  and  release  lovely  brown 
trout  to  their  hearts  content.  One 
such  gentleman,  a  wealthy  bank- 
er named  Frederic  Halford,  "dis- 
covered" the  dry  fly  and  history 
was  made.  Learning  to  lay  the 
hackle  on  the  hook  edgewise,  he 
was  able  to  simulate  the  legs  of 
insects  in  their  floating  and  air- 
borne stages.  It  then  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  no  longer  sport- 
ing to  tempt  trout  with  under- 
water flies.  Halford  gave  up 
banking  and  devoted  his  days  to 
a  campaign  against  wet  fly  fish- 
ing on  chalk  streams.  His  initial 
book,  Dry  Fly  Fishing  in  Theory 
and  Practice,  was  published  in 
1889.  Several  other  books  follow- 
ed. But  not  everyone  went  along 
with  him.  G.E.M.  Skues  (Minor 
Tactics  of  the  Chalk  Stream, 
1910)  disagreed  and  continued  to 
advocate  the  use  of  underwater 
artificials,  especially  the  nymph. 
The  subsequent  development  of 
English  trout  fishing  does  not 
concern  us  here. 

Back  in  this  country,  Theodore 
Gordon,  the  scion  of  a  well-to- 
do  family  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  from  business  for  reasons 
of  health.  He  took  the  opportun- 
ity to  settle  on  the  hallowed 
Beaverkill  of  New  York,  where 
he  became  American  correspon- 
dant  for  the  English  Fishing 
Gazette,  and  also  wrote  for  the 
now  defunct  Forest  and  Stream. 
Learning  of  Halford's  new  flies, 
he  wrote  to  inquire  about  them 
and  received  a  quantity  by  re- 
turn mail.  It  didn't  take  long  to 
realize  that  they  were  unsuited 
to  American  waters,  both  in 
coloring  and  design.  In  time,  the 
correspondent  devised  his  own 
patterns.  Under  his  tutelage,  the 
dry  fly  became  an  American  cus- 
tom. He  suffered  from  tuber- 
culosis and  as  one  writer  put  it, 
he  spit  blood  his  last  three  years 
and  then  was  swept  from  the 
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scene  like  a  spent  spinner.  But 
Theodore  Gordon  gave  us  dry 
flies  with  a  distinct  American 
flavor,  and  he  gave  us  the  tech- 
nique for  using  them  although 
he  never  authored  a  book  on  the 
subject.  His  Quill  Gordon  dry 
fly  pattern  is  a  standard  in  every 
serious  trout  angler's  fly  box.  His 
death  in  1915  could  well  be  said 
to  have  given  the  American  trout 
fishermen  their  first  patron  saint. 

One  outgrowth  of  Gordon's 
teachings  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  George  M.  L.  La  Branche.  La 
Branche  explored  the  use  of  dry 
flies  on  white  water  streams, 
using  bushy  hackle,  multiple 
casts  (creating  a  hatch,  he  call- 
ed it),  reading  the  stream  and 
fishing  where  fish  should  lie.  His 
fly  was  the  Pink  Lady,  which  to- 
gether with  the  Quill  Gordon 
noted  above  will  still  take  fish 
from  any  trout  stream.  La 
Branche's  book,  The  Dry  Fly  and 
Fast  Water,  was  published  in 
1914,  and  was  recently  reissued 
by  Abercrombie  and  Fitch. 

As  Skues  was  to  Halford,  so 
was  Edward  Hewitt  to  Gordon 
and  La  Branche.  But  Hewitt 
never  really  opposed  the  dry  fly. 
In  fact,  one  of  his  creations,  the 
Neversink  Skater,  is  perhaps  the 
driest  fly  of  all,  with  enormous- 
ly long  hackles,  made  to  be  fish- 


ed across  the  surface  with  short 
jerks.  Perhaps  more  important, 
Hewitt  devised  some  nymph 
forms  which  for  awhile  he 
thought  to  be  too  deadly  to  re- 
veal to  the  rest  of  the  fishing 
world.  Hewitt  died  an  old  man 
in  the  1950's,  still  convinced  that 
the  nymph  was  superior  to  the 
dry  fly.  Abercrombie  and  Fitch 
has  also  reissued  one  of  his 
works,  A  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish- 
erman for  Seventy-Five  Years. 

Fishers  of  the  dry  fly  have 
other  heroes.  The  gentle  Ray 
Bergman,  whose  Trout  is  a  clas- 
sic, Ernie  Schwiebert  (Matching 
the  Hatch)  who  told  us  all  we 
need  to  know  (and  more)  about 
insects  upon  which  trout  feed, 
and  Preston  Jennings  whose 
Book  of  Trout  Flies  preceded 
Schwiebert's  studies;  Vince  Mar- 
inaro  (A  Modern  Dry  Fly  Code) 
who  taught  fly-tiers  how  to  im- 
itate the  tiny  terrestrial  insects 
that  fall  into  the  streams  late  in 
the  season,  and  A.  J.  McClane 
who  writes  for  Field  and  Stream, 
and  many  more.  To  wade  into 
trout  waters,  bend  on  a  dry  fly, 
and  cast  it  upstream  is  to  carry 
on  a  tradition  rich  in  heritage. 
And  from  some  Elysian  stream, 
Dame  Juliana,  Halford,  Gordon, 
and  La  Branche  will  smile  on 
you.  ± 
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Raleigh 

"R 

UeAUTIFUL  morning, 
ain't  it?"  posed  Claude  Huckle- 
bee  as  he  nodded  a  greeting  to 
Zeb  Davis  who  was  bent  to  the 
task  of  sweeping  the  porch  of 
Gumbo's  general  store. 

"Mighty  fine,  Claude,  mighty 
fine,"  coughed  Zeb  as  the  straw 
broom  stirred  up  clouds  of  dust. 
"Why  ain't  you  fishing?" 

"Well,  today's  the  big  day,  you 
know,  Zeb.  Cousin  Silas'  boy, 
Ralph,  is  coming  home  from  col- 
lege and  I  thought  I'd  be  here 
when  the  bus  gits  in.  Mind  if  I 
just  set  here  on  the  porch  a 
spell?" 

"Go  ahead  and  set,  Claude — 
and  let  me  know  when  the  kid 
gets  in.  I'd  like  to  say  howdy." 

The  storekeeper  left  to  busy 
himself  with  other  tasks  and 
Claude  settled  down  on  the  porch 
to  await  a  bus  which  was  not 
due  for  another  hour.  He  began 
to  reflect  on  the  years  prior  to 
Ralph's  departure  to  the  State 
University  in  Raleigh. 

Claude  had  never  been  mar- 
ried and  when  Cousin  Silas  and 
Ola  had  brought  forth  a  son, 
Claude  had  immediately  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  teach  the  young- 
ster the  workings  of  Mother  Na- 
ture and  basic  hunting  and  fish- 
ing techniques.  He  had  done  a 
right  tolerable  job,  too.  After  all, 
hadn't  Ralph  chosen  Wildlife 
Biology  as  a  field  of  study  based 
on  the  knowledge  gained  from 
Claude? 

Hucklebee  twitched  his  "bass- 
like" nose  as  he  thought  of  Ralph 


catching  his  first  bream  on  a  red 
worm;  and  later,  under  Claude's 
careful  supervision,  the  boy  had 
taken  a  respectable  five-pound 
bass  on  a  casting  plug.  And  an- 
other thing  that  Ralph  had  was 
respect.  In  fact,  Claude  had  al- 
ways taken  pride  in  showing  the 
kid  off.  "Yes  sir"  and  "no  sir" 
had  been  learned  before  Ralph 
could  even  fish  the  cane  pole. 

Now  he  was  coming  home  from 
college  after  a  full  year's  absence 
from  Gumbo.  Claude  had  missed 
Ralph  during  quail  season  and 
was  looking  forward  to  another 
summer  on  the  river  with  his 
young  companion. 

The  old  sportsman  was  busily 
planning  tomorrow's  fishing  trip 
when  a  cloud  of  dust  appeared 
and  presently  the  sleek  Grey- 
hound snorted  to  a  halt  in  front 
of  Zeb's  store.  The  door  opened 
and  a  single  passenger  descended. 

Claude  jumped  up  and  raced 
over  to  the  bus,  but  stopped  short 
with  a  gasp.  Lo  and  behold,  the 
figure  emerging  from  the  bus 
was  Ralph — or  was  it? 

The  mental  picture  of  Ralph 
which  Claude  had  been  creating 
while  awaiting  the  bus  faded  in- 
stantly and  was  replaced  by  stark 
reality  of  the  present  situation. 
There  stood  Ralph  in  a  bright 
checked  sport  coat,  striped  pants, 
shoes  covered  with  buckles,  and 
to  top  off  the  situation,  Ralph  ob- 
viously had  not  had  a  single  hair- 
cut during  his  absence!  This 
sight  completely  unnerved 
Claude,  but  it  was  the  bright  red 


beard  that  covered  most  of 
Ralph's  face  which  sent  the  dis- 
gruntled fisherman  stomping 
down  the  street,  muttering 
sounds  beneath  his  breath  and 
failing  to  even  say  hello  to  Ralph 
who  just  stood  there  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  with  a  bewild- 
ered look  on  his  face. 

The  next  morning  Claude  went 
fishing,  but  he  was  so  upset  over 
the  occurrences  of  the  previous 
day  that  he  finally  gave  up  and 
went  home.  Trying  to  take  his 
mind  off  Ralph,  Claude  was  just 
beginning  to  clean  out  his  chick- 
en house  when  the  boy  walked 
up.  He  was  now  dressed  more  ac- 
ceptably but  the  long  hair  re- 
mained and  the  red  beard  glared 
at  Claude  and  waved  at  him  in 
the  early  July  breeze  which  had 
sprung  up. 

"Good  day,  Hucklebee,"  croak- 
ed Ralph  nervously.  "Why  aren't 
you  fishing?" 

"Can't  you  see  I'm  cleaning 
my  chicken  house,  boy?"  growled 
an  irritated  Hucklebee. 

"I  am  aware  of  your  present 
endeavors  which  seem  to  be  oc- 
cupying your  time  on  such  a  fine 
summer  morning,  but  I  made  the 
assumption  before  coming  to 
visit  you  that  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  learning  the  newest 
innovative  techniques  and  com- 
prehensive methods  for  taking 
Micropterus  salmoides." 

"Huh?"  gasped  Hucklebee. 

"Would  you  like  to  accompany 
me  on  a  bass  fishing  expedition 
down  to  the  river?" 

"Well,  er — I  guess  maybe  I 
could  clean  out  my  chicken  house 
tomorrow." 

"Fine  and  dandy,"  replied 
Ralph  through  his  twitching 
beard.  "I  will  return  to  the 
house,  obtain  my  equipment,  and 
meet  you  at  the  bridge  shortly." 

After  Ralph  left,  Claude  just 
stared  after  the  boy  and  wonder- 
ed what  had  come  over  him  at 
the  University  in  his  year's  ab- 
sence from  Gumbo.  He  couldn't 
even  understand  the  boy  any- 
more. Finally,  Hucklebee  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went 
into  the  house  for  his  casting  reel 
and  some  favorite  lures. 
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When  it  comes  to  fishing,  none  of  us  is  too  old  (or  too  young!)  to  learn.  And  it 
isn't  always  "how  to  catch  fish"  that  we  learn  on  a  trip. 


A  short  while  later,  Claude 
found  young  Ralph  down  by  the 
bridge  with  enough  equipment 
for  a  week's  fishing  expedition 
into  Skunk  Swamp  and  the  only 
recognizable  thing  to  Claude  was 
a  fishing  rod  sticking  out  of  the 
pile. 

"What  on  earth  you  got  there, 
Ralph?  We're  goin'  fishin' — re- 
member?" 

"Oh,  I  remember  all  right, 
Hucklebee.  In  fact,  I've  been 
waiting  all  winter  to  teach  you 
how  to  bass  fish  in  the  proper 
manner." 

"You — you  what?!"  yelped 
Claude.  "Why  I  taught  you 
everything  you  know  about  bass 
fishing!" 

"WELL,  Mr.  Hucklebee,"  be- 
gan Ralph  in  a  manner  not  un- 
like that  of  a  college  professor 
addressing  a  freshman  class, 
"You  see  before  you  the  latest 
innovations  in  bass  fishing.  This 
instrument  here  is  an  electronic 
fish  locater.  Over  there  is  an 
electric  motor  and  these  lures  are 
especially  designed  to  sonically 
attract  bass  when  properly  fish- 
ed on  my  automatic  electric  fish- 
ing reel.  These  inventions  coupl- 
ed with  my  expansive  knowledge 


of  bass  ecology  should  make  me 
Gumbo's  leading  bass  fisherman 
in  short  order." 

"Will  all  of  that  mess  go  in  the 
boat?"  was  all  Claude  could  say 
as  Ralph  began  to  load  into  the 
boat  the  strangest  array  of  fish- 
ing paraphernalia  ever  assem- 
bled in  Gumbo. 

Claude  pulled  a  battered  wood- 
en plug  from  his  overall  pocket, 
attached  it  with  a  granny  knot 
to  his  casting  line  and  took  a  seat 
in  back  of  the  boat  after  Ralph 
announced  he  would  operate  the 
craft. 

Ralph  touched  a  button,  pres- 
sed a  knob  and  the  old  cypress 
boat  eased  away  from  the  land- 
ing with  little  motors  whistling 
and  lights  flashing. 

Hucklebee  ignored  Ralph  and 
started  casting  toward  his  favor- 
ite stumps  and  lily  pads.  Finally 
Ralph  announced  that  there  were 
no  bass  in  that  area  of  the  river 
according  to  his  electronic  de- 
vices and  moved  the  boat  out  to 
the  middle  of  the  river  just  as 
Claude  was  beginning  to  enjoy 
himself. 

"There  they  are!  There  they 
are!"  exclaimed  Ralph  excitedly 
as  he  pointed  to  a  flashing  light 
and  proceeded  to  cast  down- 
stream. 


"Can't  be  no  bass  here  cause  I 
ain't  never  caught  one  in  the 
middle  of  the — "  began  Huckle- 
bee just  as  Ralph  hooked  and 
landed  a  nice  three  pounder. 

"Well,  I'll  be  a — "  came  the 
astonished  comment  as  another 
bass  came  aboard. 

Claude  became  so  engrossed  in 
the  action  that  Ralph  caught 
four  more  bass  before  the  old 
bass  master  realized  that  he  had 
not  made  a  single  cast.  He  ner- 
vously raised  his  rod,  leaned  far 
back  in  his  seat  with  full  inten- 
tions of  catching  himself  a 
bronzeback.  Somehow  or  other, 
the  battered  plug  had  a  mind  of 
its  own,  however.  Instead  of  sail- 
ing out  into  the  river  as  intend- 
ed, the  plug  whipped  into  the 
young  Ralph's  beard  and  the 
cypress  boat  dipped  only  once 
before  dumping  its  entire  con- 
tents into  the  water. 

W^HEN  the  river  parted,  the 
scene  revealed  Claude  Hucklebee 
dragging  a  handful  of  soaked  red 
beard  with  Ralph  attached  to  the 
nearest  shore  where  the  two  ex- 
hausted fishermen  lay  side  by 
side  for  quite  a  spell.  Finally 
Ralph  spoke. 

"Guess  you  saved  my  neck  just 
now,  Mr.  Hucklebee.  I  reckon 
I've  been  trying  too  hard  to  im- 
press you  with  all  I've  learned 
in  school.  I  just  wanted  you  to 
be  proud  of  me." 

"Shucks,  boy,  you  didn't  have 
to  go  to  all  that  trouble.  I  liked 
the  old  you  better  anyway.  Now 
ifen  you  go  on  down  to  the  bar- 
ber shop  and  git  a  haircut  and 
git  rid  o'  that  infernal  red  beard, 
I'll  retrieve  the  boat,  go  back  to 
the  house  after  your  fishing  pole 
and  we'll  do  some  real  fishin'." 

"Yes  sir,  Mr.  Hucklebee,  yes 
sir!  I  sure  would  like  that."  re- 
plied Ralph  as  he  sloshed  off  to- 
ward the  barber  shop. 

Claude  started  to  whistle  his 
favorite  tune  as  he  headed  down 
the  path  to  where  the  boat  had 
washed  ashore.  Gosh,  he  thought 
to  himself.  Uncle  Thad  shore  was 
right  when  he  said  that  a  little 
bit  of  education  could  be  a  dang- 
erous thing.  ^ 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  DEPT.   OF  ARMY 
WILMINGTON   DISTRICT  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 


OHAD,  which  begin  their  annual  migratory  run  up  the  Cape 
Fear  River  in  early  March  will  soon  reach  Lock  and  Dam  No.  1, 
where  the  fish  receive  a  helping  hand  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  shad  will  again  be  aided  by  a  special  locking  operation 
which  allows  the  fish  to  move  on  upstream  past  the  otherwise 
blocking  of  the  lock  and  dam.  The  operation  is  being  performed 
by  the  Wilmington  District  Office  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  federal  agency  in  charge  of  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  locks  and  other  navigational  aids  in  the  river. 

This  is  the  seventh  Spring  since  the  Engineers,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
began  helping  the  shad  migrate  past  the  dams  which  span  the 
Cape  Fear  River  at  three  locations  between  Wilmington  and 
Fayetteville.  As  a  result  of  the  program,  more  and  more  shad 
are  being  produced  on  the  upper  Cape  Fear  spawning  grounds, 
and  these  shad,  when  mature,  return  to  their  home  waters  to 
spawn. 

The  project,  which  will  end  in  May,  is  a  true  conservation 
program  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  the  cooperating  state 
and  federal  agencies  are  again  looking  forward  to  a  successful 
venture. 

The  reward  is  a  hard-fighting  American  or  white 
shad  like  this  three-pounder.  The  key  to  the 
shad's  continued  success  in  the  Cape  Fear  may 
well  be  the  operation  of  the  various  locks  thus 
enabling  the  fish  to  move  up  to  their  age-old 
spawning  sites. 


The  locks  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  con- 
gregate fish  and  fishermen.  The  shad 
move  into  the  turbulent  waters  below 
the  dams  and  it  takes  a  good  boat  and 
a  great  deal  of  caution  to  follow  them 
there.  Be  very  careful  when  pursuing 
the  shad  in  these  areas. 
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When  the  shad  are  at  the  peak  of  their  run  in  the  Cape  Fear, 
this  stretch  of  water  will  be  dotted  with  boats  of  every  de- 
scription. Certain  "spots"  seem  better  than  others,  and  the 
choice  locations  are  soon  occupied  each  day. 


Spinning,  spin-casting  and  casting  tac- 
kle seem  to  work  best  on  the  big  shad  in 
the  swift  water.  Tiny  lures  of  the  spoon 
and  jig  variety  are  popular  with  Tarheel 
shad  fishermen.  A  large  net  helps  land 
more  of  the  tender-mouthed  fish.  Watch 
your  step  in  the  excitement  of  landing 
the  big  one;  that  water  is  wet,  cold,  and 
mighty  swift. 


if  HE  popularized  phrase,  "it's 
what's  up  front  that  counts,"  ap- 
plies quite  nicely  to  the  subject 
of  trailering  with  the  famliy 
automobile.  And  if  you  belong  to 
that  large  clan  of  trailer  sailors 
(another  overused  phrase)  or 
campers,  then  let's  face  it,  you 
are  not  even  going  to  get  to  the 
water's  edge  if  that  chrome-plat- 
ed towing  machine  just  quits 
from  over-exertion. 

The  family  auto  with  all  its 
futuristic  styling  and  scientific 
designing  is  not  intended  to  pull 
loads.  That  is,  the  standard 
model,  just  out  of  the  showroom 
is  not  designed  to  pull  heavy 
loads.  But  "for  just  a  little  extra" 
and  without  changing  its  looks  or 
losing  much,  if  any,  riding  qual- 
ity, you  can  "beef  up"  your  car 
to  pull  like  a  pickup. 

Agreed,  the  standard-equipped 
auto  can  handle  the  light  fishing 
utilities  and  soft  top  campers. 
Just  add  a  Class  A  frame-mount- 
ed hitch  and  go,  carefully.  Here 
we're  talking  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds  gross  or  less  (trail- 
er, boat,  motor  and  equipment) 
with  a  tongue  weight  of  50  to  200 
pounds.  Even  the  compacts  will 
survive  a  thousand  or  so  pounds 
of  added  stress.  Of  course,  this  is 
the  place  for  easy  starts,  plan 
way  ahead  stops,  and  in  gener- 
al, common  sense  driving. 

Add  another  500  pounds  or  so 
when  you  move  into  big  utility 
boats  and  medium-sized  run- 
abouts, and  the  auto  manufactur- 
ers have  some  recommendations. 
The  small,  small  cars  are  elimi- 
nated and  the  compacts  are  thin- 
ned out  as  towers  for  this  weight 
range  and  higher. 

Why  not  pull  2500  pounds  be- 
hind a  compact  or  4500  pounds 
behind  the  standard  full-size 
sedan?  Overexertion  as  we  said 
before,  using  a  human  type  term. 


The  most  obvious  manifesta- 
tion of  an  overloaded  car  is  the 
sagging  rear  end.  Excessive  tire 
wear  or  a  blow  out,  an  overheat- 
ed engine,  power  train  wear  and 
failure  somewhere  and  by  no 
means  least,  decreased  steering 
control  may  result  from  over- 
loading. 

To  find  out  exactly  what  the 
new  car  buyer  could  do,  I  sur- 
veyed one  each  of  the  big  three 
automobile  dealers.  Along  with 
friendly  conversation  and  helpful 
tips,  I  learned  from  each  that 
their  companies  offered  litera- 
ture on  the  subject.  One  such 
publication  was  entitled,  "1970 
Trailering  Guide."  Another  had 
imprinted  on  the  cover,  "If  you 
want  cars  with  pull  .  .  ."  etc.  Rec- 
reational Vehicle  Guide  might  be 
the  proper  nomenclature  at  an- 
other showroom. 

In  general,  this  literature  takes 
each  model  in  a  company's  line 
and  tells  you  directly  or  implies 
at  least,  what  a  particular  model 
will  pull  equipped  in  a  standard 
way. 

Then  it  suggests  how  you  can 
increase  the  car's  load  capacity 
by  as  much  as  four  or  five  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  big  cars  and 
wagons.  Add  a  larger  engine, 
special  suspension,  heavy  duty 
radiator  and  transmission  cooling 


system,  heavy  duty  and  front 
wheel  disc  brakes,  heavy  duty 
battery  and  alternator,  wider 
wheels,  oversize  tires  and  trailer- 
ing axle  ratio,  and  you  are  ready 
to  hitch  up  to  the  heavies. 
Sounds  like  a  lot  of  extras  but 
many  of  these  things  might  be  on 
your  buying  list  anyway.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  buy  air  condition- 
ing, you  automatically  get  heavy 
duty  cooling.  Also,  station  wag- 
ons offer  as  standard  some  of 
the  heavier  equipment  mention- 
ed. 

One  dealer  said  candidly  that 
unless  a  person  did  a  lot  of  heavy 
trailering,  he  would  not  recom- 
mend the  trailering  axle  ratio  due 
to  a  loss  of  gas  mileage  when  not 
trailering.  However,  without  it, 
there  would  be,  at  least  in  theory, 
undue  stress  on  the  power  train. 
So  you  gather  facts  and  weigh 
the  odds. 

Regarding  car  warranty,  we 
were  told  by  another  dealer  that 
the  warranty  was  not  supposed 
to  be  honored,  if  for  example,  you 
burned  out  the  rear  end  and  the 
car  was  not  equipped  with  the 
trailer  towing  package.  Some- 
thing to  be  considered. 

In  the  area  of  supension,  we 
learned  that  General  Motors  of- 
fers a  load-leveling  device  in 
which  the  rear  end  level  of  the 
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car  can  be  controlled  by  pumping 
air  into  the  shock  absorbing 
equipment.  One  model  requires 
a  manual  pump.  The  more  so- 
phisticated model  requires  only 
the  flip  of  a  switch  on  the  dash. 
Such  devices,  I  believe,  are  avail- 
able as  accessory  equipment  from 
other  sources.  The  same  is  true 
of  most  of  the  equipment  men- 
tioned. And  if  you  are  not  in  the 
market  for  a  new  car,  the  old  one 
can  be  beefed  up  but  will  nat- 
urally cost  more.  Trailer  towing 
packages  start  at  about  $50.00  for 
new  cars. 

What  is  termed  recommend- 
ed equipment  by  the  motor  com- 
panies would  include  power 
steering,  power  brakes,  positrac- 
tion  rear  axle,  etc.  Of  course, 
trailer  towing  mirrors  are  a 
necessity  and  detachable  types 
are  available  for  your  car. 

Now  that  we  have  the  family 
flivver  strong  enough  for  the 
trailering  job,  we  must  decide 
how  to  hook  the  two  together. 

Standard  frame-type  hitches 
are  classed  according  to  load 
rating.  Class  A  hitches  are  rated 
at  2000  pounds,  maximum  tongue 
load,  200  pounds.  This  hitch  bolts 
to  the  chassis  and  the  bumper. 
Cost  varies  from  $15  to  $25  de- 
pending where  you  buy,  the 
amount  of  chrome,  etc. 

The  Class  B  hitch  is  rated  up 


In  the  photo  at  left,  Howard  Ellis,  re- 
tired N.  C.  State  University  professor  en- 
joys life  with  his  fine  camp  trailer.  Al- 
though it  is  a  heavy  duty  unit,  the  equal- 
izing hitch  and  heavy-duty  equipped  se- 
dan will  see  him  through  the  long  haul. 
Spring  bars  and  chain  adjustment  are 
used  to  level  car  and  trailer. 

PHOTOS  BY  JOHN  R.  PARKER,  JR. 

At  right,  the  author's  light  utility  rig 
tows  easily  behind  fishing  partner  Jimmy 
Wilder's  compact  wagon.  Hitch  installed 
by  car  dealer  is  rated  at  1080  pounds 
gross;  tongue  load,  88  pounds.  Remem- 
ber, large  rig  or  small,  tongue  loads  can 
be  changed  somewhat  by  adjusting  boat's 
position  on  trailer  or  trailer  bed  on 
wheel  cradle. 


to  3500  pounds,  maximum  tongue 
load,  350  pounds.  It,  too,  bolts  to 
the  frame  but  there  is  usually 
more  of  it.  Price  range,  $25  to 
$50. 

After  3500  pounds,  then  what? 
Well,  the  equalizing  hitch  is  con- 
structed so  as  to  distribute  all  of 
this  added  weight  throughout  the 
car  frame,  not  just  on  the  rear. 
Most  often  these  hitches  or  hitch 
platforms  are  welded  to  the 
frame,  but  can  be  bolted  on.  They 
will  take  care  of  any  load  you 
dare  move  with  a  family  vehicle, 
6000  pounds  for  example.  Cost 
may  run  $150  installed.  Sounds 
like  a  lot,  but  then  there's  a  lot 
more  to  it  than  the  standard 
Class  B  hitch.  For  example,  ton- 
gue loads  go  as  high  as  1100 
pounds. 

When  the  component  parts  of 
the  equalizing  hitch  are  installed 
and  the  trailer  is  hitched  up,  the 
level  of  the  car  can  then  be  ad- 
justed. I  am  told  that  one  can 
literally  "adjust"  the  back  wheels 
of  your  car  off  the  ground 
through  this  efficient  leverage 
system. 

An  overload  device  that  might 
be  considered  in  competition 
with  the  equalizing  hitch  is  the 
trailer  dolly.  Of  course,  we  are 
speaking  of  the  highway  dolly, 
not  be  be  confused  with  the  de- 
vice used  to  move  a  boat  about  in 


your  yard. 

This  device  resembles  the  front 
landing  gear  of  an  aircraft  with 
its  dual  wheels,  hydraulic  action, 
etc.  It  carries  the  complete  ton- 
gue load  and  is  normally  attach- 
ed to  the  car  via  a  Class  B  hitch. 
Cost  is  about  $300  installed,  for 
the  larger  models,  tongue  load  to 
1300  pounds. 

Frame  hitches  and  equalizing 
hitch  platforms  are  often  avail- 
able from  the  automobile  dealer, 
more  conveniently  at  time  of  new 
car  purchase.  However,  new  car 
or  old,  your  boat  dealer  will  prob- 
ably have  more  experience  in  and 
stock  for  installing  hitches.  A 
word  of  warning:  clamp-on 
hitches  are  considered  taboo. 
And  one  boat  dealer  said,  'We 
don't  recommend  universal  type 
hitches."  Also,  don't  forget  safety 
chains,  proper  lighting,  and  trail- 
er brakes  for  the  really  big  job. 
North  Carolina  state  law  requires 
trailer  brakes  for  gross  loads  of 
4000  pounds  or  more. 

Got  a  load  to  pull?  Maybe  you 
are  ready.  Your  big  sedan  or 
wagon  if  it's  in  good  shape  may 
need  only  a  load-rated  hitch  and 
wiring  harness.  Or  maybe  a  pair 
of  spring-loaded  load  leveler 
shocks  will  bring  the  older  car 
up  to  par.  Whatever  the  load, 
this  additional  equipment  will 
pay  dividends  on  the  long  haul. 
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CORRECTION 

Last  month's  RESOURCE-O-GRAM  erroneously  misrepresented  the  cost  of 
special  trout  fishing  licenses  and  permits.  Following  are  the  correct  prices 
as  authorized  by  the  1969  General  Assembly  and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission : 

Resident  Special  Trout  License  $2.25;  Nonresident  Special  Trout  License 
$4.25  (these  are  required  for  fishing  in  all  designated  public  mountain  trout 
waters  in  addition  to  other  applicable  license  and  permit  requirements). 

Daily  Fishing  Permits  (good  only  on  western  game  lands)  are  $1.75; 
Management  Area  Season  Fishing  Permit  (good  on  any  Game  Land  statewide)  will 
cost  $15.50;  Eastern  and  Central  Game  Land  Season  Fishing  Permit  (good  only  on 
Central  and  Eastern  Game  Lands)  will  cost  $3.25.  Trout  season  opens  April  4, 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise. 

Times  and  Places  Set  for  Hearings  on  Hunt ing  Regulations 

Nine  public  hearings  have  been  scheduled  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission to  give  hunters  and  trappers  a  voice  in  setting  the  1970-1971  hunting 
and  trapping  regulations.  The  Commission  will  meet  April  13  to  consider 
changes  to  current  regulations  for  presentation  to  persons  attending  the 
hearings.  Here  are  the  dates,  times,  and  places: 


May  5, 

1970 

District 

9 

Sylva 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May    6 , 

1970 

District 

8 

Morganton 

Western  Piedmont 
Community  College 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  7, 

1970 

District 

7 

Yadkinville 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  8, 

1970 

District 

6 

Albemarle 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  11, 

1970 

District 

5 

Graham 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  12, 

1970 

District 

4 

Elizabethtown 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  13, 

1970 

District 

3 

Rocky  Mount 

City  Court  Room 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  14, 

1970 

District 

2 

New  Bern 

City  Hall 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  15, 

1970 

District 

1 

Edenton 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

The  Commission  will  meet  on  June  8  to  establish  the  official  regulations. 


APRIL  Begins  Boating ,  Fishing  Season 

The  month  of  April  marks  the  begining  of  the  fishing,  boating  and  camping 
seasons.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  advises  boaters  and  anglers  to  be 
sure  they  are  properly  equipped  with  necessary  licenses,  registration  certi- 
ficates and  boating  safety  equipment. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 
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NORTH  CAROLINA'S  STATE  MAMMAL 

Hhe  Gray  Squirrel 

by 

Sarah  L.  Sheffield  and  F.  S.  Barkalow,  Jr. 


U 

I  IAVE  you  heard?  That  energetic  little  animal  that 
buries  half  of  your  pecan  crop  and  robs  your  bird 
feeder  is  now  our  official  State  Mammal. 

The  1969  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  desig- 
nated the  gray  squirrel  to  serve  with  the  dogwood,  the 
cardinal,  and  the  Scotch  bonnet  seashell  representing 
the  native  flora  and  fauna  of  "The  Old  North  State." 

The  gray  squirrel  was  chosen  since  it  is  the  most 
popular  small  game  animal  in  the  state,  and  probably 
served  as  a  target  for  most  of  the  legislators'  boyhood 
guns. 

The  ancestors  of  the  gray  squirrel  came  to  North 
America  millions  of  years  ago  from  Asia  when  a  land 
bridge  connected  the  two  continents.  Even  though  the 
squirrel  lives  throughout  most  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  its  scientific  name,  given  in  1788  by  Johann 
Gmelin,  makes  it  a  Carolinian — Sciurus  carolinensis — 
the  "shade  tail  of  Carolina."  True  to  its  name,  the 
gray  squirrel  lives  throughout  the  Tarheel  State. 

Not  only  is  the  gray  squirrel  abundant,  but  it  is  very 
"obvious" — seen  by  even  the  most  casual  nature  ob- 
server. In  the  fall  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  and 
the  traditional  harvest  season  arrives,  squirrels  are  out 
early  on  their  errands  of  finding  and  burying  nuts — the 
epitome  of  Nature's  wisdom,  conserving  abundance  for 
the  coming  time  of  want.  What  better  example  could  a 
moralizing  teacher  or  mother  want?! 

Throughout  its  range,  the  gray  squirrel  is  dependent 
on  hardwood  forests — the  more  extensive  and  thicker 
the  better,  for  its  food  and  shelter  come  from  large, 
mature  trees. 


The  squirrel's  staple  fall  foods  are  acorns  and  nuts 
from  the  hickory,  oaks,  beech  and  other  mast  pro- 
ducers. Nuts  are  sources  of  concentrated  proteins  and 
fats,  while  the  acorns  add  carbohydrates.  During  pro- 
ductive years  squirrels  bury  enough  nuts  to  feed  them 
through  the  winter;  unretrieved  nuts  remain  in  the 
ground  to  grow  and  provide  food  trees  for  future  squir- 
rel generations.  In  years  when  the  mast  crop  is  not 
large  enough  to  feed  the  squirrel  population,  move- 
ments that  sometimes  become  vast  emigrations  occur. 
Several  million  squirrels  may  be  involved  in  such  an 
exodus. 

When  the  winter  is  over  and  trees  begin  blooming 
and  budding,  squirrels  chase  about,  eating  whatever 
succulent  new  growth  is  available.  After  several  months 
of  feeding  on  nuts,  what  delicacies!  The  remaining 
buried  food  is  now  just  a  safety  precaution.  The  red 
maple,  beech,  mulberry,  tulip  poplar,  even  mushrooms 
growing  in  the  damp  soil  and  warm  spring  air  relieve 
the  monotonous  winter  diet. 

Summer  crops  of  corn  and  peanuts  are  not  immune 
to  the  appetites  of  hungry  squirrels,  and  neither  are 
wild  summer  crops  of  pine  seeds,  berries,  and  fruits. 

Though  the  bulk  of  their  diet  is  plant  material,  squir- 
rels are  omnivorous,  getting  valuable  animal  protein 
from  insects. 

Hardwood  forests  provide  shelter  for  squirrels  in 
hollow  trees  in  winter  and  in  leaf  nests  high  in  the 
branches  in  summer.  Man  has  driven  the  squirrel  from 
parts  of  its  original  range  by  cutting  dense  forest 
•  concluded  on  page  16 
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Above,  a  cool,  airy  leaf  nest  replaces  the  hollow  tree 
nest  for  summer  use.  Ever  see  a  pair  of  squirrels  house- 
hunting:? Those  at  right  have  found  an  artificial  nest 
box.  These  easily-built  structures  are  a  boon  to  the 
squirrel  population  where  hollow  trees  are  scarce. 


At  upper  left,  a  day-old  squirrel  "helps"  with  a  wildlife  management  stud; 
length,  weight,  and  age  are  recorded.  At  recapture  his  exact  age  will  be  known, 
a  three-weeks-old  squirrel,  equippd  with  claws  from  th  time  he  is  born,  has  c 
scattering  of  hair  along  his  back,  two  lower  front  teeth,  and  ''whiskers."  Ab< 
black  rat  snake  is  one  gray  squirrel  predator  that  has  no  difficulty  attacking 
in  the  nest. 


Gray  squirrels  are  usually  dark  gray  and  brown.  The  one  at  left 
is  not  an  albino  but  rather  a  "color  phase"  lacking:  the  normal 
brown  pigment  on  his  back,  thus  appearing  almost  white.  His 
tail  is  colored  normally. 


The  foods  of  the  gray  squirrel  cover  a  wide  range  and  include  the 
bright  red  berries  of  the  dogwood,  the  acorns,  new  growth  and 
catkins  of  the  pin  oak  (right  two  photos),  and  clusters  of  wild 
black  cherries  (lower  left). 


At  seven  weeks  of  age  young  gray  squirrels  are  able  to  explore  their  tree  homes 
and  begin  eating  solid  food.  Weaning  is  completed  at  10  to  12  weeks. 


The  Qra$  Squirrel 


The  male  cones  of  "flowers"  of  the  loblolly 
pine,  Pinus  taeda,  are  an  excellent  food  source 
during:  the  early  spring. 


stands  without  leaving  a  few  mature  den  and  food 
trees  standing.  In  recent  years  wooden  nest  boxes  have 
been  successfully  used  to  provide  homes  for  squirrels 
where  natural  shelter  no  longer  exists. 

The  gray  squirrel  is  a  prolific  little  animal.  The 
breeding  season  begins  in  late  winter  when  the  male 
chooses  his  mate.  This  none-too-peaceful  stage  is  over 
and  the  first  young  have  been  born  in  nests  in  hollow 
trees  by  February  or  March.  The  little  squirrels,  usually 
two  or  three  per  litter,  depending  on  the  success  of  the 
food  crop  of  the  previous  fall,  have  no  hair  when  born, 
and  remain  blind  for  35  days.  By  the  time  they  are 
seven  weeks  old,  though,  they  look  like  squirrels  "ought 
to  look,"  excluding  their  scraggy  tails  and  their  over- 
sized feet.  They  clamber  out  onto  the  branches  of  their 
den  tree,  but  never  venture  far  from  the  security  of  the 
nest.  By  the  time  they  are  three  months  old,  the 
juveniles  are  self-sufficient. 

Breeding  activity  reaches  another  high  in  June  when 
leaf  nests  have  replaced  hollow-tree  nests  and  when 
summer  food  is  abundant.  These  summer  litters  are 
larger  than  the  spring  ones,  and  the  young  feed  on  the 
plentiful  fall  food  crops. 

Squirrels  can  and  often  do  breed  one  year  after  they 
are  born,  but  they  are  at  their  prime  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  five  years. 

The  gray  squirrel  in  early  days  of  the  United  States 
provided  an  abundant  source  of  food  for  sharp-shooting 
settlers.  Today  its  role  as  a  food  animal  is  largely  over, 
but  it  is  still  sought  by  hunters  who  like  to  go  after 
alert,  hard-to-fool  game.  From  2l/z  to  3*/^  million 
squirrels  are  harvested  each  year  in  North  Carolina. 

The  acrobatic  squirrel,  jumping  from  tree  to  tree,  his 
tail  streaming  behind  for  balance,  is  admired  by  every- 
one who  is  earthbound.  And  what  more  welcome  sight 
is  there  than  the  gray  squirrel  stretched  out  on  a  stout 
limb  sunning  after  a  busy  morning's  work  in  the  bright 
fall  warmth?  ^ 


This  seven-weeks  old  squirrel  ventures  from  home  to  discover 
the  new  world  awaiting-  him.  Soon  he  may  be  confronted  with 
enemies  as  well  as  friends.  Domestic  cats  may  pose  a  problem 
for  the  young-  and  adults  alike,  but  seldom  are  they  a  serious 
threat  to  the  agile,  healthy  adults. 
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INCE  recently  moving  to  our 
farm,  we  have  had  opportunity 
to  see  and  study  an  almost  un- 
believable array  of  bird  life! 
Each  morning  we  awaken  to  the 
happy  yodeling  "E-o-lay"  of  the 
meadowlark  and  the  whistling 
of  the  cardinal,  as  well  as  the 
soft,  cheery  warble  ,  of  the  East- 
ern bluebird,  already  looking  for 
insects  as  dawn  creeps  over  the 
hillside. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  in 
North  Carolina  to  have  such  a 
tremendous  variety  of  beautiful- 
ly colored  and  delightfully  gifted 
songbirds,  both  summer  and 
winter.  Some  are  brilliant  in 
color,  but  most  are  rather  sub- 
dued in  shades  of  grey  and 
brown.  In  her  expert  planning, 
Nature  has  carefully  chosen  color 
schemes  that  blend  with  the 
birds'  surroundings.  Have  you 
ever  observed  cardinals — both 
male  and  female — in  autumn  leaf 
landscapes?  The  reds,  oranges, 
and  browns  around  them  make 
the  birds  almost  indistinguish- 
able, both  in  the  trees  and  on  the 
ground. 

One  of  Nature's  unusual  color 
blending  combinations  in  flowers 
is  blue  and  green,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  check  on  our  birds  to 
determine  how  many  of  them 
fall  into  the  "blue"  category. 
There  are  five  birds  in  our  area 


that  show  varying  shades  of  blue 
plumage. 

Of  all  the  birds,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  beloved  is  the  Eastern 
bluebird,  long  the  symbol  of  hap- 
piness, whose  happy  warble  from 
a  telephone  wire  can  banish 
gloom  from  almost  any  dreary 
day.  This  shy  little  bird,  which 
came  dangerously  near  extinc- 
tion, is  making  a  comeback  in 
numbers  now  as  man  attempts 
to  provide  him  with  nesting 
boxes,  made  to  meet  his  specifi- 
cations. Formerly  old  trees  fur- 
nished sufficient  nesting  cavities, 
but  these  have  become  somewhat 
scarce  in  more  recent  times. 

The  bluebird  is  generally  a 
resident  of  urban  and  open 
country;  yet  he  may  be  spotted 
almost  anywhere  during  the 
summer.  In  our  state,  this  bird 
is  a  year-round  resident,  where 
he  feeds  upon  insects,  chiefly,  in 
the  summer,  and  upon  wild  ber- 
ries in  the  fall  and  winter.  Com- 
mon pokeberries  are  one  favorite 
food,  as  they  are  of  many  birds. 
He  also  likes  pyracantha,  or  fire- 
thorn,  berries  in  our  yards.  He 
has  a  difficult  time  finding  food 
when  snow  blankets  the  earth, 
and  covers  such  available  natur- 
al food. 

The  bird's  will  start  building 
quite  early  in  April — if  proper 
nesting  boxes  are  found  (and 


EASTERN  BLUEBIRD 

they  are  quite  fussy  about  which 
box  best  suits  their  needs,  often 
choosing  an  old,  dilapidated  one, 
rather  than  a  new,  perfectly  de- 
signed bird  box).  And  they  will 
have  a  family  reared  from  four 
or  five  pale  blue  eggs  by  mid- 
May,  ready  for  another  brood. 
Old  nests  should  be  removed 
from  the  bird  boxes,  as  they  do 
harbor  insects  and  the  bird  may 
build  on  top  of  an  old  one  left  in 
a  box.  Only  occasionally  will  they 
re-use  a  nest.  Some  parent  birds 
will  raise  three  families  in  a  sum- 
mer. It  is  fascinating  to  watch 
a  new  frolicking  family  as  it 
plays  around  the  yard,  flying 
from  low  branches  to  the  ground 
to  catch  insects,  from  early 
morning  until  almost  dark. 

The  bluebird  nests  (for  the 
first  nesting)  on  our  farm  have 
been  chiefly  of  pine  needles. 
Each  is  a  perfectly  constructed 
marvel,  with  needles  carefully 
laid,  one  by  one,  on  top  of  each 
other.  (This  spring  we  had  six 
pairs  build  on  the  farm — one  in  a 
martin  gourd  suspended  over  the 
flower  garden.)  We  generally 
check  our  boxes,  in  order  to 
make  a  note  of  the  number  of 
eggs  and  babies  hatched,  and  it  is 
a  real  thrill  to  lift  a  lid  and  see 
the  lovely  dark  blue-brown 
babies  nestled  therein.  The  par- 
ent  birds   will   divebomb  and 
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rapidly  click  their  beaks  at  a 
human  intruder,  too!  It  takes  ap- 
proximately two  weeks  for  the 
eggs  to  hatch,  and  from  12  to  14 
days  for  the  parents  to  rear  the 
young  and  leave  the  nest,  so  we 
can  share  these  precious  babies 
only  a  very  short  time! 

To  briefly  repeat  specifica- 
tions, bluebird  boxes  should  be 
built  with  a  IV2"  entrance  hole, 
at  least  a  5"x5"  inside  cavity, 
drain  holes  and  air  or  ventila- 
tion holes,  and  hinged  top,  front 
or  bottom,  so  old  nests  may  be 
removed.  Boxes  should  be 
mounted  on  posts  in  open,  sunny 
areas  (not  on  trees  in  the  forest), 
such  as  fields  or  rural  roadsides, 
from  four  to  six  feet  high.  (They 
will  build  higher,  as  did  the  pair 
in  our  martin  gourds,  15'  in  the 
air.)  This  four  to  six-foot  height 
is  more  readily  accessible  for 
cleaning  out  nests  and  repairing 
boxes,  too.* 

Attracting  bluebirds  to  one's 
yard  is  an  experience  to  enjoy 
and  remember,  as  they  have  an 
especial  appeal  for  young  and  old 
alike. 

Another  beautiful,  yet  unfami- 
liar, blue  bird  that  frequents  our 
state  during  the  summer  is  the 
blue  grosbeak,  known  to  many 
as  the  "Big  Indigo",  although  his 
blue  coloring  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent blue  from  the  indigo  bunt- 
ing. His  large,  blue  beak,  for 
cracking  grain,  relates  him  to 
our  state  bird,  the  cardinal,  as 
well  as  to  the  rosebreasted  gros- 
beak, and  the  evening  grosbeak, 
a  colorful  gold  and  black  North- 
ern resident  that  in  recent  wint- 
ers has  made  itself  quite  at  home 
in  our  state  in  increasing  num- 
bers, where  it  eagerly  devours 
sunflower  seeds — only — at  feed- 
ers everywhere! 

The  male  blue  grosbeak  is  a 
very  dark  blue  in  color,  with 
chestnut  wing-bars;  from  a  dis- 
tance he  appears  to  be  black, 
more  like  a  purple  martin  in 
color.  The  female  is  brown,  like 
a  large  sparrow.  These  birds  in- 

*  Plans  for  building  bluebird  boxes,  as  well 
as  other  bird  houses,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


habit  open  country,  or  abandon- 
ed field  areas  along  edges  of 
woods.  One  may  occasionally  be 
seen  atop  a  stalk  of  newly  rip- 
ened wheat,  beside  the  road,  as 
he  does  like  oats,  wheat,  and 
cracked  corn.  However,  insects 
comprise  the  major  part  of  his 
diet.  We  were  quite  delighted  to 
have  two  pairs  of  these  birds 
come  frequently  in  the  spring  to 
the  cracked  corn  we  had  placed 
in  the  yard  for  the  songbird 
grain-eaters.  They  showed  little 
fear  of  us,  but  became  somewhat 
more  scarce  when  May  nesting 
time  arrived,  and  we  could  only 
catch  glimpses  of  them  now  and 
then  on  a  wire  perch,  or  flying 
through  the  trees.  But  we  knew 
they  were  around  by  the  sharp, 
metallic  "click"  call  that  they 
make.  This  bird  has  a  lovely 
song,  full  of  warbles  and  trills, 
as  do  other  members  of  the  gros- 
beak family. 

The  blue  grosbeak's  nest  (like 
the  cardinal's)  is  built  of  dried 
grass  and  small  sticks,  about 
three  to  eight  feet  high,  in  small 
trees  or  bushes.  It  has  been 
known  to  use  snakeskins  in  its 
nest,  as  do  some  other  birds. 

It  stays  with  us  only  during 
the  summer,  wintering  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America. 

A  third  member  of  our  blue 
classification,  and  one  more  fami- 
liar to  many  of  us  than  the  elu- 
sive blue  grosbeak,  is  the  indigo 
bunting  or  indigo  finch,  also  a 


summer  resident  of  our  entire 
state.  Here  again  the  male  bird 
has  the  color  beauty  in  the  fami- 
ly; the  female  resembles  a  small 
brown  sparrow.  This  little  bird's 
most  unusual  coloring  is  respon- 
sible for  its  name;  if  it  flashes 
across  the  road  in  front  of  you, 
or  is  perched  high  on  a  telephone 
wire  somewhere,  its  distinctive 
coloring  can  quite  easily  identify 
it. 

The  indigo  bunting  is  a  resi- 
dent of  more  open  areas,  perhaps 
peppered  with  bushes  and  small 
trees.  Its  nest  is  made  of  dry 
grasses  and  weeds  and  placed  in 
small  bushes,  usually  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  raises 
two  families  in  a  season,  with  off- 
spring numbering  three  to  four 
each  nesting. 

We  have  felt  fortunate  at  the 
farm  to  have  at  least  one  pair 
of  indigo  buntings,  and  have  seen 
the  male  fly  daily  through  the 
yard,  often  darting  to  the  ground 
for  an  insect.  Its  diet  consists  of 
insects,  weed  seeds,  berries  and 
fruits,  such  as  wild  cherries.  One 
afternoon,  late  in  June,  we  heard 
one  of  these  lovely  little  song- 
sters trill  an  evening  concert,  as 
he  sat  on  a  dead  branch,  high  in 
an  old  oak  tree.  Later  we  saw 
him  fly  to  a  corn  stalk,  alight, 
and  continue  his  song. 

A  fourth  blue  bird,  a  year- 
round  resident  of  our  state,  is  the 
familiar,  noisy  blue  jay  who  calls 
"Jay,  Jay,  Jay!"  in  the  treetops. 


The  indigo  bunting  is  described  as  a  summer  visitor  to  North 
Carolina  although  they  do  range  over  the  entire  state.  They 
arrive  around  mid-April  and  depart  by  mid-October. 
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The  general  reputation  of  the  blue  jay  isn't  very  good.  Although 
much  of  which  he  is  accused  is  exaggerated,  this  raucous  bird 
can  cause  his  share  of  trouble  in  the  bird  world. 


His  blue  costume  is  a  beautifully 
and  skillfully  constructed  color 
job  of  blue  and  black  and  white, 
as  we  will  note  if  we  will  but 
study  him  as  he  sits  inquisitively 
looking  us  over  with  exceptional- 
ly bright,  keen  eyes. 

The  blue  jay  is  an  unpopular 
bird  with  those  who  feed  the 
birds  because  of  his  greedy  habit 
of  taking  a  mouthful  of  grain  or 
his  preferred  sunflower  seeds. 
Acorns  are  an  especially  favorite 
food  in  the  fall  and  he  will  gulp 
peanuts,  shelled  or  whole!  He  is 
also  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  songbirds,  as  he  will  steal 
eggs  or  fatally  peck  baby  birds. 
Jays  will  tease  owls  mercilessly, 
if  they  discover  them  in  the  day- 
time. However,  we  should  not 
condemn  this  lovely  rogue  as  be- 
ing all  bad,  as  he  does  have  a 
voracious  appetite  for  insects.  He 
is  also  the  police  patrol  of  the 
bird  world,  sounding  a  "Jay" 
alarm  when  a  hawk,  snake,  hunt- 
er, or  other  intruder  is  near. 

The  blue  jay  builds  a  loosely 
constructed  nest  (often  near  resi- 
dences) high  in  the  fork  of  a  tree, 
utilizing  twigs,  leaves,  roots, 
rags,  plastic,  or  any  available 
materials.  He  may  even  re-use 
the  nest  another  year,  if  it  is 
lucky  enough  to  withstand  the 
windstorms  of  summer  and 
winter.  During  the  nesting  sea- 
son, the  male  bird  may  sing,  and 
he  has  an  assorted  song  of  in- 


teresting warbles  and  trills,  oc- 
casionally punctuating  it  with 
the  familiar  "Jay"  and  hawk 
calls.  The  parent  birds  have  little 
fear  of  outsiders,  and  will  dive- 
bomb  any  person  or  animal  that 
approaches  the  neighborhood  of 
a  nest. 

The  baby  birds  feather  out  in 
perfect  adult  colored  plumage, 
unlike  most  baby  birds  which  are 
usually  more  somberly  attired 
until  they  become  adults.  When 
off  the  nest,  the  babies  are  as 
unpopular  with  other  birds  ps 
their  parents.  We  had  to  rescue 
a  baby  blue  jay  from  beneath  an 
oak  in  which  a  pair  of  cardinals 
had  a  nest  in  the  spring:  the 
parent  cardinals  were  working 
over  the  baby  jay  just  as  they 
would  have  his  parents,  whom 
they  had  already  banished  into 
the  treetops! 

The  fifth  blue-colored  bird 
found  in  our  state  in  any  ap- 
preciable numbers  is  the  lovely 
and  graceful  barn  swallow, 
whose  back  is  a  lustrous  blue  in 
color  when  the  sun  reflects  from 
its  feathers  as  it  darts  over  and 
around  lake-shores  and  bridges, 
catching  insects  on  the  way.  This 
bird  is  also  a  summer  resident  of 
our  entire,  state,  wintering  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  The 
barn  swallow  is  chestnut-colored 
beneath  (both  male  and  female 


are  similarly  colored)  with  a 
real  "swallow  tail",  the  only 
North  American  swallow  having 
such  a  tail.  This  easily  identifies 
him  perched  on  roadside  wires, 
where  small  flocks  of  them  are 
often  seen. 

The  barn  swallow  builds  his 
nest  under  bridges  or  on  barn 
rafters,  or  where  he  finds  suit- 
able ledges  to  his  liking.  Colonies 
nest  together,  returning  year 
after  year  to  the  same  sites, 
usually  near  water  or  marshy 
areas,  where  flying  insects  are 
so  numerous.  The  nest  is  a  cup- 
shaped  affair,  stoutly  built  of 
mud,  grass  and  straw,  and  lined 
with  chicken  feathers  when 
available.  Before  man  built 
barns  and  bridges,  this  swallow 
probably  nested  on  cliff  ledges  or 
under  tree  branches,  sites  that 
it  ignores  today.  Other  species  of 
this  family  will  nest  in  bird  boxes 
provided  for  them. 

It  is  considered  good  luck  to 
have  barn  swallows  nest  on  one's 
property.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that 

"If  a  swallow  doth  build  upon 

your  thatch 
Then  the  hand  of  good  is  upon 

the  latch! 
Plenty  he  will  bring  to  house 

and  field, 
Of  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  an 

uncommon  yield." 
The  swallow  is  known  as  a 
traditional  harbinger  of  spring, 
upon  his  return  from  a  winter 
in  the  deep  South;  it  is  also  a 
bird  of  glad  tidings  and  joy.  The 
barn  swallow  and  its  relatives 
have  lived  and  nested  close  to 
man  since  earliest  recorded  his- 
tory. 

Swallows  are  not  known  for 
their  singing  ability,  but  they  do 
have  a  cheerful,  happy  way  of 
warbling  to  one  another,  when  in 
flight  or  at  rest.  They  are  experts 
at  flying,  and  can  wheel  sharply 
in  the  air  to  catch  any  insect. 

These  are  our  really  blue  birds 
— look  for  them,  and  enjoy  learn- 
ing more  about  them.  We  believe 
that  you,  too,  will  agree  that  each 
flash  of  brilliant  blue  wings  is 
an  ever-new  thrill  for  the  am- 
ateur as  well  as  for  the  most  ex- 
perienced bird-watcher.  ^ 
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Spring 

Gobbler 

Fever 


by  Thed  Cherry 

Wildlife  Biologist 

PHOTO  BY  JACK  DERM  I  D 


"YELP,  yelp,  yelp  .  .  .  and  before  I  could  utter  a 
fourth  hen  yelp,  the  forest  was  rocked  by  another 
thunderous  gobble.  The  old  gobbler  was  real  close, 
and  in  the  excitement  I  almost  swallowed  the  dia- 
phragm caller.  In  about  30  seconds  he  gobbled  again 
— further  away.  With  his  next  gobble  he  had  again 
doubled  the  distance.  But  I  sat  tight,  for  I  knew  he 
would  probably  come  back. 

This  had  been  going  on  for  nearly  an  hour!  Three 
times  I  had  worked  the  old  gobbler  almost  within 
range,  only  to  have  him  turn  and  strut  away.  He 
was  doing  his  thing — playing  hard  to  get — and  the 
only  way  to  get  him  would  be  to  reciprocate  his 
game. 

I  was  wearing  full  camouflage,  including  gloves 
and  face  net.  It  was  an  unusually  warm,  still,  spring 
morning  as  I  sat  with  my  back  against  the  base  of 
a  large  oak  tree.  Some  of  the  beads  of  nervous 
perspiration  on  my  forehead  began  to  fuse,  and 
were  running  down  the  sides  of  my  face.  The 
excitement  of  the  hunt  had  been  almost  unbear- 
able, and  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  gobbler  was  not 
going  to  be  my  fool. 

The  tree  at  which  I  was  seated  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  depressed  area  on  the  hillside  above  the 
gobbler.  The  terrain  was  such  that  the  bird  and  I 
would  not  be  in  full  sight  of  each  other  until  he  was 
well  within  good  shotgun  range. 

The  woods  had  seemed  deathly  quiet  for  about 
ten  minutes  now,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  suppress 
the  urge  to  yelp  again.  The  old  gobbler  had  either 
gone  on  about  his  business  elsewhere,  or  I  should 
hear  from  him  soon.  Time  passed  slowly  and  the 
tension  began  to  mount. 

My  heart  began  to  pound  on  a  rampage  when  I 
heard  a  stick  break  just  over  the  ridge  of  the  de- 
pression— about  35  or  40  yards  away.  And  then  I 
heard  the  eerie  and  unmistakable  sounds  of  the  old 
gobbler  as  he  strutted  and  drummed.  He  was  back! 
And  I  was  shaking  so  hard  it's  a  wonder  he  didn't 


notice  the  large  oak  tree  vibrating. 

The  first  I  saw  of  him  was  the  tip  of  his  spread 
tail  as  he  strutted  along  just  over  the  ridge.  It  had 
been  over  20  minutes  since  he  had  gobbled,  but 
the  woods  were  filled  with  the  spine-tingling 
sounds  of  his  strut.  Back  and  forth  he  strutted. 
Finally,  his  tail  went  down,  and  I  could  hear  him 
walking  toward  me  through  the  leaves.  The  bright- 
ly colored  blue  and  white  head  was  a  thrilling  and 
welcomed  sight  as  the  old  gobbler  alertly  walked 
to  the  top  of  the  small  ridge.  With  his  head  held 
high,  he  cocked  the  gaze  of  one  eye  directly  toward 
me. 

I  know  he  was  both  surprised  and  disappointed 
in  the  scenery.  Instead  of  a  lovesick  hen  turkey, 
there  before  him  was  a  nondescript  something  at 
the  base  of  an  oak  tree — with  a  small,  black  circular 
spot  centered  near  its  top. 

That  small,  black  circular  spot  was  the  business 
end  of  a  30-inch  full-choke  barrel,  which  immedi- 
ately discharged  a  load  of  three-inch  magnum  No. 
6  shot. 

Have  you  carefully  cleaned,  oiled  and  put  away 
your  shotgun  for  the  summer  months?  Better  get 
it  out  again!  Spring  gobbler  season  is  just  around 
the  corner.  Available  this  spring  are  hunting  thrills 
the  likes  of  which  are  unequaled! 
•  continued  on  page  25 

April  13- May  J 


Gobbler  hunting  in  the  mountains  is  confined  to  Wildlife 
Management  Areas:  April  24,  25,  May  1,  2,  A — Daniel  Boone, 
B— Flat  Top,  and  D — South  Mountains;  May  1,  2,  8,  9,  C— 
Santeetlah,  E — Standing  Indian  and  F — Wayah  Bald. 
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by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

^^^HAT  a  kingdom!  About  350,000  species. 
Plants  come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes.  The  largest 
living  thing  in  the  world  is  a  plant — a  giant  red- 
wood tree  in  California,  367.8  feet  tall.  The  smallest 
living  things  are  tiny  one-celled  plants,  called 
Bacteria,  most  of  them  less  than  1/1000  of  an  inch 
long. 

"Plants  grow  in  every  sort  of  place — in  forests, 
swamps,  meadows,  marshes,  along  roadsides  and 
in  your  garden.  They  grow  on  deserts,  on  high 
mountains,  and  on  the  sand  of  the  seashore.  Some 
even  grow  on  the  sea  itself,  as  well  as  in  ponds, 
lakes  and  rivers;  a  certain  kind  of  plant  makes  the 
Red  Sea  red.  A  tiny  flowerless  plant  grows  on  top 
of  ice  and  snow  in  the  Antarctic — and  another  kind 
grows  in  the  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone.  Yet 
another  (mold)  may  grow  on  your  old  shoe.  Some 
plants  even  eat  insects" — surely  you  know  of  one, 
in  particular,  the  Venus'  Flytrap,  found  only  in 
the  coastal  area  of  the  Carolinas. 

Yes,  plants  are  important.  Life  is  dependent  upon 
them.  The  oxygen  in  the  air  we  breathe  was  not 
here  before  green  plants  began  to  manufacture  it. 
Life  on  this  planet  began  when  tiny  one-celled  or- 
ganisms that  finally  became  plants  started  growing 
in  ancient  seas  some  900,000,000  years  ago.  Impor- 
tant? Indirectly,  all  our  food  is  due  to  plants  ...  it 
may  be  through  a  food  chain  .  .  .  but  EVERY- 
THING we  eat  goes  back  to  a  dependency  on 
plants:  milk  and  beef  from  a  cow  that  feeds  on 
grass  and  grains;  fish  eat  mosquito  wrigglers  that 
feed  on  plankton.  Plankton?  The  largely  micro- 
scopic plant  and  animal  life  found  floating  in  bodies 
of  water — food  of  numerous  fishes,  birds,  even 
some  whales. 

Following  this  chain  of  events  back,  back,  back 
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through  millions  of  years,  we  learn  that  plants  were 
the  first  living  things  on  earth — they  lived  long 
before  any  animal  life  developed — probably  some 
400,000,000  years  ago,  according  to  some  scientists. 

So,  for  the  next  couple  of  months  we  should  have 
an  interesting  time  delving  into  the  history,  de- 
velopment, and  importance  of  plants.  The  basic 
study  will  be  from  the  Audubon  Study  Kit,  "A 
PLANT  and  FLOWER  PROGRAM"  ($2.00  Nation- 
al Audubon  Society,  1130  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  10028) 

"This  includes  a  large  chart  with  37  photographs 
of  wildf lowers  (color)  representing  23  major  plant 
families.  A  short  paragraph  of  general  information 
about  each  family  is  followed  by  specific  informa- 
tion about  the  flower  (or  flowers)  in  that  family 
on  this  chart.  Although  that  particular  family  may 
not  occur  in  your  area,  you  have  a  clue  for  find- 
ing ones  in  the  same  family  that  may  live  near 
you." 

Let's  take  the  Rose  Family  (Roseacea)  for  ex- 
ample: "Probably  no  group  of  flowering  plants  is 
better  known  than  this  one.  It  includes  about  2,500 
species  found  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  world.  A  few  are  roses,  apples,  cherries,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  hawthorns,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, spirea  and  many  ornamental  shrubs.  The  com- 
mon cinquefoil  is  one  of  about  100  species  native  in 
this  country.  And  the  well-loved  little  plant  of  fields 
and  roadsides — the  wild  strawberry. 

And  the  Lily  Family  (Liliaceae) :  "with  about 
2,000  species,  including  the  bunchflower,  the  true 
Solomon's  seal,  trout  lily,  Canada  mayflower, 
Easter  and  madonna  lilies,  tulip,  hyacinth,  onion, 
garlic,  asparagus,  lily-of-the- valley  and  camas." 
For  one  more  here's  the  Composite  Family  (Com- 
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positae)  which  "makes  up  one  of  the  largest  fami- 
lies in  the  plant  kingdom  with  more  than  12,000 
species  distributed  throughout  the  world.  Its  'flow- 
ers' are  really  clusters  of  many  very  small  flowers 
arranged  in  compact  heads,  like  little  bouquets. 
Most  of  them  produce  great  quantities  of  seeds, 
which  probably  account  for  their  wide  distribu- 
tion." Some  such  are  Joe-Pye  weed,  goldenrod, 
black-eyed  susan,  ox-eye  daisy,  yarrow  and  numer- 
ous others. 

(Along  with  this  Audubon  Study  Kit  it  would 
be  well  to  follow  with  the  recent  fine  Wild  Flowers 
of  North  Carolina  and  Surrounding  Areas,  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Justice  and  C.  Ritchie  Bell,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  $7.75.  This  has 
400  full-color  photographs,  and  since  many  of  us 
interested  in  flowers  belong  to  the  "picture-match- 
ing school"  for  identification,  this  book,  along  with 
the  chart,  should  be  most  helpful.  So  would  the 
information  given  with  each  flower.  And  also  not 
only  read  carefully,  but  unless  you  are  a  botanist, 
study  in  detail  the  18  pages  in  the  Introduction. 
All  this,  we  hope,  will  prepare  you  for  a  thorough 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  trips  to  the 
famed  North  Carolina  Botanical  Garden  at  Chapel 
Hill,  with  their  miles  of  Nature  Trails.  All  this 
will  be  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in  the  next  issue. 
And  we  hope  some  of  you  in  this  area  will  be 
taking  N.C.  State  University's  Spring  Wildflower 
Course  which,  though  it  started  in  mid-March, 
will  have  five  Sunday  field  trips  (conducted  in 
April  and  May.)  Another  local  and  helpful  book  is 
THE  NATURAL  GARDENS  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, by  Dr.  B.  W.  Wells  (also  by  U.N.C.  PRESS.) 

And  now  let's  go  back  to  the  Audubon  Plant 
Study  Program.  Included  with  the  chart  are  two 
fine  leaflets  The  Story  of  Plants  and  Flowers  and 
Audubon  Leaders'  Guide  To  The  Story  of  Plants 
and  Flowers.  Topics  covered  include  these  head- 
ings: "The  Wonderful  World  of  Flowers;"  "Plants 
Without  Flowers;"  "Flowering  Plants;"  "Plants 
Make  Food  for  all  Living  Things;"  "Plants  Cover 
the  Earth;"  "Wildflowers  Through  the  Seasons;" 
"Grasses  are  Important  Flowering  Plants;"  "Some 
Strange  Plants;"  "How  People  Help  Plants;"  and 
"Conserving  Plants  and  Flowers." 

As  illustrations  probably  help  90%  of  us  in  iden- 
tification, let's  see  how  simple  it  is  to  get  a  little 
order  in  this  Giant  Kingdom  of  around  350,000 
species.  On  the  inside  front  cover  of  the  Plant 
Story  Leaflet  is  a  six-inch  circle  divided  into  four 
uneven  (note  that,  uneven)  sections  picturing  the 
Plant  Kingdom.  It  begins  with  the  most  primitive 
group,  non-flowering  plants,  called  Thallophytes 
(not  hard  to  pronounce,  or  even  to  learn  to  spell, 
if  you  sound  it  out  like  this  (77ML-o-fites.) 

First  in  this  group  are  Bacteria  (and  there  are 
billions  and  billions  of  them  growing  everywhere). 
Some  cause  serious  illnesses,  but  most  are  useful. 
Next  in  this  group  are  Fungi.  They  are  larger  than 
bacteria  and  have  some  beautiful  shapes  and  colors. 
However,  we  never  see  green  fungi.  (We'll  learn 
why  later. )  Instead  of  splitting  in  two,  like  bacteria, 


fungi  grow  from  tiny  little  cells,  called  spores.  The 
most  advanced  plants  in  this  group  are  algae.  They 
are  "advanced"  because  they  contain  the  wonder- 
ful green  chlorophyll,  so  they  make  their  own  food. 

Algae  comes  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  tiny 
one-celled  plants  to  giant  seaweeds  200  feet  long. 
Millions  of  tiny  ones  form  the  green  scum  on  the 
tops  of  ponds,  and  also  the  green  coating  we  some- 
times see  on  moist  tree  bark.  All  kinds  of  creatures 
feed  on  algae,  and  with  our  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation, mankind  may  have  to  learn  to  use  it.  In 
the  Galapagos  Islands  we  saw  the  marine  iguanas 
which  are  thought  to  feed  solely  on  algae  and  sea- 
weed. 

The  next  group  of  plants  without  flowers  is  the 
Bryophytes  (£.RY-o-fites).  Most  of  them  are  green 
so  we  know  they  can  make  their  own  food.  Some 
are  Liverworts,  small,  flat,  leathery-looking  plants 
found  in  wet  woodlands.  Next  come  Mosses,  that 
sometimes  look  like  a  velvet  carpet.  (In  Japan  I 
recall  the  Saihoji  Temple  in  Kyoto  whose  grounds 
are  famed  for  over  100  different  and  beautiful  kinds 
of  mosses  carpeting  the  place.  How  I  longed  to  stay 
there  for  hours!) 

The  last  group  of  plants  without  flowers  is  Pter- 
idophytes  (ter-7Z)-o-fites)  which  means  "fern 
plants."  Millions  of  years  ago  the  ancestors  of  these 
plants  covered  swamps  and  river  valleys.  Some 
were  as  tall  as  trees — and  our  coal  comes  from 
these  ancient  plants! 

"Now  we  cross  the  line  to  higher  plants.  Al- 
though they  don't  have  flowers  or  seeds,  most 
ferns  have  horizontal  stems  that  grow  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  just  underneath.  Roots 
grow  downward  from  the  stems,  and  green  leaves 
(called  fronds)  grow  upwards.  New  ferns  grow 
from  spores  .  .  .  (One  way  to  tell  different  kinds  of 
ferns  apart  is  by  the  places  you  find  their  spore 
cases.")  Ferns  themselves  can  become  a  fascinating 
hobby,  or  study. 
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And  now  we  come  to  the  largest  and  most  ad- 
vanced group.  Look  at  the  circle  diagram  and  note 
this  group  is  much  larger  than  the  other  three  to- 
gether. It  is  called  Spermatophytes  (Sper-MA-to- 
fites)  another  Greek  word  meaning  "seed  plants." 

In  this  Study  Kit,  in  "Flowering  Plants"  are  two 
interesting  pages  (with  diagrams  describing  the 
various  parts  of  a  flower)  explaining  fertilization, 
pollination,  and  so  on.  "Many  flowers  need  outside 
help  to  carry  on  the  job  of  pollination.  Some  insects, 
a  few  kinds  of  birds,  and  winds  all  lend  a  hand  at 
times." 

A  flower  with  both  stamens  and  pistils  is  said  to 
be  perfect,  the  plant  said  to  be  monoecious;  but  in 
some  plants,  as  the  hollies  and  cedars,  the  stamens 
are  on  one  plant,  the  pistils  on  another;  such  plants 
are  said  to  be  dioecious.  (All  this  is  explained  in 
detail  on  pages  5-6  in  the  Study  Kit,  and  in  the 
Introduction  in  Wild  Flowers  of  North  Carolina 
or  in  any  good  botany). 

GREEN!  What  an  important  color  it  is — restful, 
beautiful,  important,  necessary!  How  wise  Mother 
Nature  was  when  she  clothed  so  much  of  the  good 
earth  in  green!  Now  it's  time  to  know  something  of 
the  word  chlorophyll.  (Another  Greek  word  mean- 
ing "green  bodies.")  "During  each  daylight  hour 
in  spring  and  summer  every  green  leaf  in  the 
world  is  busy  manufacturing  sugar.  Plants  need 
food,  just  as  we  do,  and  this  form  of  sugar  is  one  of 
the  foods  they  live  on.  Scientists  call  it  glucose. 

"At  night,  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  the  leaf 
factory  stops  work.  But  the  sugar  that  the  leaves 
made  during  the  day  continues  to  be  dissolved  in 
sap  and  delivered  to  every  part  of  the  plant  to  feed 
it  and  help  it  grow. 

(In  my  country  school  teaching  days  I  found 
children  seemed  to  understand  and  appreciate  it 
more  from  the  following  lines  by  Father  Tabb,  the 
Confederate-soldier-poet-priest  and  great  nature 
lover. 


This  is  the  way  that  the  sap  river  ran 
From  the  roots  to  the  top  of  the  tree 
Silent  and  dark, 
Under  the  bark, 
Working  a  wonderful  plan 
That  the  leaves  never  know, 
And  the  branches  that  grow, 
On  the  brink  of  the  tide  never  see.) 
In  this  "Story  of  Plants"  a  whole  process  of  how 
plants  manufacture  food  and  the  part  sunlight  and 
air  and  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  play  is  explain- 
ed and  called  photosynthesis,  which  means  "putting 
together  with  light."  (And  all  along  you  will  find 
even  more  detail  in  the  book  Wild  Flowers  in  North 
Carolina.) 

So  many  parts  of  this  leaflet  are  interesting 
enough  that  anyone — student,  gardener,  amateur 
botanist,  or  just  armchair  naturalist,  would  be 
"taken,"  especially  in  "Plants  Cover  the  Earth." 
How  many  clever  ways  they  do  it,  and  how  hard 
they  sometimes  struggle  to  cover  wounded  spots, 
as  from  fire,  hurricanes,  volcanic  eruptions,  or 
man's  abuse  by  "stripping"  or  bombing.  On  this 
page  the  cut-out  picture  to  be  inserted  is  Fireweed, 
a  beautiful  plant. 

(I  recall,  in  Southampton,  England,  the  ruins  of 
a  bombed  church.  Only  a  few  parts  of  crumbling 
walls  were  left,  and  a  part  of  the  church  tower,  the 
clock  still  keeping  time  and  chiming  the  hours. 
Among  the  rubble  within  and  without  the  church 
walls,  the  colorful  Fireweed  was  valiantly  growing. 
Some  weeds  may  have  been  in  the  soil,  or  perhaps 
wind  blew  them  there.  Somehow,  I  felt  both  flow- 
ers and  chiming  clock  were  symbolic  of  faith  in  a 
better  day.) 

As  we  have  already  learned,  most  plants  without 
flowers  grow  from  spores.  A  spore  is  just  one  single 
cell — and  although  it  can  grow  into  a  new  plant,  it 
needs  just  the  right  conditions  to  do  so.  Seeds  are 
different.  They  may  travel  by  air,  water,  or  "hitch- 
hike" in  various  ways — through  a  bird's  digestive 
tract,  on  the  mud  of  its  feet  (remember  the  famous 
garden  a  scientist,  Darwin,  I  think,  planted  from 
the  seeds  in  the  caked  mud  of  a  waterfowl's  foot?) 
or  on  a  dog's  tail. 

Reproduced  at  upper  left  is  a  clever  sketch  of 
how  different  seeds  travel.  (This  is  taken  from 
another  Audubon  Nature  Bulletin  "Seeds  and  How 
They  Travel,"  which  is  excellent.)  I  wish  we  had 
space  to  go  into  some  of  their  devious  ways. 

Wildflowers  Through  The  Season  is  another  in- 
teresting section.  It  suggests  keeping  a  Wildf lower 
Calendar,  giving  date  first  seen,  type  of  habitat, 
insects  or  birds  found  with  it.  It  also  explains  the 
differences  between  annuals,  biennials,  and  peren- 
nials. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  sec- 
tions is  Grasses  Are  Flowering  Plants.  Some  scien- 
tists believe  they  are  the  most  important.  Think 
how  many  there  are:  "There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
end  to  the  food  we  get  from  grass — often  at  the  end 
of  a  food  chain.  And  cereals  are  the  seeds  of  grass 
•  continued  on  page  26 
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One  of  the  more  frequent  re- 
quests coming  across  this  desk  is 
where  to  buy  "maps  of  rivers, 
lakes,  etc."  So,  once  again  here 
is  the  most  current  listing  of  au- 
thorized chart  dealers  in  North 
Carolina. 

Belhaven — River  Forest  Manor 
Coinjock — Coinjock  Esso  Marine 
Dock 

Elizabeth  City — Riverside  Boat 
Works,  808  Riverside  Avenue 

Fayetteville — A.    K.  McCallum 
Co.,  624  New  Bridge  Street 

Kinston — Neuse  Sport,  501  New 
Bern  Road 

Manteo — Eastern  National  Park 
&  Monument  Association 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore 

Morehead  City — Dee  Gee's  Gift 
Shop,  509  Evans  Street 
Woodies  Groceries,  703  Aren- 
dell  Street 

Nags  Head — Nags  Head  Ice  and 
Cold  Storage 

New  Bern — Barbour  Boat 
Works,  Inc. 

Trent  Marine  Service,  Box 
1496 

Ocracoke — Harborside  Motel  and 

Gift  Shop 
Raleigh — Raleigh  Blueprinters, 

126  W.  Martin  Street 
Southport — K  &  M  Marina  Sales 

and  Service,  Inc. 

Southport  Boat  Harbor 
Washington  —  Pamlico  Marine 

Company,  223  E.  Water  Street 
Wilmington — 0.  E.  Durant, 

Water  and  Market  Streets 
Wrightsville  Beach — Wrights- 

ville  Marina,  Box  269 

What  Do  You  Think? 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine  and  en- 


joy reading  it  very  much.  I  am  writ- 
ing these  few  lines  in  hope  you  will 
print  this  in  a  later  edition  and  see 
if  other  hunters  feel  as  I  do.  I  love 
hurling  very  much,  especially  rab- 
bits, squirrels,  and  deer,  the  latter 
which  I  am  so  irked  about.  Deer  sea- 
son had  no  more  opened  than  it 
closed  here  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina. We  only  had  two  Saturdays  to 
hunt  and  only  12  days  in  all.  Every- 
one cannot  get  off  from  work,  days 
at  a  time,  to  go  hunting.  But  we  can 
only  go  deer  hunting  on  Saturdays, 
yet  we  pay  $5.50  for  State  Hunting 
licenses  and  now  $1.75  for  Big  Game 
license  plus  $4.00  to  hunt  on  Wildlife 
Reservations.  Many  of  us  do  this 
only  to  hunt  our  favorite  game  two 
or  three  times.  When  is  something 
going  to  be  done  in  favor  of  the  hunt- 
er? Why  can't  deer  season  be  extend- 


ed a  little  more  or  cut  out  to  Satur- 
days only,  so  everyone  will  have  a 
fair  chance?  I  have  talked  to  many 
hunters  in  our  area  and  they  all  feel 
the  same  way.  Other  states  have 
longer  seasons,  why  can't  we?  Are 
we  going  to  buy  out-of-state  licenses 
in  order  to  hunt  longer?  I  may  just 
do  that.  I'm  speaking  for  the  hard- 
working man  that  can  only  hunt 
weekends;  why  not  give  us  a  chance? 
A  longer  season  on  deer  hunting.  I 
hope  others  feel  as  I  do  concerning 
this. 

Billy  Jack  Groves 
Stanley 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission has  been  trying  for  some 
20  years  to  build  up  deer  herds 
in  western  North  Carolina  by 
establishing  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas.  Recent  studies  indi- 
cate that  failure  of  deer  herds  to 
build  up  outside  of  these  areas 
may  be  traced  to  excessively 
long  hunting  seasons  and  an 
overlap  with  hounding  seasons 
for  bear  and  boar.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  shorter, 
two-week  season  and  the  closing 
of  the  hound  season  for  bear  and 
boar  during  this  period  will  help 
deer  herds  expand  and  thus  pro- 
vide more  hunting  opportunities. 
Ed. 
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Wildlife  Patrol  Pilot  Larry  C.  O'Quinn 
stationed  at  Grifton,  received  the  1969 
North  Carolina  Officer  of  the  Year  A- 
ward  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Section 
of  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioners.  Executive  Di- 
rector, Clyde  P.  Patton  congratulates 
Larry  on  the  highly-prized  award  origin- 
ally presented  at  Mobile,  Ala.  last  fall. 


SPRING  GOBBLER 

•  continued  from  page  20 

The  spring  hunting  season  for  gobblers  is  timed 
to  commence  after  the  peak  of  the  breeding  activity, 
when  most  of  the  hen  turkeys  are  on  the  nest 
incubating  in  seclusion.  Since  the  hens  have  already 
been  bred  (once  is  sufficient  for  a  whole  clutch  of 
eggs),  and  the  gobblers  in  no  way  assist  with  the 
nesting  or  care  of  young,  the  gobblers  can  be  safely 
harvested.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  gobblers  are  at 
their  prime,  and  boast  their  most  beautiful  plum- 
age. To  hunt  gobblers  during  their  breeding  prime 
is  similar  to  the  way  we  schedule  deer  hunts  to  take 
bucks  in  their  prime  and  at  the  height  of  their 
breeding  activity  in  the  late  fall. 

The  1970  spring  gobbler  hunting  season  will  be 
one  week  duration,  April  13-18,  in  the  Piedmont 
and  three  weeks,  April  13-May  2,  in  the  Coastal 
Plain.  See  your  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations 
booklet  for  details.  In  addition  to  your  regular 
hunting  license,  a  $1.75  big  game  license  is  required 
for  hunting  turkeys.  Special  hunts  for  spring  gob- 
blers will  be  offered  on  several  mountain  manage- 
ment areas  on  a  $4.00  daily  permit  basis.  Again,  see 
your  regulations  booklet  for  details. 

To  bag  a  gobbler  in  the  spring  can  require  great 
patience  and  skill,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
hunting  area,  and  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  gobbler.  A  lot  of  North  Carolina 
sportsmen  got  their  first  taste  of  spring  gobbler 
hunting  last  spring,  and  some  of  them  are  per- 
manently "hooked."  For  them,  the  weeks  before  the 
upcoming  spring  season  are  filled  with  activity. 

The  sportsman  who  seriously  intends  to  bag  a 
gobbler  this  spring  should  have  done  a  lot  of  pre- 
season scouting.  He  will  have  secured  permission  to 
hunt  several  traditionally  good  turkey  areas,  and 
hopefully  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ter- 
rain and  characteristics  of  these  areas.  In  early 
April,  cool  crisp  mornings  will  find  him  on  hilltops 
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Author  Thad  Cherry  displays  a  fine  gobbler  he 
bagged  during  last  spring  season.  It  takes  know- 
how,  skill,  and  maybe  even  a  bit  of  luck  to  bring 
home  a  trophy  like  this.  Are  you  ready  to  try? 
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at  daybreak,  listening  for  gobblers.  Before  the  sea- 
son opens,  he  will  have  several  gobblers  located. 

His  wife  and  family  will  probably  grow  quite 
tired  of  his  practice  calling  interfering  with  the 
normal  routine  of  evening  home  life.  They  may 
eventually  suggest  that  he  has  taken  leave  of  the 
greater  portion  of  his  senses.  Such  are  perils  of 
Spring  Gobbler  Fever.  Only  another  devout  gobbler 
hunter  can  fully  sympathize. 

If  you  will  look  back  to  the  hunting  episode 
which  began  this  article,  a  careful  study  will  reveal 
at  least  a  dozen  hints  which  should  help  the  novice 
learn  the  art  of  spring  gobbler  hunting.  Any  num- 
ber of  books  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  but, 
again,  the  best  teacher  is  experience.  In  dealing 
with  wild  turkeys,  an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth 
a  ton  of  books.  In  painful  agony  you  will  relive 
your  unsuccessful  gobbler  encounters  until  you 
realize  what  you  did  wrong.  The  exact  details  of 
your  successful  hunts  will  remain  indelibly  etched 
in  your  memory. 

Good  luck!  ^ 

PLANTS 

•  continued  from  page  23 

plants.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the 
world  live  mainly  on  rice — the  seed  of  a  grass 
plant.  Many  eat  their  rice  with  chop  sticks  made 
of  bamboo  .  .  .  bamboo  is  the  giant  of  the  grass 
world.  Sometimes  it  grows  over  100  feet  tall  with 
a  stem  three  feet  in  circumference." 

And  how  clever,  artistic  and  practical  are  the 
Japanese  (who  have  very  limited  timber  resources) 
in  its  use.  There  I  recall  seeing  guard  rails  at  rail- 
road crossings  made  of  bamboo — and  interesting 
boundary  fences — and  even  the  beautiful  Tori 
shrines,  or  gateways  to  Shinto  Temples. 

We  have  all  heard  and  read  of  the  famous  prairie 
grasses  that  supported  the  great  herds  of  bison  for 
thousands  of  years,  until  ruthless  exploitation  prac- 
tically wiped  them  out  in  thirty  years.  Lots  of  the 
wild  grass  is  also  gone;  farmers  plowed  it  up  to  sow 
wheat — and  eventually,  if  some  of  the  fields  were 
left  bare,  they  became  the  famous  "Dust  Bowls." 
Later,  if  rains  come,  there  are  no  plants  to  help 
the  water  into  the  ground  or  hold  the  soil  in  place. 
Water  runs  off,  carrying  more  soil  with  it.  Then 


there  are  no  living  plants  to  give  off  water  vapor 
into  the  air  .  .  .  Finally  the  land  turns  into  a  barren 
desert.  Scientists  think  some  large  deserts  in  Asia 
and  Africa  may  have  started  that  way.  (Archeolo- 
gists  have  found  that  some  of  the  barren  lands  of 
the  Near  East  were  once  forested.) 

Space  is  about  up — yet  there  is  an  interesting 
section  on  Some  Strange  Plants,  others  on  How 
People  Help  Plants  and  Conserving  Plants  and 
Flowers.  Next  month  we  will  tell  something  of 
those  strange  plants,  and  something  of  the  people 
who  have  worked  with  plants.  There  is  the  great 
Swedish  Carolus  Linnaeus,  who  originated  the  plan 
of  giving  plants  official,  scientific  Latin  names,  and 
putting  plants  that  were  alike  together  in  groups 
— which  we  have  already  touched  upon. 

There  are  the  plant  wizards,  like  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  who  experimented  with  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent plants;  another  great  scientist  was  George 
Washington  Carver,  born  of  slave  parents,  but  be- 
fore he  died  in  1943  "the  whole  world  honored  him 
for  his  scientific  work  with  plants."  And  the  Aus- 
trian Monk,  Gregor  Mendel,  who  kept  experiment- 
ing with  plants  and  finally  "started  a  whole  new 
branch  of  science,  called  Genetics." 

The  important  part  in  conserving  our  plants  will 
be  emphasized  in  the  May  number,  an  appropriate 
time,  for  there  will  be  a  couple  of  field  trips  of  jthe 
N.C.  State  University's  Spring  Wildflower  course 
and  three  in  May.  Some  of  you,  reading  the  April 
issue,  and  living  in  this  area,  may  have  been  able 
to  get  in  some  of  the  April  trips  and  look  forward 
to  those  in  May. 

Too,  the  North  Carolina  Botanical  Garden  at 
Chapel  Hill  has  all  kinds  of  plans  both  for  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future,  including  developing  the  gar- 
den for  public  use  by  additional  trails  for  education- 
al and  recreational  purposes.  One  of  their  most  im- 
portant objectives  is  securing,  before  their  ex- 
tinction, some  of  the  rarer  plants,  and  obtaining 
and  maintaining  for  scientific  use,  habitat  tracts 
representative  of  each  type  of  plant  community 
found  within  the  state. 

Meantime,  if  interested  in  this,  further  informa- 
tion about  the  garden  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  C. 
Ritchie  Bell,  Director,  N.  C.  Botanical  Garden, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27614. 
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Fontana 

Roundup 

by  David  Coxe 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Conservationists  from  more  than  eight 

states  in  the  Southeast  will  gather  at  Fontana 
Village  in  May  for  the  11th  annual  Fontana  Con- 
servation Roundup.  The  event,  which  last  year 
drew  better  than  200  of  the  country's  people  in 
various  fields  of  conservation,  is  always  excellently 
planned  and  executed. 

The  theme  for  last  year  was  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY— A  CHALLENGE  TO  CONSERVA- 
TION. Before  the  final  session  ended,  all  who  at- 
tended not  only  learned  what  a  great  challenge  lay 
ahead,  but  received  an  added  impetus  from  the 
springboard  which  was  needed  to  pursue  that  chal- 
lenge. 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Odum,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Ecology,  The  Institute  of  Georgia,  Athens,  keynoted 
last  year's  meeting.  He  made  some  rather  interest- 
ing comments  which  have  since  been  demonstrated 
true.  His  remarks  concerned  the  "attitude  lag" 
toward  conservation. 

Said  Dr.  Odum,  "An  aggressive  and  warlike  ap- 
proach to  nature  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  desir- 
able drive  during  the  establishment  of  societal 
systems.  Of  all  organisms,  man  is  the  most  par- 
asitic on  his  environment  because  he  demands  so 
much  more  of  it  than  any  other  organism.  The 
danger,  of  course,  is  demanding  too  much  of  the 
environment.  Well  adjusted  populations  in  nature 
go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  crowding  that  would 


endanger  individual  well  being,  or  damage  the  en- 
vironment. In  other  words,  man  must  have  the 
brakes  as  well  as  the  accelerators." 

Among  the  problems  facing  man  are  those  of 
pollution,  quality  control  of  our  environment,  and 
overcrowding.  The  only  way  to  cure  these  ills  is  to 
wake  the  public  with  a  sense  of  doing.  Public  in- 
difference has  gone  on  too  long. 

"It  is  not  hard  to  sell  the  idea  that  man  and 
nature  must  be  a  partnership,  not  a  war,  if  you  be- 
lieve in  it  yourself,"  continued  Dr.  Odum. 

To  this  writer's  knowledge  the  10th  annual  Fon- 
tana Conservation  Roundup  was  one  of  the  first 
such  meetings  in  the  country  dealing  exclusively 
with  environmental  quality.  Some  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed at  the  four  day  meet  included: 

What  is  the  Ideal  Environment? 

What  State  Planners  are  doing  for  the  ideal  en- 
vironment. 

Coordinating  public  programs  for  conservation 
&  environmental  quality. 

Courses  of  action — federal  point  of  view 
private  point  of  view 
education  point  of  view 

The  citizen's  role  in  achieving  environmental 
conservation 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
detail  about  the  subjects  covered.  However,  it  has 
been  plain  to  see  that  the  effects  of  this  meeting 
were  far  reaching.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
what  came  out  of  last  year's  Roundup  was  a  group 
of  enthusiastic  supporters  in  the  conservation  fight. 
The  hue  and  cry  of  the  news  media  of  today  merely 
confirms  my  belief. 

Fontana  Village  is  nestled  quietly  in  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  in  western  North  Carolina,  two  miles  from 
Fontana  Dam  and  lake.  The  dam  is  the  largest  in 
the  TVA  system.  Housing  includes  300  cottages 
which  are  nicely  furnished,  and  a  56-room  lodge. 
The  resort  is  situated  on  Highway  28,  between 
Federal  Highways  19  and  129. 

For  those  individuals  who  may  wish  to  make  the 
Fontana  Roundup  part  of  an  early  vacation,  it's  the 
perfect  spot.  The  rates  are  reasonable,  the  air  is 
clear  and  crisp,  the  fishing  is  good,  the  food  fine, 
and  the  gentle  beauty  of  the  surroundings  is  the 
best  tranquilizer  you  can  find  to  rid  your  mind  of 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  city.  Take  the  kids.  We 
did  and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  the  1970  Fontana  Con- 
servation Roundup  May  13-17  exploring  the  theme 
"Environmental  Modifications — Problems  and  So- 
lutions." 

If  you  want  to  learn  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  of  conservation — if  your  enthusiasm  needs  to 
be  kindled — if  you  want  to  rub  elbows  with  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  sincere  people  in  the  country 
— go  to  Fontana.  You'll  leave  with  a  click  in  your 
heels  and  a  tiger  in  your  tank  that  will  send  you 
roaring  down  the  conservation  trail  like  never  be- 
fore. 
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To  Philip  Thayer  it  is  a  nice  string  of  fish  and  the 
r-\  ft/Y\/V\fl/Vi  f)  C?  C?     /  C?  memories  of  a  pleasant  afternoon.  There's  some- 

J_JLC(/iJfJl/tl/\J^^    JL&»»         thing  special  about  a  young  angler's  first  good  catch 
J-  JL  of  bass  .  .  .  but  the  smile  tells  you  that. 
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Fishing  a  "bream  bed"  with  a 
popping  bug  is  just  about  the 
ultimate  in  spring  fishing.  The 
month  of  May  will  complete 
much  of  the  Piedmont  bluegill 
spawning  although  a  scattering 
of  egg-laying  will  continue  right 
through  the  summer.  Look  for 
the  saucer -shaped  nests  in 
water  that  is  from  2  to  5  feet 
deep.  Acrylic  painting  by  Duane 
Raver. 
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A  Matter 
of  Ethics 


by  Mike  Gaddis 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Why  do  you  go  fishing?  And  what 
about  your  angling  "ethics."  See  if 
your  answers  agree  with  those  of  the 
author. 
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ITH  the  remarkable  technological  evolution, 
commonly  classified  under  a  twentieth  century- 
overuse  of  the  word  "progress",  that  has  occurred 
within  the  last  50  years  many  things  have  been  de- 
termined antiquated  and  dropped  by  the  wayside — 
some  mournfully  and  reluctantly.  Neither  the  utili- 
tarian nor  the  esthetic  have  been  spared. 

Two  of  the  most  symbolic  examples  of  this  came 
about,  in  my  opinion,  when  the  old  "Country 
Gentleman"  was  printed  for  the  last  time  and  cover 
pictures  for  the  "Progressive  Farmer"  digressed 
from  contented  Holsteins,  old-fashioned  Christmas 
landscapes,  and  hoedown  scenes  to  once-over  cotton 
planters  and  superefficient  Olivers.  Super-sized 
Olivers  are  more  efficient  and  in  keeping  with  mod- 
ern times  to  be  sure,  but,  ironically,  when  the  one- 
horse  plows  began  to  be  retired  why  did  many  end 
up  pastured  in  the  front  yard,  bespangled  with 
morning  glory,  if  not  because  life  demands  more 
than  the  utilitarian. 


The  same  type  of  renaissance  has  occurred  in 
many  of  the  traditionally  revered  areas  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  One  of  these  which  seems  to  have  been 
almost  abandoned  and  is  becoming  more  and  more 
noticeable,  I  think,  falls  into  the  category  of  just 
plain  good  manners  afield,  or  to  lend  proper  nobil- 
ity, a  matter  of  professional  ethics. 

Countless  words,  oral  and  written,  beg  allegiance 
from  the  modern  public  to  the  various  command- 
ments of  firearms  and  boating  safety,  which  is  both 
necessary  and  admirable.  But  I  wonder  if  a  far  too 
disproportionate  effort  is  expended  toward  ac- 
quainting today's  outdoor  population  with  a  code  of 
behavior  that  is  as  old  as  hunting  and  fishing  them- 
selves and  has  as  its  simple  theme  treating  fellow 
sportsmen  with  dignity  and  respect.  In  essence  it 
very  often  makes  the  difference  between  compan- 
ionship and  solitude,  and  good  companionship,  as 
most  people  realize,  graces  hunting  and  fishing  like 
gravy  over  bacon-fried  quail. 
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At  a  time  when  the  computable  total  of  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  and  permits  sold  to  the  general 
public  last  year  in  N.C.  alone  exceeded  800,000, 
manners  afield  is  a  timely  topic.  With  woods,  fields, 
lakes,  and  streams  receiving  this  kind  of  pressure 
it's  hardly  possible  anymore  to  spend  a  day  out- 
doors doing  anything  without  coming  face-to-face 
with  the  competition.  Under  these  circumstances  if 
all  the  talk  over  the  preservation  of  fish  and  game 
for  my  grandson  and  yours  is  to  have  any  meaning 
it's  going  to  take  a  little  more  than  sound  manage- 
ment. I'm  suggesting  that  an  equal  part  of  that 
promise  will  demand  an  increased  awareness  of  the 
outdoor  rights  of  others  and  more  of  a  qualitative 
than  quantitative  approach  to  bag  and  creel  limits. 

If  you  wish  to  reduce  the  argument  to  self,  which 
must  inevitably  happen,  that's  not  difficult  either. 
Every  hunting  and  fishing  trip  bestows  upon  a 
participant  the  virtual  power  of  life  and  death.  The 
set  of  values  under  which  a  man  assumes  this  sob- 
ering responsibility  determines  whether  he  is  to  be 
gratifyingly  humbled  and  ennobled  in  the  process  or 
whether  he  is  exploiting  convenient  avenues  for  his 
most  subversive  and  perverted  behavior.  Hunting 
or  fishing  reveals  true  character  as  perhaps  nothing 
else  can. 

The  definitional  limits  of  hunting  and  fishing  en- 
compass a  wide  range  of  outdoor  pursuits.  Each  one 
carries  its  own  code  of  acceptable  behavior  to  which 
a  participant  must  subscribe  in  order  to  sustain  his 
own  self-respect  and  be  respected  by  established 
men  in  that  field.  In  bass  fishing  on  lakes  and 
ponds,  for  instance,  I've  just  come  up  with  a  page- 
full  of  do's  and  don'ts  which  require  adherence  to 
qualify  as  sportsman  in  that  particular  area. 

Although  I  haven't  done  much  trout  fishing,  a 
check  with  Tom  Vestal,  a  friend  and  avid  trout 
angler,  indicates  the  same  holds  true  there  where 
two  primary  rules  bestow  upon  a  partner  first  cast 
rights  into  a  pretty  pool  and  an  upstream  approach 
to  the  lies.  Likewise,  fishing  the  salt,  from  pier  to 
surf  to  charter  boat,  a  differing  set  of  values  are  to 
be  cited.  And  in  hunting  acceptable  conduct  is  uni- 
que and  more  or  less  demanding  when  you  go  after 
the  range  of  game  from  doves  to  elephants. 

Taking  the  whole  of  hunting  and  that  of  fishing 
as  two  separate  entities,  a  volume  examining  proper 
comportment  could  probably  be  written  on  each.  It 
would  be  overly  ambitious  to  try  to  cover  more  than 
a  singular,  small  part  of  either  hunting  or  fishing 
here.  And  although  participant  pressure  has  in- 
creased tremendously  in  both  in  the  last  decade, 
and  the  need  for  suitable  etiquette  is  demanding  in 
both,  to  this  writer  the  most  inescapable  pressure 
from  all  sides  today  confronts  the  fisherman  who, 
by  preference  or  circumstance,  concentrates'  on  in- 


land lakes  and  ponds. 

It's  almost  impossible  now  to  paddle  over  any 
pond,  leave  the  boathouse  on  any  small  lake,  or  go 
far  from  the  boat  ramp  on  any  major  reservoir 
without  passing  someone  else  who's  going,  has 
been,  or  is,  fishing.  And  regardless  if  they're  total 
strangers  you  owe  them  the  same  courtesies  you  ex- 
pect. Three  main  circumstances  are  usually  en- 
countered under  these  situations:  the  necessity  of 
passing  close  to  someone  who's  already  fishing,  the 
possibility  of  "cutting  off"  another  fisherman,  and 
inadvertent  meetings. 

In  the  first  instance,  when  you  find  it  necessary 
to  pass  close  to  another  fisherman,  either  anchored 
or  paddling,  try  not  to  wash  him  out  on  the  bank. 
Almost  nothing  is  as  exasperating  to  a  fisherman  as 
to  be  lined  up  on  a  choice  spot  and  have  someone 
come  by  throwing  a  three-foot  wake.  Slow  down, 
not  half-throttle,  but  cut  it  on  back  until  your  boat 
leaves  no  wake  at  all.  I  have  had  people  stare  at  me 
in  disbelief  when  I  extended  this  basic  courtesy, 
simply  because  they  were  battle-weary  from  fight- 
ing the  heavy  wakes  left  by  boat  after  boat  passing 
wide-open  or  half-throttle.  But,  if  later  that  day 
these  same  boaters  passed  me,  the  favor  was  usual- 
ly returned.  Naturally,  if  you  pass  a  considerable 
distance  from  another  angler  it  is  not  necessary  to 
slow  down  as  the  wake  effect  will  be  almost  neg- 
ligible by  the  time  it  reaches  him. 

The  one  thing  which  understandably  seems  to 
stir  a  fisherman  up  more  than  anything  else  is  to 
have  someone  stop  immediately  in  front  of  him,  cut 
him  off,  and  begin  fishing  an  area  he  had  taken 
considerable  pains  in  trying  to  approach  properly. 
This  is  something  which  a  fisherman  should  be  con- 
stantly aware  of  in  respect  to  a  brother  angler, 
especially  since  it  is  tempting  to  pull  in  front  of  a 
strange  boat  to  fish  a  favorite  spot.  Often  a  fish- 
erman finds  a  spot  which  he  feels  would  not  have 
been  discovered  if  not  for  his  skill  and  ability  and 
because  of  this  feels  a  sense  of  ownership;  the  only 
fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  the  other  fellow  may  feel 
the  same  way. 

It's  not  hard  to  interpret  what  another  man  is 
planning  as  you  approach  him.  If  he's  anchored, 
with  a  battery  of  poles  and  rods  fore  and  aft,  it's 
fairly  certain  he's  found  a  temporary  home  and  the 
fact  that  there's  a  good  drop-off  and  point  some  60 
yards  down  the  way  isn't  weighing  heavily  on  his 
mind.  Under  the  circumstances,  he's  not  going  to 
take  offense  at  a  courteous  approach  and  won't  be 
shouting  scurrilous  remarks  while  you  fish  the 
point.  But,  if  in  the  same  physical  situation,  the 
fisherman  in  question  is  slowly  sculling  his  boat 
toward  the  point,  casting  as  he  goes,  rest  assured  he 
has  designs  on  your  point  complete  with  drop-off 
and  is  homing  in  on  an  approach  course.  Politeness 
then  demands  that  you  give  him  a  wide  berth.  And 
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if  he  knows  enough  to  fish  a  deep  drop  then  he 
most  likely  knows  enough  to  return  the  courtesy. 

Anytime  the  subject  of  cutting  someone  off  comes 
up  I  recall  a  true  incident  Alvin  Connor,  one  of 
Asheboro's  top  bass  fishermen,  tells  about  a  friend 
who  was  fishing  a  city  reservoir  and  having  this 
problem.  It  seemed  that  this  friend  had  been  plagu- 
ed by  one  particular  boat  all  morning,  its  two  oc- 
cupants having  deftly  manuevered  it  to  a  position 
immediately  in  front  of  him  each  time  after  he  had 
lined  up  on  three  different,  prized  fishing  holes. 
His  patience  was  much  depleted  when  this  happen- 
ed for  the  fourth  time,  and  when  the  uncivil  strang- 
ers started  casting  around  his  boat  it  was  too  much! 
His  fleeting  and  curt  remark  was,  "You  want  me 
to  move  my  boat  so  you  can  fish  under  it?"  After 
which  he  promptly  cranked  up  and  went  home. 
Sometimes  it  gets  that  ridiculous. 

The  other  common  occurrence  between  two  fish- 
ermen is  an  inadvertent  meeting.  One  may  be  work- 
ing up  one  side  of  a  long  point,  the  other  working 
the  opposite  side,  and  suddenly,  at  the  same  time, 
they  meet.  There  is  no  set  rule  to  cover  this  hap- 
penstance. Common  sense  should  determine  who 
has  the  right  of  way.  Such  a  meeting  does  some- 
times generate  a  friendship  and  always  offers  a 
chance  to  see  how  the  other  man's  doing. 

Even  if  a  man  can  write  off  some  of  the  smaller 
courtesies  he  might  otherwise  extend  a  stranger  he, 
of  necessity,  must  pay  more  attention  to  his  man- 
ners when  fishing  with  a  companion,  especially  if 
the  companion  is  also  an  old  and  weathered  friend. 
Long  ago  someone  recognized  the  best  way  of  judg- 
ing a  man's  character  is  to  take  him  fishing.  It's  no 
less  true  now  than  then  and  many  an  outdoor 
friendship  has  begun  or  ended  over  the  gunwales  of 
a  boat.  When  you  fish  with  someone  else  the  image 
you  project  is  quite  important,  or  should  be,  to  both 
you  and  him.  Nothing's  any  more  comfortable  than 
a  seasoned  outdoor  friendship  and  nothing  more 
burdened  than  a  mind  padded  with  comfortable 
memories  of  past  days  afield  with  a  cherished 
friend,  trying  to  place  in  perspective  the  discomfit- 
ing fact  that  the  relationship  no  longer  exists  as  it 
once  did. 

Boiling  all  this  down  to  everyday  practicality  I'm 


Unless  the  fishing  trip  provides  an  opportunity  for 
fellowship,  a  great  deal  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
sport  is  lost.  These  two  trout  anglers  pause  in  mid- 
stream to  swap  stories  and  discuss  the  morning's 
success.  The  true  measure  of  a  "good"  trip  isn't 


talking  about  things  like  giving  partner  equal  choice 
of  fishing  spots  and  honoring  his  as  you  expect  him 
to  honor  yours.  If  you  are  unable  to  develop  faith 
in  his  decisions  don't  criticize,  just  keep  fishing  and 
take  it  as  it  comes  until  your  turn.  Assuming  your 
companion  has  had  experience  comparable  to  your 
own  you  might  even  learn  something.  Above  all 
don't  exhibit  your  disgust  by  quitting.  If  you're 
that  bored  and  irrespectful  do  both  of  you  a  favor 
and  don't  go  with  him  again. 

Inevitably  in  any  fishing  partnership,  each  man 
will  show  the  other  fishing  spots  the  latter  might 
not  otherwise  have  found.  When  this  happens  the 
donor  is  bestowing  a  good  bit  of  trust  in  the  re- 
cipient. This  trust  should  be  responsibly  assumed 
and  unerringly  honored.  A  good  fishing  area,  which 
consistently  produces,  is  a  valuable  resource,  and  if 
properly  managed  will  provide  continuing  returns. 
The  paramount  rule  applying  is  don't  overfish  it! 
A  good  spot  will  usually  support  the  pressure  of 
two  good  fishermen  who  fish  it  conservatively; 
anything  beyond  that  and  the  scales  may  tilt  in  an 
undesirable  direction.  If  a  companion  vests  in- 
terests in  you  by  confiding  a  good  place,  fish  it  your- 
self, sparingly  and  as  the  situation  demands,  but 
don't  invite  someone  else  to  fish  it.  This  is  not  only 
unadulterated  plagiarism  but  can  precipitate  re- 
peat cycles  until  the  spot  is  rendered  wholly 
unproductive.  More  important  is  the  staunch  blow 
to  the  original  friendship. 

In  the  majority  of  actual  fishing  situations,  with 
two  fishermen  in  a  boat,  the  man  up  front  is  held 
accountable  for  a  lot  of  things  which  can  ultimately 
determine  the  relative  success  and  enjoyment  of  the 
trip.  A  good  fisherman,  from  the  front  of  a  boat, 
can  virtually  monopolize  the  fishing  if  he  so  de- 
sires. This  rarely  happens,  first  because  a  good  fish- 
erman isn't  going  to  stoop  to  this,  and  secondly,  if 
he  did,  the  man  in  the  rear  isn't  going  to  put  up 
with  it.  But  even  slight  digressions  can  be  an  im- 
mediate source  of  trouble. 

One  of  the  foremost  responsibilities  of  the  man 
in  the  bow  is  keeping  the  boat  properly  positioned, 
either  by  paddle  or  electric  motor,  in  relation  to 
the  area  being  fished.  Whether  fishing  shoreline 
or  the  "open"  water  off  points  he  must  keep  the 
boat  in  an  attitude  which  affords  his  companion 


equal  opportunity  for  placing  casts  in  productive 
spots. 

Some  types  of  cover,  particularly  in  bass  fishing, 
are  of  such  nature  that  the  first  cast,  properly 
placed,  almost  always  elicits  the  strike  if  a  fish  is 
there.  Subsequent  casts  may  or  may  not  produce 
depending  on  the  underwater  cover  present  to  con- 
centrate numbers  of  fish.  But  regardless  of  the 
latter  the  first  cast  is  the  important  one. 

Bill  Williams,  another  Raleigh  angler,  and  I  were 
chunking  plastic  worms  into  Lake  Gaston  recently, 
traveling  from  place  to  place  fishing  what  we  fig- 
ured out  later  were  a  series  of  underwater  brush 
laps  placed  there  to  concentrate  crappie;  they  were 
serving  equally  well  for  bass.  The  only  evidence 
marking  each  of  these  places  was  a  singular  stob 
extending  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

On  one  stop  I  made  the  first  cast  and  caught  a 
fish  right  off.  But  although  there  was  plenty  of 
brush  on  the  bottom  our  ardent  follow-up  efforts 
produced  nothing.  At  another  place  Bill  threw  first 
and  his  emphatic  grunt  as  he  kicked  the  reel  out 
of  gear  signaled  the  strike.  Our  second  cast  which 
was  mine,  solicited  another.  Our  next  respective 
casts  were  also  fruitful.  When  we  left  that  one 
brush  lap  we  had  caught  five  fish  out  of  eleven 
strikes.  Bill  lost  one  big  bass  and  there  were  times 
we  simultaneously  had  fish  on. 

Other  notable  examples  of  this  type  of  cover  are 
intermittent  standing  timber  and  bridge  pilings. 

As  it  is  requisite  that  such  cover  be  approached 
cautiously  the  man  in  the  stern  stays  busy  with  the 
motor,  easing  the  boat  to  within  approximate  cast- 
ing distance.  So  here  again  the  fisherman  up  front 
determines  protocol.  He  should  hold  his  cast  until 
his  companion  has  cut  off  the  motor  and  picked  up 
his  rod.  Then  a  good  procedure  is  to  take  turns  on 
the  first  cast.  After  this  cast  both  anglers  can  work 
on  the  follow-up,  one  throwing  to  the  left  of  the 
cover  being  fished,  the  other  to  the  right.  This  sys- 
tem affords  each  angler  equal  opportunity  to  any 
fish  attendant. 

Other  havens  for  fish  such  as  a  long,  closely 
compacted  expanse  of  cypress,  call  for  different 
considerations  from  the  prow  angler.  In  this  in- 
stance he  must  keep  the  boat  moving  along  the 
face  of  the  cover  and  taking  the  lead  in  casting. 
Every  tree  is  not  going  to  harbor  a  fish  but  after  an 
angler  gets  a  feel  for  this  type  of  cover  he'll  begin 
to  notice  interspersed  among  the  trees  small 
pockets,  emergent  limbs,  and  other  lies  which  ap- 
pear fishy  and  usually  are.  The  fisherman  up  front 
can  easily  hit  all  these  places  as  he  pulls  the  boat 
along,  completely  cutting  his  partner  off.  It's  in- 
viting because  somehow  or  another  the  next  spot 
always  is  more  seductive  than  the  last.  What  must 
happen,  of  course,  is  that  he  place  his  casts,  always 
ahead  of  the  boat,  in  alternate  spots,  thus  leaving 


unfished  lies  for  the  man  in  the  rear.  This  usually 
leaves  the  two  on  a  speaking  basis  at  the  end  of  the 
trip  rather  than  leaving  the  man  who  by  circum- 
stance or  preference  drew  stern  position  in  a  dumb 
stupor  wondering  how  he  could  have  been  such  a 
poor  judge  of  character. 

At  least  one  other  thing  carries  enough  weight 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  partner  relationship  column. 
When  one  man  gets  a  fish  on,  it's  the  other's  dutiful 
charge  to  do  everything  he  can  to  help  land  that 
fish,  short  of  touching  his  partner's  line.  The  man 
on  the  other  end  of  a  good  fish  has  got  his  hands 
full;  all  the  myriads  of  other  factors  which  always 
play  a  part  in  determining  whether  a  big  fish  is 
landed  must  fall  to  fate  or  the  other  man  in  the 
boat.  And  fate's  generally  unreliable.  A  quick  man 
with  a  paddle  can  keep  the  boat  positioned  correct- 
ly and  keep  the  fish  from  running  under  it.  If  the 
anchor's  out  he  can  pull  it  in  as  insurance  against 
a  wrap-up.  Or  he  can  even  hold  the  rod  and  act  as 
safety  man  while  his  friend  goes  in  after  a  brush- 
locked  fish.  I  have  seen  the  latter  technique  save 
bass  many  times. 

The  back-up  man  generally  doesn't  get  much 
credit  for  his  work  except  from  his  partner  because 
the  public  always  bestows  the  glory  on  the  man 
with  the  goods,  but  there's  an  awful  lot  of  big 
fish  that,  but  for  his  efforts,  would  never  have  made 
the  stringer. 

And  so  it's  time  now  to  bring  it  all  home,  to  start 
pointing  fingers  in  a  direction  that  quickly  becomes 
uncomfortable.  It's  easy  to  prescribe  or  criticize  an- 
other man's  behavior  but  I  find  it  powerfully  dif- 
ficult to  find  fault  with  me.  But  every  once-in-a- 
while  I  have  a  run-in  with  myself  and  always  end 
up  asking  the  chronically  candid  voice  demanding 
audience  from  somewhere  inside  just  why  I  fish  or 
hunt.  Sometimes  I'm  not  too  pleased  with  the  an- 
swer I  get.  There  are  definite  insinuations  against 
my  character  occasionally  which  imply  that  I  hunt 
and  fish  to  impress  somebody  else  who  hunts  and 
fishes  with  my  proficiency,  rather  than  out  of 
genuine  love  for  it,  that  I'm  letting  the  competi- 
tive urge  get  the  upper  hand.  This  implication  is 
veritably  erroneous  in  final  analysis  but  such 
thoughts  invariably  prompt  a  reevaluation  of  my 
personal  values.  Have  you  ever  been  haunted  so? 

The  whole  ordeal  leaves  me  substantially  hum- 
bled, thankful  and  not  boastful,  for  what  little  suc- 
cess I've  enjoyed  afield.  In  retrospect,  it's  a  man's 
basic  moral  ethics  which  provide  foundation  for 
developing  his  hunting  and  fishing  ethics,  and 
vice-versa,  and  the  self-respect  or  lack  of  it  they 
engender  determine  his  ultimate  behavior  in  every 
outdoor  circumstance.  Yes-sir,  the  judgments  be- 
come a  lot  more  criticial  when  you're  addressing 
the  man  in  the  mirror.  ± 
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ANY  salt-water  fishermen  look  down  their  salt- 
encrusted  noses  at  ocean  pier  fishermen. 

"Lazy  man's  fishing,"  grunts  the  grizzled  beach 
runner. 

"Pauper's  sport,"  snorts  the  deep  water  troller. 

"Meat  fishermen,"  grumbles  a  plug  caster  as  he 
elbows  for  room  along  a  rail  packed  with  spot  fisher- 
men. 

"Sightseers,"  mutters  the  spot  fishermen  as  he 
waits  for  a  gaggle  of  Hawaiian  sport  shirts  and  bikinis 
to  get  out  of  the  way  so  that  he  can  cast. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  merely  points  out  the  astonish- 


ing variety  and  quality  of  sport  available  on  North 
Carolina's  more  than  two  dozen  piers.  You  may  be  a 
snoozing  vacationer  looking  for  an  excuse  to  escape 
from  a  cottage  full  of  gritty,  howling  young  'uns,  or  a 
serious  student  of  the  whimsical  habits  of  the  ocean's 
quick  gamefish.  You  can  spend  hours  just  sitting  and 
watching  the  wash  of  rollers  slapping  the  pilings.  You 
can  soak  shrimp  with  nothing  in  mind  more  ambitious 
than  a  supper  of  sea  mullet,  or  you  can  ride  cowboy 
on  a  frisky,  live  bluefish  under  a  cork  float  as  you  go 
after  big  king  mackerel,  tarpon,  albacore  and  cobia. 

It's  all  there,  and  at  the  going  rate  of  six  bits  for 
24  hours  of  fishing,  it's  hard  to  find  a  better  bargain. 


Plugging  for  bluefish  and  Spanish  mack- 
erel (upper  left)  can  cost  you  a  sore  back 
and  a  weary  wrist,  but  the  rewards  are 
worth  it  when  the  fish  are  shredding 
schools  of  baitfish  and  attacking  any  lure 
that  gets  within  range.  More  than  two 
dozen  ocean  piers  (above)  spike  the  Tar- 
heel Outer  Banks,  and  thousands  of  fisher- 
men use  them.  Did  you  ever  wonder  why 
most  of  the  fishermen  fish  only  one  side 
of  the  pier  (left)?  It's  because  the  fish 
migrate  north  in  the  spring  and  south  in 
the  fall  and  the  best  fishing  is  on  the 
side  facing  migration. 
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Careful  now,  he'll  fall  back  in!  The  best  way  to  land  a 
bluefish  (above)  is  to  swing  him  up  and  over  the  rail  all  in 
one  smooth  action.  Below,  fifteen  pounds  of  flashing  king 
mackerel  swings  over  the  rail.  The  flying  gaff  hook  attached 
to  a  30-foot  pole  helped  land  this  beauty.  Gaff  hook  comes 
free  from  pole  when  fish  is  gaffed. 


Steel  meets  fish  (above)  in  a  flurry  of 
spray  and  tangled  lines.  This  is  a  crit- 
ical moment  in  pier  fishing.  The  ex- 
pression tells  the  story  for  this  happy 
angler  (below).  That's  a  nice  Spanish 
mackerel. 
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largemouth  bass  has  a  nasty  temper.  He  gets 
up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed  every  morning. 
Keeping  this  in  mind  will  help  you  catch  him 
even  when  he  isn't  hungry. 

When  I  was  first  learning  how  to  fish,  an  old 
fisherman  told  me  to  "Make  'em  mad.  That's  the 
way  to  catch  a  bass.  Try  to  make  your  bait  look 
like  it's  getting  away  and  he'll  knock  the  fool  out 
of  it." 

It's  hard  to  say  exactly  how  I  came  to  realize 
the  wisdom  of  what  he  said.  It  took  years  of  fish- 
ing, but  most  importantly,  it  took  a  lot  of  accidents. 
Occasionally,  I  would  reel  my  lure  in  quickly  to 
keep  it  from  drifting  into  a  bush  and  be  startled 
out  of  all  knowing  by  a  splashing  and  churning 
that  four  alligators  couldn't  make  even  if  they  were 


by  Donald  M.  Causey,  Jr. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

trying.  At  other  times,  I  would  be  jerking  on  a  lure 
to  free  it  from  a  snag  and  have  a  bass  tear  into  it 
just  as  it  came  loose  and  started  skittering  across 
the  water.  The  truth  finally  came  home  to  me  one 
hot  day  in  August  several  summers  ago. 

Two  of  us  were  fishing  a  small  farm  pond  in 
piedmont  North  Carolina.  I  was  fishing  with  a 
Devil  Horse.  The  surface  was  smooth,  so  I  was 
fishing  it  very  slowly  and  politely,  barely  ruffling 
the  surface  now  and  then  as  I  jigged  and  twitched 
it  across  the  water.  Forty-five  minutes  of  this 
produced  nothing;  not  even  a  swirl. 

We  were  about  ready  to  go  when  my  partner 
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snagged  his  lure  on  a  submerged  stump.  I  suggest- 
ed he  let  his  line  go  slack  so  I  could  cast  over  it 
and  pull  on  the  lure  from  my  direction.  When  I 
had  cast  over  his  line  and  pulled  our  lines  taut,  I 
jerked  on  his  lure,  which  made  my  Devil  Horse  do 
crazy  things  on  the  water.  I  felt  his  lure  come  part- 
ly free,  so  I  jerked  a  little  harder  several  times  in 
rapid  succession.  My  Devil  Horse  kicked  up  a  tre- 
mendous fuss. 

But  not  nearly  as  much  fuss  as  the  bass  that  hit 
it  about  that  time.  He  clobbered  it.  Unless  you've 
hooked  an  excited,  angry  bass,  you've  no  idea  how 
he  can  smash  it.  You  may  have  caught  much  larger 
bass  on  slow-moving  artificial  worms,  and  they  may 
even  have  pulled  harder  once  they  were  hooked, 
but  ten-to-one  they  never  hit  with  the  kind  of 
ferociousness  that  that  bass  showed. 

Luckily,  my  partner's  lure  came  free  because  I 
had  a  fight  on  my  hands:  five  pounds  of  angry 
bass.  Ten  minutes  later  I  slid  him  up  the  bank, 
groaning  at  the  mess  of  line  and  lures  wrapped 
around  him.  We  fished  for  two  hours  after  that, 
reeling  as  fast  and  as  noisily  as  we  could,  and 
laughing  like  loons  every  time  that  smooth  water 
exploded  around  our  lures. 

The  truth  was  too  obvious  after  that  to  fail  to  see 
it:  "Make  'em  mad.  That's  the  way  to  catch  a 
bass." 

There  are,  of  course,  times  when  you  must  fish 
slowly  and  politely  to  catch  a  bass,  but  it  will  sur- 
prise you  how  often  you  can  catch  them  the  other 
way.  The  smallest  size  Rapala  or  Rebel  are  good 
bass  baits  if  pulled  slowly  along  a  line  of  bushes, 
but  triple  your  speed  and  both  these  lures  become 
deadly.  I've  cast  along  a  row  of  willows  and  re- 
trieved the  lure  slowly  and  not  even  had  a  swirl; 
but  then  I've  cast  back  in  the  same  place  and  re- 
trieved the  lure  so  fast  it  was  almost  coming  out  of 
the  water  and  had  two  bass  literally  fighting  over 
it.  I've  wiggled  an  artificial  mouse  through  a  patch 
of  lily  pads  and  not  even  ruffled  the  water,  but 
when  I  sent  that  mouse  scurrying  and  hopping 
over,  under,  and  through  those  same  lily  pads,  I've 
had  the  lid  blow  off. 

Another  good  illustration  of  this  is  the  exper- 
ience I  had  one  afternoon  on  a  large  lake  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  The  water  was  very  clear  and  I 
was  crouched  down  in  the  weeds  watching  four 
fairly  good-sized  bass  cruise  up  and  down  the  shore. 
Now  and  then,  one  of  them  would  rush  into  the 
shallows  after  a  small  bream.  One  of  them  almost 
beached  himself  on  a  particularly  hard  rush. 

I  tried  everything:  Rapala,  Rebel,  Shyster,  arti- 
ficial worm,  Devil  Horse  and  Bayou  Boogie.  The 
bass  ignored  the  worm,  and  only  turned  to  look  at 
any  of  the  artificial  minnows.  I  clipped  on  a  small 
Bayou  Boogie,  cast  it  out  and  gave  it  a  moment  to 


sink  almost  to  the  bottom.  When  I  imagined  that 
the  lure  was  almost  on  the  bottom,  I  reeled  as  fast 
as  I  could,  holding  the  rod  tip  close  to  the  water. 
Wham!  The  largest  bass  streaked  out  of  the  depths 
and  swirled  just  as  I  pulled  the  lure  from  the  water. 
On  the  next  cast,  I  slowed  down  my  retrieve.  Noth- 
ing. 

Still  carefully  keeping  myself  hidden,  I  cast  out 
again,  this  time  my  rod  tip  just  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  but  about  a  foot  up  the  shore.  I  reeled  as 
fast  as  I  could  and  kept  reeling  fast  even  when  the 
lure  was  no  more  than  six  feet  from  the  shore.  I 
kept  reeling  that  way  because  I  was  looking 
straight  down  the  open  mouth  of  an  excited,  angry 
bass.  In  no  more  than  six  inches  of  water  that  bass 
socked  it,  splashing  water  in  every  direction.  Luck- 
ily, my  drag  was  working  smoothy  because  that 
fish  never  paused.  Though  he  only  weighed  three 
and  one-half  pounds,  he  fought  like  a  five  pounder 
the  first  few  minutes.  He  didn't  jump.  He  stayed 
on  top  of  the  water,  floundering  and  splashing  out 
there  like  a  drowning  cat. 

I'm  convinced  that  bass  hit  my  lure  merely  be- 
cause it  was  moving  fast,  not  because  it  resembled 
a  bream.  The  swift  movement  apparently  called 
out  his  predatory  instinct:  a  blind,  savage  desire  to 
pursue  and  overtake  a  fleeing  prey. 

Bass  swim  about  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Amer- 
ica as  untamed  as  any  lion  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
When  they  are  feeding,  they  literally  prowl  up  and 
down  the  shore,  every  nerve  fiber  a-tingle.  Politely 
jiggle  a  minnow  by  him  and  he  might  run  into  it 
rushing  after  a  minnow  darting  into  a  bunch  of 
willows,  but  very  rarely  will  he  take  it.  Triple  the 
speed  on  that  lure — make  it  kick  up  out  of  the 
water — and  he's  liable  to  make  your  teeth  jar 
when  he  slams  into  it. 

Even  when  bass  aren't  feeding,  you  can  play 
upon  their  instinctual  ferociousness.  Cast  in  near  a 
log  and  yank  a  Devil  Horse  across  the  water.  If  a 
bass  is  dozing  there,  he  just  may  hit  it  to  keep  it 
from  getting  away,  even  though  he's  not  hungry. 
Keep  a  weighted  Rapala  or  a  Rebel  in  your  tackle 
box,  one  with  the  lip  removed,  so  you  can  cast  it 
in  near  willows  and  reel  it  across  the  top  of  the 
water  as  fast  as  it  will  go.  A  half-asleep  old  grand- 
father may  rise  up  out  of  nowhere  and  knock  the 
fool  out  of  that  impudent  minnow  that  dared  come 
darting  in  by  him. 

True,  there  are  days  when  I  prop  my  feet  up  and 
let  an  artificial  worm  laze  along  the  bottom,  and 
there  are  times  when  I  fish  a  Devil  Horse  as  if  it 
were  a  cork  instead  of  a  lure;  but  I  rarely  do  this 
until  I've  tried  every  way  I  know  to  make  every 
bass  in  the  lake  as  mad  as  a  hornet.  When  that 
fails,  move  over  and  give  me  a  seat.  I  don't  mind 
bass  fishing  politely — once  in  a  while.  ± 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Fishing  Contest 

The  Henderson  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  sponsoring  the  1st  annual 
North  Carolina-Virginia  Kerr  Lake  "Rock  and  Bass  Fishing  Tournament"  June  13 
and  14.  Approximately  $5,000  in  prizes  are  offered.  First  place  in  each  of  two 
categories  is  a  boat,  motor,  and  trailer.  Entry  fee  is  $7.00  per  fisherman. 
For  more  information  contact  Joe  Tucker,  WIZS  Radio,  P.O.  Box  1299,  Henderson, 
North  Carolina  27536  or  Frank  Flemming,  Southern  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box  1179, 
Henderson,  North  Carolina  27536.  Watch  the  June  issue  of  "Wildlife"  for  further 
details. 

Don't  Forget  These  Dates  ! 

If  you  would  like  to  have  your  say-so  on  the  upcoming  trapping  and  non- 
migratory  game  hunting  seasons,  plan  to  attend  one  of  nine  public  hearings 


scheduled  by 

the  Wildlife 

Resources  Commission  this  month.  Following  is  the 

schedule : 

May 

5, 

1970 

District 

9 

Sylva 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May 

6, 

1970 

District 

8 

Morganton 

Western  Piedmont 

Community  College 

7:30 

p.m. 

May 

7, 

1970 

District 

7 

Yadkinville 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May 

8, 

1970 

District 

6 

Albemarle 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May 

11, 

1970 

District 

5 

Graham 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May 

12, 

1970 

District 

4 

Elizabethtown 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May 

13, 

1970 

District 

3 

Rocky  Mount 

City  Court  Room 

7:30 

p.m. 

May 

14, 

1970 

District 

2 

New  Bern 

City  Hall 

7:30 

p.m. 

May 

15, 

1970 

District 

1 

Edenton 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

Be  Careful  With  Fire 

While  an  abundance  of  rainfall  over  much  of  North  Carolina  soaked  the  out- 
doors during  late  winter  and  early  spring,  weather  records  show  that  May  is 
usually  a  month  of  dry  weather.  This  could  bring  on  a  period  of  extreme  forest 
fire  hazard.  Wildlife  and  Forestry  officials  again  warn  outdoorsmen  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  with  smokes,  matches,  and  campfires.  Be  sure  matches  are 
"dead"  ;  grind  cigarette  butts  under  your  heel,  and  drown  all  the  embers  of  camp- 
fires  before  leaving  them. 

Had  Trouble  With  Your  Subscription?  ' 

If  you  have  been  getting  duplicate  copies  of  Wildlife ,  or  missed  issues, 
or  have  other  questions  about  your  subscription,  read  the  first  few  paragraphs 
of  "Crackshots  and  Backlashes"  in  this  issue.  If  you  still  have  questions  along 
this  line,  please  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Attention  Hunters  ! 

If  you  received  a  questionnaire  from  the  Wildlife  Commission  concerning 
your  hunting  activity  on  puhlic  game  lands,  and  have  not  filled  it  out  and  re- 
turned it,  please  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  Information  provided  by  you  can 
help  improve  hunting. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Jim  Dean 

Photos  by  the  Author 

T 

HE  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone  line 
was  hesitant  at  first. 

"I  know  a  group  of  men  who  have  been  fire- 
lighting  deer,"  explained  the  caller.  "I  don't  like  to 
see  deer  gunned  down  under  spotlights.  I  read  in 
the  1969-70  North  Carolina  Hunting,  Trapping  and 
Inland  Fishing  Regulations  that  I  could  call  this 
number  and  that  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  would  take  action  against  this 
sort  of  thing." 

"The  only  thing  about  it  that  worries  me,"  con- 
tinued the  caller,  "is  that  I  don't  want  my  name 
involved,  and  I  don't  want  to  have  to  go  to  court." 

"You  needn't  worry,"  came  the  reply.  "If  you 
prefer,  we'll  keep  your  name  out  of  it  entirely.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  tell  us  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  firelighting  operation  and  we'll  set  up  a  watch 
for  the  violators.  We  appreciate  your  interest,  and 
we'll  protect  your  identity." 

For  the  next  10  minutes,  the  anonymous  caller 
revealed  details  concerning  the  firelighting.  He  told 
the  Wildlife  Commission  base  radio  station  operator 
as  much  as  he  could  about  when,  where  and  how 
the  violators  were  operating. 

Immediately  following  the  call,  the  station  opera- 
tor reported  the  details  and  the  Commission's  Di- 
vision of  Protection  began  to  set  up  the  procedure 
for  catching  the  violators. 

Two  radio-equipped  cars  were  staked  out  in  con- 
cealed spots  near  the  area  where  the  reported  fire- 
lighters were  expected  to  hit  next.  Wildlife  protec- 
tors with  portable  radios  carefully  moved  into  the 
area  and  set  up  a  surveillance.  Because  the  violation 
was  near  a  river,  a  radio-equipped  Wildlife  patrol 
boat  was  called  into  action  and  stood  ready  in  the 
river  in  case  the  firelighters  should  try  to  make  an 
escape  in  that  direction. 

Finally,  one  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  four 
airplanes  was  called  in  to  alert  those  on  the  ground 
of  any  suspicious  looking  cars  moving  in  the  area. 
As  it  got  dark,  the  various  units  remained  in  close 
radio  contact. 

Finally,  a  slow-moving  truck  was  spotted  by  the 
airplane  in  the  area  along  a  country  road.  The  other 
units  were  warned  by  radio.  As  the  truck  drew 
nearer,  it  was  apparent  that  a  spotlight  was  being 
used  on  nearby  fields. 

With  the  help  of  the  radios,  the  various  cars  and 
men  on  foot  were  directed  to  the  spot  where  the 
truck  with  the  light  had  stopped. 

The  patrol  cars  and  protectors  surrounded  the 


truck  and  arrested  the  firelighters.  A  young  doe 
deer  was  found  dead  under  a  tarp  in  the  back  of 
the  truck.  All  three  of  the  men  in  the  cab  had 
rifles,  and  a  portable  spotlight  was  found  on  the 
floor. 

Conviction  followed  a  few  weeks  later  in  court, 
and  the  trio  of  firelighters  lost  their  weapons,  the 
truck  and  they  also  paid  fines.  Don  E.  Curtis,  Chief, 
Division  of  Protection,  indicated  that  two  things 
made  their  apprehension  possible:  the  willingness 
of  the  anonymous  caller  to  report  the  violation  and 
the  network  of  radio  and  telephone  communications 
which  is  used  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  to  coordi- 
nate activities. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  has  14  base  radio  sta- 
tions strung  out  across  the  state  in  a  net  and  these 
are  listed  by  city  and  telephone  number  in  the  cur- 
rent hunting  and  fishing  regulations  and  the 
Motorboat  Owner's  Guide. 

These  base  stations  form  the  backbone  of  a  net- 
work that  includes — in  addition  to  the  base  stations 
— four  radio-equipped  airplanes,  each  with  a  com- 
munications range  of  several  hundred  miles,  162 
radio-equipped  patrol  cars  in  the  Division  of  Pro- 
tection and  36  Portamobile,  two-way  radios  which 
can  be  issued  to  36  of  the  110  patrol  boats  or  quickly 
dismounted  from  the  boats  and  issued  to  protectors 
on  foot.  The  portable  radios,  and  those  in  the  patrol 
cars  have  a  range  of  only  about  30  miles,  but  by 
going  through  the  airplanes,  base  stations,  or  auto- 
matic relay  stations,  they  can  quickly  be  in  contact 
with  any  base  station  in  the  state. 

The  base  stations  themselves  also  have  a  range 
of  only  30  miles,  but  this  range  is  boosted  to  100 
miles  through  unmanned  relay  stations  scattered 
across  the  state.  This  puts  each  of  the  base  stations 
in  touch  with  another  base  station,  and  messages 
can  be  taken  and  quickly  passed  from  one  end  of 
the  state  to  the  other. 

"Without  this  network,  we'd  be  hamstrung  so 
severely  that  our  effectiveness  might  be  less  than 
20  percent  of  what  it  is  now,"  said  Curtis.  "We 
would  rarely  catch  a  firelighter,  and  coordination 
would  be  impossible  in  most  of  our  work." 

"Although  the  radios  are  essential  in  apprehen- 
sion of  many  violators,  they  also  are  useful  in  other 
ways,"  he  continued.  "For  instance,  suppose  we 
need  to  relay  some  sort  of  administrative  informa- 
tion to  someone  out  in  the  field.  Since  most  of  the 
protectors  on  duty  are  usually  in  their  cars,  a  tele- 
phone is  useless,  but  a  radio  is  usually  close  by." 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Protection  also  em- 
phasized the  value  to  enforcement  of  private  in- 
dividuals who  are  interested  in  protecting  the  wild- 
life in  the  state  against  illegal  hunting  or  fishing. 

"You  take  this  man  who  was  concerned  enough 
to  phone  in  the  report  on  that  firelighting  case," 
said  Curtis.  "Without  his  help,  these  firelighters 
might  have  illegally  killed  dozens  of  deer  and 
seriously  cut  into  the  brood  stock  of  deer  in  that 
area. 

Many  are  surprised  to  learn  that  quite  a  few 
•  completed  on  page  16 
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Ground  to  air  communications  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  entire  wildlife  protection 
operation.  Patrol  cars  and  aircraft  can  also 
be  in  contact  with  base  stations  as  well  as 
other  units,  thus  projecting  their  range  many 
miles.  The  entire  state  is  covered  by  the 
network. 


Q WAYNESVILLE 


WILKESBORO 


^MORGANTON 
MARION  i^CHINA  GROY 


A  total  of  14  base  radio  statioi 
map)  and  many  unmanned,  a 
blanket  the  State  for  instant  i 
operator  is  trained  in  precise  i 
or  relay  messages  quickly  andk 

Wildlife  Protector  J.  H.  Wynn  is  contacted  by  anotheJ 
ground  unit  as  the  day's  operations  unfold.  Instruc 
tions,  work  plans,  and  other  information  is  quickl 
transmitted  over  the  miles,  utilizing  the  Wildlife  Comi| 
mission's  invaluable  radio  communications  network. 


TVddkte  COMMUNICATIONS  ttou— 
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radio  goes  anywhere 
joes.  Here,  Protector 
id  Patrolman  Henry 
'({instant  contact  with 
the  ground,  in  the 
■r. 


Q  HAW 


RIVER 


ROCKY  MOUNT 


To  report  a  violation  of  the  game,  fish,  and  boat 
laws,  call  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  at  the  nearest  of  the  following 
locations: 


Location 

Area  C>oue 

1  elepnone 

Plymouth 

yly 

702  220A 

iirnul 

yly 

7AA  QA71 

Burgaw 
Rocky  Mount 

0 1 Q 

CKO  44?2 

yly 

AA2  1  *7£/C 

llS-l/bb 

Fuquay-Varina 

010 

yly 

V1  li'/'ibpthtnwn 

919 

862-3953 

Haw  River 

919 

578-1646 

China  GrOve-Landis 

704 

857-9188 

Pinebluff 

919 

281-3568 

N.  Wilkesboro 

919 

838-4618 

Morganton 

704 

437-3215 

Marion 

704 

697-7311 

Waynesville 

704 

456-9292 

Raleigh 

919 

829-7191 

A  Commission  radio  operator  will  take  )our 
message  and  immediately  relay  the  information 
by  radio  to  the  nearest  wildlife  protector.  If  a 
long  distance  call  is  necessary  to  reach  the  near- 
est number,  place  the  call  collect,  and  inform 
the  operator  that  you  wish  to  report  a  law  viola- 
tion. If  you  fail  to  reach  the  first  number  called, 
try  the  next  nearest  location. 


^  RALEIGH 
^  FUQUAY-VARINA 


i£  PLYMOUTH 


ANDIS 


Q PINBLUFF 


i£  ELIZABETHTOWN 
i^BURG^ 


ERNUL 


Enforcement  and  rescue  activities  on  the  State's  water- 
ways require  efficient  communications.  Here,  water-to- 
air  contact  aids  operation  of  this  wildlife  patrol  boat. 


down  on  the  above 
atic  relay  stations, 
munications.  Each 
techniques  to  take 
irately. 


private  individuals  report  violations  by  phone  to 
the  base  stations,  and  all  of  the  reports  are  checked 
out  thoroughly. 

"We  depend  on  these  reports  for  some  types  of 
violations,  and  it  is  primarily  through  the  sincere 
interest  of  private  individuals  that  arrests  and 
convictions  are  made  in  many  cases,"  said  Curtis. 

"A  simple,  confidential  phone  call  gives  us  a 
chance  to  help  make  certain  that  there  will  always 
be  an  abundance  of  fish  and  game  in  this  state  for 
hunters,  fishermen  and  other  outdoorsmen.  Our 
modern  and  effective  communications  system  and 
radio  network  are  extremely  valuable  in  enforcing 
game  and  fish  laws,  and  the  concerned  individual 
can  enhance  the  efficiency  of  this  operation." 

"I  know  that  some  people  probably  feel  that  they 


are  stool  pigeons  to  report  such  violations,"  con- 
tinued Curtis.  "Actually,  the  game  and  fish  law 
violator  is  stealing  from  the  public  just  as  surely 
as  a  thief  might  take  your  wallet.  Legal  kill  and 
catch  limits  are  established  to  harvest  planned-for 
surplus,  and  illegally  captured  game  and  fish  could 
reduce  the  brood  stock  to  dangerous  levels  and  re- 
sult in  less  legal  harvest  in  future  years. 

"Enforcement  of  law  and  order  as  it  pertains  to 
our  function  of  wildlife  conservation  must  be  fair 
and  just,"  Curtis  added,  "but  it  must  also  be  effec- 
tive." 

The  person  who  reports  game  or  fish  law  viola- 
tions is  a  sound  conservationist;  protecting  both 
the  intersts  of  sportsmen  and  others  who  love 
wildlife.  ± 


Fourth  Annual 

"VOitcUifc  in 

North  Carolina" 
Photo  Contest 


RULES 

1.  Photographs  taken  in  North  Carolina,  by  North 
Carolina  residents,  which  show  any  native  North 
Carolina  wildlife  species  will  be  eligible. 

2.  Eligible  photographs  must: 

(a)  Be  taken  in  North  Carolina  between  August 
T,  1969  and  July  31,  1970. 

(b)  Be  taken  and  submitted  by  residents  of 
North  Carolina. 

(c)  Show  native  North  Carolina  wildlife  spe- 
cies (any  animal,  fish,  bird,  insect,  etc.) 
General  outdoor  or  landscape  photographs 
should  not  be  submitted. 

3.  Only  black  and  white  prints  should  be  submit- 
ted. Do  not  send  negatives.  However,  negatives 
of  the  10  winning  photographs  must  be  submit- 
ted on  request. 

4.  DO  NOT  SUBMIT:  (a)  Prints  or  enlargements 
more  than  8x10  inches  in  size;  (b)  Prints  with 
retouching  or  art  work,  or  prints  made  from  neg- 
atives with  -retouching  or  art  work;  (c)  composite 
pictures,  multiple  printing  or  montages;  (d)  fram- 
ed pictures. 


5.  Entrants  should  submit  no  more  than  three  photo- 
graphs each.  Each  photograph  should  be  sub- 
mitted as  a  separate  entry  and  each  entry  should 
include  with  the  submitted  photographs,  the  fol- 
lowing information  printed  on  the  back  of  each 
photograph:  (a)  Name  of  entrant;  (b)  Complete 
address  and  zip  code  of  entrant;  (c)  Date  photo- 
graph was  taken;  (d)  Place  photograph  was  taken; 
(e)  Type  of  camera  used;  (f)  Type  of  film  used; 

(g)  Shutter  speed  and  f  stop  settings  used  (ex- 
cept for  photographs  taken  with  box  cameras); 

(h)  Type  of  flash  equipment  used  if  photographs 
were  not  taken  with  available  light. 

6.  Contest  is  open  only  to  amateur  photographers. 
No  photographer  who  earns  more  than  $100  per 
year  from  photographic  pursuits  will  be  consider- 
ed an  amateur. 

7.  All  entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  mid- 
night July  31,  1970.  Mail  entries  to:  WILDLIFE 
PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST,  Wildlife  Magazine, 
Box  2919,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602. 

8.  All  photographs  submitted  become  the  property 
of  Wildlife  Magazine  and  may  not  be  returned. 

9.  First  prize  is  $25.00;  second  prize  is  $10.00; 
third  prize  is  $5.00;  seven  honorable  mention 
prizes  of  a  subscription  to  Wildlife  magazine. 
The  winning  photographs  and  honorable  men- 
tions will  be  printed  in  Wildlife  magazine. 

10.  Photographs  will  be  judged  by  Wildlife  magazine 
on  the  basis  of  photographic  excellence,  and  the 
general  appeal  and  interest  of  the  subject.  The 
decisions  of  the  judges  ./ill  be  final. 
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/\S  a  follow-up  to  last 
month's  column  on  trailering,  a 
brief  run-through  of  the  laws  af- 
fecting the  trailer  may  be  of  in- 
terest. First,  I  feel  sure  most 
of  you  know  that  all  laws  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  boat 
trailers  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
This  subject  is  in  no  way  covered 
under  the  State  Boat  Act. 

Obviously,  a  boat  trailer  re- 
quires a  license  and  titling.  The 
license  expiration  date  is  the 
same  as  for  automobiles,  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

What  about  lights?  Tail,  stop 
and  directional  lights  are  cer- 
tainly recommended  on  any  size 
trailer.  Many  manufacturers  in- 
stall at  least  one  tail  light  on  the 
smallest  of  their  line.  However, 
the  law  requires  lights  only  if  the 
lights  of  the  towing  vehicle  are 
obscured  by  the  boat  or  trailer. 

Trailer  lights,  according  to  the 
law,  should  be  installed  at  the 
extreme  rear.  Most  are  mounted 
just  aft  of  the  trailer  fenders.  The 
law's  not  requiring  lights  does 
not  hold  true  if  there  is  an  over- 


hang of  four  or  more  feet.  In  such 
cases,  when  operating  between 
the  hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise, 
a  red  light  would  have  to  be 
mounted  on  the  overhanging 
boat.  But  with  overhang  like 
that,  the  trailer  would  be  too 
short  for  the  boat  in  the  first 
place.  The  same  would  be  true 
when  you  carry  a  long  2  x  4  in 
the  trunk  of  your  car:  red  flag 
by  day,  red  light  by  night. 

Could  the  light  or  lights  be 
mounted  on  the  boat  transom? 
Well,  I  have  always  thought  that 
a  little  "un-nautical."  But  ac- 
cording to  a  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  official,  "Lights  or  re- 
flectors could  be  mounted  on  the 
boat  so  long  as  it  is  the  extreme 
rear  of  the  rig,"  (which  it  more 
than  likely  always  would  be.) 

While  lights  may  not  be  re- 
quired, reflectors  are  required 
on  all  trailers.  The  law  requires 
two,  four-inch  reflectors.  A  word 
of  caution:  many  outlets  for  re- 
flectors stock  those  with  three- 
inch  lenses;  shop  for  the  four- 
inch  model. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
you,  but  the  law  does  not  require 
a  safety  chain.  This  is  true  in  a 
number  of  other  states  and  is 
probably  one  of  those  legislative 
oversights.  Again,  most  manu- 
facturers furnish  at  least  one; 
two  are  better  in  the  event  of  a 
slipped  hitch. 

As  was  mentioned  last  month, 
trailers  are  required  by  law  to 


have  brakes  if  the  gross  weight  is 
over  4000  pounds.  Depending  on 
the  size  of  your  towing  vehicle, 
in  relation  to  the  size  of  your 
boat,  you  may  wish  to  set  lower 
minimums  for  safety. 

The  maximum  width  of  a  trail- 
er load  allowed,  without  special 
permit,  is  eight  feet,  height  13V2 
feet.  Sailors  don't  forget  to  un- 
step  the  mast.  And  as  for  length, 
there  is  no  limit  on  the  trailer  so 
long  as  the  towing  vehicle  and 
the  trailer  combinaton  does  not 
exceed  55  feet. 

What  about  speed  limit?  Here 
is  the  way  it  goes:  under  3000 
pounds  gross  you  may  legally 
tow  at  55  mph.  Over  3000  pounds, 
the  law  says  45  mph.  Limits  are 
the  same  day  and  night.  That's 
what  it  says,  so  watch  those 
rpm's. 

8.6  Million  In  Use 

The  latest  annual  statistical 
report  on  the  industry  and  sport 
compiled  by  BIA  and  NAEBM, 
pegs  the  number  of  boats  in  use 
in  this  country  at  8,646,000. 

The  two  associations  estimate 
that  43,230,000  persons  went 
boating  more  than  once  or  twice 
last  year  and  spent  $3,292  mil- 
lion in  the  process.  The  spending 
figure  includes  new  and  used 
boats,  fuel,  insurance,  docking, 
storage,  etc. 

BIA  and  NAEBM  said  the  na- 
tion's pleasure  boat  fleet  breaks 
down  as  follows: 
615,000  inboards,  including  aux- 
iliary-powered sailboats. 
5,101,000  outboard  boats. 
598,000  sailboats. 
2,332,000  rowboats,  canoes,  ding- 
hies and  miscellaneous  craft. 
Other  estimates  include: 
707,000   inboard   engines,  both 

gasoline  and  diesel. 
7,101,000  outboard  motors. 
3,660,000  boat  trailers. 
4,500  marinas  and  boat  yards 
with  waterfront  facilities,  plus 
1,400  yacht  clubs. 

The  average  length  of  out- 
board boats  purchased  during 
1969  was  15.9  feet,  up  from  15.4 
a  year  earlier.  Average  horse- 
power of  outboard  motors  sold 
reached  an  all-time  record — 
33.1  H.P.  compared  with  31.5  in 
1968.  ^ 
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ysuunj  mm 

by  J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 
Sketch  by  Duane  Raver 

^|^|^  HEN  you  mention  yellow  perch  to  a  fisher- 
man who  has  ever  caught  one,  you  can  see  him  start 
to  drool.  Lots  of  game  fish  grow  larger  or  are 
easier  to  catch.  Some  jump  higher  or  fight  longer 
on  the  line.  But  none  is  better  straight  from  the 
frying  pan  in  an  overcoat  of  corn  meal  and  butter. 

This  little  gamester  is  generally  considered  a 
northern  fish.  North  Carolina  seems  to  be  near  the 
extreme  southern  limit  of  its  range.  The  center  of 
abundance  of  the  species  is  the  Great  Lakes  Region, 
where  yellow  perch  are  of  considerable  commercial 
importance,  in  addition  to  their  value  to  the  sport 
fishermen. 

The  yellow  perch,  frequently  known  as  the  rac- 
coon perch  or  ringed  perch,  is  a  beautiful  fish, 
especially  at  spawning  time  in  the  spring.  Except 
where  stunted  populations  exist,  they  character- 
istically reach  a  size  of  about  12  to  15  inches  and 
a  weight  of  about  one  pound.  The  sides  and  back 
are  brassy-green  to  golden  yellow,  and  there  are 
seven  broad  dusky  vertical  bars  on  each  side.  The 
ventral  and  anal  fins  may  be  a  light  grayish- 
green,  but  more  frequently  they  are  orange  and 
shade  to  crimson  at  spawining  season.  The  scien- 
tific name  of  this  handsome  fish  is  most  appropri- 
ate. Its  generic  name,  Perca,  simply  means  "perch." 
The  specific  name,  flavescens,  literally  means 
"yellowish." 

But  color  is  never  a  dependable  method  of  identi- 
fying a  fish.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  perch 
family,  the  dorsal  fins  are  separate.  There  are  13  or 
14  spines  in  the  first  dorsal  fin.  The  second  dorsal 
usually  consists  of  2  spines  and  13  soft  rays.  The 
formula  for  its  dorsal  fin,  then,  would  be  written 
"XIII-11,13"  or  "XIV-II,13."  The  scale  formula  is 
"7,62,16."  This  means  that  usually  there  are  7  rows 
of  scales  between  the  dorsal  fin  and  the  lateral 
line,  62  scales  in  the  lateral  line,  and  16  rows  of 
scales  between  the  lateral  line  and  the  anal  fin. 
The  anal  fin  has  2  spines  and  7  or  8  soft  rays.  With 
this  information  the  yellow  perch  usually  can  be 
identified,  regardless  of  color. 

Habitat 

These  fish  seem  to  prefer  lakes,  large  ponds,  and 
large  slow-flowing  streams.  They  prefer  water  that 
is  fairly  deep,  and  their  preference  is  for  water 
which  is  too  cold  to  please  the  largemouth  bass  and 


bream.  One  noteworthy  fact  concerning  the  yellow 
perch  is  that  it  seems  to  be  able  to  exist  under  a 
greater  range  of  conditions  than  most  other  fresh 
water  game  fish  species.  The  large  perch  remain 
in  the  deepest  and  coolest  water  they  can  find 
during  most  of  the  year,  but  are  sometimes  forced 
into  shallow  water  during  the  summer  to  escape 
stagnant  conditions. 

Usually  they  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  aquatic 
vegetation.  They  do  not  do  well  in  waters  which 
are  turbid  or  are  lacking  in  large  weed  beds.  This 
probably  is  because  a  large  part  of  their  food  con- 
sists of  insect  larvae,  crayfish,  and  small  fish  which 
usually  are  concentrated  in  the  beds  of  weeds  or  are 
living  on  them. 

Life  History 

Yellow  perch  do  not  construct  nests  of  any  kind. 
Their  eggs  are  laid  in  long  gelatinous  strings  in 
shallow  water.  They  usually  are  attached  to  the 
submerged  parts  of  water  plants  or  branches,  logs, 
and  stems  or  roots.  Spawning  takes  place  at  a 
temperature  of  between  45  and  50  degrees,  and  one 
string  of  eggs  may  contain  as  many  as  90,000 
potential  young.  The  egg  strings  are  zig-zag  in  form 
like  the  sides  of  an  accordion. 

This  egg  string  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  a  hollow 
tube,  and  any  vibration  in  the  water,  such  as  wave 
action,  causes  fresh  water  to  move  over  the  surface 
of  the  egg  mass,  both  on  the  inside  and  outside. 
This  water  movement  over  the  eggs  supplies  the 
necessary  oxygen  for  them  to  develop  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  parent  fish.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  trout  and  many  other  species  solve  this 
problem  by  laying  their  eggs  in  running  water. 
The  bream  and  bass  lay  their  eggs  in  nests  and 
then  fan  them  to  keep  them  supplied  with  fresh 
oxygenated  water.  The  yellow  perch  does  it  the 
easy  way. 

Perch  are  rather  slow-growing  fish,  and  in  small- 
er ponds  of  water  tend  to  become  so  numerous 
that  they  quickly  exceed  the  food  supply  and  be- 
come stunted.  In  this  respect  they  are  quite  similar 
to  bluegill  sunfish  in  farm  ponds.  It  usually  takes 
three,  and  frequently  four  years,  for  yellow  perch 
to  reach  a  length  of  10  inches. 

Not  the  least  of  their  disadvantages  as  a  member 
of  the  game  fish  community  is  that  they  have  a 
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considerable  interest  in  eating  fish  eggs  as  a  part 
of  their  regular  diet.  Their  predation  on  other 
species  is  much  more  serious  in  this  respect  than  in 
the  number  of  fish  they  eat  later  in  life. 

Importance 

The  greatest  value  of  the  yellow  perch  to  fisher- 
men lies  in  its  willingness  to  bite  at  any  time  of  the 
year  and  in  its  value  as  a  table  delicacy.  They  are 
seldom  taken  by  the  sport  fisherman  of  the  "purist" 
class.  They  seldom  feed  on  the  surface,  and  show 
no  great  interest  in  flies,  spinners,  and  similar 
hardware.  Aside  from  the  commercial  nets  which 


take  large  numbers  in  northern  waters,  they  most 
often  are  caught  by  the  man  with  the  cane  pole  and 
small  minnow  or  worm. 

In  North  Carolina,  near  the  southern  limit  of  the 
range  of  the  yellow  perch,  it  is  not  nearly  as  abund- 
ant as  it  is  in  northern  waters.  However,  it  is  of 
interest  to  fishermen  in  cold,  clear  lakes  of  the 
western  counties  and  many  streams  and  ponds  of 
the  Coastal  Plain.  The  angler  who  uses  small  hooks 
baited  with  minnows  may  be  rewarded  in  many 
of  our  waters  by  a  catch  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
culent morsels  of  fish  life  that  ever  graced  a  frying 
pan.  ^ 


Mildred's 
Children 


Photos  by  Hugh  Morton 
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The  method  Mildred  uses  to  transport  her 
tiny  offspring  seems  rather  severe,  but  the 
head-in-the-mouth  technique  is  gentle  and  a 
common  procedure  with  bears.  The  cubs,  born 
February  8,  pose  for  an  early  photograph 
with  Wildlife  Commission  Director  Clyde  P. 
Patton. 


.ILDRED,  Grandfather  Moun- 
tain's friendly  bear  who  has  de- 
lighted thousands  of  visitors  who 
have  photographed  her  during  the 
past  two  years,  produced  two  new 
camera  subjects  early  in  February 
in  the  form  of  two  tiny  girl  cubs 
weighing  less  than  a  pound  each. 

Mother  and  both  cubs  are  doing 
fine.  The  cubs,  in  spite  of  their  tiny 
size,  were  considered  entirely  nor- 
mal in  weight,  proportions,  and 
general  good  health,  although  they 
seem  dwarfed  beside  200-pound 
Mildred. 

The  cubs  are  yet  to  be  named, 
but  probably  will  be  soon  after  all 
suggested  names  are  considered. 
Robert  Hartley,  general  manager  of 
Grandfather  Mountain,  says  that  all 
600  suggested  names  for  the  two 


female  cubs  are  being  given  con- 
sideration. A  case  of  twelve  quart 
jars  of  Mildred's  favorite  honey  is 
offered  for  the  winning  pair  of 
names. 

Father  for  the  cubs  was  Bimbo, 
who  was  formerly  a  cub  on  the 
Gentle  Ben  television  show.  Bimbo 
was  donated  to  a  zoo  in  Wilmington, 
IN.  C.,  late  last  summer  when  his 
grouchy  disposition  seemed  to  mark 
him  as  unfit  as  the  permanent  mate 
for  kindly  Mildred.  Bimbo  died  at 
the  zoo  when  he  accidentally  found 
and  devoured  a  poisoned  rat. 

Mildred  is  an  extremely  attentive 
mother,  and  can  rarely  be  coaxed 
away  from  her  cubs.  She  is  not 
vicious  with  the  Grandfather  Moun- 
tain personnel  who  have  kept  close 
watch  on  her  and  her  cubs.  The 


mother  bear  seems  to  sense  that 
everyone  is  anxious  to  help  her 
raise  the  cubs  to  healthy  maturity. 

The  first  person  to  be  photo- 
graphed with  Mildred's  cubs  was 
Clyde  Patton,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
Director  Patton  was  in  the  Grand- 
father Mountain  area  to  attend  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment meeting  and  Snow  Carnival 
at  Boone,  and  these  were  the  first 
bear  cubs  in  his  long  experience 
in  his  study  of  wildlife  that  he  had 
seen  at  such  a  tender  age. 

To  people  who  are  unacquainted 
with  bear  cubs,  Mildred  picking  up 
the  cubs  in  her  mouth  head  first 
comes  as  quite  a  surprise,  but  Pat- 
ton and  other  Wildlife  personnel  say 
it  is  the  usual  practice.  ^ 
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The  Wonderful 
World  of  Plants 

by  Charlotte  Hi  Iron  Green  P^rt  9 

Raleigh  I  ill  I  i- 

"T 

■  HE  beauty  and  abundance  of  the  native 

flowers  of  eastern  America  was  impressive  even 
to  the  early  explorers  and  colonists  .  .  .  Although 
land  was  cleared  for  crops,  trees  cut  for  fuel  and 
shelter,  and  many  plants  were  gathered  by  the  set- 
tlers for  food,  medicine,  and  dye,  with  such  vast 
lands  and  few  inhabitants,  there  was  probably 
little  change  in  the  native  flora  for  more  than  two 
centuries  after  colonization  began." 

So  starts  the  Introduction  to  the  recent  Wild 
Flowers  of  North  Carolina  and  Surrounding  Areas, 
by  Justice  and  Bell,  an  excellent  book  with  its  400 
full-color  photographs.  This  will  fit  in  nicely  with 
this  issue,  as  will  the  long-range  plans  of  the  North 
Carolina  Botanical  Garden  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  the 
"Spring  Wildflower"  course  given  on  six  Sunday 
afternoons  by  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Koch  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  University. 

At  first  the  tale  (in  the  Introduction)  continues: 
the  few  European  weeds  that  became  naturalized 
posed  no  particular  threat  to  the  established  native 
plants  .  .  .  "Today  things  are  different  .  .  .  because 
of  their  delicately  balanced  adaptation  to  very 
specific  natural  environments,  many  wildflowers 
cannot  grow  in  habitats  that  have  been  altered  or 
disturbed,  nor  can  they  compete  with  the  plants  of 
the  more  weedy  introduced  species  that  rapidly 
invade  the  vast  opened  areas  of  land  altered  by 
machines  for  roads,  farms,  dwellings  and  industrial 
complexes." 

Thus  today  many  of  our  most  attractive  native 
plants  are  near  extinction  except  within  the  bound- 


aries of  parks,  natural  areas  and  gardens  set  aside 
for  the  preservation  of  interesting  natural  habitats 
and  their  associated  plant  and  animal  species  .  .  . 
as  Umstead  State  Park  (which  we  are  still  fighting 
to  keep  intact  from  the  first  inroads  of  exploita- 
tion); the  Daniel  Boone  Native  Garden,  the  Ashe- 
ville-Biltmore  Botanical  Garden,  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  Brunswick  Town  Nature 
Trail  along  the  south  coast  of  Wilmington,  the 
glen  below  Pearson's  Falls  at  Tryon — and  those 
small  but  important  individual  wildflower  gardens. 
(And  may  those  increase!) 

To  learn  much  more  about  the  natural  wild 
gardens  throughout  the  state,  study  carefully  the 
reissued  Natural  Gardens  of  North  Carolina,  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Wells,  former  Head  of  Botany  Division 
of  N.  C.  State. 

Last  month,  remember  (or  if  you  are  just  picking 
up  the  story  of  plants  in  this  issue)  using  the 
Audubon  Study  Kit  "The  Story  of  Plants  and 
Flowers"  we  explained  how  the  Plant  Kingdom 
had  been  divided  into  four  large  groups:  THAL- 
LOPHITES  (Bacteria,  Fungi,  Algae);  BRYOPHY- 
TES  (Mosses  and  Liverworts);  PTERIDOPHYTES 
(Ferns,  Horsetails,  etc.)  and  SPERM ATOPHYTES 
(Flowering  Plants).  It  is  the  latter  with  which 
we  are  mainly  concerned. 

We  also  told  of  the  Swedish  scientist,  Carolus 
Linnaeus,  who  lived  about  200  years  ago,  and  put 
order  into  plants  by  dividing  them  into  these  four 
groups,  and  started  the  system  of  giving  each  an 
official  name,  in  Latin. 

Thus  if  an  American,  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Japanese 
spoke  of  a  Cornus  florida,  they  would  each  know  it 
was  our  flowering  dogwood.  (And  why,  oh  WHY 
doesn't  the  South  make  of  this  beautiful  and 
abundant  native  flowering  tree  what  the  Japanese 
do  of  their  flowering  cherries? ) 

The  common  dandelion  is  Taraxicum  officinale. 
Common  in  fields,  lawns,  pastures,  along  roadsides, 
yet  not  native,  it  is  a  good  example  of  how  some 
introduced  plants  have  spread.  It  is  beloved  by 
children,  as  one  of  the  first  flowers  to  bloom;  to 
them  it  "buttons  down  the  grass",  to  elders,  it 
makes  a  fine  "early  green"  or  "dandelion  wine" 
and  to  the  flower  lover  it  is  important  because 
some  scientists  consider  it  the  most  highly  special- 
ized plant  in  the  world.  According  to  Dr.  Wells, 
"One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  it  has  given  up 
reproduction  by  pollination  and  fertilization;  the 
seeds  develop  normally  without  these  processes". 

Now  we  want  to  get  to  the  wildflowers  in  field 
and  woodland,  by  roadside  and  brookside,  by  pond 
and  marsh.  Some  of  you  may  be  starting  your  own 
wildflower  garden,  as  we  did  at  Brookside.  My 
husband  was  living  then,  and  we  planned  to  make 
the  place  a  Native  Arboretum  and  Bird  Sanctuary. 
In  such  a  garden  one  learns  by  hard  experience. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  small  streamlet — 
and  a  woodland  that  extended  to  Crabtree  Creek. 
At  one  time  we  had  18  species  of  ferns  planted  near 
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and  along  the  stream.  One  was  a  climbing  fern 
which  a  zealous  wild  plant  friend  had  brought  us 
from  the  mountains.  We  planted  it  by  a  huge  rock, 
rocks  that  were,  according  to  Dr.  Jasper  Stuckey 
(State  Geologist  at  the  time)  "roots"  of  the  ancient 
Ocoee  Mountains,  that  were  here  long  before  the 
Appalachians. 

This  rare  fern  actually  started  to  "climb"  the 
large  rock,  but  died  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Habitat  and  climate  were  wrong  for  it.  (Yet  today 
Dr.  Wells  has  a  carefully  guarded  climbing  fern 
growing  naturally  in  a  spot  on  his  high  rocky  home 
above  the  Neuse  River.) 

Yes,  there  is  much  to  learn  about  wildflowers 
and  wildflower  gardens.  That  is  why  we  are  includ- 
ing much  about,  and  advocating  your  visiting  often, 
The  North  Carolina  Botanical  Garden  at  Chapel 
Hill.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  spending  several 
hours  with  William  Lanier  Hunt,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Garden,  as  guide.  First,  on  a  two-hour 
drive  around  the  perimeter  of  the  whole  irregular 
tracts  of  329  acres,  which  include  parts  of  Mason 
Woodlands  and  Farm,  William  Lanier  Hunt  Ar- 
boretum, Coker  Pinetum,  and  Gray  Bluff  Garden. 
There  were  many  stops  for  views,  discussions, 
questions,  explanations.  Conservation  is  the  pri- 
mary theme  of  this  famed  Botanical  Garden. 

Later,  on  a  mid-March  morning,  on  a  tramp  of 
several  hours  and  several  miles  with  him  we  saw 
and  learned  much  about  this  wonderful  garden 
which  was  started,  officially,  in  1952,  with  72 
acres,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Coker  who,  seeing  the  great 
need  for  conservation  of  our  wild  plants,  trees  and 
shrubs  and  suitable  areas  for  both  research  and 
teaching,  began  to  assemble  a  collection  of  trees, 
shrubs,  wild  plants.  (Years  ago  I  spent  a  day  going 
over  it  with  him.) 

About  that  time  William  Hunt,  then  a  student 
at  the  university,  bought  several  sections  of  land 
to  conserve  it  for  Botanical  Garden  use.  Today's 
Botanical  Garden  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Central 
Plain  and  the  Piedmont  near  the  center  of  the 
state  at  the  western  corner  of  the  Research  Tri- 
angle. 

Because  of  its  diverse  topography  and  locations, 
habitats  will  be  suitable  to  many  of  the  state's  near- 
ly 3,000  flowering  plants — or  habitats  can  be  real- 
istically constructed  by  adding  water,  as  creating 
a  pocosin,  and  swamp,  for  instance.  In  contrast, 
part  of  the  high  piedmont  area  is  in  climax  forest, 
with  trees  200  years  old,  and  has  been  timbered 
only  once. 

All  of  this  was  explained  to  us.  (Mary  Showalter 
had  gone  over  with  me.)  Much  of  it  we  saw;  some 
was  only  planned  projects.  Work  is  now  expanding 
with  research  grant  funds  and  private  gifts,  includ- 
ing greenhouses,  a  lath  house,  numerous  plant 
beds,  etc.  Some  students,  under  Federal  work-study 
program  helped  with  the  project,  including  build- 
ing several  miles  of  the  fine  trails. 

The  first  part  is  a  coastal  area  of  about  80  acres, 
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open  to  the  public.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  box  of 
leaflets  telling  something  of  the  history  of  the 
garden,  its  programs,  plans,  trails,  etc.,  so  people 
can  do  them  on  their  own. 

An  interesting  project  Mr.  Hunt  showed  us  was 
one  of  Dr.  Cliff  Park's  in  genetics,  working  with 
camellias,  breeding  and  cross-breeding  them  for 
hardiness.  We  saw  these  in  all  stages,  from  one- 
year  cuttings  on  to  mature  plants,  in  bud  and  flow- 
er, growing  on  a  high  hill.  Many  of  these  will  later 
be  discarded,  the  choice  ones  saved.  Eventually 
they  hope  to  get  some  hardy  enough  to  be  raised 
as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania.  Remember,  many 
years  ago,  when  Mary  Lee  McMillan  (garden  col- 
umnist of  the  Raleigh  Times)  insisted,  against 
doubters,  that  camellias  could  be  grown  in  North 
Carolina? 

Another  interesting  project  (close  by  the  green- 
houses) is  a  plot  outlined  by  logs,  where  the  ground 
has  been  carefully  worked,  all  roots,  weeds,  seeds, 
etc.,  removed,  and  the  soil  enriched  with  bark  bits 
and  compost.  Here  are  numerous  husky  plantings 
of  shortia  galacifolia  (the  famous  "Lost  shortia" 
of  Michaux  and  Asa  Gray  fame — an  interesting  tale 
to  be  told  some  other  time).  Shortia  is  a  rare  plant 
growing  naturally  along  stream  banks  in  rich 
woods  in  a  very  few  counties  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  In  this  bed  it  is  being 
raised  to  be  later  transplanted  to  various  possible 
habitats  in  the  high  piedmont  section  of  this 
garden. 

Another  section  in  this  area  was  set  apart  for 
various  species  of  ferns  and  one  greenhouse  was 
set  up  for  plants  for  the  ladies  of  Chapel  Hill  work- 
ing on  the  village  and  county's  beautification  pro- 
ject— as  gotten  underway  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

Every  few  yards  on  this  three-hour  tramp  there 
was  a  stop  for  something,  for  the  enthusiastic  Bill 
(to  all  friends)  Hunt  to  show  or  explain  to  us.  Con- 

This  woodland  scene  in  the  North  Carolina  Botanical  Garden 
features  a  carpet  of  mayapple  and  (watch  it!)  poison  ivy. 
Naturalness  is  the  byword  in  this  Orange  County  plant  world. 
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tinuously  shrubs,  flowers,  trees  (many  of  them 
labeled)  were  brought  to  our  attention,  as  the 
maple-leaved  viburnum,  or  arrowroot,  an  attrac- 
tive 3-6  foot  shrub,  one  of  the  features  of  the  gar- 
den, native  to  northeastern  United  States,  growing 
in  deciduous  forests  of  our  mountains  and  pied- 
mont. Its  beautiful,  opposite  leaves  resemble  the 
maples  (hence  the  name)  but  there  is  no  relation- 
ship. It  has  an  exquisite  white  inflorescence  and 
delicate  fall  coloring.  Two  other  shrub  treasures 
are  the  leucothoes — dog-hobbles,  one  evergreen,  the 
other  deciduous,  both  with  attractive,  but  different 
type  flowers. 

Heart  leaf  (wild  ginger)  is  there.  According  to 
Dr.  Wells  there  are  some  eight  species,  six  of  them 
in  the  state  .  .  .  probably  all  of  them  will  be  found 
in  the  garden — or  will  find  a  place  there,  in  time. 

Hepaticas  were  in  bloom,  and  as  for  trout  lilies 
(also  called  dog-tooth  violet,  though  no  relation  to 
violets)  with  their  easily  identified  mottled  leaves 
and  nodding  yellow  flowers,  some  already  in  bloom, 
in  places  literally  carpeted  slopes  and  banks.  Wake- 
robins,  May  apples,  bellwort,  yellow  star  grass  and 
blue-eyed  grass,  dwarf  iris,  Jack-in-the  pulpit,  both 
Solomon's  seals,  some  of  the  moccasin  flowers  and 
lady  slippers,  all  have  a  place  in  this  fabulous  gar- 
den, destined  to  acquire  national  fame. 

(Many  botany  students  are  so  enthused  about 
the  garden  that  every  dedicated  one  that  goes  on 
trips,  brings  back  something — as  the  dwarf  huckle- 
berry from  the  Sandhills.  To  most  of  these  dedicat- 

Rhododendron  on  the  slopes  of  Roan  Mountain  in  Mitchell 
County  share  their  beauty  with  clouds  and  sky.  Flowering 
plants  add  to  the  landscape  charm  wherever  they  are  found. 
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ed  ones  the  garden  is  a  shrine,  a  labor  of  love.  Billy 
Hunt's  enthusiasm  is  catching. 

D 

Dirds  and  gardens  belong  together,  some  en- 
thusiasts saying  "Birds  are  the  soul  of  the  garden." 
Most  wildf lower  lovers  are  at  least  bird  interested. 
Thus  one  thinks  of  the  native  trees  that  attract 
birds.  Here  in  the  South  we  are  blessed  with  many 
beautiful  flowering  trees  whose  fruits  draw  birds 
(who  incidentally  become  "tree  planters").  At  the 
top  is  the  flowering  dogwood,  with  some  93  species 
that  feed  on  the  berries  (and  passing  through  the 
bird's  digestive  tract,  are  scattered  far  and  wide). 
Others  are  hackberry,  service-berry,  crabapples, 
hawthorns,  red  cedars,  hollies,  oaks. 

An  early  blooming  tree  on  that  day  we  tramped 
the  trails  was  the  fringe  tree,  or  old  man's  beard; 
others  soon  to  bloom  are  sassafras,  silverbell,  red- 
bud,  sourwood  (later  in  June  or  July). 

Perhaps  here  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  for  the 
plea  to  botany  teachers  and  their  requirements  of 
students  for  "collections  of  wild  flowers"  for  press- 
ing in  scrap-books.  In  and  around  large  cities,  too 
often  it  has  meant  the  complete  eradication  of  too 
many  wild  plants.  Instead,  find  them,  admire  them/ 
perhaps  sketch  and  describe  them — and  leave  them 
undisturbed.  Of  course,  in  many  places,  as  the  state 
parks,  it  is  forbidden  to  gather  them. 

And  again,  for  you  who  are  planning  wildflower 
gardens,  if  it  is  in  an  area  that  is  being  cleared  out 

Japan  has  its  cherry  blossoms,  North  Carolina  has  her  dog- 
wood; why,  asks  the  author,  don't  we  spotlight  this  magnificent 
flowering  tree  and  increase  its  popularity  far  and  wide? 
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for  road  or  other  construction,  save  them.  But  do 
not  feel  free  to  "go  to  the  woods"  for  wildflowers. 
Those  woods  belong  to  someone;  at  least  try  to  get 
permission. 

The  plant  lover,  or  naturalist,  usually  has  a  "see- 
ing eye,"  he  observes  what  others  may  pass  by,  un- 
awares. Thus,  tramping  or  climbing  hills  and  rocks, 
he  will  note  how  every  little  crevice  or  cranny 
often  has  an  adventuresome  plant  gaining  a  foot- 
hold ...  in  time  it  aids  the  rock  in  some  disintegra- 
tion "by  its  power  to  extract  minerals  even  from 
stone"  .  .  .  and  soon  there  is  a  pocket  of  soil.  He 
will  observe  how  even  a  decaying  log  or  tree,  or 
stump  may  become  a  home  for  some  plant.  In  some 
unspoiled  woodland  he  may  come  upon  Virginia 
bluebells  "carpeting  a  woodland  in  springtime" — 
or  early  May  apples. 

There  are  always  surprises  in  flowerdom.  Thus 
Indian  pipes,  sometimes  taken  for  fungi,  strangely 
enough — or  so  it  seems — belong  to  the  same  family 
as  rhododendrons.  More  a  northern  and  eastern 
species,  the  "pipes"  are  found  in  deciduous  woods 
at  scattered  localities  throughout  our  state.  And 
Spanish  moss,  which  isn't  a  moss,  but  a  flowering 
plant,  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  pineapple! 

Some  plants  want  dry  places;  others  "like  their 
feet  to  be  wet"  and  so,  with  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, plants  neglect  neither  the  blistering  heat  of 
the  desert,  nor  the  snow-capped  mountain. 

On  our  tramp  we  were  shown  an  area  where  the 

The  stately  Spanish  moss  drapes  many  of  the  trees  in  the 
southern  part  of  our  State  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
We  would  be  poorer  without  this  "trademark"  of  the  South. 


ground  was  being  prepared  to  become  a  bog,  or 
pocosin,  to  drain  into  a  swamp,  and  thus  establish 
some  plants  typical  of  such.  Again,  in  an  area  high 
in  the  hills,  with  water  brought  in,  some  of  the 
plants  of  our  higher  mountains — plants  typical  of 
Canada — will  be  planted.  We  saw  a  small  Canadian 
yew,  found  in  northwest  North  Carolina,  which 
they  hope  will  grow  here. 

Remember,  as  Dr.  Wells  used  to  point  out  to  us: 
"Whether  you  go  up,  or  go  north,  it  gets  cold  just 
the  same."  That  is  how  we  have  some  far  north- 
ern plants  in  our  highest  mountains  and  why,  with 
water  brought  in,  and  every  aid  to  helping  habitat, 
these  Carolina  Garden  developers  hope  to  have 
some  of  these  plants  from  our  high  mountains.  Re- 
member, one  overall  objective  of  the  place,  is  to 
have  represented,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  plants 
growing  within  the  state. 

And  how  much  water  adds  to  the  interest  and 
charm  of  a  garden!  At  one  place,  high  in  the  hills, 
at  an  excellent  vantagepoint  Mr.  Hunt  led  us  to, 
we  looked  down  upon  a  clear,  winding  stream,  with 
a  smaller  stream  flowing  into  it — appropriately 
named  "Meeting  of  the  Waters." 

And  now  for  North  Carolina  State  University's 
"Spring  Wildflower"  course,  which  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  sponsors  each  spring.  This 
is  a  non-credit  course  ($21.00)  in  which  members 
have  an  informal  and  nontechnical  introduction  to 
the  wildflowers  of  the  area.  The  course  meets  for 
seven  Sunday  afternoons  from  2  to  5  p.m.  on  the 
NCSU  campus.  The  first  meeting  was  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  parts  of  a  plant  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
structure  of  the  flower.  (Much  and  more  of  this  was 
covered  in  last  month's  issue  of  the  Audubon  Study 
Kit  on  "The  Story  of  Plants  and  Flowers") . 

This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  six  field  trips  in  a 
University  bus  to  various  good  wildflower  spots  in 
Wake  County,  including  Crabtree  Creek,  west  of 
Raleigh,  "Hemlock  Bluff"  on  Swift  Creek  south  of 
Cary,  (the  only  place  east  of  the  mountains  where 
hemlock  grows  naturally),  NCSU's  Schenck  Forest, 
and  the  unique  and  beautiful  granite  outcrops  near 
Rolesville. 

These  trips  are  ably  led  by  members  of  the 
Botany  Department  of  NCSU  (this  year  it  will  be 
Dr.  Stephen  D.  Koch)  who  not  only  provides  the 
common  and  scientific  names  of  the  plants,  but  also 
something  interesting  about  them — such  as  "the 
lovely  and  innocent-looking  bloodroot  is  deadly 
poisonous,  toothwort  was  once  used  as  a  cure  for 
toothache,  spicebush  is  related  to  the  condiment 
cinnamon." 

We  were  rained  out  on  the  first  bus-trip  to  be,  so 
my  thanks  are  due  Dr.  Koch  for  the  above,  who  re- 
ports bus  trips  are  informal  and  friendly  "and  a 
sense  of  camaraderie  develops  out  of  helping  each 
other  over  fallen  logs,  wading  streams  .  .  .  and  by 
the  pleasant  experience  of  a  warm,  spring,  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  woods."  ± 
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Keeping  more  than  100,000 
paid  subscribers  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  happy  is  no  easy 
task.  One  of  the  biggest  problems 
is  getting  the  magazine  deliver- 
ed on  time  and  correctly  address- 
ed. Another  problem  is  duplica- 
tion of  subscriptions. 

To  be  sure  that  your  magazine 
reaches  you,  we  must  have  your 
correct  address,  including  Zip 
Code.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
accomplished  when  your  sub- 
scription comes  in. 

Changes  of  address,  however, 
are  probably  our  biggest  prob- 
lem. Each  week  we  get  several 
letters  and  postcards  from  people 
who  say  they  have  moved  and 
are  no  longer  getting  their  mag- 
azine. We  cannot  change  your 
address  unless  we  have  your  old 
address  as  well  as  the  new  one. 
Our  mailing  list  is  maintained 
on  data  processing  cards,  and 
these  are  filed  according  to  town 
and  local  address.  Unless  we 
have  your  old  address  we  cannot 
locate  your  card  to  make  the  ap- 
propriate change. 

Subscription  duplication  is  an- 
other tough  nut  to  crack.  Let's 
use  a  hypothetical  case.  The  Hon. 
James  T.  Jones  is  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly.  As  such, 
he  receives  a  complimentary 
copy  each  month  during  his  term 
of  office.  This  is  sent  to  his  busi- 
ness office  address:  1501  E. 
Morehead  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
28207.  He  is  already  a  subscriber, 
but  we  have  him  listed  as  J.  T. 
Jones,  1300  Dogwood  Drive,  Con- 
cord, N.  C.  28025.  Since  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  this  is  one 
and  the  same  person,  Mr.  Jones 
gets  two  copies  each  month. 

Now,  suppose  a  friend  or  busi- 
ness associate  sends  Mr.  Jones  a 


subscription  as  a  gift,  but  it  is 
addressed  to  Jim  Jones,  1300 
Dogwood  Drive,  Concord.  This  is 
an  obvious  duplication  of  address, 
but  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
that  J.  T.  Jones  and  Jim  Jones 
are  one  and  the  same  person.  Jim 
Jones  could  be  his  brother, 
father,  or  son. 

There  can  be  another  dupli- 
cation if  Mr.  Jones  joins  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Federation.  Part  of  his 
dues  go  to  a  subscription  to  Wild- 
life in  North  Carolina. 

If  you  are  getting  more  than 
one  copy,  and  would  like  to  have 
this  corrected,  let  us  know.  We 
can  extend  the  subscription 
period  so  you  will  get  a  single 
copy  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
If  you  wish,  you  can  designate 
another  person  to  whom  the 
other  paid  subscriptions  may  be 
sent.  Your  paper  boy  or  your 
rural  mail  carrier  may  want  it. 

Above  all,  when  you  notify  us 
of  a  change  of  address,  let  us 
have  both  the  old  and  the  new 
address.  One  other  thing,  if  you 
send  cash  for  your  subscriptions, 
you  do  so  at  your  own  risk  un- 
less the  money  is  given  to  a 
qualified  magazine  dealer  or  a 
person  employed  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

On  several  occasions  we  have 
had  subscribers  send  us  replicas 
of  cancelled  checks  that  prove 
they  have  paid  in  money  for  a 
subscription.  We  check  our  files, 
and  find  that  the  subscription 
card  is  in  order,  and  can  find  no 
apparent  reason  why  you  are  not 
getting  your  magazine  on  time. 
In  this  case,  all  either  of  us  can 
do  is  check  with  the  post  office. 

Wider  Scope 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  very  pleased  that  now  you 


are  including  in  Wildlife  articles 
about  birds,  plants  and  other  aspects 
of  nature  in  addition  to  material 
about  hunting  and  fishing.  Charlotte 
Hilton  Green  brings  an  emphasis  on 
bird  life  that  will  appeal  to  many. 
In  the  November  issue  Mrs.  Grace  S. 
Draper  makes  a  good  defense  of  that 
sometimes  unpopular  bird,  the  log- 
gerhead shrike.  The  contest  photo- 
graphs in  the  same  issue  are  delight- 
ful. 

I  believe  that  Wildlife  with  its 
wider  scope  of  subject  matter  will 
attract  many  more  readers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edna  O.  Miller 

President,  Raleigh  Bird  Club 

No  Prints  Available 

Dear  Sir: 

Congratulations  on  your  wonder- 
ful cover  for  MARCH  1970!  Mrs. 
Middleton  is  certainly  a  fine  artist- 
conservator  of  Wild  Tarheelia  and 
deserves  to  be  commended  for  the 
work  she  does. 

The  March  issue  noted  that  the 
current  cover  would  be  one  of  sever- 
al upcoming  from  the  brush  of  this 
fine  artist.  Can  you  make  copies 
available  and  suitable  for  framing? 

Looking  at  Middleton's  work  I 
am  reminded  of  the  opening  line  of 
"THE  OTHER  WORLD"  by  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  where  she  laments, 
"It  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud, 
A  world  we  do  not  see;"* 
*Mrs.  Middleton  certainly  reveals 
the  beauty  inherent  in  the  miniworld 
of  Nature.  Because  she  has  paused 
in  this  busy  world  to  see  through  her 
art  what  the  mainstream  of  human- 
ity cannot  discover,  she  quickens  the 
spark  of  kinsmanship  in  all  of  us 
who  identify  with  the  out-of-doors. 

Cordially, 

R.  Alan  Stout 

Assistant  Director 

Schiele  Museum  of 

Natural  History 

Gastonia 

Next:  Action 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Davis's  article  entitled  "When 
Will  It  End"  in  your  February  issue 
should  be  of  special  interest  to 
sportsmen  and  professional  conser- 
vationists alike.  This  intelligently 
written  history  of  the  conservation 
movement  in  North  Carolina  serves 
as  both  a  background  and  general 
statement  of  where  the  state  now 
stands  in  its  efforts  for  sound  game 
and  fish  management  and  proper 
land  use. 

The  caption  for  the  picture  of  the 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Philip  Ray  Williams 


Wildlife  Patrolman  Philip  Ray 
Williams  was  born  in  Chatham 
County  on  April  26,  1937.  His 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Williams  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Williams  is  a  graduate  of 


Pittsboro  High  School  and  at- 
tended Mars  Hill  College.  Prior 
to  his  employment  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  he  served 
four  years  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
most  of  which  was  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Los  Angeles  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Williams  completed  Pre- 
Service  Training  School  for 
Wildlife  Protectors  and  was  em- 
ployed as  Wildlife  Protector  at 
Valdese  in  Burke  County  in  Feb- 
ruary 1962.  In  January,  1968,  he 
was  promoted  to  Wildlife  Patrol- 
man and  transferred  to  Jones- 
ville.  Mr.  Williams  has  completed 
all  In-Service  Training  Schools. 
He  is  a  First  Aid  Instructor  for 
the  Red  Cross,  a  Hunter  Safety 
Instructor  for  the  NRA,  and  a 
member  of  the  Southeastern 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners 
Law  Enforcement  Section. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Lib  Jones  of  Chapel  Hill  and  they 
have  two  sons,  Phil,  age  7,  and 
Kenneth,  age  6.  Mr.  Williams 
now  resides  near  Jonesville, 
N.  C. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  MAR.,  1970 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    23,449 

Total  prosecutions    463 

Total  convictions    427 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  17 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  13 

Total  cases  dismissed  ...  6 
Total  fines  collected  $4,912.15 
Total  costs  collected  $5,632.15 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    4,329 

Total  prosecutions    49 

Total   convictions    49 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  0 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  0 

Total  cases  dismissed   ...  0 

Total  fines  collected           $  105.75 

Total  costs  collected         $  590.50 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees 
are  paid  into  the  school  funds  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel. 


industrial  site  carries  with  it  much 
truth.  Certainly  industrial  growth 
cannot  be  stymied  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity.  The 
important  issue  is  to  plan  land  use 
with  all  compatibility  possible  be- 
tween the  use  and  natural  resource. 

Some  land  uses,  however,  seem  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  existence 
and  improvement  of  our  natural  her- 
itage, and  these  issues  cannot  be 
compromised. 

Well  done  to  Mr.  Davis  and  Wild- 
life for  presenting  this  fine  article 
to  the  public. 

A.  B.  Coffey,  Lt.  jg. 
USS  Pawcatuck 
FPO  New  York,  N.Y. 

09501 

Dear  Sirs: 

In  every  issue,  your  fine  magazine 
reminds  us  that  to  stop  pollution,  we 
must  act  in  a  positive  way,  and  this 
action  must  come  now.  Yet  no  change 
in  the  public  attitude  toward  pol- 
lution is  obvious. 

We  at  Hendersonville  High  School 
have  waited  long  enough.  An  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  establish  an 
organization  in  our  school  whose  sole 
purpose  will  be  to  determine  meth- 
ods of  reducing  our  community's 
contribution  to  air,  water,  and  noise 
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pollution.  Youth  Against  Pollution 
might  be  an  apt  name  for  this  effort, 
and  our  purpose  will  be  to  acquaint 
as  many  people  in  our  community  as 
possible  with  the  problem  we  face 
when  we  continue  to  pollute  our  en- 
vironment. 

Letters  will  soon  be  sent  to  our 
representatives  in  Raleigh  and  our 
representatives  in  Washington,  ap- 
pealing to  them  to  do  what  they  can 
to  enact  legislation  to  reverse  this 
dangerous  trend.  However,  we 
thought  that  it  would  be  appropriate, 
in  light  of  your  efforts,  to  first  write 
to  you.  Our  efforts  in  Henderson- 
ville hardly  make  a  dent  in  the  over- 
all dilemma,  but  we  must  start  some- 
where. We  hoped  that  with  the  large 
circulation  that  Wildlife  in  North 


Carolina  enjoys,  many  more  people 
would  come  into  contact  with  our 
idea  and  be  inspired  to  undertake  a 
similar  project  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

We  solicit  only  your  moral  sup- 
port and  hope  that  we  are  acting  in 
a  constructive  channel. 

Opposition  to  conservation  and 
anti-pollution  laws  has  been  led  by 
complaints  of  the  enormous  amounts 
of  money  required  to  clean  up  our 
country  and  our  world.  We  would 
like  to  close  with  this  thought:  What 
better  way  to  spend  our  money  than 
to  invest  it  in  our  future? 

Sincerely  yours, 
Joe  Maxey 
Mike  Freeman 
Hendersonville 


What  do  you  care?  This  scene  is  repeated  untold  times  over  our 
State  and  Nation  and  reflects  an  attitude  of  irresponsibility  on 
the  part  of  each  one  of  us.  This  is  your  mess;  what  do  you  care? 


PHOTO  BY  DONALD  CAUSEY.  JR. 
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First  Time  For  Everything 

Dear  Sir: 

My  friend  Karl  0.  Nesslinger  of 
Tryon,  N.  C,  and  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Staten  Island,  has  just 
mailed  me  a  copy  of  the  January 
1970  issue  of  your  magazine,  with 
several  items  in  it  marked  for  my 
attention.  One  so  marked  is  EAGLES 
AND  OSPREYS  by  Charlotte  Hilton 
Green  beginning  on  page  10. 

The  artist  who  drew  the  picture 
of  an  osprey  appearing  on  page  ten 
obviously  had  not  observed  these 
birds  closely  in  the  act  of  carrying 
fish.  After  rising  from  a  successful 


strike  the  fish  hawk  adjusts  its  prey 
for  the  carry  back  to  the  nest  or  to  a 
dining  perch  so  that  the  body  of  the 
fish  is  in  alignment  with  the  front- 
back  axis  of  the  bird's  body,  the  head 
of  the  fish  pointing  forward.  The 
osprey  grasps  the  fish  along  the 
back,  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other. 
During  fifty  years  of  watching  fish 
hawks  I  have  never  seen  one  carry 
a  fish  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  article  on  purple  martins  by 
Joshua  A.  Lee  is  interesting — and 
accurate.  I  have  the  distinction  of 
having  established  the  only  purple 
martin  colony  in  New  York  City.  It 


started  with  six  pairs  in  1953,  built 
up  to  75  pairs  in  1963,  later  dropped 
to  27  pairs  in  1967  but  escalated  to 
46  pairs  in  1969.  The  colony  is  housed 
in  a  group  of  seven  domiciles  on  sep- 
arate poles  only  a  few  yards  apart, 
all  rooms  adding  up  to  more  than 
200.  The  birds  will  be  back  from 
Brazil  about  the  middle  of  April.  The 
colony  is  at  the  mouth  of  Lemon 
Creek,  in  the  community  known  as 
Princes  Bay,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Staten  Island  which  has  been  a  part 
of  New  York  City  since  1898. 

Howard  H.  Cleaves 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


new  "proof  mark"  of  conservation  participation  is 
making  its  colorful  appearance  in  this  area  and  all 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Each  sportsman- 
conservationist  who  contributes  to  Ducks  Unlimited's 
vital  "duck  factory"  construction  programs  during 
1970  receives  an  attractive  window  decal  identifying 
him  as  a  member  of  the  continent's  pioneering  water- 
fowl conservation  organization.  In  the  photograph  at 
right,  Wildlife  Commission  Education  Representative, 
John  Parker,  proudly  displays  the  new  and  removes 
the  old  membership  decal  from  the  family  automobile. 

The  distinctive  DU  decal  is  a  full-color  reproduction 
of  the  official,  registered  Ducks  Unlimited  crest,  show- 
ing a  jumping  duck  against  a  blue  sky.  At  the  top  of 
the  crest  are  the  American  and  Canadian  flags,  with  a 
pair  of  clasped  hands  between,  marking  the  truly 
international  cooperation  which  is  the  keystone  of  DU's 
unique  conservation  success.  The  four-inch  high  crests 
are  designed  for  display  on  auto  windows  or  bumpers, 
gun  cases,  boats,  hunting  lodges  or  other  unusual  loca- 
tions which  duck  hunters  are  capable  of  finding. 

Over  40,000  sportsmen  of  action  supported  DU's 
important  conservation  programs  during  1969,  con- 
tributing a  total  of  $2,000,000  to  be  utilized  in  build- 
ing, rehabilitating  and  preserving  important  wetlands 
in  Canada's  "duck  country"  regions,  which  produce 
four  out  of  five  North  American  ducks.  Several  state 
conservation  departments,  including  the  North  Carolina 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  are  now  DU  contrib- 
utors. As  the  result  of  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Herman  Moore,  $1.00  from  each  nonresident  hunting 
license  sold  is  permitted  to  be  spent  in  DU  projects. 
A  total  of  $7361  was  contributed  during  1968-1969  to 
DU.  During  1969,  DU  (Canada)  completed  40  projects 
programs,  with  total  area  of  almost  120,000  acres, 
bringing  the  32-year  Ducks  Unlimited  total  to  well  over 
1.6  million  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat. 

Ducks  Unlimited  members  are  displaying  the  new 
decals  with  understandable  pride.  You  can  join  them 
by  sending  your  contribution  to  Ducks  Unlimited,  P.  0. 
Box  2665,  c/o  Herman  A.  Moore,  State  Chairman,  DU, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28201.  ^ 


ADDRESS  CHANGE  NOTIFICATION 
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Use  this  blank  to  subscribe  NOW  - 
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The 


Whip-poor-will's 

Cousin 


by  Robert  M.  Geisr 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


T 

X.  HE  Eastern  nighthawk  (Chordeiles  minor 
minor)  is  common  in  migration  and  a  summer  resi- 
dent in  much  of  North  Carolina.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  order  (Caprimulgiformes)  and  the  same 
family  (Caprimulgidae)  as  does  the  whip-poor- 
will.  Thus  it  might  be  said  that  the  two  birds  are 
cousins.  Like  all  the  Caprimulgids,  or  goat-suckers, 
the  bird  has  a  flat  head,  small  beak  and  enormous 
mouth.  The  mouth  opens  far  back  under  its  ears. 

The  bird  is  also  called  the  bullbat.  Perhaps  it 
received  this  name  because  of  its  large  size  as  com- 
pared to  a  bat,  and  the  fact  that  its  flight,  at  times, 
could  resemble  that  of  a  bat. 

The  name,  nighthawk,  is  misleading  because  it  is 
not  a  hawk,  does  not  have  the  physical  character- 
istics of  hawks,  but  its  flight  resembles  that  of  a 
hawk.  It  feeds  by  day  or  by  night;  while  it  is  true 
that  the  bird  spends  many  daylight  hours  resting 
lengthwise  on  the  horizontal  limb  of  a  tree,  late  in 
the  afternoon  it  begins  to  fly  over  woods,  fields  and 
even  cities  in  search  of  insects.  On  cloudy  days  the 
bird  may  be  seen  feeding  most  any  hour  of  the  day. 
I  have  seen  them  "hawking"  for  insects  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  have  heard  their  character- 
istic peent  note  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Frequently  the  bird  may  be  seen  to  rise  high  in 
the  air  and  then  dive  swiftly,  head  first,  with  the 
wings  partly  closed,  until  near  the  ground,  then, 
spreading  it's  wings,  it  turns  upward,  thus  produc- 
ing a  boom  which  can  be  heard  at  some  distance. 
This  is  caused  by  the  vibrating  primary  feathers 
of  its  wings.  This  action  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  mating  season,  but  I  have  seen  it  even  after  the 
mating  season  is  over. 

No  nest  is  made,  the  eggs  two  in  number,  simply 
being  laid  on  the  ground  as  shown  in  the  photo  on 
the  back  cover.  Sometimes  this  is  bare  rock,  or 
simply  in  open  spaces  in  the  woods  much  like  the 
whip-poor-will.  Since  man  has  begun  to  use  .flat 
tar  and  gravel  roofs  on  city  buildings  the  night- 
hawk  has  adapted  to  them  and  uses  them  as  nest- 
ing sites.  Thus  we  see  nighthawks  commonlfy 
"hawking"  for  insects  high  over  the  roofs  of  city 
buildings. 


The  eggs  are  nearly  elliptical  in  shape  and  are  a 
creamy  white  or  grayish  in  color  spotted  and 
blotched  with  brown  or  lilac.  They  so  nearly  re- 
semble the  surface  on  which  they  are  laid  that  they 
could  easily  be  overlooked.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
adult  bird  as  it  incubates  the  eggs  or  broods  the 
young. 

If  the  nest  is  approached  while  the  adult  is  in- 
cubating eggs  the  bird  will  "sit  tight"  and  as  one 
moves  closer  it  may  partially  back  off  the  eggs  and 
make  a  hissing  sound  similar  to  that  of  a  cat.  The 
bird  did  this  as  I  made  the  photograph  on  the  next 
page. 

When  either  parent  is  brooding  young  and  a 
close  approach  is  made  the  old  bird  may  snap  a 
wing  at  the  intruder  as  well  as  making  the  hissing 
sound.  The  snapping  of  the  wing  is  similar  to  that 
observed  with  a  setting  hen  or  of  a  pigeon  in  a 
similar  situation.  If  one  is  not  aware  of  this  action 
one  is  momentarily  startled  at  it.  The  old  bird  did 
this  as  I  made  the  photograph  of  the  adult  and  the 
young. 

The  accompanying  photographs  were  made  of 
nests  located  on  the  roof  of  the  Science  Hall  at  the 
College  in  Ohio  where  I  was  teaching.  We  had  quite 
a  few  nests  on  the  gravel  roofs  of  several  of  the 
College  bulidings.  Thus  we  could  see  and  hear 
nighthawks  in  the  air  practically  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  day  or  night. 

I  have  seen  nighthawks  flying  over  the  roofs  of 
buildings  in  downtown  Chapel  Hill  and  Durham. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  roofs  of  some 
of  these  buildings  and  look  for  nests.  I  have  been 
on  the  roofs  of  several  Chapel  Hill  buildings  but 
unfortunately  have  found  no  nests. 

Since  the  food  of  nighthawks  apparently  con- 
sists entirely  of  insects,  one  might  ask  how  the 
young  are  fed.  This  is  done  by  regurgitation.  Some 
observers  have  reported  that  they  have  seen  the 
young  birds  exploring  the  inside  of  the  parent's 
mouth,  presumably  in  search  of  food. 

Apparently  the  nighthawk  will  eat  any  insect 
that  flies  from  the  smallest  gnat  to  large  moths.  It 
is  said  that  the  bird  relishes  such  insects  as  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle  and  in  the  south  the  cotton- 
boll  weevil.  The  literature  is  full  of  reports  of  it 
eating  fire-flies,  mosquitoes,  winged  ants  and  even 
grasshoppers.  In  all  probability  it  eats  useful  in- 
sects, however,  the  bird  is  more  beneficial  than 
destructive  and  for  that  reason  should  be  protected 
everywhere.  I'm  sure  there  are  people,  not  know- 
ing or  not  caring  for  conservation  practices,  who  at- 
tempt to  shoot  it  or  any  other  bird  large  enough  to 
present  a  target. 

Studies  made  to  determine  the  various  types  of 
food  taken  by  a  bird  or  animal  have  shown  that 
the  nighthawk  has  its  large  stomach  packed  with 
insects,  and  even  in  some  cases  its  gullet  also.  One 
author  states  that  even  the  mouth  may  be  packed 
with  insects  when  it  is  about  to  feed  the  young. 
This  might  account  for  the  action  of  the  young, 
mentioned  previously,  of  exploring  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  parent.  ^ 


The 

Wh  ip-poor-wiM  s 
Cousin 

PHOTOS  BY  ROBERT  M.  GEIST 


A  graveled  roof  serves  as  a  nesting  site  for  this 
pair  of  nighthawks.  The  bluish-gray  of  the  birds' 
feathers  blends  with  the  color  of  the  pebbles  and 
the  birds  all  but  disappear.  Even  the  eggs  take 
on  the  same  hues  as  the  surrounding  materials 
and  are  thus  concealed.  The  parent  bird  is  re- 
luctant to  move  off  the  "nest"  and  reveal  the 
two  speckled  eggs.  The  nighthawk  is  a  valuable 
insect  eater,  and  should  never  be  killed. 
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The  dining  habits  of  the  praying  mantis  are  actually 


^iisM*'li  Tim© 


ture  the  insect  (here,  a  cricket)  and  feast  begins. 
The  mantis  is  a  beneficial  insect;  don't  kill  them. 
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The  painted  bunting  is  some- 
times known  as  the  "nonpareil",  ;  ^ 
which,   according   to  Webster, 
means    "of    unequaled  excell- 
ence." When  it  comes  to  color, 
this   description   certainly  fits 
this  bird  of  the  deep  south.  The        4  ^  yi 
painted  bunting  ranges  no  fur-       ML  (t 
ther  north  than  Beaufort  in  the 
Tarheel  State,  and  is  restricted 

to  the  south  coastal  region,  and  ^■''^bV^tr^T' —  V 
then  primarily  in  the  summer. 
Watercolor  by  Wallace  Hughes. 


Summer  Drum 


by  Leo  Hammer 


I 


stood  poised  in  the  bow  with 
the  casting  rod.  Overhead  the 
float  plane  wheeled  in  tight 
circles.  We  strained  our  eyes  for 
some  sign  on  the  water's  surface. 

"The  school's  directly  down 
wind  of  you  about  500  yards," 
the  radio  cracked.  It  was  Wayne 
Maxwell  in  the  plane  above  us. 

"Better  shut  off  your  engines 
and  drift  to  them,"  he  said, 
"they're  acting  spooky." 

Joel  Arrington  switched  off  the 
outboard,  tilted  it  to  lock  posi- 
tion and  we  began  drifting.  The 
three  fishermen  in  the  other  boat 
followed  our  example. 

"Watch  it  now — don't  bump 
anything,"  said  Jim  Tyler,  the 
third  angler  aboard. 

It  seemed  like  an  eternity  be- 
fore we  saw  the  first  signs  of  fish 


— a  faint  muddy-red  cast  to  the 
water.  Seconds  later  a  tail  wider 
than  a  cigar  box  broke  the  sur- 
face. We  could  see  it  clearly  al- 
most 100  yards  away.  My  heart 
beat  audibly  in  my  throat  as  we 
drifted  into  casting  position. 

Jim  Brown  in  the  other  boat, 
fishing  a  10-foot  surf  rod,  got  off 
the  first  cast.  Out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye,  I  could  see  him  pump- 
ing the  retrieve. 

Unable  to  stand  it  any  longer, 
I  heaved  the  #4h  Hopkins  toward 
the  school,  which  was  now  mud- 
dying and  frothing  the  water.  It 
landed  ahead  of  where  I  judged 
the  fish  to  be,  so  I  let  it  sink  to 
the  bottom.  When  the  school 
seemed  to  approach  the  lure,  I 
began  a  jerky  retrieve. 

A  jolting  strike   sent  shock 


PHOTOS  BY  TRAVEL  AND  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
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waves  through  the  rod  and  I 
leaned  back  sharply.  With  20- 
pound  test  monofilament,  the 
popping  rod  took  a  dangerous 
bend. 

"17 

r  ish  on!"  I  shouted.  Arrington 
dashed  to  the  stern  and  lowered 
the  prop,  returned  to  the  wheel 
and  started  the  outboard. 

"We  may  have  to  run  with 
him,"  he  said. 

Since  the  fish  continued  to 
take  line  at  an  alarming  rate,  I 
was  inclined  to  agree. 

Fifty  yards  burned  out,  then 
75,  then  100.  Still  the  heavy- 
weight bore  on.  At  150  yards,  I 
released  the  drag  slightly.  Ar- 
rington kept  the  bow  toward  the 
fish  and  eased  the  boat  ahead  at 
just  over  idle  speed.  With  175 
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yards  of  line  out,  the  giant  fin- 
ally turned  and  I  began  to  gain 
line.  For  several  minutes,  it  was 
give  and  take,  with  neither  of  us 
gaining. 

"Either  that's  a  whopper  or 
he's  foul-hooked,"  Tyler  said. 

Since  this  was  my  first  big 
channel  bass,  it  really  didn't  mat- 
ter to  me.  We  catch  plenty  of 
small  channel  bass,  or  puppy 
drum  as  we  call  them,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Neuse  and  South 
rivers  near  Merrimon.  In  fact, 
my  wife  and  I  have  frequently 
stood  on  the  shore  behind  my  cot- 
tage and  taken  drum  up  to  12 
pounds. 

Once  in  a  while  I  had  heard 
reports  of  "old  drum,"  fish  over 
35  pounds,  being  taken  near  our 
property  in  the  fall,  but  I  had 
never  caught  one  that  large  my- 
self. 

Then  Joel  Arrington  of  the 
state  Travel  and  Promotion  Di- 
vision called  last  spring  and  pro- 
posed a  fishing  trip  for  large 
channel  bass  with  headquarters 
at  my  Sportsman's  Village  de- 
velopment north  of  Morehead 
City,  North  Carolina. 

"Pilots  of  the  Commercial  and 
Sports  Fisheries  Division  have 
reported  large  schools  of  drum 
in  the  summer  on  shoals  near 
Merrimon  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Neuse,"  he  said.  "We  want  to 
try  for  them  in  July. 

In  North  Carolina,  and  else- 
where along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
channel  bass  fishing  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  spring  and  fall 
affair.  The  schools  are  thought 
to  winter,  offshore,  enter  the  in- 
lets and  work  along  the  beaches 
in  spring,  spend  the  summer  in 
Pamlico  Sound,  and  exit  again  in 
the  fall.  But  you  almost  never 
hear  of  big  drum  being  taken  in 
the  summer. 

Arrington  said  he  and  the  state 
Fisheries  Division  hoped  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  fish  could  be 
caught  in  summer  and  thereby 
open  a  new  sport  fishery  for  the 
state.  With  a  Fisheries  Division 
plane  we  were  to  locate  schools 
from  the  air,  maneuver  our  boats 
ahead  of  the  fish,  and  cast  to 
them  with  surf  rods.  Our  first 
attempt  was  to  be  on  Piney 
Point  Shoals  in  the  mouth  of  the 


The  channel  bass  is  a  brawny  battler 
wherever  you  find  him.  The  author's 
foul-hooked  beauty  took  two  hours  to 
subdue.  Substantial  tackle  is  the  rule 
since  these  fish  range  up  to  50  pounds. 
Jim  Tyler  gaffs  the  40-pounder  and  all 
hands  stop  to  admire  the  coppery  giant. 


Neuse  River,  one  of  nine  Pamlico 
Sound  shoals  where  channel  bass 
schools  had  been  spotted  from 
planes. 

The  surging  creature  on  the 
other  end  of  my  line  was  proof 
positive  that  summer  drum  could 
be  caught.  My  back  and  arms  be- 
gan to  ache  and  the  hot  July 
sun  burned  down  unmercifully. 

Jim  Brown,  in  the  meantime, 
had  hooked  and  landed  a  fish 
from  the  other  boat.  He  came 


alongside  and  Starkey  Miller,  his 
fishing  partner,  held  it  up  with 
a  gaff. 

"Looks  like  about  50  pounds," 
Brown  said.  Miller  grunted  and 
lowered  the  fish  to  the  deck. 

"Took  over  20  minutes  to  land 
him,"  Brown  said  as  he  opened 
a  cold  soda. 

My  fish  had  been  on  for  over 
a  half-hour,  but  it  was  beginning 
to  tire.  On  the  horizon  toward 
shore,   dark  thunderheads  had 
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formed  and  were  moving  toward 
us.  I  had  hoped  to  boat  the  drum 
before  it  started  raining,  but  we 
lost  the  race.  The  fish,  displaying 
unbelievable  stamina,  fought 
through  the  storm  and  we  all  got 
wet. 

When  I  finally  was  able  to  bring 
it  alongside,  we  could  understand 
the  difficulty  I  was  having  in 
landing  it.  The  lure  had  hung 
just  behind  the  gills  on  the  ven- 
tral side. 

"He  might  as  well  have  been 
in  harness,"  Tyler  said. 

I  was  totally  exhausted,  but  it 
was  a  good  fish  at  40  pounds  and 
I  couldn't  have  been  prouder. 

Back  at  Sportsman's  Village 
we  talked  with  biologist  Jim 
Brown.  He  told  us  about  Ernest 
Hudson  of  Cash  Corner  on  the 
Pamlico  Sound  west  shore.  Hud- 
son had  reported  fantastic  catch- 
es of  large  channel  bass  and  had 
requested  tags  from  the  Fish- 
eries Division.  He  wanted  to 
work  with  the  state  on  channel 
bass  research  by  tagging  and  re- 
leasing fish. 

Hudson  does  his  fishing  from 


shore  with  bait.  The  "Squidders 
Club"  of  which  Hudson  is  a 
member,  has  headquarters  at 
Vandemere.  The  seven  members 
took  over  160  big  drum  last  sum- 
mer, releasing  most  of  them.  The 
biggest  went  55  pounds,  Hudson 
told  Brown,  and  all  of  them  were 
caught  from  the  shore  between 
Piney  Point  and  Bay  River  in 
Pamlico  County. 

"Hudson  does  most  of  his  fish- 
ing after  4  p.m.,"  Brown  said, 
"and  he  usually  baits  with 
squid.  He  told  me  the  largest 
channel  bass  ever  taken  by  a 
'Squidder'  was  a  57-pounder 
beached  April  14,  1968." 

Apparently  there  are  only  a 
handful  of  fishermen  who  know 
about  North  Carolina's  summer 
drum  fishing.  A  group  at 
Hobucken  and  another  at  Bay- 
boro  frequently  fish  channel  bass 
during  the  summer,  but  outside 
this  local  area,  the  fishing  poten- 
tial is  unknown.  Fishing  pres- 
sure as  yet  is  fairly  light. 

There  are  at  least  nine  specific 
locations  where  schools  of  drum 
are  regularly  seen  in  Pamlico 
Sound.    The    northern-most  of 


these  is  a  shoal  about  three  miles 
inside  the  Outer  Banks  commun- 
ity of  Rodanthe.  Another  is  eight 
miles  north-west  of  Buxton, 
which  is  on  Cape  Hatteras.  There 
is  a  school  south  of  Swanquarter 
and  west  of  Judity  Island  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Pamlico  River.  A 
school  of  about  500  fish  has  been 
seen  off  Pamlico  Point  northeast 
of  Hobucken,  and  there  is  an- 
other east  of  Mouse  Harbor  be- 
tween Pamlico  Point  and  Jones 
Bay. 

The  Piney  Point  Shoals  school 
off  Broad  Creek  is  the  next  south- 
ern-most, and  fish  have  been 
sighted  on  Gum  Thicket  Shoal 
between  Oriental  and  the  mouth 
of  Broad  Creek.  There  is  a  school 
northeast  of  the  mouth  of  South 
River  and  another  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Neuse  River  near  Mer- 
rimon  on  Garbacon  Shoal. 

For  many  years,  channel  bass 
have  attracted  fishermen  to  the 
Outer  Banks  surf,  but  only  dur- 
ing spring  and  fall  migrations. 
Now  that  the  word  is  out,  sum- 
mer fishing  in  Pamlico  Sound 
may  become  as  productive  as  the 
traditional  angling  months.  ^ 


Most  channel  bass  anglers  meet  their  first  fish  in  the  surf  of  the  outer  banks. 
Some  sections  of  beach  seem  to  be  better  than  others  and  late  fall  months  gen- 
erally produce  more  and  bigger  fish.  But  now  there's  a  new  spot  and  a  new  time 
for  the  channel  bass. 


A 

iTm.CTUALLY,  I  didn't  believe 
in  channel  bass.  Scotland  has  its 
Loch  Ness  monster,  the  Him- 
alayas have  their  Abominable 
Snowman,  and  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  coastal  North  Caro- 
lina had  its  channel  bass.  It  was 
all  the  same  to  me.  True,  I  had 
watched  some  of  the  boys  haul- 
ing in  large  fish  while  others 
forceably  restrained  me  from  cut- 
ting their  lines.  Friends  had 


by  Dr.  R.  Wharton  Gaul 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

bragged  of  huge  fish  and  had  at- 
tempted to  produce  pictures  of 
them.  One  boorish  individual 
even  showed  movies  of  some  sort 
of  stuffed  monstrosity  in  his  back 
yard,  claiming  it  was  a  48-lb. 
drum.  However,  I  simply  put  all 
this  down  to  their  mass  hysteria 
complicated  by  incipient  delirium 
tremens.  Then,  one  day  at  Ocra- 
coke,  something  picked  up  my 
bait  and  began  to  move  away. 


And  moved.  And  moved.  And 
moved. 

You  know  how  these  story- 
book battles  go.  The  fish  moves 
relentlessly  away,  the  line  sings 
and  the  reel  smokes.  To  tell  the 
truth,  if  any  reel  in  my  hands 
ever  began  to  smoke,  I'd  chuck  it 
in  the  water.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  battle  is  supposed  to  develop 
into  a  life  and  death  struggle  be- 
tween fish  and  angler.  And  so 
mine  did.  Sort  of. 

Well,  actually,  I  was  standing 
near  the  buggy  having  refresh- 
ments when  the  drum  hit.  The 
rod  was  staked  out  in  a  spike  at 
the  edge  of  the  flooding  tide.  The 
wet  soft  sand  couldn't  support 
the  rod  against  a  force  of  this 
magnitude.  Plop!  Into  the  surf 
went  the  rod.  You  may  have 
noticed  that  reels  don't  work 
very  well  when  full  of  sand  and 
salt.  I  noticed  it.  The  drum  start- 
ed to  run.  So  did  I.  It  began  to 
resemble  a  Keystone  Cops 
Comedy.  Up  and  down  the  beach, 
into  the  water  and  back  into  the 
dunes.  I  began  to  regret  the 
whole  affair.  No  one  thought  to 
ask  the  drum  how  he  felt.  And 
time  marched  on. 

Eventually  something  had  to 
give.  Maybe  it  was  the  spectacle 
of  a  red-faced  gasping  individual 
slogging  around  in  the  soft  sand. 
Maybe  it  was  the  croaking  rasp 
of  my  voice  exhorting  J.  P.  to 
gaff  my  fish.  Maybe  it  was  J.  P. 
gaffing  his  own  boot.  I  don't 
know,  but  finally  the  drum  came 
ashore  to  see  what  the  fuss  was 
all  about.  And  there  he  was — 37 
lbs.  of  shining,  shimmering,  love- 
ly channel  bass,  all  mine.  The 
skillful  battle  was  over.  Stepping 
out  of  the  coils  of  line  around  my 
ankles,  I  advanced  to  admire  my 
quarry. 

Interesting  beast,  this  fish.  Sciae- 
nops  ocellatus,  the  scientist  calls 
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Is  the  channel  bass  for  real,  or  just  a  mythical  monster 
of  the  deep?  Ask  the  author,  and  this  fisherman! 


him  (Heaven  only  knows  what 
this  guy  calls  his  wife).  Coppery 
red,  with  a  distinguishing  black 
spot  at  the  base  of  his  tail,  he  is 
known  as  the  strongest  fighter  in 
the  Atlantic  surf.  The  striped 
bass  may  be  more  spectacular  in 
his  strikes,  but  he  can't  hold  a 
candle  to  a  drum  for  sheer  brute 
power.  And  coastal  Carolina  is 
his  home.  This  is  convenient. 

Channel  bass  actually  range 
from  southern  New  Jersey  to 
Panama.  It's  a  peculiar  sort  of 
distribution,  however.  The  larg- 
est fish  are  caught  off  the  Bar- 
rier Islands  of  Virginia  and 
especially  off  of  our  own  Outer 
Banks.  As  the  angler  progresses 
to  the  south,  the  fish  seem  to  get 
smaller.  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  the  Gulf  Coast  spec- 
ialize in  the  smaller  sizes,  called 
spot  tail  bass  in  the  Palmetto 
State  and  redfish  in  the  Gulf.  But 
he  is  always  the  same,  a  hard 
fighter,  willing  to  strike,  and  de- 
licious to  eat  in  the  smaller  or 
puppy  drum  sizes. 

Drum  are  not  hard  to  catch, 
once  you  can  locate  them.  Even 
the  large  ones  usually  travel  in 
schools.  Cut  bait,  shrimp,  mullet, 
squid  and  peeler  crabs  are  glad- 
ly accepted.  Pishing  from  boats, 
casting  spoons  and  plugs  into 
schools  will  bring  strikes.  In  the 
surf,  baits  cast  into  sloughs  at 
the  peak  of  tides  and  replenished 
during  the  first  two  hours  of  the 
ebb  may  bring  jolting  strikes. 
The  occasional  fish  may  hit  at 
full  ebb,  and  meanwhile,  sea 
trout,  bluefish,  black  drum  and 
flounder  may  stifle  your  yawns. 
At  the  inlets,  the  beginning  ebb 
pours  a  virtual  smorgasbord  of 
goodies  to  the  outlying  fish. 
Shrewd  anglers  add  their  baits 
to  the  flow. 

And  when  you  land  him,  study 
him.  His  reddish-silver  color  will 
turn  to  copper  while  you  watch. 
Streamlined  and  chunky  at  the 
same  time,  his  appearance  be- 
speaks power.  He  may  have  more 
than  one  spot  near  his  tail.  Up  to 
8  or  9  is  not  unusual.  There  is 
one  report,  from  Texas  natural- 
ly, of  a  fish  with  219  spots,  no 
doubt  a  spotted  trout  in  the 
hands  of  a  bleary-eyed  fisher- 
man. And  another  report,  apocry- 


phal no  doubt,  of  a  fish  several 
years  ago  upon  whose  tail  the 
spots  were  arranged  in  a  "U"  on 
one  side  and  "S"  on  the  other. 
However  this  was  reported  by  a 
fisherman  and  may  be  dismissed. 

A  few  facts  for  the  amateur 
ichthyologist — red  drum  spawn 
off  the  mouths  of  bays  and  inlets 
in  the  fall.  The  young  fish  stay 
in  inland  waters  until  they  are 
yearlings,  whereupon  they  join 
older  bass  in  moving  into  deep 
water  in  cold  weather.  They 
spawn  at  3  years,  usually  averag- 
ing about  30  inches  in  length. 
There  are  heavy  fish  to  the  south 
of  us  and  in  the  Gulf  but  they 


usually  remain  well  offshore  in 
deep  water.  At  one  time,  in  the 
late  19th  century,  they  were  so 
numerous  in  New  Jersey  waters 
that  they  were  considered  a  nuis- 
ance. They  disappeared  from  that 
area  about  1942,  and  began  to  re- 
appear as  puppy  drum  in  1965. 
This  is  apparently  a  result  of 
protection  in  southern  waters. 

The  sports  record  is  83  lbs., 
but  fish  of  100  lbs.  plus  have 
been  caught  in  nets.  They  often 
summer  in  shallow  sounds  such 
as  the  Pamlico,  and  probably 
winter  well  offshore.  Migration 
north  and  south  is  rare.  The  most 
interesting  thing  is  that  channel 
bass  really  do  exist!  ^ 


Be  sure  to  look  for  the  yellow  plastic  tag  (circled  in  this  diagram). 


CHANNEL  BASS  STUDY 


N< 


O  one  knows  very  much  about  the  habits  and  where-abouts  of  channel  bass. 
And  some  sport  fishermen  want  to  change  that. 

A  group  of  sport  fishermen  in  the  Bayboro-Vandermere  area  (Pamlico  County) 
this  past  winter  expressed  to  a  State  biologist  a  desire  to  start  tagging  the  bass. 
They  wanted  to  learn  more  about  their  favorite  fish.  The  fishermen  are  conservation- 
minded  and  have  been  releasing  their  catches  for  some  time. 

The  biologist,  Fentress  Munden,  N.  C.  Division  of  Commercial  and  Sports  Fish- 
eries, Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development,  provided  tagging  kits  and  instruc- 
tions. The  fishermen  do  the  tagging.  They  tagged  the  first  one  in  April. 

When  a  tagged  channel  bass  is  caught  later,  and  the  tag  returned,  biologist 
Munden  will  have  information  on  where  the  fish  had  traveled  and  how  much  it 
grew.  If  enough  tags  are  returned  he  will  know  something  about  abundance  of 
channel  bass  in  North  Carolina,  seasonal  occurrence,  and  causes  of  mortality. 
And,  of  course,  so  will  the  fishermen. 

A  $1  reward  is  offered  for  return  of  each  tag.  Sport  and  commercial  fishermen 
are  asked  to  return  (with  tag)  information  about  where  and  when  the  fish  was 
caught,  length  and  weight,  and  what  type  of  gear  was  used.  Send  tags  and  infor- 
mation to  N.  C.  Division  of  Commercial  and  Sports  Fisheries,  P.  O.  Box  338, 
Morehead  City,  N.  C,  28557. 

Any  size  channel  bass  could  eventually  end  up  sporting  a  yellow  tag.  So  far, 
bigger  ones,  in  the  30-40  pound  class,  have  been  tagged. 

Jim  Tyler 

Division  of  Commercial  and  Sports  Fisheries 
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T^HERE  are  no  fishermen  at  Spar- 
ta Mill  Pond,  only  good  memories. 

What  was  Sparta  Mill  Pond — for 
more  than  50  years  one  of  North 
Carolina's  most  famous  fishing 
spots — is  gone.  Where  there  was 
once  a  massive  lake  flows  only  a 
finger  of  Little  River. 

The  demise  of  Sparta  Mill  Pond 
was  instantaneous.  It  came  last 
June  15  when  the  ancient  concrete 
dam  on  Little  River  burst  during  a 
heavy  rain. 

"The  dam  broke  about  one 
o'clock  that  morning,"  said  Alle- 
ghany Wildlife  Protector  J.  F.  Wis- 
hon.  "We  estimate  that  more  than 
25,000  fish  were  lost,  including 
brook  and  rainbow  trout,  red  eyes, 
catfish,  smallmouth  bass  and 
others." 

After  the  break,  it  took  about  a 
week  for  the  river  to  recede. 

"There  were  fish  along  the 
banks,"  recalled  Wishon.  "Traffic 
couldn't  get  over  the  bridge  about 
a  quarter-mile  downstream.  It  was 
clogged  with  trash,  debris  and  dead 
fish." 

The  protector  added  that  some 
attempt  was  made  by  residents  of 
the  area  to  salvage  some  of  the  fish. 

"But  they  weren't  edible,"  Wis- 
hon explained.  "Their  gills  were  full 
of  silt." 
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For  a  while  there  was  hope  that 
the  dam  might  be  reconstructed. 

"That  would  have  to  be  a  com- 
munity effort,"  said  Charles  C. 
Castevens,  mayor  of  Sparta.  "And 
I  don't  think  that  effort  will  arise." 

The  dam  and  land  on  which  the 
pond  was  located  is  owned  by  Spar- 
ta Pipes,  Inc.,  a  division  of  the 
United  States  Tobacco  Co.  and 
makers  of  Dr.  Grabow  brand  pipes. 
The  pond  was  originally  utilized  for 
fire  protection  purposes  by  the  pipe 
factory. 

The  plant  long  ago  modernized 
its  fire  protection  apparatus  and 
the  pond  was  only  useful  as  a  fish- 
ing spot,  stocked  periodically  by  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission. 

"To  re-establish  the  pond  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  us," 
said  Paul  Fish,  president  of  Sparta 
Pipes.  "And  the  dam  was  not  cover- 
ed by  insurance.  I'm  afraid  it's  gone 
for  good." 

He  emphasized  his  firm  is  willing 
to  cooperate  in  any  effort  to  rebuild 
the  dam,  but  would  take  no  unilat- 
eral action. 

Mayor  Castevens  acknowledged 
Alleghany  County  and  Sparta  have 
suffered  a  significant  loss.  The  pond 
and  the  fishermen  it  drew,  provided 
sizeable  source  of  revenue  for  the 


town  and  county. 

"Any  consideration  of  rebuilding 
the  dam,"  he  explained,  "would 
have  to  be  based  upon  the  long 
range  financial  justification  of  such 
a  project." 

"We  are  now  developing  a  recre- 
ational area  around  our  school," 
Castevens  advised.  "I  think  it  would 
probably  take  quite  a  few  years  for 
the  county  and  the  town  to  justify 
rebuilding  the  dam." 

So,  it  would  appear,  Sparta  Mill 
Pond  is  gone.  But  there  are  folks 
who  remember. 

"I  fished  that  pond  for  about  30 
years,"  recalled  Andy  Cleary  of 
Sparta.  "It  was  about  the  only  good 
place  to  fish.  Even  before  they  be- 
gan to  stock  it  there  were  plenty  of 
fish  in  it." 

Like  others  in  the  county,  Cleary 
would  like  to  see  the  dam  rebuilt. 

"I'd  go  my  part  to  see  it  built 
back,"  he  said.  "But  it  would  take 
several  years  to  get  it  back  like  it 
was.  All  the  fishing  holes  are  filled 
with  sediment." 

Cleary  remembers  when  people 
of  all  descriptions  flocked  to  the 
banks  of  the  pond  to  take  a  crack  at 
catching  a  trout. 

"I've  been  here  when  there  were 
so  many  people  you  could  hardly 
throw  your  hook  out,"  he  explained. 
"I  remember  the  farmers  especial- 
ly. They  would  come  down  and  sit 
on  the  rocks  and  fish  all  day  long." 

Troy  Richardson  of  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Spar- 
ta area,  fished  the  pond  at  every 
opportunity. 

"On  opening  day,  there  would  be 
people  all  along  the  banks,"  he  re- 
called. "This  really  will  be  missed." 

Protector  Wishon — stationed  in 
Alleghany  County  for  the  past  seven 
years  —  characterized  Sparta  Mill 
Pond  as  a  kind  of  everyman's  fish- 
ing spot. 

"It  was  good  for  the  old  folks," 
he  said.  "Those  people  who  couldn't 
get  out  and  wade  the  streams.  They 
could  come  down  here  and  sit  on 
the  bank  and  fish.  And  parents — 
they  would  bring  their  kids  down 
here  to  teach  them  to  fish." 

Wishon  feels  the  loss  as  acutely 
as  his  fellow  Alleghany  Countians. 

"Deep  down,  everybody  was  sad- 
dened," the  protector  explained.  "It 
was  a  landmark."  ^ 


Sparta  Mill  Pond  for  years  meant  good  fishing  and  companion- 
ship. The  photo  at  left  shows  a  bygone  opening  day  of  trout 
season.  Now  the  pond  is  gone  ...  in  a  cascade  of  foaming  water. 


Good-bye, 
Sparta  Mill  Pond 


by  Roy  Martin 

Greensboro 
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To  Kill 
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by  Nell 

Greensboro 


mockingbird,  a  cardinal, 
the  sad-sounding  mourning  dove, 
the  robin  that  awakens  spring,  a 
brown  thrasher  with  staring 
yellow  eyes,  the  professional 
woodpecker  drummers,  the  tiny 
bluebird  with  his  soft,  sweet 
song,  and  their  feathered  rela- 
tives, in  order  to  control  one  pest, 
the  Japanese  beetle! 

An  alarm,  all  in  good  faith, 
had  gone  out  from  the  Garden 
Club  Council  (mid  1950's)  a 
great  army  of  Japanese  beetles 
was  expected  to  descend  on  Guil- 
ford County  during  the  first  days 
of  summer  and  few  leaves  and 
flowers  of  plants  would  escape 
their  ravenous,  indiscriminate 
appetite. 

There  was  no  time  to  waste! 
Dedicated  women  worked  tire- 
lessly on  a  publicity  program  in- 
tended to  reach  every  conscien- 
tious gardener.  Control  measures 
had  to  be  in  effect  no  later  than 
May  15,  and  earlier  if  possible. 

Pamphlets  were  distributed 
far  and  wide,  offering  advice  on 
how  best  to  eradicate  this  de- 
stroyer with  the  beautiful  metal- 
lic green  and  copper  wing  covers: 
apply  proper  amounts  of  dieldrin, 


Lewis 

N.  C. 

chlordane  or  DDT  to  garden  and 
lawn.  Aldrin  and  heptachlor  had 
been  used  successfully  but  it 
posed  some  threat  to  wildlife,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  used. 

A  natural  control,  affecting 
only  the  grub  of  Japanese  beetles, 
was  available  as  spore-dust,  a 
bacterial  milky  disease  made 
from  inoculated  grubs,  and  sold 
under  various  trade  names.  It 
could  be  applied  to  the  soil  at 
three  to  four  foot  intervals,  but 
it  would  take  at  least  three  years 
to  show  appreciable  results. 

Nature  proceeds  with  calm, 
sure  leisure;  man  with  devastat- 
ing speed! 

Pressure  from  a  recognized 
group,  regardless  of  the  cause 
they  may  be  pushing,  has  a  way 
of  forcing  one  to  feel  less  than 
patriotic  if  he  fails  to  follow  the 
leader,  so  that  spring  the  manu- 
facturers of  lethal  poisons,  aided 
by  the  average  citizen,  made  a 
killing! 

The  air  was  filled  with  the  un- 
mistakable odor  of  dieldrin  and 
chlordane,  spread  as  dust  that 
had  to  be  watered  into  the  brown 
earth  to  reach  its  mark.  Dry, 
cupped  leaves  from  seasons  past 


What  about  this  morsel  of  food? 
Is  it  safe  for  the  young  robins? 
What  about  the  food  you  eat? 

held  tiny  pools  of  deadly  water. 

The  Japanese  grubs,  almost 
ready  for  pupation,  were  fat  and 
succulent,  as  were  the  larvae  of 
other  insects.  The  death-dealing 
poisons  brought  them  to  the  top 
of  the  ground,  just  as  the  first 
crop  of  baby  birds  held  their 
doddering  heads  up,  with  mouths 
wide  open,  to  be  fed  their  diet 
that  consists  only  of  fresh  meat. 

What  manna  for  the  unsus- 
pecting parent  birds — a  great 
abundance  of  worms  and  insects 
that  offered  little,  or  no  resist- 
ance at  being  gathered! 

A  mockingbird,  never  missing 
a  note,  sang  all  night  over  its 
nest  of  dead  babies  in  the  red- 
bud  tree — and  lay  dead  itself 
under  the  carefully  built  nest 
when  morning  came. 

The  tiny  bluebird  parents  did 
not  return  to  the  little  home  in 
the  fork  of  a  dogwood  close  by 
the  patio,  and  their  infants,  al- 
ready with  hints  of  blue  on  their 
maturing  feathers,  could  not  sur- 
vive alone. 

The  brown  thrasher's  eyes 
were  still  yellow  and  staring  in 
its  lifeless  body;  the  once  beauti- 
fully masked  cardinals  were  dis- 
heveled in  death;  and  for  days 
scores  of  dead  birds  were  picked 
up.  Those  that  were  examined 
were  found  to  have  a  stomach 
full  of  poisoned  grubs. 

The  birds  made  a  comeback, 
although  it  was  years  before  the 
dainty  bluebirds  were  seen  again. 
And  the  Japanese  beetles  resist- 
ed the  dieldrin,  chlordane  and 
DDT  to  the  extent  that  each  sum- 
mer has  its  fair  share  of  them. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in 
our  effort  to  control  the  use  of 
products  that  are  killing  our 
wildlife  and  that  could  ulti- 
mately kill  mankind,  but  we  still 
have  many  miles  to  go. 

Farmers  declare  they  cannot 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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_|E  A  UTIF  UL,  brilliant, 
beneficial:  these  three  B's  could 
most  appropriately  and  pictures- 
quely be  applied  to  the  lovely 
little  songster  that  frequents  our 
state  all  year,  generally  in  small 
groups  or  flocks.  This  bird  has  a 
beautiful,  lilting,  canary-1  i  k  e 
song;  it  is  absolutely  brilliant  in 
color,  the  male  having  a  deep 
gold-colored  body,  with  black 
wings,  tail,  and  head-covering;  it 
is  beneficial  to  man  in  that  its 
diet  consists  of,  chiefly,  weed 
seeds,  supplemented  with  soft- 
bodied  insects. 

The  American  goldfinch  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  easily 
recognized  and  widely  loved 
birds  in  our  country.  Five  distant 
states  have  chosen  it  for  their 
state  bird:  Iowa,  Minnesota,  In- 
diana, New  Jersey,  and  Washing- 
ton, indicative  of  the  extent  of 
its  range.  In  our  area,  it  is  known 
as  the  eastern  goldfinch. 

Yellow  or  gold-colored  flowers 
seem  to  especially  attract  gold- 
finches, which  eat  their  seeds. 
These  include  dandelion,  mullein, 
goldenrod,  evening  primrose,  and 
the  wild  and  domestic  sunflow- 
ers. The  little  acrobats  will  hang 
onto    heavy-laden  sunflower 


heads  as  they  pluck  and  crack 
the  fresh  seeds.  They  even  feed 
their  babies  seeds,  along  with  in- 
sects, unlike  most  seed-eating 
birds,  and  will  bring  their  new 
families  to  your  garden  as  soon 
as  they  leave  the  nest. 

During  the  cool  mornings  of 
mid-April,  we  have  awakened  at 
the  farm  to  the  noisy,  happy 
chatter  of  not  just  a  few  gold- 
finches, but  literally  hundreds, 
as  they  fed  upon  the  new  cat- 
kins hanging  in  clusters  from 
the  huge,  old  oak  trees  surround- 
ing our  house.  These  flocks  stay- 
ed with  us  for  almost  two  weeks, 
and  it  was  thrilling  to  watch  the 
birds  as  they  darted  swiftly 
through  the  yard,  and  from  tree 
to  tree.  When  these  migrants  de- 
parted, they  left  behind  a  strange 
quietness  in  the  yard,  and  we 
hope  they  will  arrange  to  visit 
with  us  every  year. 

The  birds  are  not  easily  fright- 
ened when  feeding,  and  one  may 
quietly  approach  quite  close  to 
them  in  order  to  watch.  In  Sep- 
tember you  may  see  several  birds 
come  to  your  flower  garden;  and 
perhaps  one  will  perch  upon  a 
spent  zinnia  head,  where  he  will 
carefully  pluck  seeds  as  he  gayly 


in  Goldfinch 


by  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Draper 

Pleasant  Garden,  N.  C. 

chatters  all  the  while.  Or  you 
may  see  one  feeding  on  wild  sun- 
flowers and  primroses  by  the 
roadside.  Sometimes  we  may 
even  be  fortunate  enough  to  spot 
a  pair  fly  to  the  edge  of  a  lake  or 
pond  for  a  drink,  too,  as  I  did  on 
a  summer  Sunday  afternoon  at 
High  Rock  Lake. 

This  gay  little  bird  plays  hap- 
pily all  spring  when  other  birds 
are  busy  nesting,  until  July  and 
August,  when  thistles  have 
bloomed  or  are  blooming.  Then 
he  will  go  about  the  business  of 
raising  a  family,  as  he  uses 
thistledown  (he  may  also  use 
cattail  or  milkweed  down)  for 
the  lining  of  his  tiny  nest,  close- 
ly woven  of  dried  grasses  and 
milkweed  fiber,  and  bound  with 
spider  silk  or  caterpillar  web. 
This  unusual  little  nest  will  act- 
ually hold  rain  water.  It  is  placed 
at  the  tip  of  a  branch  in  a  small 
tree,  such  as  dogwood,  usually 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground 
(although  nests  have  been  found 
much  higher)  or  in  small  bushes 
along  hedgerows  or  field  edges, 
where  the  birds  can  easily  fly  to 
their  preferred  weed  seed  sour- 
ces. They  may  raise  one  or  two 
broods  during  the  late  summer. 

With  the  coming  of  cool  fall 
days,  northern  goldfinches  move 
southward  in  flocks  for  the  win- 
ter. Many  of  the  lovely  little  nug- 
gets of  gold  that  we  see  in  un- 
dulating, bouncing  flight  about 
our  yards  and  fields,  making  a 
happy,  laughing  sound  as  they 
go,  may  be  winter  visitors  to  our 
area  because  of  available  food 
supply.  We  still  will  welcome 
them  just  as  we  do  other  bird 
migrants,  and  hope  they  will 
plan  to  visit  our  bird  feeder  for  a 
sunflower  seed  or  two!  ± 
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RANDFATHER  MOUNTAIN  is  the  only  place  in 
Eastern  America  where  you  can  see  rainbow,  brown 
and  brook  trout  swimming  more  than  a  mile  above 
sea  level. 

Their  home — it's  the  highest  for  trout  in  North 
Carolina — is  a  362-gallon  tank  recently  installed  at 
the  visitor  center  atop  Grandfather  Mountain  at  an 
altitude  of  5,300  feet. 

The  cold-water  aquarium  was  designed  and  set  up 
by  Darrell  Louder,  a  fisheries  biologist  with  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Commission. 

"It  is  the  only  indoor  live  trout  display  tank  in  the 
state,"  Louder  said.  "And  it  is  unique  in  that  it  has 
a  closed  water  system  capable  of  circulating,  over 
cooling  coils,  1,500  gallons  of  water  per  hour.  This 
circulation  provides  the  same  conditions  that  exist  in 
a  trout  stream  pool." 

Conceived  by  Hugh  Morton,  the  owner  of  Grand- 
father Mountain,  the  trout  aquarium  will  serve  as  an 
educational  display  where  visitors  can  see  the  swim- 
ming movements  of  the  native  trout,  the  reactions 
of  the  fish  between  species,  and  how  they  feed. 

The  rainbow,  brown  and  brook  that  swim  and  play 
in  the  glass-walled  tank  came  from  trout  rearing  pools 
down  in  the  valley. 

And  just  as  Grandfather  Mountain  experienced 
problems  with  stringing  its  famous  mile-high  bridge 
between  two  of  the  mountain's  peaks,  there  were  also 
problems  in  creating  the  aquarium  here  in  the  sky. 

"In  building  a  cold-water  aquarium  of  this  type," 
Louder  said,  "one  encounters  a  number  of  problems 


not  associated  with  a  warm-water  fish  aquarium." 

"For  one  thing,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant water  temperature  of  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Warmer  water  could  tend  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
fishes'  health." 

Louder  said  an  interesting  problem  occurred  when 
the  trout  were  moved  from  the  mountain  valley  to  the 
top  of  Grandfather  Mountain,  a  vertical  move  of 
about  2,000  feet. 

"The  trout,"  he  said,  "could  not  adapt  to  the  de- 
creasing pressure  as  fast  as  the  vehicle  could  ascend 
the  mountain.  The  outcome  was  that  they  appeared 
dizzy  for  about  30  minutes." 

"After  that  time,  they  again  acted  normal.  What 
happened  was  that  the  decrease  of  barometric  pres- 
sure temporarily  affected  the  fish's  swim  bladder  and 
the  fish  could  not  swim  in  a  straight  line." 

Although  the  mountain  itself  does  not  support 
native  trout,  Grandfather  Mountain  is  the  headwaters 
for  at  least  four  of  the  best  known  trout  streams  in  the 
state:  Linville  River,  which  flows  into  Linville  Gorge 
and  Lake  James;  Watauga  River,  which  flows  into 
Tennessee  and  Lake  Watauga;  Wilson  Creek,  which 
flows  through  the  Daniel  Boone  Wildlife  area;  and 
Boone  Fork,  which  feeds  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway's 
Julian  Price  trout  Lake. 

A  long  time  devotee  of  the  wily  trout,  Morton,  with 
the  aid  of  Joe  Lee  Hartley,  has  constructed  two  trout 
lakes  nearby,  plus  a  series  of  trout  rearing  pools. 
Robert  Hartley,  manager  of  Grandfather  Mountain,  is 
in  charge  of  the  aquarium.  ^ 
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The  Struggle  a 
U 

NDER  the  waters  of  a  Carolina  lake  lies 
buried  what  remains  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
experiment  of  modern  times,  perhaps  of  all  time, 
and  there  is  little  to  be  seen  of  it  as  such.  A  few  of 
the  experiments  made  will  be  of  interest  in  the  ag- 
ricultural history  of  the  U.  S.  so  perhaps  the  seven- 
teen million  dollars  expended  are  not  a  total  loss. 

Hyde  County  was  one  of  the  original  precincts  of 
North  Carolina  and  it  existed  prior  to  1729.  It  was 
named  for  Edward  Hyde,  governor  of  the  colony, 
whose  commission  was  dated  January  24,  1711.  The 
county  seat  was  established  in  Swan  Quarter  in 
1835.  Hyde  suffered  from  the  beginning  from  too 
much  water,  too  little  transportation  and  poor  com- 
munication. Until  the  building  of  a  paved  highway 
from  Belhaven  to  Swan  Quarter  in  the  nineteen 
twenties,  the  main  method  of  approach  from  the 
outside  world  was  by  sailboat.  The  soil  is  black  and 
oily  and  dirt  roads  were  often  impassable  even  if 
they  were  not  actually  under  water.  Severe  crop 
failures  were  frequent  and  the  young  people  sought 
their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

Lake  Mattamuskeet,  or  Dry  Dust  in  the  Indian 
tongue,  is  a  body  of  fresh  water  approximately 
eighteen  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide.  The  lake 
bottom  is  said  to  contain  seventy-five  square  miles 
of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world  and  it  has  been  com- 
pared in  fertility  to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  The  idea 
of  draining  and  converting  it  to  his  own  use  has 
intrigued  man  for  a  hundred  years.  He  saw  no  rea- 
son why  he  might  not  build  a  new  Holland,  another 
land  below  the  sea,  in  the  new  world.  Finally,  think- 
ing himself  sufficiently  armed  with  finances  and 


Ma  ttamuskeet 

by  Mary  P.  Ward 

equipment,  he  joined  battle  with  Nature,  but  in  the 
end  the  forces  of  Nature  won.  The  birds,  the  fish 
and  the  wildlife  which  had  been  temporarily  dis- 
placed returned  to  find  a  bigger  and  a  better  hunt- 
ing ground.  Their  gift  "from  the  firegod  had  been 
twice  kidnapped  and  twice  restored  by  man." 

Some  say  that  the  lake  is  of  meteoric  origin, 
others  that  it  is  a  natural  depression  and  was  once 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  Indian  story  of  a  severe 
drought  and  a  tremendous  fire  which  burned  for 
more  than  thirteen  moons  agrees  with  a  third  the- 
ory that  it  was  an  enormous  peat  bog  which  finally 
burned  itself  out.  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that 
a  fire  would  burn  so  far  below  sea  leavel  so  near  the 
water  of  Pamlico  Sound.  The  United  States  Geo- 
logic Survey  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  lake  is 
of  natural  origin  and  was  once  a  large  juniper 
swamp.  The  bottom  still  contains  juniper  logs  and 
stumps  which  free  themselves  occasionally  and  float 
to  the  surface.  Many  are  charred,  and  peat  beds 
around  the  lake  still  burn. 

Mattamuskeet  is  shaped  like  a  saucer  and  is  three 
feet  below  sea  level.  It  is  one  and  one-half  to  five 
feet  deep  and  is  gradually  filling  up  from  the  wash 
from  the  soil  around  it  with  a  decided  uplift  of  the 
bottom.  It  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  six  to 
eleven  feet  deep  and  to  have  supported  a  small 
amount  of  navigation.  It  was  never  deep  enough  to 
be  of  much  value  for  shipping  but  we  are  told  that 
before  the  Civil  War  the  citizens  of  Hyde  loaded 
corn  on  flats  and  floated  it  to  the  south  side  of  the 
lake,  shipping  it  again  from  there.  As  early  as  1773 
they  had  introduced  a  bill  aimed  at  cutting  a  navig- 
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able  canal  from  the  lake  to  Yesocking  Bay.  This  bill 
passed  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Josiah  Martin. 

The  first  drainage  board  appointed  in  the  United 
States  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Johnson  in  1789  and  its  purpose  was  to  make  the 
lands  of  Hyde  County  available  for  farming.  This 
board  was  given  power  to  act  but  it  was  hampered 
in  its  activities  by  the  fact  that  no  canal  was  to 
cross  the  land  of  anyone  who  objected.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  real  accomplishment.  A  canal  to  con- 
nect Fairfield  with  Alligator  River  and  the  sound 
was  dug  by  slave  labor  in  1861  and  reopened  in 
1869.  In  1861  the  press  of  the  State  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  issued  an  article  dealing  with  the  richness 
of  Hyde's  soil  and  stating  that  tracts  around  the 
lake  had  been  in  cultivation  for  seventy  years  with- 
out the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

In  1835  the  legislature  had  authorized  the  State 
Board  of  Education  (which  owned  the  lake  bottom 
under  the  statute  giving  it  wastelands)  to  drain  the 
area,  but  sufficient  funds  were  not  available.  An- 
other effort  at  drainage  was  begun  in  1909  when 
the  legislature  passed  a  special  act  permitting  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  cooperate  with  owners 
of  the  land  around  the  lake  in  forming  the  Matta- 
muskeet  Lake  Drainage  District.  A  half  million  dol- 
lar bond  issue  was  floated  and  the  drainage  which 
followed  resulted  in  the  harvesting  of  many  tons 
of  wild  hay  with  no  expense  except  for  cutting.  A 
pumping  station  was  erected  and  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  canals  was  begun.  The  immensity  of  the 
undertaking  had  not  been  realized,  funds  for  its 
completion  were  not  available  and  work  had  to  be 
stopped  because  of  caving  canals  which  followed 
heavy  rains  and  the  floods  which  resulted.  Those 
who  had  been  skeptical  from  the  beginning  hasten- 
ed to  say  that  "the  lake's  been  here  and  the  lake's 
coming  back."  They  believed  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  fantastic  and  that  man  would  succeed  only  in 
upsetting  the  balance  of  Nature. 

Mattamuskeet  had  always  been  capricious,  suffer- 
ed from  sharp  winds  and  wind  tides  which  would 
pile  the  water  up  four  or  five  feet  deep  in  one  sec- 
tion and  leave  another  almost  dry.  At  such  times 
the  water  would  pour  in  a  mighty  flood  through  the 
canals  and  the  task  of  making  any  part  of  it  useful 
appeared  impossible.  Work  was  not  seriously  under- 
taken until  1915.  The  drainage  district  embraced 
one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  much  of  which 
was  swamp  while  other  was  rich  black  soil.  State 
engineers  had  made  surveys  and  recommendations. 
J.  0.  Wright  particularly  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  thought  that  the  whole  area  might  be 
effectively  drained.  Because  of  the  expense  and  the 
difficulties  involved  the  State  Board  of  Education 
hesitated  to  undertake  the  task  and  sold  its  holdings 
to  D.  N.  Graves  of  Winchester,  Massachusetts,  and 
his  associates.  The  Southern  Reclamation  Company 
was  formed  but  as  the  enterprise  expanded  the 
name  was  changed  to  New  Holland  Farms.  This 
company  proved  to  be  under-financed  and  found  it 
necessary  to  sell  in  1917. 


The  aerial  photo  on  the  preceding  page 
taken  in  1949,  shows  the  remnants  of  the 
massive  drainage  canal  system  in  Matta- 
muskeet. The  above  photo  pictures  a  per- 
manent water  control  canal. 


The  holdings  were  next  purchased  by  an  Ohio 
firm  which  formed  North  Carolina  Farms,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  R.  L.  Dallings  Company.  This  failed 
in  1923  and  went  into  receivership  in  1925.  The 
property  was  then  sold  to  August  Hecksher,  philan- 
thropist and  builder  of  model  tenements,  who  lived 
in  New  York,  but  whose  interests  were  widely 
scattered.  Mr.  Hecksher  was  eighty-one  years  old, 
and  was  said  to  be  worth  eighty  million  dollars  and 
more  interested  in  making  a  success  of  the  project 
than  in  realizing  any  profit  from  it.  In  1915  the 
Mattamuskeet  Drainage  District  Commission  had 
placed  in  the  main  part  of  the  pumping  plant  a 
tablet  containing  the  following  inscription:  "This 
plant  is  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
has  transformed  this  great  lake  into  dry  land  and 
so  created  a  new  and  fertile  principality  for  the  use 
and  possibility  of  man."  To  this  they  had  added  the 
famous  words  of  Daniel  Defore  which  expressed  so 
well  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hecksher,  "and  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  whoever  could  make  two  ears 
of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  up  on  a  spot 
of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before  would  de- 
serve better  of  mankind  than  the  whole  race  of 
politicians  put  together."  The  owner  felt  as  did  Mr. 
Graves,  now  general  manager,  that  it  was  not  the 
project  which  had  failed  but  the  companies  which 
had  been  behind  it.  Without  seeing  the  property 
Mr.  Hecksher  spent  during  the  first  two  and  half 
of  his  six  year's  ownership  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  in  repairing  the  pumping  plant,  cleaning 
ditches,  clearing  canals  and  planting  crops.  He  was 
determined  to  succeed  where  others  had  failed. 

In  order  to  proceed  with  the  work  it  was  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  opposition  of  numerous  land- 
owners who  continued  to  fight  the  whole  scheme 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  impossible  undertak- 
ing and  not  worth  the  cost,  the  soil  was  too  sandy 
for  farming,  their  lands  would  not  be  benefitted, 
the  sound  might  back  up  through  the  very  canals 
built  to  take  the  water  away.  But  five  floating 
dredges  were  at  work  for  two  years.  In  three  it 
looked  as  if  success  had  been  achieved.  A  rainfall 
of  twenty-seven  inches  in  three  months,  twelve  of 
which  fell  in  one,  left  parts  of  the  county  under 
water  but  the  drainage  site  in  good  shape.  Promot- 
ers felt  that  they  had  been  vindicated  and  were 
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more  hopeful  than  ever  of  supplying  northern 
markets,  inducing  big  packers  to  establish  plants 
near  their  site  and  of  shipping  wheat  directly  to 
Liverpool. 

The  head  of  the  farming  corporation  at  this  time 
was  Thomas  D.  Campbell  of  Hardin,  Montana,  who 
placed  A.  B.  Taylor  of  the  same  state  in  charge  of 
actual  operations.  Mr.  Campbell  had  an  excellent 
reputation  as  a  big  scale  farmer  and  executive  hav- 
ing realized  amazing  profits  from  seventy-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  Montana  land  and  having  served  as 
engineering  advisor  to  the  Soviet  Government  in 
large  scale  farming  operations  in  Russia.  He  had 
been  considered  by  President  Hoover  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Campbell  stated  publicly  that 
farming  in  the  East  on  a  large  scale  was  the  great- 
est opportunity  in  the  world  and  that  Hyde  pre- 
sented the  best  opportunity  that  he  knew  for  such 
farming,  that  wheat  could  be  raised  and  shipped 
from  there  at  considerably  less  cost  per  bushel  than 
from  Montana. 

Drainage  of  the  lake  involved  the  use  of  culverts 
which  drained  to  canals.  There  were  one  hundred 
miles  of  canals,  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide 
and  one  and  one-half  miles  apart.  Many  resembled 
creeks.  There  were  fifty  miles  of  ditches  for  each 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  developed.  The  pump- 
ing plant  had  four  centrifugal  Corliss  engine  steam 
pumps,  each  with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  Four 
boilers  with  three  thousand  horsepower  were  in  use 
and  eight  miles  of  water  barrels  could  be  filled  in 
one  minute  if  necessary.  Usually  only  one  or  two 
units  were  used  at  a  time,  the  operations  depending 
on  rainfall  and  resulting  water.  All  canals  could  be 
pumped  dry  in  one  day.  The  lake  bed  had  no 
springs  or  streams  but  as  much  as  sixty  inches  of 
rain  had  been  known  to  fall  in  one  year.  The  pumps 
had  a  lifting  power  of  more  than  ten  feet  and  water 
was  raised  from  the  canals  almost  fifteen  feet  high- 
er than  the  plant.  It  appeared  that  even  a  flood  or  a 
cloudburst  could  be  handled  and  engineers  from 
Florida  and  other  states  came  to  study  the  system 
and  methods  in  use. 

In  the  drainage  district  now  were  forty-eight 
thousand  acres  owned  by  the  company  and  fifty-one 
thousand  privately  owned  (six  hundred  tracts  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  owners).  On  the  drainage 
board  were  two  representatives  of  the  New  Holland 
Company  and  one  representative  of  the  private 
owners. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  landscape  architect  of  Boston, 
was  engaged  to  lay  off  the  town  of  New  Holland  on 
a  thirty  acre  site  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
He  established  a  nursery.  Streets  were  laid  off,  a 
water  and  sewer  system  installed  and  an  electric 
plant  built.  Twenty-five  miles  of  highway  were  con- 
structed with  heavy  bridges  to  support  sturdy 
equipment  and  trucks.  A  railroad  was  brought  from 
Wenonah,  Washington  County.  Construction  in- 
cluded office  buildings,  machine  shops,  warehouses, 
a  post  office,  an  elevator,  a  number  of  residences 
and  a  hotel  in  which  the  Dutch  motif  prevailed  in 


the  decorations  and  was  even  used  on  the  silver. 
Dutch  farmers  were  busily  at  work  on  the  farms. 

The  best  agricultural  experts  in  the  world  were 
called  in  to  analyze  the  soil  and  to  offer  their  advice. 
Fifty-one  tractors  were  at  work.  All  machinery  was 
equipped  with  electric  headlights  and  most  of  it 
was  in  use  thirteen  hours  a  day.  A  thousand  acres 
were  planted  in  rice  under  conditions  considered 
ideal  and  the  crop  came  to  maturity  but  could  not 
be  harvested  because  it  was  covered  with  several 
inches  of  water  and  the  pumps  refused  to  work. 
The  largest  acreage  of  soybeans  in  the  world  went 
to  waste.  Buckwheat,  popcorn,  aspedeza,  barley, 
celery,  asparagus,  rye,  oats,  and  flax  suffered  the 
same  fate.  While  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  in 
the  state  is  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  nine 
hundred  grew  here  only  to  be  devoured  by  grass- 
hoppers and  army  worms  while  corn  borers  made 
short  work  of  other  crops  shortly  before  they  were 
ready  for  harvesting. 

In  1933  when  in  spite  of  bumper  crops  it  had 
been  impossible  to  place  much  of  the  harvesting 
machinery  because  of  mud  and  slime  which  stood 
knee  deep  in  some  of  the  best  fields,  Mr.  Hecksher, 
through  his  personal  representative,  George  Knapp, 
ordered  the  suspension  of  all  activities  and  placed 
the  property  on  a  caretaker  basis.  He  had  not  only 
spent  millions  but  had  been  disappointed  in  the 
attitude  of  Hyde  County  farmers  who  had  not  co- 
operated as  he  had  expected.  By  terms  signed  at  the 
time  work  was  undertaken,  the  land  was  to  return 
to  the  state  if  operations  ceased.  Things  looked  dark 
indeed.  Farmers  who  had  hoped  to  benefit  from  the 
drainage  were  no  longer  able  to  pay  their  taxes  and 
their  creditors  were  suffering  because  they  could 
not  meet  their  obligations.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
site  be  sold  to  the  federal  government  for  a  game 
preserve  as  it  appeared  that  no  other  solution  to  the 
problem  was  practicable.  The  part  of  the  town 
which  could  be  moved  was  reconstructed  on  higher 
ground  and  the  pumping  plant  was  dismantled. 

By  degree  of  Superior  Court  signed  by  Judge  N. 
A.  Sinclair  in  October,  1934,  the  lake  bottom  was  ex- 
cluded from  Mattamuskeet  Drainage  District  and 
all  legal  proceedings  incident  to  the  sale  of  the  land 
to  the  government  approached  completion.  Land- 
owners adjacent  to  the  lake  were  permitted  to  drain 
into  the  lake  as  they  formerly  had  without  payment 
of  any  assessment  or  charge.  They  were  assured 
that  public  shooting  would  be  permitted  on  part  of 
the  area  after  it  was  taken  over  by  the  government. 
The  canals  leading  into  the  lake  would  not  be 
dammed  but  flood  gates  would  be  built  to  keep  the 
water  from  reaching  an  excessive  height. 

The  foregoing  promise  did  much  to  calm  the 
fears  of  those  citizens  who  had  never  quite  been 
committed  to  the  drainage  scheme  and  who  felt 
now  that  things  had  turned  out  exactly  as  they  had 
expected.  The  dream  of  certain  visionary  citizens 
and  outsiders  was  pleasant  enough  while  it  lasted 
but  was  never  supposed  to  come  true.  The  waters 
of  Mattamuskeet  could  not  be  controlled  by  even 
the  largest  pumping  plant  in  the  world.  ^ 
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FhE  probability  of  your  boat 
being  struck  by  lightning  is  of 
course  anyone's  guess.  The  odds 
are  apparently  in  your  favor. 
However,  these  good  odds  are 
due,  for  one  thing  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  us  are  back  at  camp  or 
in  an  automobile  headed  home 
before  the  storm  breaks;  not  be- 
cause we  are  out  tempting  fate. 
But  your  boat  (thinking  here  of 
larger  craft)  still  needs  protec- 
tion. 

Let  me  preface  any  other  re- 
marks about  lightning  with  this 
safety  reminder.  Thunderstorms 
are  most  often  accompanied  by 
high  wind,  hail,  and  of  course, 
rain  as  well  as  lightning.  Anyone 
of  these  elements  offer  good  rea- 
son to  be  ashore,  especially  con- 
sidering the  small,  open  craft. 

Let  us  just  suppose  for  the 
sake  of  discussion  that  you  must 
ride  out  an  electrical  storm.  What 
do  you  do?  As  well  as  taking  the 
normal  safety  precautions  for 
stormy  weather,  position  your- 
self and  your  passengers  away 
from  metal  objects.  Especially 
don't  form  a  bridge  between  two 

Governor  Bob  Scott  signed  the  Safe 
Boating  Week  Proclamation  for  North 
Carolina  at  an  April  16th  ceremony  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary, 
the  U.  S.  Power  Squadron,  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
Charles  Fullwood  (not  pictured)  Chief, 
Division  of  Motorboats  and  Water  Safety 
represented  the  Commission  at  the  an- 
nual event. 

"Safe  Boating  Is  No  Accident"  is  the 
slogan  for  1970 — a  password  that  should 
precede  each  boarding.  Safe  boating  is 
no  accident,  it  is  in  fact,  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  boating  safety  rules,  close  atten- 
tion to  and  courteous  operation  of  your 
boat,  briefly  stated. 

During  the  Safe  Boating  Week  cere- 
mony, Governor  Scott  also  honored  a  re- 
quest by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
and  proclaimed  June  6-14  as  Courtesy 
Motorboat  Examination  Week  in  North 
Carolina.  Boat  examination  is  one  of 
the  valuable  services  performed  by  the 
Auxiliary. 


metal  objects  that  are  bonded  to- 
gether. Of  course,  don't  permit 
any  thunderstorm  swims  from 
your  boat.  And  if  the  small  craft 
has  any  type  of  shelter,  stay  in- 
side. 

Sailboats  and  larger  motor- 
boats  present  larger  targets  for 
a  stray  bolt.  But  even  these  boats 
may  not  be  too  susceptible  to 
strikes  if  they  are  near  taller  ob- 
jects; for  example,  if  they  are 
moored  in  a  cove,  with  trees  on 
a  nearby  hillside;  or  moored  in  a 
marina  with  larger  objects  near- 
by. This  is  not  to  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  you  tie  your  boat  to  a 
tall  tree.  Remember  lightning  is 
seeking  that  shortest  path  to  the 
ground. 

A  boat  in  the  open  water  poses 


a  different  situation.  Larger  craft 
often  have  built-in  lightning  pro- 
tection. If  not,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  install.  A  metal  boat  with  a 
metal  mast  offers  a  ready-made 
path  for  the  discharge  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  lightning,  to 
travel  the  shortest  path  to  the 
ground.  Very  little  more  is  need- 
ed on  a  metal  boat  since  it  is  all 
conductive.  It  would  still  be  best 
to  remain  inside  the  cabin. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  wooden 
boat,  sail  or  otherwise,  with  a 
metal  mast  or  other  projection, 
could  in  theory  have  a  hole 
knocked  in  the  bottom  as  light- 
ning sought  out  ground. 

Sufficient  protection  can  be 
achieved  in  a  wooden  boat  with 
a  metal  mast  by  running  a  length 
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of  copper  wire  1  /8  inch  or  larger 
from  the  base  of  the  mast  to 
the  nearest  ground.  A  radio 
telephone  ground  plate,  metal 
through  hull  fitting,  etc.  will 
serve.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  ground  plate  offer  at  least 
one  square  foot  of  area  under 
water.  FCC  approved  radio 
grounding  plates  while  smaller 
in  dimension,  are  equivalent  to 
several  square  feet  of  copper. 

A  mast  or  antenna  properly 
equipped  for  lightning  protection 
does  so  by  providing  a  cone  of 
protection  over  the  boat  like  an 
umbrella.  Note,  non-conducting 
radio  antenna  masts  with  spir- 
ally wrapped  conductors  are  not 
considered  suitable  for  lightning 
protection  purposes  according 
to  the  American  Boat -Yacht 
Council.  One  authoritative  source 
gives  60°  measured  from  the  ver- 
tical mast  all  around  as  the  cone's 
size.  Thus  the  higher  the  mast, 
the  greater  the  circle  of  protec- 
tion. And  it  should  cover  the  en- 
tire boat. 

If  sufficiently  tall  to  provide  a 
protective  cone,  a  metal  rod  type 
radio  antenna  will  serve  as  a 
lightning  protection  mast.  Best 
check  here  to  be  sure  your  radio 
is  properly  grounded  and  pro- 


tected by  a  gap  on  the  loading 
coil.  Check  with  a  radio  special- 
ist on  this. 

On  a  wooden  mast,  #8  copper 
wire  or  larger  should  be  extend- 
ed above  the  mast  tip  by  at  least 
six  inches  (ending  in  a  sharp 
point)  and  then  extending  to  the 
ground  in  as  straight  a  course  as 
possible.  In  the  case  of  a  sailboat 
it  could  be  connected  to  wire 
stays.  Ground  the  stays  with  ad- 
ditional wire  leading  to  a  ground 
plate.  In  an  emergency  a  length 
of  anchor  chain  could  be  draped 
around  the  base  of  a  stay  and 
trailed  overboard. 

Large  metal  objects  aboard 
should  be  bonded  together  and 
tied  into  the  lightning  conductor 
system.  As  well  as  reducing  light- 
ning strike  side  flashes,  it  will 
minimize  electrolyte  corrosion 
and  radio  interference. 

Low  silhouette  boats,  with  no 
mast,  can  be  adequately  protect- 
ed by  erecting  a  temporary  mast 
and  affixing  copper  wire  as  men- 
tioned, then  running  same  to  an 
outside  hull  ground  or  temporary 
metal  wetted  object. 

With  these  generalities  pre- 
sented, it  is  recommended  that 
a  marina  and/or  a  radio  dealer 
familiar  with  the  subject  be  con- 


tacted to  check  out  your  craft's 
lightning  protective  system.  As 
for  the  smaller  craft,  remember 
the  emergency  tips. 

A  word  of  optimism  about 
lightning  and  boating  safety. 
First,  the  protection  probability 
is  reportedly  99  percent  effective 
with  a  properly  installed  system. 
And  lastly,  the  Wildlife  Resour- 
ces Commission's  boating  acci- 
dent file  reveals  no  lightning- 
caused  injuries.  But  since  you 
may  only  be  allowed  one  encoun- 
ter with  that  awesome  beauty 
from  the  heavens,  don't  take  any 
chances. 

This  summer  remember  to 
scan  the  horizon  occasionally.  It 
would  be  a  poor  excuse  to  claim 
that  something  as  prominent  as 
a  thunderstorm,  many  reaching 
six  or  seven  miles  high,  caught 
you  by  surprise. 

New  Access  Area 

A  new  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  fishing  and  boating 
access  area  will  be  open  this  sum- 
mer. The  double  concrete  ramp 
and  one-acre  parking  area  is  ad- 
jacent to  Hwy.  904  leading  into 
and  just  prior  to  reaching  the 
city  limits  of  Ocean  Isle.  Fuel  is 
available  near  the  launching  area. 


Mildred's  Children 
Grow  Up 


PHOTO  BY  HUGH  MORTON 

Grandfather  Mountain's  bear  family  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  The  two  cubs, 
some  three  months  old  when  the  photo  at  left  was  taken,  were  named  Maxine 
(Maxi)  and  Minivera  (Mini).  Then  early  in  May,  Maxi  was  bitten  by  a  larger 
bear  before  mother  Mildred  could  come  to  the  rescue.  The  tiny  cub  has  32 
stitches  and  a  cast  designed  to  mend  the  broken  bones  that  lead  to  four  of  the 
five  toes.  Twin  cub  sister  Mini  was  unhurt  in  the  encounter. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Woodcock  Hunters  Please  Identify  Yourselves  ! 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has  requested  that  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  ask  woodcock  hunters  to  send  to  the  Commission 
their  names  and  addresses.  The  Bureau,   to  learn  more  about  woodcock  hunting 
nationwide,  needs  to  contact  hunters  who  will  give  it  information  such  as  how 
many  times  they  go  hunting,  the  general  area  of  hunting,  about  how  many  birds 
they  kill,  and  so  on.  If  you  are  a  woodcock  hunter ,  shoot  woodcocks  in  connection 
with  other  hunting,  or  plan  to  go  woodcock  hunting,  please  send  your  name  and 
address  to  "Woodcock",  Box  2919,  Raleigh  27602.  Your  help  is  needed  and  the 
information  you  send  in  may  help  future  woodcock  hunting. 

Commission  To  Set  Hunting  Rules  June  8 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  meet  June  8  to  establish  the 
regulations  for  the  1970-1971  nonmigratory  game  and  trapping  regulations.  The 
Commission  held  public  hearings  in  each  of  the  nine  Commission  districts  at 
which  hunters  and  trappers  were  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on 
the  subjects  involved.  Presented  at  the  hearings  were  proposed  changes 
over  last  year's  regulations,  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  hunting  and 
trapping  rules  will  be  based  heavily  on  opinions  of  persons  attending  the  nine 
hearings. 

How  Many  Ducks ?  Geese?  Doves? 

Dates,  bag  limits,  and  general  regulations  with  regard  to  taking  migratory 
game  birds  will  probably  not  be  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  until  late  summer.  First  announcement  will  be,  if  past  pattern  is 
followed,  on  doves  and  marsh  hens,  plus  other  non-webf ooted  species  such  as 
woodcock  and  snipec  Waterfowl  seasons  will  be  announced  later. 

Record  Striped  Bass  From  Kerr  Reservoir? 

Well,  it's  waiting  for  you  right  now,  says  the  Henderson  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  sponsors  of  the  1st  Annual  "Rock  and  Bass  Fishing  Tournament"  to  be 
held  June  13  and  14.  To  get  in  on  the  fun  and  big  prizes,  contact  Joe  Tucker, 
WIZS  Radio,  P.O.  Box  1299,  Henderson,  N.  C.  27536,  or  Frank  Flemming,  Southern 
National  Bank,  P.O.  Box  1179,  Henderson,  N.  C.  27536.  Entry  fee  is  $7.00  per 
fisherman;  Kerr  Reservoir  the  site. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
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PHOTO  BY  JACK  DERMID 


v^^N  a  cool,  autumn  evening, 
I  was  sitting  on  a  log  in  Umstead 
State  Park  near  Raleigh,  watch- 
ing the  behavior  of  several  im- 
mature gray  squirrels.  The  set- 
ting sun  cast  a  shimmering  red 
glow  over  the  oak-hickory  woods. 
As  one  persistent  gray  squirrel 
made  a  last  trip  to  the  nest  with 
an  evening  snack  in  his  mouth,  I 
noticed  a  faint  blur  of  white  be- 
tween the  trees. 

*  Department  of  Zoology,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  Raleigh 


by  William  C.  Miller 


Being  familiar  with  woodland 
creatures,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the 
tree  where  the  movement  had 
disapppeared.  I  followed  the 
trunk  of  an  old  hickory  up  its 
length  just  in  time  to  see  some- 
thing leave  the  tree  and  descend 
at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  base  of 
a  white  oak.  Quickly  glancing  at 
the  spot,  I  saw  him.  Clinging 
head  up  and  spread-eagled  on  the 
trunk  was  an  elusive  flying 
squirrel.  Before  I  had  a  second 
look,  up  the  tree  he  scurried,  un- 


til he  reached  a  height  of  20  or 
25  feet.  There  he  stopped,  face 
down. 

Pushing  his  head  and  should- 
ers away  from  the  tree  and  arch- 
ing his  tail  over  his  back,  he  pre- 
pared to  launch  himself  on  an- 
other dare-devil  flight.  With  a 
flip  of  his  tail  and  a  thrust  from 
all  four  feet  he  was  off,  gliding 
gracefully  around  a  small  sapling 
and  coming  to  a  silent  stop  near 
the  base  of  a  large  oak.  Satisfied 
that  he  had  eluded  all  dangers,  he 
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began  his  nightly  foraging. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  most  secre- 
tive and  elusive  nocturnal  mam- 
mals, this  member  of  the  squir- 
rel family  is  actually  quite  com- 
mon in  our  woodlands  and  resi- 
dential areas.  Small  in  size,  com- 
pared to  his  cousins,  the  gray  and 
fox  squirrels,  the  flying  squirrel 
is  one  of  our  most  intriguing 
mammals.  Incapable  of  true 
flight,  he  accomplishes  his  aerial 
acrobatics  with  the  aid  of  thin 
flaps  of  skin  stretched  between 
his  wrist  and  ankle.  With  arms 
and  legs  extended,  these  mem- 
branes and  his  flat  body  act  as 
an  aerodynamic  wing,  permitting 
him  to  glide  for  great  distances 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
With  his  flat  tail  acting  as  a  rud- 
der and  his  legs  as  ailerons,  he  is 
capable  of  90°  turns  and  sudden 
but  soft  landings. 

Although  their  diet  depends  on 
the  season  and  available  food, 
flying  squirrels  are  primarily  nut 
eaters,  feeding  on  acorns,  beech- 
nuts, hickory  nuts,  and  others. 
However,  insects,  wild  grapes, 
mushrooms,  and  bark  serve  as 
delicacies  when  they  are  avail- 
able. Like  his  cousins,  he  pre- 
pares for  winter  by  carefully 
storing  large  caches  of  nuts  in 
crevices  and  hollows  of  dead 
trees.  These  provide  the  bulk  of 
his  diet  during  the  lean  months 
when  little  else  is  available. 

He  makes  his  home  in  the 
cavities  of  old,  dead  trees.  Rarely 
will  he  construct  a  complete  nest 
of  his  own.  Most  commonly,  old 
flicker  or  woodpecker  holes  are 
renovated  and  lined  with  a  cush- 
ion of  finely  shredded  bark.  Any 
tree  that  will  support  a  cavity 
may  be  used,  but  hardwoods  such 
as  oaks  and  hickories  are  pre- 
ferred. Occasionally  a  family  of 
flying  squirrels  will  even  take  up 
residence  in  a  bird  house,  attic, 
or  garage,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
their  human  neighbors. 

decretive  as  he  appears,  he  does 
not  live  a  solitary  life.  He  is  act- 
ually quite  gregarious,  living  in 
community  nests.  The  general 
number  in  a  nest  is  four  to  six, 
although  as  many  as  50  animals 
have  been  recovered  from  one 


nest.  The  community  nest  grows 
in  size  during  the  winter,  as  the 
tiny  animals  seek  benefit  of  the 
warmth. 

Adapted  for  night  activity,  the 
disproportionately  large  eyes  en- 
able excellent  vision  in  dim  light, 
but  are  rather  poor  in  bright  sun- 
light. His  skeleton  is  extremely 
fragile  and  light,  a  condition 
necessary  for  the  aerial  activity. 
His  teeth  are  adapted  for  feeding 
on  hard  nuts.  Two  pairs  of  large 
front  incisor  teeth  gnaw  a  cir- 
cular hole  in  the  shell  and  scoop 
out  the  meat.  Flattened  molars 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth  enable 
grinding  of  the  food  before  swal- 
lowing. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  his 
apparent  scarcity  is  his  time  of 
activity.  He  begins  his  nightly 
foraging  about  one-half  hour 
after  sunset  and  returns  to  the 
nest  shortly  before  sunrise.  Dur- 
ing the  night  his  activity  varies 
according  to  his  needs.  After 
emerging  from  the  nest,  his  first 
concern  is  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
which  was  aroused  during  the 
long  day.  After  pacifying  his 
hunger  he  may  romp  through  the 
trees  in  a  game  of  tag  with  others 
in  the  area  or  he  may  lounge  on 
a  limb  to  let  his  breakfast  digest. 

As  the  night  wears  on,  he 
again  begins  to  feed  around  2:00 
A.M.  After  finishing  dinner  he 
may  investigate  the  forest  floor, 
looking  for  a  tender  morsel  of 
lichens  or  insects  as  a  dessert,  or 
he  may  do  some  renovating  and 


cleaning  in  the  nest.  In  the  last 
hour  or  so  before  retiring  to  his 
nest,  he  again  feeds  voraciously, 
for  this  meal  must  carry  him 
through  the  day  until  darkness 
once  again  envelopes  the  wood- 
lot.  One  final  trip  to  a  near-by 
stream  for  a  nightcap  and  it's 
back  to  the  dark  security  of  the 
nest  before  the  sun  awakens  the 
daytime  creatures. 

During  the  late  winter  months, 
changes  occur  in  the  flying  squir- 
rel community.  Females  begin  to 
leave  the  large  winter  nest  to 
construct  smaller  nursery  nests 
where  they  will  raise  the  young. 
Breeding  usually  occurs  in  late 
February  or  March  and  the 
young  are  born  about  40  days 
later,  sometime  in  April  or  early 
May. 

Although  the  four  to  six,  blind, 
pink,  and  naked  babies  are  only 
2  V£ -inches  long  and  weigh  V4  of 
an  ounce,  they  can  be  readily 
identified  as  flying  squirrels.  The 
flap  of  skin  is  already  present 
and  their  unopened  eyes  appear 
grotesquely  large. 


he  female  squirrel  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  mother.  If  disturb- 
ed, she  will  move  her  helpless 
young  to  a  new  nest,  one  by  one, 
carrying  them  in  her  mouth  by 
the  flap  of  skin  on  their  sides. 
She  also  reacts  quickly  to  any 
warning  calls  from  her  brood.  If 
disturbed  in  her  nest,  she  be- 
comes extremely  aggressive,  at- 


Even  at  a  few  days  of  age,  young 
flying  squirrels  have  the  char- 
acteristic flap  of  skin  between 
the  front  and  hind  legs.  These 
were  photographed  several 
$b  years  ago  at  the  Rocky  Mount 
Zoo.  If  young  flying  squir- 
rels, or  the  young  of  any 
wildlife  are  found,  it  is 
best  to  leave  them  alone. 
The  parents  are  usually  near- 
by. Almost  constant  attention 
is  required  to  rear  them  suc- 
cessfully. It's  best  not  to  try. 

PHOTO  BY  JIM  LEE 
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tacking  all  comers  regardless  of 
size.  Lying  on  her  back  in  the 
nest,  she  offers  quick  snaps  of 
all  four  feet  and  a  growling 
sound  to  any  intruder.  More 
frightening  than  damaging,  this 
will  usually  discourage  the 
would-be  trespasser. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  re- 
moving some  dead  elms  from  a 
trout  hatchery  in  New  York  State 
when  we  found  a  nest  of  five 
young  flying  squirrels  in  a  cavity 
near  the  top  of  a  tree  we  had  just 
cut.  Since  the  nest  was  destroy- 
ed, I  gathered  up  the  four  sur- 
viving young  and  put  them  in  my 
hat  on  the  seat  of  a  truck.  Curi- 
ous as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
mother,  I  began  searching  the 
treetops.  Sure  enough,  as  the 
crew  of  men  moved  to  other 
trees,  she  glided  down  to  her 
demolished  nest  to  seek  the 
young. 

Remembering  that  a  female 
will  move  her  young  to  safety,  I 
carefully  put  the  babies  back 
near  the  nest.  After  smelling 
each  of  the  young,  she  left  the 
nest  and  began  gliding  among 
the  trees  over  our  heads.  In  fact, 


as  the  men  returned  to  their 
work  she  began  dive-bomb  at- 
tacks on  those  nearest  her  young. 
Hoping  she  would  come  to  the 
rescue  of  her  young,  we  left  the 
area.  Upon  my  return  several 
hours  later,  I  found  she  had  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  four  blind 
and  helpless  young.  To  save  them 
from  sure  death,  I  scooped  them 
up  and  carried  them  home.  By 
feeding  them  on  skim  milk  from 
an  eye  dropper  I  succeeded  in 
raising  three.  Two  were  later  re- 
leased as  soon  as  they  could  take 
care  of  themselves  and  one, 
whom  I  named  "Buttons"  be- 
cause of  his  large,  black  eyes,  we 
kept  for  a  pet. 

Extremely  intelligent,  he  soon 
learned  to  recognize  his  friends 
and  the  "do's  and  don'ts"  of 
living  in  a  house.  His  favorite 
pastime  was  to  wait  patiently  on 
a  curtain  rod  until  someone  he 
knew  entered  the  room.  Then 
down  he  would  swoop  landing  on 
a  shoulder  where  he  would 
proudly  ride  until  forced  off.  The 
large  flower  pot  on  the  book  shelf 
was  his  favorite  place  to  store 
little  morsels  of  food  for  future 


need.  Much  to  our  dismay,  there 
usually  was  a  large  pile  of  dirt  on 
the  shelf  as  a  reminder  of  his  ac- 
tivities. 

Only  once  did  we  fear  for  his 
life.  Because  flying  squirrels 
need  fresh  water,  he  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  drink  from 
the  toilet  bowl.  Luckily  we  heard 
the  splash  and  retrieved  him. 
Since  they  are  fairly  adept  swim- 
mers, we  were  more  concerned 
that  he  might  develop  pneu- 
monia. After  a  thorough  drying 
he  was  as  good  as  new,  but  he 
had  acquired  a  definite  fear  of 
the  bathroom. 

To  make  a  long  story  short, 
Buttons  lived  with  us  for  three 
years  as  a  very  delightful  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  He  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  a  tumor. 

Few  people  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  these  crea- 
tures first  hand.  They  are  a  most 
exciting  and  sociable  member  of 
our  wildlife  community.  The 
next  time  you  are  out  in  the 
woods  during  the  evening,  sit 
quietly  and  you  may  be  joined 
by  a  flying  squirrel  out  for  his 
nightly  exercise.  ^ 
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Flying  squirrels  are  well  equipped  for 
their  forest  existence.  Large  eyes  aid  in 
finding  food  and  in  keeping  out  of  trou- 
ble at  night;  sensitive  ears  can  detect 
tiny  sounds.  These  tree  dwellers  are  not 
game  animals  and  should  not  be  shot. 
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Fooling 
The  Fish  Crow 


by  Frank  Mooney 

Hallsboro,  N.  C. 


As  I  crossed  the  fence  I  was  careful  not  to 
touch  the  electric  wire  that  was  on  a  post  about  six 
inches  above  ground.  It  was  dark  and  the  pigs  were 
still  under  the  shelter  where  grunts  and  soft  snor- 
ing could  be  heard  some  distances  in  the  calm,  pre- 
dawn darkness.  The  camouflage  clothing  was  com- 
fortable now,  but  I  knew  after  the  sun  came  up  it 
would  be  another  story.  The  automatic  gun  under 
my  arm  felt  good,  because  fishing  tackle  had  been 
my  companion  for  several  months,  and  by  now  my 
trigger  finger  had  begun  to  itch.  A  few  days  before 
this,  my  hunting  partner  Cecil  (Buddy)  Reeves  and 
I  had  planned  to  rendezvous  at  the  pig  pen.  I  sta- 
tioned myself  about  middle  way  of  the  pen  which 
was  located  on  the  edge  of  a  big  swamp. 

Several  days  before  this  I  was  walking  down  near 
the  pig  pasture  to  see  a  farm  pond  that  had  been 
excavated  nearby,  when  40  or  50  fish  crows  flushed 
from  the  pasture  and  swiftly  flew  into  the  swamp. 
I  forgot  all  about  the  pond  when  I  saw  that  many 
crows  together  and  immediately  made  plans  to  am- 
bush them.  Cecil  was  all  for  it,  so  a  few  days  later 
we're  stumbling  around  in  the  dark  trying  to  find 
a  .suitable  blind  in  an  almost  open  pasture.  We 
knew  to  put  up  a  blind  the  crows  had  not  been  used 
to  seeing  would  be  like  putting  up  a  scarecrow. 

It  was  getting  light  enough  to  see,  so  I  eased  on 
my  head  net  which  my  wife  had  carefully  sewn  on 
to  the  frame  of  an  old  pair  of  sunglasses.  This  frame 
keeps  the  head  net  from  twisting  around  on  your 
head  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
clothing  when  fooling  a  fish  crow.  A  clever  crow 
can  spot  a  human's  face  a  100  yards  away.  The 
mosquitoes  had  started  to  buzz  a  little  so  the  net 
was  serving  a  dual  purpose. 

The  sound  "car"  "car"  came  from  the  swamp;  un- 
consciously I  gripped  the  gun  tighter  as  I  turned  to 
face  the  sound.  I  was  silently  hoping  that  the  black 
rascal  was  telling  his  friends  that  breakfast  was 
being  served  at  pig  alley.  Cecil  was  hidden  along 
the  fence  about  a  100  yards  to  my  left,  and  he 
hastily  broke  out  the  caller  and  started  "talking 
crow."  Now  several  crows  were  discussing  the  news 
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The  author  models  the  camouflage  suit  and  head  net  used  to 
stay  hidden  from  the  fish  crows.  From  the  looks  of  the  day's 
results,  it  must  work. 


and  homing  dead  center  for  the  tree  under  which 
I  was  standing.  I  was  as  tense  as  a  boy  at  his  first 
birthday  party.  The  seven  crows  were  tree-top  level 
as  I  opened  fire;  one  crow  spun  crazily  to  the 
ground  to  land  with  a  loud  thud  in  the  maze  of  pig 
tracks.  Cecil's  crow  talk  convinced  the  rest  to  circle 
again,  and  I  collected  two  more  before  they  hastily 
departed  for  a  less  crowded  environment. 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the  crows  pre- 
ferred the  spot  that  I  was  trying  to  defend,  and  on 
several  occasions  my  gun  barrel  was  too  hot  to 
touch.  The  pigs  had  ventured  out  and  several  sows 
with  small  piglets  sniffed  at  us  suspiciously.  Until 
I  had  hunted  around  hogs  I  did  not  realize  that 
their  scenting  ability  was  so  efficient.  That  morning 
I  put  a  crow  up  on  a  stump  where  I  thought  it 
would  be  out  of  reach  of  the  sows,  but  one  came 
near,  got  the  scent  and  crawled  part  way  up  on  the 
stump  to  get  her  prize.  That  was  the  first  pig  that 
I  had  ever  seen  "eat  crow."  A  pig  can  birddog  a 
dove  with  ease,  when  the  hunter  grasses  one  over 
hog-down  corn.  I  have  had  several  foot  races  with 
sharp-scented  hogs. 

I  watched  in  amusement  as  two  crows  landed  on 
the  fence  beside  the  hog  feeder  then  quickly  helped 
themselves  to  a  free  meal  of  hog  feed  where  the  lid 
of  the  feeder  was  broken  off.  The  two  would  eat  a 
while  then  hop  back  on  the  fence  for  a  quick  look, 
then  back  to  breakfast  again.  The  shooting  was 
good  because  the  sly  critters  came  in  singles  and  in 
two's  and  three's;  however,  when  a  large  bunch 
comes  together  the  unharmed  ones  (which  usually 
numbers  many)  learn  a  quick  unforgotten  lesson 
in  gunsmoke  and  false  calling. 

The  shooting  was  more  fun  than  duck  hunting, 
because  the  action  was  furious  at  times  with  no 
worry  of  limits  or  shooting  the  wrong  bird.  By 
eight  o'clock  I  had  shot  a  box  of  shells,  and  the 
wiser  birds  had  retreated  back  to  the  swamp.  We 
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One  trick  that  sometimes  helps  bring  in  more  crows,  is  the 
use  of  the  downed  birds  as  decoys.  Here,  a  hunter  places  a 
dead  crow  in  a  tree  for  this  purpose. 


had  accounted  for  about  20  crows,  give  or  take  two 
or  three  which  the  sows  had  dined  on.  The  crow 
population  is  seldom  hurt  by  overgunning,  because 
the  sly,  black  rascals  learn  from  experience.  Crows 
can  associate  with  man,  and  still  thrive  in  large 
numbers. 

There  are  several  things  that  can  add  much  to 
your  crow  hunting  success,  whether  it's  the  fish 
crow  or  common  crow.  Camouflage  clothing  is  a 
must  to  consistently  fool  the  sharp-eye  crow,  a  piece 
of  netting  can  be  invaluable  when  cover  for  a 
natural  blind  is  not  available.  A  sheath  knife  or 
small  axe  can  add  much  in  the  construction  of  a 
hastily  built  blind,  or  remove  a  limb  that  hinders 
a  fast  swing  with  the  shotgun. 

Crow  hunting  is  like  most  other  types  of  hunt- 
ing. Knowing  where  the  game  is  located  can  spell 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Most 
anyone  can  bust  a  few  crows  if  they  happen  to 
stumble  on  to  their  hangout;  however,  the  hunter 
that  consistently  makes  these  black  rascals  bite  the 
dust  does  a  lot  of  careful  preseason  scouting,  asking 
local  farmers,  etc.  Like  ducks  and  geese,  crows  have 
flight  paths  traveled  regularly  from  feeding  or 
roosting  areas.  When  the  hunter  is  stationed  on  one 
of  the  paths,  the  odds  are  in  his  favor. 

One  trait  of  the  crow  has  been  dwelled  on  many 
times,  but  it  is  important  and  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  hunter.  When  the  gunner  uses  this 
to  his  advantage  it  can  add  greatly  to  the  game  bag 
— if  the  shots  are  true.  The  crow  when  alarmed  or 
shot  at  while  coming  in  to  your  set-up  will  always 
high-tail  it  back  the  way  it  came.  If  several  black 
rascals  come  sneaking  in  together,  let  some  get  past 
the  blind  before  blasting  into  the  ranks;  this  way 
you  get  a  chance  at  the  leaders. 

Most  any  gun  will  blast  a  thieving  crow  in  a  corn 
patch  or  apple  orchard.  It's  best  to  use  your  pet 
gun,  or  one  that  will  help  you  bag  a  limit  of  quail 


or  ducks  later  on.  A  crow  is  not  a  hard  bird  to 
kill,  but  while  making  a  tight  circle  or  some  aerial 
maneuver,  that  they  are  known  for,  leaves  a  lot  of 
space  around  the  target.  Low  brass  IV2  or  8's  are 
powerful  enough  for  these  tricky  fliers.  Too  tight 
patterns  will  not  allow  for  a  slight  mistake  in  lead, 
so  a  wide  charge  of  pellets  can  often  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  a  hit  or  miss,  or  even  a  double 
when  tightly  bunched  together. 

Checking  with  farmers  can  often  put  you  on  a 
hot  spot  that  otherwise  would  be  overlooked.  Espec- 
ially in  the  springtime  when  corn  sprouts  are  push- 
ing through  moist  soft  earth,  this  seems  to  be  a 
delicacy  for  the  crow,  along  with  soybeans  and 
other  grains. 

I  had  an  entertaining  experience  with  a  fish  crow 
that  morning.  We  had  fixed  several  crow  silhouet- 
tes by  bending  clothes  hangers  to  resemble  a  crow, 
then  covered  them  with  black  cloth.  Early  that 
morning  I  fixed  the  decoy  on  a  stump  that  was  in- 
side the  fence,  but  as  the  predawn  darkness  gave 
away  to  daylight,  I  decided  to  move  and  forgot  to 
take  the  decoy.  Later  that  morning  a  crow  came  in 
low  over  the  decoy.  It  was  beyond  gun-range  so  I 
watched  in  amazement  as  the  black  rascal  quickly 
circled  the  silhouette  several  times  just  a  few  feet 
above  ground,  before  he  hastily  took  off  for  the 
swamp.  In  all  probability,  that  crow  was  mumbling 
to  himself  when  he  left  that  decoy,  because  the  sil- 
houette would  seem  to  vanish  everytime  the  crow 
was  directly  overhead. 

Here  are  some  tips  to  distinguish  the  fish  crow 
from  the  common  crow.  The  fish  crow  is  about  17 
inches  in  over-all  length,  a  bit  smaller  than  the 
common  crow.  The  fish  crow's  call  is  a  nasal  "car" 
"car"  much  like  the  young  of  the  common  crow.  It 
inhabits  beaches,  river  valleys,  large  swamps,  and 
soars  on  wings  more  pointed  near  the  tips.  This 
crow  is  especially  fond  of  dead  fish,  with  crust- 
aceans, eggs  and  young  of  other  birds  making  up  a 
large  part  of  its  diet.  The  fish  crow  inhabits  the 
East  Coast  down  into  the  southeastern  part  of 
Texas.  This  crow  does  not  range  far  inland,  where- 
as the  common  crow  covers  most  of  the  states. 

The  common  crow  is  about  20  inches  in  size,  with 
fields  and  woods  more  to  its  liking.  This  crow  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  little  more  intelligent  about  the 
ways  of  man.  This  crow  also  feeds  on  dead  carrion 
found  along  highways.  The  common  crow's  voice 
is  a  more  "caw"  "caw"  and  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  fish  crow. 

The  place  where  Cecil  Reeves  and  I  had  the  lively 
shoot  has  already  had  another  large  gathering  of 
crows,  and  the  farmer  was  talking  to  me  the  other 
day  about  all  the  crows  and  the  havoc  they  played 
with  the  feed. 

The  encroachment  of  civilization,  pollution  and 
insecticides  are  the  great  threats  to  the  crow  pop- 
ulation— not  the  hunter's  gun.  This  great  sport  bird 
is  classified  as  a  nongame  bird,  but  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  is  spent  to  enjoy  this  great  pastime.  I  hope 
old  Corvus  ossijragus  is  around  for  many  moons  to 
come  ...  ± 
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Kerr  Reservoir  Fishing 

Contest 


Joe  Tucker  (left)  and  Frank  Flemming,  flank  the  impressive 
trophies  to  be  won  by  fishermen  in  the  Kerr  Reservoir  contest 
June  13  and  14.  Contest  Headquarters  will  be  the  Tarheel 
Marina  at  Satterwhite  Point. 


B 


IG  fish  are  no  novelty  to  Kerr  Reservoir;  and 
of  late,  this  sprawling  hydroelectric,  flood  control 
lake  on  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  border  has 
gained  a  national  reputation  for  some  giant,  land- 
locked striped  bass.  Come  the  13th  and  14th  of  this 
month,  fishermen  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
will  have  chance  to  sample  some  of  this  fishing 
during  the  First  Annual  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, Kerr  Lake  Bass  and  Rockfish  Tournament. 

The  angling  for  both  these  species  was  excellent 
during  May  and  should  continue  right  through 
contest  time.  A  report  of  a  largemouth  of  better 
than  13  pounds  and  several  rock  of  over  20  pounds 
make  the  contest  look  like  a  sure  thing. 

And  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  catches  shape 
up  to  one  of  the  biggest  attractions  ever  offered  in 
this  area.  First  prize  for  the  largest  rock  and  large- 
mouth  are  Skeeter  boats,  equipped  with  18  hp 
Evinrude  motors,  and  companion  Long  trailers, 
plus  beautiful  trophies.  The  other  prizes  read  like 
a  sporting  goods  catalog  and  add  up  to  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  outdoor  fun. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any  person  with  a  valid 


By  Duane  Raver 


North  Carolina  or  Virginia  fishing  license.  The 
entry  fee  is  $7,  payable  at  the  time  of  entry.  The 
tournament  will  begin  exactly  at  5:00  a.m.  eastern 
daylight  time,  Saturday,  June  13,  and  closes  at  5:00 
p.m.  Sunday  June  14.  You  must  register  before 
fishing.  Fishing  is  permitted  anywhere  on  Kerr 
Reservoir  with  the  following  exceptions:  fishing  is 
prohibited  within  100  yards  of  another  contestant's 
boat  or  within  100  yards  of  any  marina  without 
express  permission  from  the  marina  management. 
Fishing  is  also  prohibited  behind  John  H.  Kerr 
Dam  and  on  opposite  side  of  Clarksville,  Virginia 
bridge. 

Three  official  weighing  stations  will  be  provided, 
one  of  them  within  a  15-minute  run  of  just  about 
anywhere  on  the  reservoir. 

It  is  shaping  up  to  be  a  real  battle,  with  plenty 
of  trophy  fish  awaiting  the  area's  best  fishermen. 
To  get  in  on  the  fun,  get  your  contest  rules  and 
application  blank  from  Joe  Tucker,  WIZS  Radio, 
PO  Box  1299,  Henderson,  North  Carolina  27536,  or 
the  Henderson  Jaycees,  PO  Box  197,  Henderson, 
North  Carolina.  Time  is  short.  ± 
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The  Seventies  will  be  the  de- 
cade of  conservation.  City  people 
are  finding  out  that  the  wise  use 
of  natural  resources  is  imperative 
for  survival. 

General  magazines,  the  tele- 
vision networks  and  civic  organ- 
izations have  suddenly  discover- 
ed conservation.  Most  of  all,  pol- 
iticians are  scrambling  to  get  on 
the  conservation  bandwagon,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  1970  will 
be  the  year  of  conservation  ac- 
ceptance by  the  public,  in  theory 
if  not  in  action. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  should 
welcome  the  newcomers  to  the 
fold.  The  news  media,  public  and 
politicians  are  picking  up  a 
crusade  outdoorsmen  started  70 
years  ago. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  were 
the  first  to  decry  the  destruction 
of  America's  forests,  soils, 
streams,  prairies  and  wetlands. 
They  were  the  first  because  their 
love  of  the  outdoors  had  made 
them  aware  of  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture and  the  necessity  for  protec- 
ting wildlife  habitat  and  scenic 
grandeurs.  Outdoorsmen  were 
the  first  to  plead  for  conservation 
because  they  were  the  ones  who 
were  hiking  the  mountains  and 
fishing  the  streams.  They  saw 
what  was  happening,  but  the  city 
folk  did  not.  For  over  50  years, 
the  outdoorsman  w«s  the  only 
one  who  really  cared. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  were 
the  ones  behind  major  conserva- 
tion legislation  in  state  capitols 
and  Washington.  When  they 
could  not  get  space  in  the  news 
media,  they  started  their  own 
publications  to  warn  Americans 
of  what  was  happening  to  the 
environment. 


Hunters  and  fishermen  started 
state  fish  and  game  agencies. 
They  asked  that  they  themselves 
be  required  to  buy  licenses  and 
that  the  money  support  the  state 
agencies.  Even  today,  with  two 
minor  exceptions,  hunters  and 
fishermen  are  the  sole  support  of 
state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies; 
no  money  comes  from  the  public 
despite  the  fact  that  the  sports- 
men funds  provide  protection 
and  habitat  for  hundreds  of 
species  of  non-game  wildlife. 

Hunters  and  fishermen,  unique 
in  all  America,  asked  that  their 
fishing  reels,  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion be  taxed  so  that  funds  could 
be  increased  for  habitat  develop- 
ment and  the  purchase  of  lands 
to  be  held  in  perpetuity  for  all 
Americans. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  impos- 
ed seasons  and  bag  limits  on 
themselves  in  order  to  give  all  a 
fair  chance  to  crop  game  and  fish 
without  hurting  the  basic  breed- 
ing stock  of  each  species.  The 
outdoorsmen  formed  national  or- 
ganizations to  push  for  the  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources,  such 
as  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  Ducks  Unlimited  and 
many  others. 

Now,  after  70  years,  who  is 
going  to  be  passed  over  and  not 
given  credit  in  this  "Decade  of 
Conservation"  by  most  of  the 
mass  media  and  politicans?  You 
guessed  it — the  hunter  and  fish- 
erman! 

In  fact,  with  the  sudden  rash 
of  amateur  preservationists, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the 
hunter  will  be  the  first  attacked. 
These  sudden  discoverers  will 
think  that  game  can  be  stock- 


piled; they  don't  understand  that 
hunters  crop  only  the  annual  sur- 
plus and  that  no  game  species  in 
America  is  in  danger  of  being 
overharvested  by  sportsmen. 

It's  up  to  every  outdoorsman 
and  the  outdoor  writers  to  see 
that  hunters  and  fishermen  are 
recognized  for  their  leadership 
and  magnificent  crusades  of  the 
past  seven  decades.  As  for  the 
host  of  newcomers  to  conserva- 
tion,  sportsmen  should  say, 
"Welcome  aboard."  All  Amer- 
icans are  needed  in  the  fight  to 
use  our  natural  resources  wisely. 
Charley  Dickey 
National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation,  Inc. 

Could  Happen  Here  .  .  .? 

Animal  and  plant  life  develop- 
ed very  slowly  on  Hawaii's  vol- 
canic islands.  Evolution  in  the 
Islands  was  slow  during  an  esti- 
mated 5  million  year  history,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute 
reports. 

Native  plants  descended  from 
272  native  stocks,  which  means 
one  successful  immigrant  reach- 
ed the  Island  every  20,000  to  30,- 
000  years.  Insects  descended 
from  less  than  255  ancestral 
stocks,  about  one  successful  im- 
migrant every  20,000  years. 

The  70  native  birds  of  Hawaii 
descended  from  14  ancestral  im- 
migrants, an  average  of  one 
every  350,000  years.  Yet  in  the 
time  man  has  been  in  Hawaii,  24 
of  these  70  birds  have  become  ex- 
tinct, and  23  of  those  remaining 
are  endangered. 

Causes  of  these  declines  in- 
clude introduction  of  predators 
and  competing  birds,  but  the  pri- 
mary cause  was  change  in  habit- 
at by  clearing  land  and  filling 
water  areas.  It  is  doubtful  that 
over  hunting  caused  the  decline 
of  any  species. 

Preservation  of  Hawaii's  en- 
dangered birds  is  closely  linked 
to  meeting  their  specific  habitat 
requirements.  Hawaii,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  citizens  are  spon- 
soring studies  to  determine  these 
requirements,  but  more  effort  is 
needed.  Some  birds  may  be  lost 
if  efforts  lag.  Activities  of  people 
make  endangered  species  prob- 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 

 ( 


John  H.  Smiley,  Jr. 

Wildlife  Protector  John  H. 
Smiley,  Jr.  stationed  at  Taylors- 
ville,  Alexander  County,  was 
born  August  15,  1938  in  Haywood 
County.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Smiley,  Sr.  of 
Waynesville,  N.  C.  John  gradu- 
ated from  Waynesville  Township 
High  School.  He  served  38 
months  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  26 


months  of  this  time  aboard  a 
heavy  attack  aircraft  carrier  dur- 
ing which  time  he  completed  two 
tours  of  duty  in  the  Far  East. 
Prior  to  employment  with  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resour- 
ces Commission  he  was  employ- 
ed by  the  Champion  Paper  and 
Fibre  Company  as  a  line  crew 
leader. 

John  completed  the  Basic  Re- 
cruit School  for  Wildlife  Protec- 
tors at  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment in  Chapel  Hill  in  July  of 
1968.  He  was  employed  as  a 
Wildlife  Protector  Trainee  on 
January  1,  1969  in  district  five 
and  was  assigned  to  Lee  County. 
In  July  1969  he  was  transferred 
to  Alexander  County  as  Wildlife 
Protector. 

Mr.  Smiley  is  a  member  of 
the  Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 
Law  Enforcement  Section,  a 
member  of  the  N.  C.  Association 
of  Wildlife  Law  Enforcement 
officers  and  a  member  of  the 
Taylorsville  Jaycees. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  APRIL,  1970 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    76,290 

Total  prosecutions    1,157 

Total  convictions    1,141 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  6 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  9 

Total  cases  dismissed   .  .  1 

Total  fines  collected  $  3,484.90 
Total  costs  collected  $13,848.95 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    14,597 

Total  prosecutions    190 

Total  convictions    184 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  0 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  6 

Total  cases  dismissed  ....  0 

Total  fines  collected  .  .  . .  $  365.00 
Total  costs  collected   .  .  .  .$2,488.90 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees 
are  paid  into  the  school  funds  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel. 


Mr.  Smiley  is  married  to  the 
former  Linda  Parris  of  Sylva, 
North  Carolina  and  they  have 
three  daughters;  Katrina,  Regina 
and  Karen. 


lems.  Only  activities  of  people 
can  end  endangered  species  prob- 
lems. 

But  How? 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  try  to  do  everything  you 
can  to  save  the  Bald  Eagle.  Isn't 
there  something  that  can  be  done?  I 
live  at  Currituck,  N.  C,  on  Currituck 
Sound  and  the  Bald  Eagle  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  flying  most  anytime 
here.  We  miss  them  so  much.  They 
are  such  a  pretty  bird.  I  feel  sure 
it  is  the  pesticides.  So  many  of  our 
lovely  colored  birds  are  about  gone. 
It  seems  a  shame.  Also,  so  many 
people  are  draining  acres  and  acres 
of  land  for  miles  into  Currituck 
Sound  as  well  as  many  other  pieces 
of  water.  Polluted  water  has  killed 
so  many  fish  and  a  lot  of  other  wild 
fowl.  These  things  should  be  stopped. 
It  doesn't  take  an  expert  to  know 
what  the  trouble  for  all  this  is.  And 
there  certainly  are  a  lot  of  people 
being  paid  to  stop  these  things. 

V.  F.  Creekmore 

Moyock 

Steady  Diet 

Dear  Sir: 
Is  it  true  that  rabbit  meat  has  no 


food  value  and  that  a  diet  of  rabbit 
meat  only  will  cause  starvation?  I 
hear  this  from  many  people. 

A.  L.  Holmes 
Cedar  Creek 

Rabbit  meat  is  very  high  in 
protein,  comparing  favorably 
with  beef  or  pork.  It  is  doubtful 
anyone  would  starve  to  death  on 
a  diet  of  rabbit  meat  alone,  but 
lack  of  fats,  carbohydrates  and 
vitamins  would  likely  result  in 
death  from  one  or  more  of  sever- 
al diseases  associated  with  mal- 
nutrition or  improper  diet.  Ed. 

Almost  Everybody 

Dear  Sir: 

I  enjoy  your  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  as  I  have  been  reading  it 
for  2  years,  and  it  is  the  best  I  have 
read,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  read- 
ing it  as  long  as  I  live,  I  hope  every- 
body in  North  Carolina  gets  your 
Wildlife  books  each  month. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Danny  Helms 
Waxhaw 

Mockingbird  Solution 

Dear  Sir: 

In  your  January  issue  Mr.  Nealy 


McGinnis  wrote  of  interference  by 
Mockingbirds  on  his  Bluebird  nest- 
ing boxes.  If  he  would  consult  your 
November  1969  issue,  W.  O.  Couch 
of  Clover,  S.  C.  seems  to  have  at  least 
one  solution  to  his  problem. 

It  is  also  possible  that  these  two 
gentlemen  would  care  to  correspond 
and  compare  notes  on  the  Mocking- 
bird menace. 

Mrs.  Edward  Kraning 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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TO  KILL 

•  continued  from  page  10 

grow  crops  without  the  aid  of  in- 
secticides; tobacco  growers  often 
send  their  harvest  to  market  so 
filled  with  various  materials 
that,  according  to  one  grower 
from  Tennessee,  she  did  not  see 
one  insect  in  the  fields  last  sum- 
mer. She  did  complain,  however, 
that  each  time  she  rids  her  farm 
of  one  pest  another  takes  its 
place,  this  time  a  speckled  beetle 
that  chews  on  people,  and  not 
plants! 

And  gardeners  who  grace  their 
grounds  with  bird  feeders,  baths, 
and  houses  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  their  plants,  continue  to  use 
poison  to  kill  insects — and  their 
feathered  allies,  enticed  there  by 
the  proffered  luxury,  have  no 
way  of  knowing  which  tasty  mor- 
sel carries  death. 

"We  need  another  Rachel  Car- 
son" is  an  oft-repeated  phrase 
but  this  isn't  true.  We  each  need 
to  be  a  Rachel  Carson,  acutely 
aware  of  our  own  responsibility, 
not  only  to  our  present  genera- 
tion but  to  those  yet  unborn. 

If  we  cannot  educate  people  to 
the  folly  of  using  deadly  insecti- 
cides, then  we  shall  have  to  find 
a  group  as  dedicated  as  the  afore 
mentioned  Garden  Club  Council 
to  demand  that  manufacturers 
discontinue  the  making  of  pro- 
ducts that  may,  in  time,  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  a 
truly  silent  spring.  When  wild- 
life cannot  survive,  neither  can 
man.  ± 


You  may  have  heard  the  expression  "I  had  them  eating:  out  of  my  hand,"  but  you 
probably  never  expected  to  see  it  done  with  fish — particularly  with  a  bass  of  better 
than  6  pounds.  Some  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  A.  G.  Andrews  of  RFD  1,  Wendell,  put  a 
bass  of  about  7  inches  in  a  water  hole  in  the  Archer's  Lodge  community.  He  named 
the  bass  "Bill"  and  began  to  feed  the  fish  regularly.  Bill  acquired  a  friend  or  two  who 
also  share  the  handouts,  and  the  fish  now  recognize  foot  steps  approaching  the  pond, 
or  other  noise,  and  come  eagerly  for  grasshoppers  or  other  live  food  offerings  held 
close  to  the  water's  surface.  Now  you've  seen  it! 


To  increase  the  productivity  of  a  Tarheel 
trout  stream,  L.  E.  Gallup  of  Cary,  N.  C, 
installed  one  of  his  automatic  fish  feed- 
ers. These  devices  dispense  the  correct 
amount  of  commercial  trout  pellets  auto- 
matically at  predetermined  intervals.  The 
feeder  pictured  was  suspended  directly 
over  the  stream  and  has  its  own  battery. 
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1.  CAMPGROUNDS  get  congested  at  times, 
so  watch  that  child  and  watch  your  speed. 
Keep  children  away  from  campfires  and 
outdoor  cooking  facilities  which  should  be 
used  by  adults. 

2.  ON  DOCKS,  piers  and  around  water  in 
general,  children  are  inclined  to  get  care- 
less. Let  them  learn  to  swim  at  an  early 
age.  Teach  them  self-confidence.  Children 
should  have  qualified  adult  supervision 
when  in  or  near  water. 

3.  IN  BOATING,  water  skiing  and  swimming, 
obey  the  rules.  This  goes  double  where 
children  are  involved.  See  that  approved 
safety  equipment  is  worn,  carried  or  kept 
near  at  hand  for  emergencies,  as  specified 
by  law.  Go  a  step  farther  and  'watch  that 
child'! 

4.  OUR  MOUNTAINS  are  beautiful.  Get  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  beauty  by  keeping 
tab  on  the  children.  Youngsters  are  ex- 
ploratory by  nature  and  do  not  realize  the 
hazards  of  rough  terrain  and  steep  cliffs. 
Keep  them  close  to  you. 

UNFAMILIAR  TERRITORY  should  be 
avoided.  Tall  weeds,  heavy  undergrowth 
and  swamps  may  harbor  poisonous  snakes, 
insects,  poison  ivy  and  debris  that  can 
cause  serious  injury  or  death.  Children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  roam  in  such 
places. 
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Many  of  our  shore-bird  visitors  are  here  only 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks  during  their  migra- 
tions during  spring  and  fall.  The  sanderling, 
however,  apparently  leaves  a  non-breeding 
population  along  our  coast  the  year  round.  The 
rest  journey  on  to  Arctic  islands  for  nesting. 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt 
and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  re- 
newable resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives 
for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photo- 
graphs dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of- 
doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials 
published. 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  published  at  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  offices,  Motor 
Vehicles  Building,  1100  New  Bern  Ave.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  27601. 


Second  class  postage  paid  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27602. 


SUBSCRIPTION— One  dollar  per  year,  two  dol- 
lars for  two  years.  Make  remittance  payable  to 
WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any 
employee  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
may  accept'  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be  for- 
warded to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
27602.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 


Wildlife  circulation  this  issue  104,964 
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Where  the  sea  meets  the  land 
is  a  place  of  constant  fascina- 
tion. The  beach  draws  young 
and  old  with  a  wide  range  of 
activities  for  everyone.  The  shell 
collector  can  spend  hours 
searching  the  sands;  the  fisher- 
man works  the  sloughs  and 
pockets;  the  swimmer  basks  in 
the  tingling  surf.  Such  is  the 
area  pictured  from  above  on 
our  cover,  with  the  terns  wheel- 
ing in  search  of  food.  Painting 
by  Ches  Crow. 


Its  History  and  Adventures 

North  Carolina 
Shell  Club 

By  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

"CP 

eashells  and  men  were  closely  associated 
even  before  the  dawn  of  civilization  .  .  .  when 
primitive  men  gathered  shells,  oysters,  clams  and 
other  kinds  of  mollusks  along  the  seashores  for 
food,  implements,  ornaments,  money.  In  some 
areas  where  no  stone  was  available,  nearly  all 
domestic  utensils,  including  knives  and  axes  were 
made  of  shells."  R.  Tucker  Abbott. 

"Last  Saturday  week,  in  the  Board  Room  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a 
new  hobby  came  into  being  ..."  so  I  wrote  in 
the  March  17,  1957  News  and  Observer  "Out- 
of-Doors  in  Carolina"  column. 

Shell  enthusiasts  had  sent  out  word  over  the 
state  for  an  organization  meeting  of  those  interest- 
ed in  the  collections  of  sea  and  land  shells  and 
the  study  of  mollusks,  to  be  held  on  March  9.  The 
new  club  was  fortunate  in  getting  off  to  a  good 
start;  the  museum,  its  Director,  Harry  T.  Davis 
and  staff  were  gracious  hosts;  the  Board  Room 
was  an  excellent  place  to  display  the  many  fine  col- 
lections brought  along.  All  were  surprised  at  the 
turnout,  people  coming  from  well  over  a  hundred 
miles  and  from  coast  to  upper  Piedmont. 

Officers  elected:  President,  The  Rev.  G.  Scott 
Turner,  Buies  Creek,  N.  C;  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Max  Rogers,  High  Point,  N.  C;  Sec-Treas.,  Mrs. 
Edward  Wooten,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Sec-  Treas., 
Mr.  E.  M.  Walker,  Buies  Creek,  N.  C;  Executive 
Committee,  Mr.  Harry  T.  Davis,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Wooten,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

It  was  proposed  the  club  hold  quarterly  meet- 
ings to  receive  information,  exchange  specimens, 
arrange  collecting  trips  and  such.  The  hope  was 
that  amateur  collectors  and  trained  conchologists 
would  meet  in  friendly,  helpful  sessions.  (And 
throughout  its  thirteen  years,  this  has  been  real- 
ized.) Dues  have  been  $1.00  a  year,  but  may  be 
raised  in  1971.* 

SHELLS!  What  glamour,  romance,  history, 
beauty  and  utility  they  represent!  Delving  into 
their  history  one  learns  there  are  some  100,000 
known  species — and  of  these  90  percent  are  a 
half-inch  or  less  in  size — and  thousands  no  larger 
than  a  grain  of  sand.    At  the  other  extreme  are 

*If  interested,  join  now.  Send  $1.00  to  our  new  efficient  Sec- 
Treas.,  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Dixon,  711  Parker  St.,  Durham,  N.  C.  27701. 
(We'd  love  to  have  you.) 
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A  real  prize  for  the  shell  collector  is  the  Scotch  Bonnet,  North 
Carolina's  State  Shell.  Finding  one  is  a  real  challenge  since 
they  are  anything  but  common  along  our  coast. 


some  huge  snails  two  feet  long,  and  the  largest 
clam  is  3-4  feet  and  may  weigh  up  to  500  pounds. 
Some  clam!  And  fabrics  and  other  designers  have 
been  ispired  by  the  various  colors,  designs  and 
shapes  of  shells. 

At  this  organization  meeting  some  books  on 
shells  and  the  sea  were  on  display,  one  of  the  finest 
being  the  large  (and  expensive)  AMERICAN  SEA- 
SHELLS  by  R.  Tucker  Abbott.  (See  leading  quote.) 
Tucker  Abbott's  books  are  the  "Bible"  of  shell 
enthusiasts,  as  Peterson's  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE 
BIRDS  is  to  birders.  ('61)  Tucker  brought  out 
a  small  paperback  (illustrated)  guide  HOW  TO 
KNOW  THE  AMERICAN  MARINE  SHELLS 
which  (at  the  time)  sold  for  $.75. 

Other  books  on  display,  connected  with  shells 
and  the  sea,  included  Rachel  Carson's  THE  SEA 
AROUND  US  and  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  SEA. 
(These  books  had  sold  over  a  million  copies,  and 
had  been  translated  into  eighteen  languages.) 

Since  shell  club  members  were — and  are — en- 
tranced with  both  shells  and  seas,  and  since  both 
are,  in  the  main,  so  closely  connected,  I  am  going 
to  quote  from  the  lady:  "A  world  of  teeming  life 
where  the  sea  meets  the  land.  With  shore  life 
whose  patterns  go  back  half  a  billion  years,  when 
the  ancestors  of  sponges  and  jellyfish,  snails  and 
crabs  flourished  in  the  Cambrian  Seas  .  .  .  The 
seashores  of  the  world  may  be  divided  into  three 
basic  types  .  .  .  the  rugged  shores  of  rocks,  the 
sand  beaches,  and  the  coral  reefs,  and  all  their 
associated  features  .  .  .  each  with  its  typical  com- 
munity of  plants  and  animals  .  .  .  Our  Atlantic 
Coast  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  world  that  provide 
clear  examples  of  each  of  these  types."  Here  in 
our  part  of  the  South  it  is  the  Sand  Rim. 

At  this  meeting  the  museum's  Information  Cir- 
cular "Introduction  to  Malacology  and  Concholo- 
gy"  was  given  free  to  members.  I've  just  checked 
with  the  museum,  this  circular  is  still  available 
and  is  being  mailed  free  on  request.  (Which  today, 
is  something!)  If  interested  in  shells,  do  send  for 
it,  and  study  it  carefully.  It  explains  clearly  much 
you  need  to  know. 
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And  right  now  seems  the  time  to  introduce  the 
club's  very  knowledgeable  and  efficient  historian, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Johnson,  better  known  to  shellers 
as  "Charlotte  J."  who  then  and  there  began  to 
collect  the  history  of  the  club,  as  well  as  much 
information  on  shells,  and  has  kept  it  up  ever 
since.  I  have  with  me  this  giant  scrap  book,  fit- 
tingly labeled  "SNIPS  and  SNAPS  and  SIDE- 
LIGHTS," which  she  has  graciously  loaned  me  to 
"mine"  for  highlights  of  the  history  for  this  article. 
(And  naturally,  I  am  both  pleased  and  proud  to 
find  in  it  some  thirty  or  more  "Out-of-Doors  in 
Carolina" — for  while  I've  not  been  able  to  attend 
all  the  meetings  by  any  means,  I  am  a  charter 
member,  have  been  to  many — and  they  all  get  into 
my  outdoors  column  in  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer).  Charlotte  J.  has  a  fine  shell  collection  of 
her  own,  and  is  considered  one  of  Raleigh's  "shell 
authorities." 

Perhaps  here  we  should  go  technical  for  a  few 
moments,  regarding  the  terms  Mollusks,  Conchol- 
ogy  and  Malacology.  Mollusks  (the  PHYLUM  Mol- 
lusca)  "are  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  groups 
of  animals.  For  over  half  a  billion  years  species 
of  mollusks  have  been  common  in  the  seas;  some 
kinds  also  live  in  fresh  water,  a  few  on  land. 
Mollusks  are  of  two  general  groups:  univalves 
and  bivalves.  Univalves  have  one  shell  and  are  gen- 
erally curled  up  in  a  snail-like  spiral  "the  soft  part 
of  the  animal  being  hitched  to  its  shell  near  the 
apex,  or  top,  by  one  strong  muscle.  The  foot 
propels  the  creature  and  can  be  withdrawn  when 
it  is  resting  or  hiding."  Bivalves  are  two  shells 
hinged  together,  as  oysters,  clams,  with  the  crea- 
ture attached  to  the  hinged  part  by  one  or  two 
strong  muscles,  on  either  side. 

The  study  of  the  beautiful  shells  that  most  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  is  known  as  Conchology, 
while  Malacology  includes  structure  and  function 
of  all  body  parts,  as  well  as  their  ecology,  gene- 
tics, evolution,  diseases,  etc.  (Again  let  me  em- 
phasize, if  a  beginner,  and  interested,  send  for 
that  circular.) 

And  now,  let's  cease  being  technical  and  think 
of  the  sheer  beauty  of  shells:  "The  beauty  of 
shells  is,  like  the  beauty  of  butterflies,  stirs  the 
poetic  sense  and  results  in  such  names  as  star  shells, 
moon  shells,  Florida  bubbles,  and  zigzag  peri- 
winkles. So  delicate,  so  beautiful,  so  fragile  are 
those  children  of  the  sea  that  they,  like  snow- 
flakes,  seem  to  possess  beauty  for  beauty's  sake, 
beauty  beyond  the  needs  of  utility."  So  writes 
Edwin  Way  Teale,  after  some  time  on  the  various 
beaches  of  the  South  on  his  famous  wandering  trip 
NORTH  WITH  THE  SPRING.  ( If  you  are  a  Teale 
fan,  I've  just  heard  all  four  of  his  "season  books" 
are  now  out  in  paperbacks.  Wonderful!) 

Our  North  Carolina  Shell  Club  is  fortunate  in 
that  it  can  draw  on  the  museum  for  its  annual 
meetings  in  Raleigh,  and  call  upon  its  director 
and  personnel  for  advice,  suggestions,  etc.,  And  also 
the    "Triangle    Universities" — UNC,    Duke,  and 
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Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Johnson  is  the  Shell  Club's  efficient  historian 
and  compiler  of  the  Club's  bulging  scrap  book. 


NCSU — usually  have  shell  enthusiasts,  or  experts, 
many  of  them  members.  Many  of  our  other  uni- 
versities and  colleges  also  have  shell  enthusiasts. 
And  down  at  Morehead  City,  Hugh  J.  Porter,  at 
the  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research,  is  all  kinds 
of  help  especially  when  we  are  at  the  coast  and 
want  water  trips. 

During  an  autumn  meeting  at  Morehead  City, 
we  went  to  the  home  of  our  then  youngest  mem- 
ber, 6th-grader  Clarke  Gaskill,  of  Morehead.  Was 
he  enthusiastic,  and  did  he  know  his  shells!  He 
also  had  many  books  on  shells,  and  fortunately,  his 
father  and  mother  are  interested  and  enthusiastic, 
they  often  have  collecting  trips  together.  (How  fine 
when  a  family  can  share  a  hobby  and  trips.  If 
there  were  more  of  it,  would  there  be  the  vandalism 
and  troubles  we  have  with  youth  today?) 

That  trip  was  one  of  several  we  have  had  to 
Morehead  and  the  Institute  through  the  years.  And 
with  some,  we  have  had  good  weather,  and  water 
and  collecting  trips.  So  many  fine  trips  we  have 
had,  to  various  parts  of  the  state — and  a  few  out 
of  state. 

Too,  we  need  to  stop  and  take  note  of  some  of 
the  fine  collections,  and  of  the  interesting  tales 
and  legends  about  them,  as  those,  with  President 
Scott  Turner's  outstanding  collection  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Many  of  the  individual  shells  have 
fascinating  stories — both  fact  and  legend — and  at 
one  meeting  as  we  had  a  few  spare  moments  he 
would  take  some  of  us  on  a  personal  tour.  Thus 
the  "St.  James  Scallop"  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Crusaders,  who  carried  part  of  it 
in  their  pockets  to  prove  they  had  been  on  the 
Crusade.  These  shells  became  so  valuable  the  Pope 
gave  a  Bishop  of  Spain  a  monopoly  on  them,  no  one 
else  being  allowed  to  sell  them.  His  church  got 
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wealthy  on  the  proceeds! 

The  "precious  Wentletrap"  from  China,  at  one 
time  was  worth  $500.00.  Realizing  its  value,  the 
clever  and  skillful  Chinese  learned  to  imitate  it 
with  rice  flour  and  other  materials,  making  so  many 
the  price  dropped  to  almost  nothing.  Today  the 
imitations  are  "almost  priceless!"  There  were  count- 
less other  tales  and  legends  about  his — and  other 
collections. 

North  Carolina  is  fortunate  in  having  many  de- 
voted collectors  with  outstanding  collections.  One 
who  has  remained  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
club  and  who  has  contributed  much  to  it,  is  Dr. 
John  H.  Ferguson  of  the  Univesity  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Through  the  years  Dr.  Ferguson  has  been  one  of 
the  "backbones",  attending  most  meetings  and  al- 
ways helpful  when  called  upon. 

One  of  his  valuable  gifts  to  the  museum  was  a 
bound  volume,  containing  a  list  of  nearly  600 
marine  shells  found  in  our  own  state  waters,  in- 
cluding the  Latin  name  and  scientific  information 
on  each. 

Granted,  we  have  some  top  scientific  conchol- 
ogists  in  this  club,  but  it  also  has — and  welcomes — 
the  novice.  "Let's  get  her  exposed!  It  will  take!" 
Like  the  little  woman  "who  loves  to  collect  shells 
when  at  the  beach"  and  joined  the  club.  "I  don't 
know  any  of  those  fancy  names — but  I  keep  my 
mouth  shut  and  my  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  I'm 
learning  a  lot — and  love  it — and  everyone  is  so 
friendly!" 

So  many  interesting  collectors — and  personalities 
in  our  club!  And  how  generous  with  displaying 
their  collections!  I  recall  a  good  meeting  at  Duke 
University,  a  fine  program  and  later  we  were  in- 
vited to  a  tea  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Fassett,  of  Durham,  and  to  view  his  magnificent 
collection,  which  at  the  time  was  rated  as  the  best 
private  collection  in  the  state.  Almost  the  whole 
attic  floor  of  the  large,  old-fashioned  home  had 
been  given  over  to  its  display,  some  of  it  personal- 
ly collected,  on  Atlantic  Coast,  Florida,  Bahamas, 
Virgin  Islands,  Panama,  Mexico,  the  Pacific,  but 
much  of  it  purchased,  as  it  is  a  world-wide  one. 
Beautifully  and  artistically  arranged,  case  after 
case  and  cabinet  after  cabinet,  and  table  after  table 
of  them.  (Dr.  Bassett  has  died  since  then.  His 
collection?  I  am  not  sure,  but  one  report  is  he 
gave  much  of  it  to  Duke  University.  Anyone 
know? ) 

And  Paul  Jennewein,  of  Wrightsville,  one  of  the 
presidents,  keeps  the  club  aware  of  all  that's  going 
on  in  coastal  areas.  Say  "Shells  and  Southport, 
Atlantic  Beach"  .  .  .  and  one  thinks  of  Paul.  What's 
his  latest  news? 

Another  member  we  "couldn't  do  without,"  a 
former  president,  and  one  who  makes  most  of  the 
meetings  and  field  trips,  has  given  many  lectures, 
is  James  Wadsworth  of  Chapel  Hill.  (Jim  who 
knows  stars  as  well  as  shells  has  also  served  as 


narrator  for  the  Morehead  Planetarium  at  Chapel 
Hill.  "He  makes  it  all  more  interesting  and  under- 
standable, than  most,"  is  a  comment  often  heard.) 
Incidentally,  Jim  was  also  in  charge  of  the  "Science 
and  Nature"  programs  on  Channel  4  &  5. 

Two  other  members  with  fine  collections  are  W. 
Gillis  Brown  (better  known  as  "Wade  Brown")  of 
Durham,  one  of  the  state's  best  shell  authorities.  (I 
liked  his  comment,  too:  "The  goal  of  the  Shell  Club 
is  not  for  scientific  people  but  for  the  layman  .  .  . 
to  make  all  folks  interested  in  shells  welcome.  If 
they  are  novices,  so  are  many  other  members — 
but  all  gain  experiences,  understanding  and  know- 
ledge together.  It  is  a  close-knit,  folksy  group. 
Come  join  us.") 

Carl  Withrow  of  Charlotte,  another  former  presi- 
dent, also  has  a  fine  shell  collection,  as  well  as  a 
good  library  on  shells  and  such.  He  is  now  a 
resident  of  Florida,  but  maintains  his  membership 
in  our  club. 

William  Hamnett  (Bill  to  most  of  the  state) 
present  director  of  the  State  Museum,  and  formerly 
with  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
has  long  been  a  member  and  now  "hosts  us"  (and 
helps  us)  when  we  meet  there. 

There  is  variation,  too,  in  field  trips.  In  March, 
1960,  we  went  to  the  Lumber  River,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  Fossil  Beds  and  Fossil  Mollusks.  There 
it  was  explained,  "All  that  we  know  about  plants 
and  animals  that  lived  on  earth  before  man  was 
able  to  keep  records  has  been  learned  from 
FOSSILS,  which  are  the  remains  or  traces  of  plants 
and  animals  of  long  ago,  some  of  millions  of  years." 
At  that  meeting  Dr.  Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Geology 
and  Geography  Dept.  UNC,  spoke  to  us  on  FOSSIL 
SHELLS.  Speaking  of  that  particular  Fossil  Shell 
Deposit,  Dr.  Wheeler  said  it  was  "about  15  million 
years — not  as  impressive  as  it  sounds,  for  geolog- 
ically, that  is  very  young  and  also  that  the  ocean 
shore  was  here  once." 

Another  somewhat  different  type  of  meeting,  was 
the  one  at  Greensboro,  with  Dr.  Charlotte  Dawley, 
of  the  Dept.  of  Biology  at  Woman's  College,  UNC, 
in  charge.  Here  land  snails  were  featured,  with 
some  of  the  specimens  put  under  microscopes  to 
illustrate  interesting  features  of  smaller  shells.  At 
this  meeting,  too,  several  children  were  present, 
"Junior  Shellers"  they  called  themselves;  they  not 
only  showed  intense  interest,  but  understanding. 
And  here  again  I  want  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
helping  children  develop  an  abiding  interest  in 
any  phase  of  nature — "Get  'em  young,  if  you  can." 
Also,  it  is  rather  generally  conceded  that  any  boy 
or  girl  having  a  nature  hobby  rarely  becomes  a 
delinquent.  Here,  too,  John  Tabor,  of  U.  S.  Navy 
(then  stationed  at  Camp  Lejeune)  displayed  a  col- 
lection of  shells  from  Okinawa  and  Japan.  Some  of 
these  he  himself  obtained  when  skin-diving  off 
the  coast. 

Let's  recall,  too,  that  on  May,  '65  the  Scotch 
Bonnet  was  officially  made  the  "State  Shell."  (At 
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Carl  Withrow,  former  President  of  the  Shell  Club,  displays 
part  of  his  collection  of  volutes.  He  is  still  an  avid  collector 
and  maintains  his  Club's  membership  although  he  now  lives 
in  Florida. 

the  time  ours  was  the  only  state  with  a  state  shell — 
most  of  them  now  have  state  flowers  and  state 
birds — but  state  shells?  That  was  "something  new 
under  the  sun."  Recently  Florida  has  followed 
suit. ) 

It  was  not  without  some  contesting.  "It  is  not 
common  enough,"  protested  some.  "All  the  better," 
countered  the  shellers.  "Fnding  one  is  an  accom- 
plishment." Actually,  this  shell  is  found  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  but  is  not  common.  It  is  found 
in  shallow  water,  on  our  Outer  Banks. 

(In  R.  Tucker  Abbott's  paperback  MARINE 
SHELLS,  already  referred  to,  is  an  excellent  color 
photograph  of  a  female  Scotch  Bonnet  "in  the 
process  of  building  a  tower  of  egg  capsules.  Each 
horny  layer  of  capsules  contains  many  microscopic 
eggs  which  will  hatch  in  about  two  weeks.") 

Through  the  years  our  shell  club  has  met  at 
many  interesting  places,  often  with  outstanding 
field  trips.  Some  have  been  repeated.  Besides 
those  already  listed,  others  have  been  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Nags  Head,  Kure  Beach,  Topsail  Beach, 
Wrightsville  Beach,  Yaupon,  the  Outer  Banks,  Hat- 
teras. 

Some  years  the  NCSC  has  met  in  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.  C,  with  members  of  the  Grand  Shell  Club  of 
South  Carolina.  As  there  were  far  fewer  members 
of  the  latter,  it  wisely  merged  with  the  Tar  Heel 
group,  as  years  ago,  members  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Natural  History  Club  did  with  our  North  Caro- 
lina Bird  Club,  and  it  became  the  Carolina  Bird 
Club — and  we  meet  in  both  states.  In  time  the 
shell  club  may  become  the  Carolina  Shell  Club. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  club's  existence 
was  August  22-26,  1966,  when  it  was  host  to  the 
AMU  (American  Malacological  Union)  for  its  32nd 
annual  convention.  This  was  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
the  university,  the  village  and  the  club  all  joined 
enthusiastically  to  make  it  "the  best  ever" — which 
AMU  insisted  it  was.  The  State  Club  had  been 
planning  it  since  the  previous  year.  One  of  its 
projects  was  for  the  members  to  make  enough  real 
Scotch  Bonnets  (caps,  not  shells)  to  present  one  to 


each  visiting  member.  (Some  150  attended.) 

Field  trips  were  planned  for  both  inland  areas 
and  to  the  coast.  One  of  the  latter  included  "Dredg- 
ings."  And  that  is  one  of  a  shell  enthusiast's 
specialities.  One  can  buy  a  "bushel  or  more"  of 
dredging  from  some  likely  spot,  have  it  shipped, 
then  one  settles  down  happily  to  "siftings" — and 
high  hopes,  Forgotten  are  manicures  and  pretty 
nails.  Who  cares  about  them  if  some  treasure  is 
to  be  discovered! 

The  next  year  was  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
NCSC — and  they  made  it  a  big  affair.  The  guest 
speakers  were  R.  Tucker  Abbott  and  wife.  Besides 
being  author  of  the  famous  shell  book,  Dr.  Abbott 
is  Head  of  the  Department  of  Malacology,  Academy 
of  Natural  Science,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  So,  all  in  all, 
1967  was  a  BIG  YEAR. 

In  '68  the  AMU  met  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas; 
in  '69  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  this  year  it  will  be 
at  Key  West,  Florida.  Our  local  club  is  affilliated 
with  AMU,  and  the  majority  of  individual  mem- 
bers belong  to  it,  so  always  there  are  a  few,  at 
least,  attending  the  annual  conventions,  where- 
ever  they  are  held,  just  as  birders  like  to  attend 
the  National  Audubon  Society  annual  meetings. 
Tarheelia's  Hugh  J.  Porter  is  always  in  demand. 

And  now,  before  closing,  let's  take  a  walk — in 
memory  at  least — on  a  beach  at  low  tide.  I  pick 
up  shells  and  watch  for  sand  dollars — one  of  the 
echinoderms,  wafer  thin  and  beautiful,  the  surface 
covered  with  minute  spines,  soft  as  felt;  on  the 
back  the  design  "like  a  five-petaled  flower."  Ram- 
bling on,  I  look  for  others,  for  a  star  fish,  a  sea 
urchin.  I  gather  up  a  scallop  and  several  cones. 
I  spot  a  delicate  wafer-thin  angel-wing — but  it 
is  broken — so  keep  seeking  a  perfect  specimen, 
Here  are  many  snails — I  do  not  recognize  them 
all — nor  do  I  find  the  sea  horse.  But  I  recall  one 
I  found  years  ago,  which  is  still  on  my  study 
wall.  Queer  little  creature  who  "wears  his  skeleton 
on  the  outside."  I  try  to  remember  the  poem  .  .  . 
"He  does  his  swimming  upright/  And  when  it's 
time  to  rest/  He  twists  his  tail  'round  seaweed  .  .  . 
But  when  it  comes  to  family  life/  It's  simple  as  can 
be,  Mama  lays  her  eggs  in  Papa's  pouch/  He 
has  the  family." 

The  sun  is  setting  .  .  .  only  the  western  glory 
is  reflected  in  our  eastern  sky.  And  I  dream  of 
shells.  What  a  role  they  have  played!  In  Africa 
cowrie  shells  will  buy  a  wife — the  more  you  have, 
the  better  the  wife!  In  Asia  and  Africa  untold 
thousands  of  the  'Money  cowries'  were  purchased 
by  the  trading  nations  of  Europe  for  barter  in 
Africa.  (In  South  Africa  I  once  witnessed  a  tribal 
dance  of  5,000  natives,  honoring  their  chief, —  who 
had  been  recalled  from  Yale,  at  his  father's  death, 
to  look  after  tribal  affairs!) 

But  now  all  color  is  gone — only  a  lone  sandpiper 
and  I  seem  to  be  on  the  beach.  It  is  time  to  bid 
farewell  to  beach  and  bird  and  shells  and  darken- 
ing sky.  ^ 
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Whiteville  Leads  the  Way 


CONSERVATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


I 


By  Duane  Raver 
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F  ever  there  was  a  universal  question  on  the  mind 
of  just  about  every  American,  it  is  the  one  that 
haunts  us  at  this  very  minute:  "What  can  we  do  a- 
bout  the  mess  that  our  total  environment  is  in  to- 
day?" The  general  awakening  has  been  a  slow 
process,  but  certainly  one  that  has  accelerated  with 
almost  blinding  speed  the  last  year  or  so.  The 
answers  to  this  question  will  be  the  result  of  the 
best  thinking  this  country  of  ours  has  available. 

One  answer,  or  at  least  one  avenue  to  explore, 
is  education — particularly  of  the  younger,  more 
receptive  minds.  The  generation  now  in  positions 
of  leadership  in  our  nation  will  likely  make  a  start 
at  restoring  our  earth,  but  it  is  the  youth  who  must 
be  ready  to  continue,  renew,  and  eventually  win  the 
fight  against  the  misuse  of  our  natural  resources — 
or  else.  One  logical  place  for  this  conservation  edu- 
cation process  is  in  our  public  schools.  Yet  the  com- 
petition is  keen  for  the  student's  time  and  funding 
for  special  projects.  Many  school  administrators 
and  education  officials  simply  can't  find  a  way  to 
squeeze  more  time  or  money  from  an  already  over- 
worked budget  and  crowded  day. 

One  refreshing  and  encouraging  exception  to  this 
is  the  Whiteville  Senior  High  School.  Time  and 
resources  were  found  to  teach  a  course  entitled, 
"Forestry  and  Wildlife"  and  already  the  results  are 
showing  up  in  the  Columbus  County  area. 

Carlton  Prince,  Principal  of  Whiteville  Senior 
High,  is  a  knowledgeable,  farsighted  educator,  who 
is  willing  to  try  innovations  in  the  field  of  learning 
and  it  was  he  who  put  the  final  stamp  of  approval 
on  this  project.  The  planning  for  this  course  was 
a  painstaking  process  which  was  completed  in  the 


summer  of  1969.  Vocational  Agriculture  instructors 
W.  R.  Hayes  and  Dial  Gray  shaped  and  guided  this 
course  through  these  many  months.  They  credit 
Wildlife  Patrolman  Troy  Sigmon  with  many  valua- 
ble suggestions  and  encouragement  as  the  plans  un- 
folded. 

The  need  for  such  a  course  was  apparent,  and 
the  final  selection  of  subjects  to  be  included  evolved; 
but  one  obstacle  yet  to  be  completely  overcome  is 
the  procurement  of  suitable  educational  materials 
such  as  text  books,  visual  aids,  and  resource  ma- 
terials. A  small  amount  of  helpful  information  was 
gleaned  from  science  and  biology  texts  on  hand,  but 
specialized  materials  were  simply  unavailable  loca- 
ly.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  other  state 
agencies  and  several  federal  agencies  furnished 
printed  material,  motion  pictures,  and  in  some 
cases,  special  speakers. 

Forty-five  boys  signed  up  for  the  new  course  for 
the  1969-70  school  year,  and  Instructor  Ronald 
Hayes  predicts  that  this  number  will  likely  double 
for  the  upcoming  school  year. 

How  do  you  evaluate  such  a  venture?  What  sort 
of  impact  does  it  have  on  the  boys  themselves  and 
thus  on  the  community?  Perhaps  these  and  similar 
questions  can  never  be  adequately  answered,  but 
this  much  is  certain:  the  young  men  exposed  to  this 
far-reaching  instruction  are  better  equipped  to 
make  decisions  about  how  our  natural  resources 
should  be  managed  and  used.  They  have  a  greater 
insight  into  the  problems  which  wildlife  and  other 
renewable  resources  face  in  our  modern  world. 
These  boys  are  more  firmly  on  the  side  of  better 
wildlife  management.  ^ 
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Dial  Gray,  III  (left)  Vocational  Agricultural  instructor  at 
Whiteville  High  School,  and  his  brother,  Coke  Gray  (who  is 
a  student  here)  examine  two  wood  duck  mounts  which  they 
prepared.  An  appreciation  of  beauty  in  wildlife  and  nature  is 
emphasized  frequently.  Other  prepared  specimens  of  fish  and 
wildlife  such  as  this  largemouth  bass,  were  on  display  also. 
Students  have  a  chance  to  see  many  of  the  things  that  they 
read  about  in  text  books. 


FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  COURSE 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV 


V. 


(4 


ORIENTATION  (1  week) 
A.  Class  organization 
INTRODUCTION  (1  week) 

A.  What  is  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
about? 

B.  Occupational  opportunities 
WILDLIFE  LAWS  (4  weeks) 

A.  State  Laws  and  Regulations 

B.  Federal  Regulations 
HUNTER  SAFETY  (6  weeks) 

A.  N.  R.  A.  Hunter  Safety  Course 

B.  Type  and  size  shells 

1.  for  different  game 

2.  for  target 
WILDLIFE  IDENTIFICATION 
weeks) 

A.  Game  animals 

B.  Game  birds 

C.  Waterfowl 
VI.  CONSERVATION  (8  weeks) 

A.  Small  game  management 
1.  Habitat  improvement 

a.  normal  farming  practice 

b.  special  farming  practices 

(1)  special  seed  mixtures 

(2)  hedgerows 
Big  game  management 

a.  forestry    management  prac 
tices 

(1)  browse  cuttings 

b.  planting  of  permanent  pas 
tures 

Pollution  Problems 


VI 


VI 


FISHING  (6  weeks) 

A.  Fish  Identification 

1 .  game  fish 

2.  rough  fish 

B.  Fishing  methods 

1 .  cane  pole 

2.  rod  and  reel 

a.  casting 

b.  spinning 

c.  fly 

3.  nets 

4.  seine 

C.  Lures 

1 .  natural  bait 

2.  artificial  baits 
a.  license  requirements 

D.  Management 
1 .  farm  ponds 

E.  Pollution 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  FOR- 
ESTRY AND  WILDLIFE  (6  weeks) 

A.  Tree  identification 

1 .  Hardwood 

2.  Softwoods 

B.  Wood  Products 

1.  Pulpwood 

2.  Lumber 

3.  Finished  products 

C.  By-Products  of  Forestry 

1.  Home  for  Wildlife 

2.  Food  for  Wildlife 

3.  Erosion  Control. 
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WILD 
FLOAT 
THROUGH 
URBAN 

SPRAWL 

By  Steve  Price 

Clemmons,  N.  C. 


PHOTOS  BY  STEVE  PRICE 


The  rocky,  fish-filled  Eno  River  lies 
in  the  midst  of  the  populous  Pied- 
mont, and  yet  stretches  of  it  are  al- 
most untouched.  There  are  other  good 
reasons  for  preserving  it,  but  this  one 
is  good  enough. 


It  was  not,  we  agreed,  quite 
the  same  as  Powell's  expedition 
down  the  Grand  Canyon  a  cen- 
tury ago,  but  it  was,  just  the 
same,  an  exciting  way  for  con- 
servationists to  explore  one  of 
North  Carolina's  most  historic 
rivers. 

We  had  just  "run"  part  of  the 
Eno,  which  winds  its  way  across 
sections  of  Durham  and  Orange 
counties,  and  had  pulled  our  five, 
two-man  rubber  life  rafts  out  of 
the  water  just  north  of  the  city 
of  Durham.  We  were  soaking 
wet  after  four  hours  of  bounc- 
ing off  rocks,  splashing  through 
rapids  and  portaging  over  shal- 
low water. 

"I  believe,"  said  one,  "that  this 
qualifies  us  for  the  title  of  river 
rats." 

"Wet  river  rats,"  answered  an- 
other. "Very  wet  river  rats." 


Our  expedition  was  one  of 
several  sponsored  by  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Eno, 
a  Durham-based  conservation  or- 
ganization working  to  save  the 
Eno  River  and  surrounding  wil- 
derness from  the  encroachment 
of  an  expanding  population. 

"This  is  our  way  of  making 
people  aware  of  the  tremendous 
unspoiled  wilderness  existing  so 
near  Durham,"  explained  expedi- 
tion co-leader  Mrs.  Holger  Ny- 
gard.  "We  hope  we  can  impress 
upon  the  citizens  the  urgent  need 
to  preserve  natural  wilderness 
areas  such  as  this."  Mrs.  Nygard 
may  write  a  book  on  the  Eno's 
history. 

Our  expedition  included,  in  ad- 
dition to  Mrs.  Nygard  and  my- 
self, one  IBM  employee;  one 
transplanted  Australian;  one  di- 
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rect  descendant  of  John  Cabe, 
who  built  one  of  the  early  mills 
on  the  Eno;  a  UNC  psychology 
student;  an  English  instructor; 
and  two  more  conservationists. 
We  were  all  relatively  inex- 
perienced in  river  rafting,  but 
soon  after  putting  into  the  water 
we  learned  what  it's  all  about. 

As  we  plunged  through  "white" 
water  or  careened  off  boulders 
or  slid  over  small  waterfalls,  we 
discovered  river  rafters  are  ha- 
bitually wet.  Even  when  pad- 
dling through  long  stretches  of 
calm  water,  the  rafts  were  either 
leaking  slowly  or  overloaded,  so 
as  to  perpetuate  the  wetness. 

Through  it  all,  however,  the 
beauty  of  the  Eno  stood  out. 

Much  of  the  river's  course  is 
through  a  virtual  wilderness — 
even  today — where  sheer  gorges 
covered  with  mountain  plants 
cradle  the  river.  In  other  sec- 
tions stately  elms  grow  side  by 
side  with  maples  and  sycamores 
to  form  a  green  canopy  over  the 
water.  Songbirds  chirp  from 
overhanging  branches,  and  an  oc- 
casional kingfisher  dives  ahead 
to  spear  a  careless  fish.  Beaver 
village  remains  can  still  be  seen. 

Piedmont  explorers  discovered 
Indians  on  the  Eno  in  the  1670's, 
and  in   1701   several  of  these 


tribes  formed  a  confederation 
whose  capital  was  the  town  of 
Adshusheer.  It  was  located  14 
miles  east  of  Hillsborough — just 
about  where  Durham  stands  to- 
day. 

White  settlers  coming  to  the 
area  30  years  later  found  the  Eno 
to  their  liking.  Running  water 
provided  power  for  their  mills, 
and  the  old  Indian  paths  and 
river  crossings  could  easily  be 
used. 

One  early  settler  and  miller  of 
the  time  was  John  Cabe,  whose 
descendants  today  include  former 
Gov.  Scott;  present  Gov.  Bob 
Scott;  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Bless,  who 
along  with  her  husband  Paul, 
were  taking  part  in  our  expedi- 
tion. In  all,  there  were  at  least 
15  mills  built  along  the  Eno,  the 
remains  of  some  still  visible  from 
bur  rafts.  Every  one  of  the  pre- 
sent-day roads  crossing  the  Eno 
crosses  at  the  site  of  an  old  ford 
where  a  mill  once  stood. 
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onservationists  may  be  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle  to  save  the 
Eno,  for  the  land  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  reservoir  site  to  take 
care  of  Durham's  future  water 
needs  and  also  for  construction 
of  a  four-lane  thoroughfare  that 
would  paralled  the  Eno  along  the 


entire  northern  section  of  town. 

Conservationists  say  the  thor- 
oughfare would  destroy  the  wil- 
derness by  construction,  pollu- 
tion and  traffic  congestion,  and 
the  reservoir  would,  of  course, 
put  the  area  under  water.  In  ad- 
dition, they  say,  the  thorough- 
fare would  effectively  limit  the 
northern  growth  of  the  city, 
while  a  similar  highway  north  of 
the  Eno  would  be  cheaper,  more 
easily  constructed  and  still  save 
the  wilderness. 

The  idea  of  a  dam  and  reser- 
voir on  the  Eno  has  been  tossed 
around  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, but  some  studies  indicate 
several  possible  atlernatives.  In 
fact,  one  study  reports  tapping 
the  Eno  before  the  year  2020 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  because  of  other  more  ac- 
cessible water  sources. 

'We're  fighting  a  tough  bat- 
tle," Mrs.  Nygard  admits. "People 
today  just  don't  seem  to  realize 
the  importance  of  conservation 
in  today's  modern  world." 

But  four  hours,  one  rainstorm 
and  many  rapids  later  eight  wet 
river  rats  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion and  for  preserving  such  still 
wild  and  beautiful  places  as  the 
one  we  had  just  come  through. 


This  is  about  the  last  time  many  of  the 
voyagers  would  be  dry  for  the  entire 
trip.  The  rafts  are  launched  and  the 
adventure  begins,  much  of  it  to  be  in 


THE  BAMBI  MYTH 


Stealing  a  fawn  from  the  wild  in  the  name 
of  protecting  it  from  others  is  a  great 
display  of  personal  greed  and 
cruelty  to  the  animal. 

By  Clarence  Beezley 

Reprinted  from  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 


A 

/ \  WILD  BAMBI  never  did,  doesn't,  and  never 
will  exist.  Unfortunately,  a  fawn  deer  looks  just 
like  a  Bambi.  But  a  fawn  deer  is  wild  and  you  can- 
not make  a  wild  thing  something  that  was  created 
with  a  cartoonist's  pencil  and  a  photographer's 
camera.  But  people  keep  trying — several  hundred 
times  a  year. 

They  will  find  it  just  lying  there,  no  longer  than 
a  twiggy-legged  housecat,  all  curled  up  like  a  ca- 
terpillar, a  bundle  in  the  grass,  with  smooth  tawny 
skin  flecked  with  small  spots  of  frozen  sunshine. 
There  will  be  just  enough  black  for  highlights — a 
line  down  the  back,  around  a  tiny  muzzle,  and  a 
shadow  around  the  eyes. 

Large  in  proportion  to  the  head,  the  eyes  will 
be  set  below  a  pair  of  long  soft,  slightly  floppy  ears. 
The  eyes  will  do  it — slightly  almond-shaped  with 
long  lashes,  they  will  be  soft  and  innocent  and 
dark,  yet  so  limpid  that  one  can  almost  see  a  pure 
soul  reflected  in  the  depths.  The  fawn  will  have  a 
beauty  that  will  put  a  lump  in  the  throat,  and 
someone  is  sure  to  say,  "Oh!  It  looks  just  like 
Bambi!" 

The  beauty  is  a  flaw.  It  would  be  better  for 
deer  and  people  if  fawns  looked  more  like  wart 
hogs.  Then  they  wouldn't  be  taken  home. 

Fawnnapping  is  a  violation  of  both  state  and  na- 
tural laws.  But  a  fawn  is  beautiful  and  this  makes 
it  easy  to  rationalize  the  crime — "It  looks  so  thin 
and  alone,"  or,  "The  mother  is  probably  dead,"  or, 
"We  had  better  take  it  home  and  save  its  life." 
They  do,  and  when  they  do,  they  might  as  well 
kill  it. 

They  usually  name  the  new  pet  Bambi.  It  will 
follow  the  children  and  suckle  their  fingers.  It 
will  drink  milk  from  a  bottle  and  soon  learn  to 
drink  from  a  pan.  It  will  romp  about  like  a  little 
lamb  on  its  dainty,  razor  sharp,  little  hooves.  An 
affection  giving  child  may  pick  up  Bambi,  the  fawn 
may  lash  out  with  its  razor  hooves,  and  there  will 
be  some  nasty  gashes. 

"But  after  all,  the  child  should  have  known  bet- 
ter! Bambi  was  frightened." 

A  good  many  Bambies  die  within  the  first  three 


months.  One  minute  it  will  be  all  right  and  sud- 
denly it  will  have  dysentery.  Within  a  few  hours 
it  will  be  dead  because  baby  deer  need  their 
mother's  milk.  Bambi  will  have  a  suitable  burial 
and  for  a  long  time  there  will  be  sad  memories 
about  the  lovable  pet  that  died  suddenly.  But  this 
only  happens  to  lucky  fawnnappers  and  lucky  pet 
fawns.  Less  fortunate  fawns  will  thrive  on  cow's 
milk. 

Each  year  there  is  an  annual  Bambi  roundup.  It 
is  heralded  by  calls  from  people  attempting  to  get 
permits  to  adopt  Bambi.  They  want  to  legalize 
fawnnapping.  Their  justifications  are  all  the  same. 
"It  was  starving,"  or,  "Its  mother  was  run  over  by 
a  car,"  or,  "The  mother  was  shot." 

The  request  will  be  refused  and  it  will  be  ex- 
plained that  a  complaint  will  be  filed.  The  phone 
will  go  quiet,  then  the  rebuttal.  "Well,  if  you 
think  I  would  let  that  poor  little  thing  starve  .  .  ," 
or,  "How  could  you  be  so  cruel?" 

The  protector  will  probably  not  say  it,  but  he 
may  think  about  the  real  cruelty — the  taking  of 
something  that  can  never  fit  into  a  domestic  life 
and  making  it  something  that  can  never  be  wild. 

The  Bambi  roundup  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
duties  that  a  protector  must  perform.  He  will  face 
crying  mothers  and  crying  children,  the  latter  who 
will  remember  him  as  the  man  who  took  away 
Bambi.  The  father  will  tell  his  friends  that  he 
had  to  pay  a  fine  for  saving  a  deer's  life. 

Bambi  must  be  taken  to  someone  who  can  give 
it  the  proper  formula,  and  located  in  an  area  where 
it  can  be  conditioned  to  a  life  in  the  woods.  Finding 
the  proper  reformatory  is  often  a  problem;  but  the 
sooner  this  happens  the  better  the  chance  the  young 
deer  have  of  living,  and  the  less  problen  they  will 
be  to  society. 

More  of  the  Bambies  will  be  discovered  when 
neighbors  call  in  because,  "That  pet  deer  'so  and  so' 
has  is  eating  all  my  flowers."  If  Bambi's  foster 
parents  find  out  which  neighbor  called,  a  neigh- 
borhood feud  may  be  spawned.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  problems  caused  by  Bambies. 

A  young  fawn  has  no  scent.  When  it  becomes 
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PHOTO  BY  JACK   DERM  I D 


Is  this  the  picture  you  get  when  you  think  of  little  deer?  Unfortunately 
the  next  second  the  fawn  could  slash  out  with  sharp  hooves.  And  what 
about  feeding  the  little  thing?  The  best  place  (and  the  legal  place)  for 
any  young  game  animal  is  in  the  woods  where  it  belongs. 

older,  it  will  develop  an  odor  indiscernible  to  hu- 
mans, which  brings  out  the  hunting  instinct  in 
the  friendliest  of  dogs.  Many  wild-born  Bambies, 
trained  to  trust,  are  slain  by  house-born  dogs  whose 
primitive  instincts  are  stirred  by  a  wild  odor.  But 
philosophizing  is  redundant.  The  end  results  are 
again  bad  neighborhood  relationships. 

Some  Bambies,  unfortunately,  live  long  enough 
to  become  well-developed  deer.  When  they  do, 
there  is  a  good  chance  some  humans  are  going  to 
be  hurt.  Remember  little  Bambi's  razor-like  feet? 
Grown  deer  still  have  the  razors  plus  more  muscle 
to  wield  them.  A  tame  doe  can  and  has  scarred 
children's  faces  with  a  playful  paw  of  a  hoof. 

Does  are  dangerous  but  buck  deer  are  deadly. 
Stories  about  people  being  injured  or  killed  by  pet 
buck  deer  are  regular  newspaper  fare. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  life  a  buck  deer  reaches 
maturity  and  in  addition  to  sharp  hooves,  he  ac- 
quires antlers  supported  by  a  muscular  neck.  Dur- 
ing mating  season  he  is  no  longer  Bambi — he  is 
a  buck.  He  is  looking  for  a  territory  to  defend 
and  does  for  a  harem.  A  tame  buck  deer  has  no 
friends  and  no  fear  of  people.  They  are  capable 
of  killing  people,  and  often  turn  on  their  foster 
parents. 

What  do.  you  do  with  pet  deer  that  suddenly 
revert  to  their  wild  ways.  Give  them  to  a  zoo? 
Zoos  have  no  room  or  need  for  deer.  Years  ago, 
they  became  overstocked  with  other  Bambies. 

Turn  them  loose  in  the  woods?  You  can  but  you 
must  take  them  a  long  way  or  they  will  very  likely 


return  home.  If  you  are  successful  and  they  stay 
in  the  woods,  they  will  be  outcasts.  They  own  no 
territory  and  other  deer  will  chase  them  into  mar- 
ginal deer  country,  where  if  it  is  a  buck  it  may 
take  out  its  frustration  on  people. 

Sometimes  one  of  these  misfit  deer  will  adopt  a 
country  road  as  its  territory.  It  is  a  place  where 
it  can  meet  people.  Such  a  tame  deer  may  become 
a  local  institution  as  people  stop  and  feed  it  to- 
bacco and  chewing  gum.  It  seems  like  a  good  ar- 
rangement until  sooner  or  later  along  will  come  the 
scum  of  humanity  with  the  eyes  of  the  mink  and 
the  heart  of  a  shrike — and  another  Bambi  will  have 
been  butchered. 

Of  course,  a  deer  can  be  put  in  a  pen.  It  will 
exist  there  for  a  long  time.  Deer  are  built  to  jump 
so  it  will  have  to  be  a  high  fence,  at  least  eight 
feet.  But  is  a  pen  the  place  for  an  animal  created 
to  run  and  leap?  Is  a  box  of  food  a  substitute  for 
the  smell  of  fresh  succulent  browse?  Is  the  odor 
of  humans  a  substitute  for  the  aroma  of  wild 
things? 

To  make  a  Bambi  a  wild  creature  again  is  im- 
possible— it  already  has  been  robbed  of  the  chance 
to  be  what  nature  intended.  It  is  too  wild  for 
civilization  and  too  civilized  for  the  wild.  It  will 
be  an  outcast  forever. 

The  name  Bambi  is  a  misnomer.  "Billy  Budd" 
would  be  a  much  better  name  for  a  pet  deer.  A 
fawn  left  in  the  woods  has  at  least  a  chance  to 
survive,  but  one  made  into  a  Bambi  must  die  a 
cruel  death.  ± 
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Soon  our  state  parks  will  ring-  to  the  laughter  of  youngsters 
and  the  muffled  conversation  of  older  folks.  How  do  you  treat 
our  green  acres?  The  wonder  of  nature  unfolds  before  young 
eyes  and  brings  the  true  values  of  our  world  into  their  proper 
prospective.  Only  a  leaf,  you  say,  only  a  tree;  what  if  we  didn't 
have  them? 


Beauty  in  nature  is  where  you 
find  it.  Whether  poison  ivy  or  a 
rare  shrub,  most  every  living 
thing  in  our  world  has  reason  for 
being.  Yet  man  has  the  decision 
for  allowing  it  to  live  or  destroy- 
ing it. 


A  park  should  be  a  place  of 
intended  purposes  of  study  as 
a  part  of  the  park  scene.  Yet 
insecticide  should  precede  then 
A  park  is  a  place  of  wildlife 
harbored  an  animal?  What  if 
jet  planes  or  truck  traffic  sho 
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et  an  area  that  is  used  for  the 
relaxation.  Insects  are  certainly 

rk  users  expect  that  a  blanket  of 

at  no  crawling  thing  should  exist. 

eir  homes.  Has  this  tree  crevice 
were  not  there,  or  if  the  roar  of 

ail? 


Waterways,  either  natural 
streams  or  man-made  ponds 
add  to  the  park  environment. 
And  where  water  exists,  there 
also  are  the  water  creatures, 
like  this  dainty  damsel  fly. 


A  park  is  simple  things,  living  the  way  that  nature  intend- 
ed that  they  live.  To  clutter  it  with  the  offal  of  man  is 
wrong  in  many  ways.  Wait;  do  I  hear  a  jet  whining? 


FINDING  NAPPINiSS  MIDST  LiANY  T£NTSt 
MUSTARD  SANDWICHES  AND  COLD  C0FFF6.., 


By  Jim 

It  would  all  have  been  a  lot  easier  if  I  hadn't 
had  the  mistaken  idea  at  first  that  the  only  way 
to  go  camping  was  to  "rough  it." 

The  problem  was  that  I  equated  "planned  suf- 
fering" with  "roughing  it."  Therefore,  it  originally 
seemed  to  me  that  if  your  tent  did  not  leak,  then 
you  were  missing  something  wonderful.  Likewise, 
if  your  food  was  thoroughly  cooked  and  you  did 
not  contract  dysentery,  you'd  be  missing  joyous  oc- 
casions. Or  if  you  got  a  good  night's  sleep,  it  was 
all  a  mistake,  and  you  might  just  as  well  have 
stayed  home. 

My  wife  agreed,  in  part.  She  said  that  if  that 
was  what  camping  was  going  to  be  like,  she'd  stay 
home. 

Fortunately,  it  didn't  turn  out  quite  that  way, 
and  my  wife  no  longer  stays  home. 

The  reason  is  that  since  my  first  few  early  camp- 
ing trips,  I  have  learned  a  few  things — partly  be- 
cause I  have  a  good  memory. 

I  remember  all  too  well  the  time  I  got  cold  and 
slept  in  my  $2.50  Army  surplus,  chicken  feather- 
stuffed  sleeping  bag  with  a  wool  shirt  and  trousers 
on.  Nor  will  my  companion,  who  took  one  look 
at  me  the  next  morning  and  said  in  an  even  voice, 
"Dean,  did  you  ever  have  the  feeling  that  you 
wanted  to  crow  in  the  mofriing  or  peck  seeds?" 

I  remember  the  same  fellow  remarking  at  5:30 
one  morning  that  he  had  featen  a  lot  of  breakfasts, 
but  that  somehow  he  couldri't  ever  remember  one 
which  consisted  of  a  damp  cigarette  and  a  cup  of 
lukewarm  instant  coffee  driihk  out  of  a  corroded 
beer  can  because  I'd  forgotten  the  coffee  pot. 

Nor  can  I  forget  the  plaintive  voices  in  my  ear 
one  rainy  day  in  a  public  campground  when  the 
family  was  along. 

"Daddy,  those  people  over  there  have  hotcakes, 
bacon,  eggs  and  toast  for  breakfast  cause  I  just 
went  over  and  sort  of  smeiled  around." 

And  then. 

"Daddy,  why  are  we  having  mustard  sand- 
wiches?" 

Ah  yes.  Memories.  There  are  many,  many  more. 

But  as  I  said,  I  have  learned  some  things  and 
to  be  perfectly  truthful,  I  had  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
fun  in  the  process. 

First  of  all,  I  learned  that  only  a  masochist  or 
novice  "roughs  it."  The  romantic  idea  that  all  of 
the  explorers  (like  Dan'l  Boone)  roughed  it  sounds 
okay  until  you  suddenly  realize  that  none  of  those 
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old  buzzards  roughed  it  in  the  purest  sense  unless 
it  was  absolutely  necessary.  They  lived  in  the 
woods  as  comfortably  as  possible.  They  didn't  have 
modern  equipment,  so  they  came  up  with  clever 
alternates  based  on  experience.  If  Dan'l  could  have 
his  pick  of  the  things  available  for  camping  today, 
you'd  better  believe  he'd  pick  the  most  advanced 
and  convenient  stuff  he  could  find  without  sacri- 
ficing mobility. 

The  decision  not  to  "rough  it"  doesn't  mean  that 
you  have  to  load  yourself  down  with  every  gadget 
on  the  market,  and  spend  a  small  fortune. 

It  means  that  you  only  take  advantage  of  certain 
items  which  can  make  a  heap  of  difference  in  com- 
fort. This  is  true  whether  you  are  a  backpacker  or 
travel  from  public  campsite  to  campsite  in  a  self- 
contained  mobile  home.  For  the  man  who  takes 
his  family  along,  comfort  is  the  essential  ingre- 
dient. 

Several  years  ago,  when  my  wife  Diane  was  new- 
ly acquired,  a  "real"  vacation  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  didn't  have  several  hundred  dollars  to 
spend  on  a  vacation  (still  don't).  Camping  seemed 
to  be  the  answer. 

Despite  some  problems  at  first,  camping  did 
indeed  turn  out  to  be  the  answer.  Not  only  do  I 
recommend  it  as  a  solution  for  the  financially  strap- 
ped, but  also  to  many  families  with  small  children. 

For  us — and  for  most  young  families — the  ini- 
tial problem  concerned  equipment.  With  only 
about  $100  or  so  to  spend  on  gear,  how  could  we 
pick  out  those  items  which  would  be  most  essential 
and  give  the  greatest  comfort? 

Because  it  might  help  other  would-be  campers 
who  are  thinking  of  taking  up  camping,  I'll  relate 
the  basic  equipment  we  finally  chose  because  it 
has  proven  itself  over  the  years. 

First,  we  purchased  a  good  quality  umbrella  tent 
capable  of  sleeping  four  adults.  It  had  outside 
aluminum  poles  and  a  sewn-in  floor.  It  offered 
room  to  expand,  was  not  terribly  expensive,  and 
the  sewn-in  floor  kept  out  the  varmints. 

At  the  time,  we  used  air  mattresses  and  blankets 
and  pillows  for  bedding.  We  had  no  stove,  figur- 
ing that  cooking  on  an  open  fire  was  what  it  was 
all  about.  Our  cooler  was  the  cheap,  styrofoam 
type.  Other  than  that,  we  had  little  specialized 
equipment,  the  rest  being  household  and  cooking 
items  pirated  for  the  occasion. 

After  a  couple  of  trips,  it  was  obvious  that 
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Camping  is  people;  perhaps  they  are  living  in  ways  that  are  at  first  a  bit  strange 
to  them,  but  with  experience  and  sensible  equipment,  camping  can  be  fun. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  campers  that  should  prevail  at  home  too. 

...OR  HOW  TO  HAH  FOR  CAMPING  WITH 
SMALL  CHILDREN  OR  A  SHOESTRING  BUDGET 
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several  changes  were  necessary.  One  of  the  most 
important  involved  the  air  mattresses.  I  have  pro- 
bably owned  a  half  a  dozen  in  my  life,  but  I'll 
never  own  another  one.  No  matter  what  they  cost, 
they  will  literally  "let  you  down,"  and  the  result 
is  a  sleepless  night  spent  trying  to  keep  the  leaky 
beast  inflated. 

For  years,  there  was  no  suitable  substitute,  but 
now  you  can  buy — at  very  reasonable  prices — thin 
foam  rubber  sleeping  pads  which  are  designed  for 
campers.  They  can't  leak,  and  I  think  they  are 
more  comfortable  than  air  mattresses,  especially 
when  used  on  a  cot. 

We  also  bought  a  large  cooler  that  was  more  dur- 
able than  the  styrofoam  one  we  had  been  using. 
Invariably,  the  styrofoam  cooler  would  spring  a 
leak  or  I  would  misplace  the  top,  and  if  you  have 
ever  ridden  200  miles  with  a  heavy  styrofoam 
cooler  squeaking  against  a  plastic  seat,  you  need 
no  other  reason  to  make  a  change. 

Strangely  enough,  the  item  that  made  the  biggest 
difference  in  terms  of  convenience  and  comfort 
turned  out  to  be  a  camp  stove — one  of  the  things 
I  originally  felt  certain  would  prove  unnecessary. 
The  reason  is  simple.  I  was  not  raised  by  Chero- 
kees  or  Comanches,  and  despite  my  outdoor  ten- 
dencies, I  still  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  good  bed  of 
glowing  coals  in  a  pouring  rain.  Like  most  of  us, 
I  can  build  a  good  cooking  fire  given  a  little  time 
and  some  reasonably  dry  wood;  but  dry  wood — 
indeed  any  kind  of  wood — is  often  scarce  in  many 
camping  areas.  Not  only  that,  but  I'm  in  no  mood 
early  in  the  morning  to  fumble  with  a  frail  flicker- 
ing flame  for  an  hour  trying  to  get  a  cup  of  tepid 
coffee.   A  charcoal  grill,  though  better,  is  still  slow. 

The  small,  inexpensive  two-burner  gas  stove 
solved  this  problem.  It's  quick  and  simple  to  op- 
erate, and  used  with  modest  care,  it  is  safe.  Not  only 
that,  but  you  can  cook  almost  anything  on  one  that 
you  can  cook  at  home. 

A  final  item  added  to  the  list  of  gear  was  a  gas 
lantern.  Although  we  had  flashlights,  we  found 
that  the  lantern  was  far  more  efficient,  and  allowed 
Diane  to  cook  suppers  after  dark.  You  can  even 
read  by  one.  You  may  be  able  to  do  without  a 
lantern,  especially  at  first,  but  I  would  recommend 
it  as  an  early  addition. 

After  this  trial  and  error  period,  we  had  a  service- 
able tent,  sleeping  pads,  a  cooler,  a  stove  and  lan- 
tern. The  total  cost  for  these  ran  less  than  $120, 
and  that  was  spread  out  over  a  period  of  time.  One 
weekend  in  a  fancy  resort  could  cost  you  that  much, 
but  for  the  same  investment,  you  can  provide  your- 
self with  the  means  for  years  of  enjoyment. 

The  second  major  problem  facing  us  concerned 
small  children.  Most  young  couples  have  them, 
and  many  decline  to  take  up  camping  because  of 
this. 

Diane  and  I  found  that  small  children  need  not 
eliminate  camping  as  a  source  of  family  recreation. 
Though  everyone  may  not  find  it  true,  we  found 
that  small  children  get  along  well  on  camping  trips 


and  enjoy  the  experience  as  much  as  their  parents. 

How  can  you  take  a  toddler  camping? 

I  can  answer  that,  in  part,  by  telling  you  of  our 
first  experience  with  a  youthful  camper.  When 
Scott  was  two  years  old,  and  walking,  we  decided 
to  take  him.  He  was  old  enough  to  know  the  in- 
stant meaning  of  the  word  "no,"  and  was  not  prone 
to  wander  out  of  sight. 

We  knew  special  arrangements  would  have  to 
be  made.  First,  we  were  prepared  to  leave  at  any 
time  it  became  apparent  that  things  weren't  work- 
ing out.  As  it  turned  out,  this  never  happened. 
We  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  some  of  our  own 
pursuits  in  order  to  keep  tabs  on  Scott.  This 
meant  that  except  for  short  periods,  neither  Diane 
nor  myself  would  be  able  to  fish  seriously,  and 
then  we  would  have  to  take  turns. 

Because  we  had  so  much  fun  on  short  hikes, 
watching  butterflies,  throwing  rocks,  cooking  and 
playing  around  the  campsite,  these  sacrifices  were 
more  than  worth  it. 

We  expected  sleeping  and  toilet  trips  to  be  a 
problem  since  Scott  was  still  in  diapers,  but  no 
problems  arose.  For  sleeping,  we  took  a  vinyl-cover- 
ed crib  mattress  and  plenty  of  warm  bedding.  As  for 
diaper  changes,  we  came  up  with  the  idea  of  using 
the  car.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  still 
cool,  I  would  start  the  car  and  turn  on  the  heater. 
When  the  car  was  warm,  Diane  would  take  Scott 
to  the  car,  still  wrapped  in  the  blankets,  then 
change  and  dress  him.  There  was  no  opportunity 
for  him  to  get  chilled. 

Age  is  not  the  key  to  whether  a  child  is  ready 
for  camping.  It  depends  upon  the  child.  I  have 
seen  children  who  were  five  years  old  that  I'd 
never  consider  taking  camping.  However,  if  your 
child  is  well-behaved,  off  his  bottle  and  able  to 
walk,  then  he  may  be  a  candidate.  The  decision, 
of  course,  is  up  to  the  parent.  If,  by  some  stroke 
of  good  fortune,  you  have  a  tent  trailer,  a  coach 
camper  or  something  similar,  you  may  be  able  to 
take  children  younger.  I  have  seen  lots  of  children 
as  young  as  four  months  in  some  campsites,  and 
I  once  heard  of  a  baby  only  16  days  old  on  a  cam- 
ping trip,   I  personally  think  this  is  a  little  young. 

The  place  you  choose,  and  the  time  of  year  you 
camp  can  be  very  important — not  only  when  chil- 
dren are  along,  but  also  for  adults  who  are  novices 
at  camping. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  your 
trip — with  or  without  children — when  the  weather 
is  likely  to  be  cold.  Spring  and  fall — even  winter — 
are  prime  camping  times  for  experienced  campers, 
but  it's  not  the  best  time  to  test  new  equipment  and 
inexperience.  Instead,  go  in  the  summer  when 
even  the  coolest  nights  can  be  made  comfortable 
by  a  blanket  or  two. 

Also,  choose  your  camping  wisely.  I  would  re- 
commend a  mountain  camping  trip  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  good  public  campsites  are  more  numer- 
ous and  better  equipped,  an  important  considera- 
*  continued  on  page  26 
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July  4  Ends  Safe  Boating  Week 

Although  National  Safe  Boating  Week  ends  July  4,  it  doesn't  mean  that  your 
responsibility  as  a  safe  skipper  ends  with  it.  The  summer  is  just  getting 
underway  and  with  it  the  pleasures  and  cautions  of  water  recreation. 


Check  Your  License ,  Please? 

Please  check  the  hunting  or  fishing  license  you  carry  in  your  billfold. 
If  you  have  a  hunting  license,  it  expires  July  31.  This  applies  also  to  a  com- 
bination hunting-fishing  license.  Your  resident  state  fishing  license  or 
resident  county  licenses  are  valid  until  midnight  December  31.  When  a  wild- 
life protector  approaches  you  and  says,  "May  I  check  your  license,  please?" 
be  sure  you  have  the  proper  one  with  you. 


Hunting,  Trapping  Regulations  Ready 

By  the  1st  of  August,  when  you  will  need  to  replace  your  hunting  or  com- 
bination hunting-fishing  license,  license  dealers  will  be  equipped  to  supply 
you  with  a  copy  of  the  official  1970-1971  regulations.  The  booklets  will  con- 
tain special  regulations  for  hunting  on  game  lands. 

Regulations  for  taking  migratory  game  birds  are  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Government,  and  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


Another  Season  At  Weldon  Striped  Bass  Hatchery 

The  Wildlife  Commission' s  striped  bass  hatchery  at  Weldon  ended  another 
season  with  a  total  of  13,109,500  fry  produced  and  stocked,  from  a  total  of 
23,090,000  eggs  taken.  The  hatchery  operates  from  late  April  until  around  June 
1,  when  the  striped  bass  spawning  run  is  over.  Fry  were  released  in  several 
major  coastal  rivers. 
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\wRADY  Buttram  stopped  his  old  Plymouth  under 
the  bay  of  Otis  Peeler's  Gulf,  and  swung  open  the  door. 
Otis  came  out,  wiping  his  hands  on  a  rag,  peering  at 
Grady  through  coke-bottle  glasses. 

"Gimme  'bout  two  dollars  worth,  Otis,"  Grady  said 
softly. 

"Comin'  up,"  Otis  said,  and  Grady  heard  him  clear 
the  pump  and  clank  the  nozzle  into  the  pipe.  The 
sounds  were  strangely  distant,  as  if  they  were  happen- 
ing across  the  street,  and  Grady  rubbed  his  throbbing 
temples  with  both  hands  as  he  sat  sideways  in  the  seat, 
his  feet  on  the  concrete.  Otis  glanced  from  the  pump 
to  his  customer  and  screwed  his  face  into  a  familiar 
squint  around  his  thick  glasses. 

"You  don't  look  or  sound  like  you  feel  too  good," 
he  drawled,  his  head  tilted  back  on  his  long  neck. 

"Well,  I  don't  'zactly  feel  like  whuppin'  no  b'ars," 
Grady  said,  still  massaging  his  temples.  "Got  the 
worst  headache  I  ever  remember  in  my  life."  Otis 
clicked  the  nozzle  into  place,  replaced  the  tank  lid 
and  walked  around  to  the  driver's  side. 

"Oil  and  water  all  right?" 

"Yeah,  it's  O.K." 

"Man,  you  look  right  gray.  Get  too  hot  or  somethin'?" 

"I  don't  know.  Been  feelin'  like  this  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Seems  like  it's  gettin'  worse  all  of  a  sudden, 
though.  I  was  fishin'  and  I  got  to  feelin'  so  bad,  I  quit 
and  came  on  in." 

Otis  screwed  his  face  into  another  mass  of  wrinkles 
which  was  either  a  sympathetic  expression  or  a  grin. 

"You  must  feel  bad  to  quit  fishin',"  he  said.  "Been 
to  Upper  Falls  Lake  again?"  Grady  nodded,  and  this 
slight  motion  made  him  dizzy.  "You  really  found  where 
they're  bitin'  up  there,  didn't  you?  Bring  any  back 
today?" 

"I  got  a  few  on  a  string  in  the  trunk.  They  were 
there,  but  I  just  didn't  feel  like  it.  Put  that  down,  will 
you,  Otis?"  Grady  asked  softly  as  he  pulled  the  door. 

"Right,"  Otis  said.  "You  better  go  home  and  get  off 
your  feet  a  while."  Grady  nodded,  ground  the  starter 
and  pulled  away  slowly. 

What  the  devil  is  wrong  with  me,  he  thought  as  he 


drove  slowly  down  main  street.  The  headache  had  be- 
come so  painful  that  every  sound,  sight  or  action  made 
him  wince.  As  he  parked  in  front  of  Main  Street  Drug, 
a  sudden  chill  ran  through  him,  and  the  abrupt  shaking 
almost  caused  him  to  jump  the  curb.  He  entered  the 
drug  store  and  walked  slowly  toward  the  prescription 
counter  at  the  rear.  A  young  saleslady  spoke  to  him 
from  behind  a  display  case  and  he  grunted  a  reply. 

Dale  Reagan,  the  pharmacist,  was  counting  tablets 
for  a  customer  when  Grady  neared  the  counter,  so  he 
paused  and  mindlessly  examined  the  first-aid  counter. 
Then  he  started  another  series  of  the  hacking  coughs 
he  had  begun  a  few  days  ago.  The  coughs  sent  spikes 
into  his  aching  head,  and  as  they  subsided  he  saw 
stars  and  felt  the  floor  weave  under  him.  He  looked  up 
and  saw  Dale  Reagan  staring  curiously.  The  latter  then 
handed  the  prescription  to  his  customer,  thanked  him, 
and  walked  around  the  counter  to  where  Grady  stood. 

"Grady?"  Dale  said  quizzically.  "What  in  the  world?" 
Reagan's  expression  was  part  amusement,  part  be- 
wilderment. "You  look  like  you've  been  buried  and  dug 
back  up."  Grady  managed  a  gray  smile. 

"I  feel  like  I  shoulda  stayed  buried,"  he  muttered. 
Dale  felt  the  weak  man's  forehead. 

"You're  hot.  Take  your  temperature?" 

"No.  Tell  the  truth,  I've  been  feelin'  bad  a  few  days, 
but  just  got  worse  last  few  hours,"  Grady  heard  his 
own  voice  say  from  far  away.  "Got  an  awful  headache. 
Feel  like  my  skull's  gonna  bust."  Dale's  face  was 
serious,  now. 

"Take  anything  for  it?" 

"Well,  I  took  a  couple  of  B.C.'s,  but  they  didn't  seem 
to  do  much." 

"Sit  down  over  here  a  minute,"  Dale  said,  leading 
Grady  to  a  chair  in  front  of  the  prescription  counter. 
The  telephone  rang  as  Dale  seated  the  ailing  fisherman 
and  he  answered  it  quickly,  reaching  for  his  pen. 

"Yes  sir  .  .  .  yes  sir  .  .  .  O.K.  .  .  .  I've  got  it.  Say, 
Doc?  Listen,  ah  .  .  .  are  you  leaving  now?  Yes  sir.  Well, 
if  you've  got  a  minute,  Grady  Buttram  is  out  here  and 
he  looks  like  death  warmed  over.  What?  Ha,  ha.  Yes 
sir.  All  right  .  .  .  I'll  send  him  in.  Right.  O.K.,  right 
now."  Dale  replaced  the  receiver,  made  a  note  on  the 
prescription  he  had  received  and  walked  quickly 
around  to  Grady. 

Grady  was  beginning  to  feel  nauseous  as  he  eased 
gently  onto  the  table  in  one  of  Doctor  William  Miller's 
treatment  rooms.  He  was  only  barely  aware  of  the 
glass  and  steel  cabinet,  the  small  white  table  and  metal 
trays,  bottles  and  instruments.  He  was,  in  fact,  barely 
aware  of  his  location. 

"Grady."  Doctor  Miller,  always  in  a  hurry,  walked 
into  the  room,  a  manila  file  folder  under  his  arm.  He 
paused  in  front  of  Grady  and  stared  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  inserted  a  thermometer  into  his  patient's  mouth 
and  dropped  the  manila  folder  onto  the  table.  "Take 
off  your  shirt."  No  chit-chat,  no  kidding.  Just  business. 
Through  his  feverish  stupor,  Grady  sensed  a  small 
wave  of  alarm.  The  Doctor  he  had  known  for  years  had 
taken  one  look  at  him  and  set  to  work.  He  fumbled 
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with  the  buttons  and  removed  his  shirt. 

"Undershirt,  too,"  Doctor  Miller  said,  glancing  at 
his  watch.  Grady  complied  and  the  Doctor  began  ex- 
amining him.  Shortly,  he  removed  the  thermometer, 
read  it  and  replaced  it  in  the  container  on  the  table. 

"How  long  have  you  had  that  rash?"  Grady  glanced 
down  at  his  body  and  arms. 

"Ah  .  .  .  last  few  days,  I  reckon.  Heat  rash,  I  guess." 
The  hacking  cough  sent  more  spikes  into  his  brain. 
"Coughin'  like  that,  too.  What  I  got,  doc,  pneumonia?" 

"Well,  you  might  have  tsutsugamushi  fever,"  the 
doctor  replied,  with  his  first  small  smile  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

"Sootsy  .  .  .  sut  .  .  what?"  Grady  asked  numbly. 

"Don't  worry  about  that  one.  Grady,  think  carefully. 
Did  that  rash  start  on  your  chest  and  stomach  first,  or 
did  it  start  out  on  your  arms  and  legs  first?" 

"It  .  .  ."  Grady  started  and  then  tried  hard  to  think. 
"It  started  on  my  arms  first.  I'm  pretty  sure."  His 
skull  felt  like  an  oven. 

"All  right.  Now  let's  have  another  look,"  the  phy- 
sician said  as  he  began  examining  again.  When  he 
raised  Grady's  left  arm,  he  stopped  and  bent  his  head 
forward.  "How  long  has  that  been  there,"  he  asked 
quietly.  Grady  twisted  his  neck  and  looked  at  a  small 
round  ulcer  on  his  skin,  surrounded  by  redness  and 
covered  by  a  black  scab. 

"That  ...  ah  ...  oh.  That's  a  .  .  .  that's  a  tick  bite. 
Pulled  him  off  fishin'." 

"Fishin'  where?" 

"Upper  Falls.  Been  up  there  a  lot  the  last  few  weeks. 
Lotta  ticks  though.  'Specially  where  I  found  a  spot  up 
near  a  spring.  Tough  to  get  to.  No  path."  Grady  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  ulcer  to  the  doctor's  eyes  and  that 
small  movement  hurt. 

"Bad  headache?" 

"Man,  yeah." 

"Hurt  anywhere  else?" 

"Well.  My  back  kinda  hurts,  and  my  legs  are  achin' 
but  nothin'  bothers  me  like  this  head."  Doctor  Miller 
made  some  notes  in  the  manila  folder,  then  chewed 
on  his  pen  in  thought  for  a  few  seconds. 

"Grady,  have  you  ever  heard  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Spotted  Fever?"  The  words  fumbled  through  the  pa- 
tient's ears.  He  thought  for  a  moment. 

"Just  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  tick  fever,  you  mean?  Is  that  the 
same  thing?" 

"Yes.  I  think  you  have  it.  A  classic  case.  You  have 
so  many  of  the  symptoms  that  I'm  doubting  myself. 
Fever,  cough,  rash  that  started  from  extremities  and 
spread  to  the  trunk,  malaise,  headache,  and  even  the 
ulcer  from  the  vector,  or  tick  that  was  infested  with  the 
disease." 

Grady  stared,  open-mouthed,  at  the  doctor,  trying  to 
absorb  the  words.  As  he  watched,  his  physician  pushed 
a  button  which  would  sound  a  buzzer  in  his  nurse's 
station.  "I'm  going  to  give  you  something  for  that 
headache,  and  also  an  antibiotic  shot;  then  I'm  going  to 
give  you  some  prescriptions.  Now  Grady,  listen:"  the 
doctor  was  staring  intently  at  his  patient.  "I'm  going 
to  give  you  a  prescription  for  some  antibiotic  capsules, 


and  a  couple  of  prescriptions  for  tablets  for  that  cough 
and  for  your  pains,  headache  and  all.  If  you  don't  do 
anything  else,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  your  wife  all  of  this, 
I  want  you  to  take  all  of  the  antibiotic  capsules  as 
directed,  you  understand?"  Grady  nodded  dumbly. 
"The  blue  and  yellow  capsules  are  the  antibiotic  cap- 
sules. All  of  them,  just  as  I  say,  all  right?"  Grady  nod- 
ded again.  The  door  opened  and  Doctor  Miller's  nurse 
walked  in.  The  doctor  gave  her  some  quick  instructions, 
and  she  left,  returning  moments  later  with  two  small 
vials  and  two  syringes.  Grady  had  never  liked  shots, 
but  he  scarcely  noticed  these. 

After  Doctor  Miller's  telephone  call,  Lena  Buttram 
had  hurriedly  changed  clothes,  exceeded  her  custom- 
ary thirty-five  miles  per  hour,  and  had  actually  squeal- 
ed the  tires  a  little  halting  her  stationwagon  in  front 
of  the  doctor's  office.  Lena  had  been  a  nurse  when  she 
married  Grady  ten  years  before,  and  she  had  seen 
Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever  .  .  .  seen  it  and  feared 
it. 


Grady  doesn't  remember  much  about  the  next  few 
days.  The  high  fever,  the  headache,  the  nausea  and 
general  discomfort  are  recollections  not  unlike  those 
from  dreams  .  .  .  bad  ones.  He  vaguely  recalls  the 
yellow  and  blue  capsules  which  Lena  made  sure  he 
took  on  schedule,  and  the  other  medications  for  his 
symptoms.  He  doesn't  remember  anything  about  Doctor 
Miller's  first  house  call,  and  has  only  foggy  images  of 
the  succeeding  visits.  Several  days  passed  before  his 
mind  again  stored  memories. 

The  old  Plymouth  squeaked  to  a  stop  under  the  bay 
of  Otis  Peeler's  Gulf  and  out  came  the  angular  opera- 
tor, squinting  and  wiping  his  hands  on  a  rag.  "Two 
dollar?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah,"  Grady  Buttram  answered,  swinging  open 
the  door.  "Wanna  see  something?"  he  asked  as  he 
walked  around  and  opened  the  trunk.  Otis  paused, 
hands  on  hips,  and  looked  into  the  trunk.  There  lay  a 
string  of  glistening  bream,  eight  or  nine  of  them,  all 
nice  ones.  Otis  clucked. 

"Upper  Falls,"  he  declared,  raising  his  mass  of 
wrinkles. 

"Upper  Falls,"  Grady  agreed. 

"That's  where  you  got  that  tick  fever,  ain't  it?"  Otis 
asked,  as  if  wondering  why  he  would  go  back. 

"Yeah."  Otis  cleared  the  pump  and  clanked  the 
nozzle  into  the  pipe. 

"Man,  I  don't  believe  I'd  go  back  up  there  if  I  was 
you,"  Otis  offered  as  he  watched  the  pump  dial.  "You 
must  want  that  stuff  again." 

"Naw.  They  have  a  vaccination  for  that  stuff,  you 
know.  I'm  gonna  keep  up  my  shots  and  pot  have  to 
fool  with  it  again."  f 

"I  didn't  know  that,"  Otis  squinted.  He  watched  the 
two  dollars  register  and  replaced  the  nozzle  and  gas 
lid.  "Oil  and  water?" 

"It's  all  right,"  Grady  said,  climbing  into  the  car, 
and  then  he  stopped.  "Well,"  he  said,  turning  to  Otis 
Peeler,  "Well,  .  .  .  better  check  it."  And  with  a  mass  of 
wrinkles  somewhere  between  a  sympathetic  expression 
and  a  grin,  Otis  raised  the  hood.  i± 
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gW  REVOLUTION 


ToURNAMENT  chairman,  Dr. 
John  Freeman  and  his  Outdoors 
Unanimous  group  of  Raleigh  had 
warned  me  that  there  would  be  a 
real  assortment  of  boats  on  Lake 
Norman  during  the  contest.  Bass 
boats  is  what  he  meant,  and  he 
was  right.  Yours  truly,  along 
with  movie  photographer,  Ted 
Dossett,  saw  a  few  of  the  modern 
fishing  machines  being  launched 
the  evening  before  the  tourna- 
ment, but  only  a  sampling.  In  the 
predawn  of  the  following  morn- 
ing, however,  we  were  surround- 
ed by  a  grand  array  of  this  new 
breed  of  boat. 

Assisted  by  Wildlife  Protectors 


C.  J.  Smith  and  Bob  Gaddy,  we 
cruised  amidst  dozens  of  boats 
with  running  lights  on  and  con- 
testants making  final  equipment 
checks  as  they  awaited  the  start- 
ing cannon.  Incidentally,  Protec- 
tors Smith  and  Gaddy  ran  all 
boats  being  entered  through  a 
voluntary  inspection  the  evening 
before  the  tournament.  They 
found,  much  to  their  satisfaction, 
that  most  bass  fishermen  go  far 
beyond  just  carrying  the  requir- 
ed safety  equipment. 

Many  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
modern  bass  boat  have  been 
around  for  years.  Electric  troll- 
ing motors,  depth  and/or  fish 
finders,  padded  swivel  seats,  stor- 
age compartments,  rod  holders, 
etc.  But  when  did  manufacturers 
start  putting  it  all  together  into 
one  package,  on  a  special  hull, 
and  calling  it  a  "bass  boat?" 
We'll  guess  sometime  in  the  ear- 
ly sixties.  But  we  sure  won't 


stick  our  necks  out  and  say  which 
company  took  the  lead.  One  thing 
for  sure,  the  boat  dealer  without 
a  bass  boat  line  is  likely  to  miss 
some  sales.  It  appears  to  be  a 
very  significant  line.  In  our 
photo  series,  we  show  only  a 
sampling,  but  I  believe  those  of 
you  not  familiar  with  the  subject 
will  get  an  idea  of  what's  avail- 
able for  chasing  Mr.  Bigmouth  in 
space  age  style. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before 
there  are  as  many  pounds  of  bass 
put  aboard  "bass  boats"  as  has 
been  put  aboard  rowing  skiffs, 
creek  boats,  john  boats,  etc.,  but 
the  fisherman  attempting  will 
sure  have  the  best  equipment  at 
his  disposal.  (Editor's  Note: 
Want  to  know  more  about  what 
happened  at  the  Lake  Norman 
Bass  Tournament  of  May  22  and 
23?  Then  tune  into  "Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina"  television  this 
fall.  See  it  in  color.) 


The  Terry  Bass  Boat  (left)  offers  a 
wide  range  of  convenience  options. 
Space  won't  permit  specific  pricing,  but 
Terry's  prices  range  from  $233  for  the 
12-foot  semi-vee  to  $759  for  the  15-foot 
trihedral.  Above,  Paul  Chamblee  "cools 
it"  with  twin  fans  aboard  his  Banger. 


A  Tennessee-made  bass  boat,  the  Arrow  Glass  (below)  has  the  pop- 
ular tri-hull  design.  Like  many  it  can  be  operated  with  stick  control 
from  front  seat.  Right,  this  contestant  makes  a  slight  adjustment 


of  his  Ebbtide  boat  with  his  trolling  motor,  then  makes 
cast  number  1,001.  His  boat  mate  hasn't  given  up;  he's 
an  observer  for  the  second  day,  top-ten  contender. 


Bass  boats,  those  specialized  craft 
that  come  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes,  are  coming  of  age.  Here  are  but 
a  few  examples  that  take  the  fisher- 
man to  his  favorite  spots. 


One  of  the  most  unusual  designs  among 
the  bass  boats  belongs  to  the  Skeeter, 
built  in  Longview,  Texas.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  earliest  of  its  type.  (Note:  un- 
numbered boat  was  operated  on  a  temp- 
orary certificate  of  number.)  Above  is  a 
16-foot  Ranger  with  full  carpeting. 


Duracraft,  an  old  line  of  aluminum  boat, 
offers  this  handsome  bass  boat  (above). 
Certainly  no  newcomer  to  fiberglass  con- 
struction, Crosby  has  modified  several 
Sea  Sleds  (left)  into  nice  bass  boats. 

PHOTOS  BY  JOHN   R.   PARKER,  JR. 


This  fully-equipped  Ranger  even  has 
power  operated  anchor  winch.  Electronic 
fish-locators  were  also  the  rule  with  the 
bass  specialists  in  the  contest. 


More  Boats  Next  Page 
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A  fairly  new  edition  to  the  pop- 
ular Glassmaster  line  is  this  tri- 
hull,  14-foot  Fisherman  featur- 
ing a  hand  rail,  bubble  wind- 
shield, and  stern  well.  Below, 
what  might  be  considered  a  com- 
bination bass/modern  stable  util- 
ity is  the  very  popular  Boston 
Whaler.  The  company  offers 
many  options.  The  homemade 
seats  offer  much  needed  back 
support  for  long  days  on  the 
lake. 


Although  it  is  very  much  conventional,  this  aluminum  utility 
(above)  with  standard  equipment  will  put  the  fisherman  over 
bass — then  it's  up  to  him.  This  boat  does  contrast  with  some 
of  the  more  plush  craft.  Star  Craft,  manufacturer  of  alumi- 
num and  fiberglass  boats,  offers  this  bass  boat  (below).  This 
angler  has  really  equipped  her.  Right,  the  foot-operated  elec- 
tric trolling  motor  maintains  the  boat  over  a  drop-off,  in- 
dicated by  a  popular  depth  finder. 
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If  an  idea  developed  by  an  In- 
diana camping  association  catch- 
es on,  the  littering  of  streets  and 
highways  may  be  reduced  con- 
siderably. North  Carolina  alone 
spends  $6  million  a  year  picking 
up  litter  carelessly  strewn  along 
the  highways. 

The  Indiana  plan  works  like 
this:  If  you  see  someone  tossing 
a  can  or  a  bottle,  or  any  other 
trash  out  of  a  car,  use  your  horn. 
One  short  beep,  one  long,  and 
two  more  short  ones.  This  spells 
the  letter  "L"  in  Morse  code,  and 
"h",  in  this  case  stands  for  litter- 
bug. 

This  will  let  the  other  driver 
know  you  saw  the  act  of  litter- 
ing, and  he  will  wonder  for  a 
while  whether  you  will  turn  in 
his  license  number.  And  inciden- 
tally, once  you  start  with  the 
"Beep  BEEEEEP  Beep  Beep" 
you  will  cure  yourself  of  even  ac- 
cidental littering. 


WOODCOCK  HUNTERS- 
HELP! 

If  you  are  a  woodcock  hunt- 
er, or  shoot  woodcocks  inci- 
dentally, Uncle  Sam  wants  to 
know  about  it.  The  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  needs  more  informa- 
tion on  the  distribution  of 
woodcocks  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  how  many  people  hunt 
them,  and  how  many  birds  are 
taken.  Just  send  your  name 
and  address  to  "Woodcock", 
box  2919,  Raleigh  27602.  We 
will  pass  it  along  to  the 
Bureau,  and  the  latter  will 
correspond  with  you  by  the 
time  the  woodcock  season  gets 
under  way. 


Firearms 

Dear  Sir: 

My  son  is  a  subscriber  to  your 
fine  magazine  and  I  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  he  does.  You  are  truly 
living  up  to  your  dedication  of 
conservation  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  you  for  this  great 
effort. 

As  a  former  resident  and  na- 
tive of  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
now  a  resident  of  North  Caro- 
lina, my  son  and  I  hope  to  spend 
many  hours  in  the  out  of  doors 
in  this  fine  State. 

We  are  people  who  love  to 
camp  and  we  sometimes  back- 
pack into  the  backwoods  away 
from  the  cities.  While  living  in 
Virginia,  we  always  included  in 
our  list  of  camping  supplies  a 
firearm  for  protection  from  rep- 
tiles and  sometimes  wild  dogs, 
which  is  noted  in  Virginia.  Now 
the  question  has  arisen  that  we 
would  like  an  answer.  What  is 
the  law  concerning  carrying  fire- 
arms while  camping?  What  are 
the  requirements  and  restrictions 
for  carrying  firearms? 

I  ask  these  questions  because 
laws  vary  from  state  to  state  and 
I  feel  that  a  lot  of  people  here  in 
North  Carolina  either  don't  know 
the  law  or  understand  it. 

Keep  up  your  fine  work  and  I 
am  looking  forward  to  your  next 
issue  and  your  answer.  Thank 
you. 

Luther  F.  Henderson 
Fayetteville 

Dear  Mr.  Henderson: 

There  is  no  specific  law  con- 
cerning this.  You  may  keep  a 
gun  in  camp  without  need  for  a 
hunting  license  as  long  as  the 
gun  is  not  used  for  hunting.  For 


example,  if  a  wildlife  protector 
were  to  see  a  camper  (without  a 
hunting  license)  strolling 
through  the  woods  looking  into 
the  trees  and  thickets,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  issue  a  citation. 

North  Carolina  has  a  number 
of  packs  of  wild  dogs,  some  of 
which  have  been  crossbred  with 
imported  coyotes.  These  can  be- 
come quite  dangerous,  and  as  to 
poisonous  snakes,  we  have  more 
than  our  share. 

Very  truly,  yours, 
Rod  Amundson, 
Chief,  Division  of 
Education 

Smelly  Problem 

Dear  Sir: 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  reading 
your  very  informative  and  in- 
teresting magazine.  I  have  a  very 
unique  "animal"  problem  that 
may  interest  you  and  could  use 
some  assistance  or  recommenda- 
tions. 

Twenty  miles  northwest  of 
Winston-Salem,  our  home  is  ad- 
jacent to  Pilot  Mountain  State 
Park.  During  the  past  two  years 
our  neighborhood  has  been 
plagued  with  skunks,  or  what  the 
local  people  refer  to  as  "polecats". 
These  little  animals  are  pretty 
to  look  at,  but  the  smell  they 
have  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
sired. On  several  occasions  the 
odor  was  almost  unbearable, 
waking  our  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter, and  nauseating  everyone  in 
the  house.  On  some  of  the  oc- 
casions I  have  seen  the  skunk 
back  down  our  pet  cocker  spaniel, 
as  well  as  our  neighbors'  Dober- 
man  pinscher.  The  dogs  probably 
are  aggravating  the  situation  by 
their  barking. 

Tomato  juice  will  kill  most 
of  the  scent  on  a  dog,  but  the 
odor  in  the  house  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  alleviate.  On  several 
mornings  driving  to  work,  I  have 
counted  three  or  more  dead 
skunks  on  the  four-lane  highway 
next  to  the  Pilot  Mountain  and 
at  nights  during  spring  and  sum- 
mer, we  can  usually  see  one  or 
more  from  our  back  window. 

The  skunks  evidently  have  no 
natural  enemies  and  keep  in- 
creasing in  numbers.  Is  there  any 
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simple  solution  to  keep  the 
skunks  away?  Any  information 
you  have  to  offer  would  be  great- 
ly appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Cecil  R.  Bell,  Jr. 
Pilot  Mountain 

DDT 

Dangerous  concentrations  of 
DDT  often  accumulate  at  public 
disposal  sites,  due  to  the  buildup 
of  empty  and  near-empty  con- 
tainers dumped  along  with  other 
trash  by  homeowners.  During 
heavy  rains,  these  pesticides  may 
be  washed  into  streams,  causing 
unforeseen  damage. 

To  avoid  contributing  your 
aerosol  bombs,  liquid  sprays, 
powders  and  dusts  to  a  potential- 
ly dangerous  trash  heap,  bury 
them  on  your  own  property. 

Select  a  place  away  from  desir- 
able trees,  shrubs  and  other 
plants  and  at  least  50  feet  from 
any  well,  lake,  stream,  pond  or 
drain.  Then  dig  a  hole  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  DDT  prod- 
ucts and  containers  with  a  least 
3  feet  of  dirt.  Pressurized  cans 
should  not  be  punctured,  but  put 


in  the  hole  intact.  Glass  and  me- 
tal containers  should  be  opened 
and  put  to  rest  with  the  open 
end  facing  down  to  allow  drain- 
age. Don't  break  the  glass.  Bury 
bags  and  bottles  intact. 

The  hole  should  not  be  open 
.  .  .  fill  it  with  3  feet  of  soil  im- 
mediately. 

The  one  exception  to  the  above 
recommendations  is  if  the  water 
table  on  your  property  is  less 
than  5  feet  below  the  ground. 
Your  local  health  department 
should  be  able  to  tell  you  what 
the  table  level  is,  and  if  it  is  less 
than  5  feet  below  the  ground,  will 
advise  you  on  what  to  do. 

DDT  and  other  toxic  products 
should  NOT  be  flushed  down  the 
toilet,  poured  down  a  drain,  put 
in  with  the  trash  or  garbage  or 
taken  to  a  public  dump  or  land- 
fill. — Outdoor  Oklahoma. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  enjoyed  the  satire  "I  Don't  Know 
What  Got  Into  Me,"  by  J.  A.  U., 
February  Issue,  so  very  much,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  my 
thoughts  on  this: 
When  eating  DDT  unaware 
Somehow  I  don't  seem  to  care, 


But  a  writhing  snake  within  a  fish? 

Now,  that's  an  unappetizing  dish!" 

Mrs.  Hazel  Bell 
Greensboro 


FIREFLIES 

Flashing  light  at  intervals 
In  a  "powered"  way. 
Flitting  here  and  there  at  night- 
Resting  in  the  day. 
Nature  favors  neither  sex — 
Both  are  luminescent. 
Blinking  signals  let  one  know 
Lightningbugs  are  present. 
Fascinating  fireflies  flit 
With  their  little  lanterns  lit. 

— Remelda  Nielsen  Gibson 


"Darned  Optimist" 


CAMPING 
*  continued  from  page  18 

tion  for  the  novice.  Also,  mountainous  areas  have 
fewer  insects,  particularly  mosquitoes,  and  that  can 
make  a  difference. 

The  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina  offers 
some  good  camping  and  this  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  being  close  to  home  in  case  you  decide 
to  leave  early.  Certain  parts  of  the  Piedmont  have 
their  share  of  insects,  however,  but  a  good  insect 
repellent  will  help. 

Avoid  making  your  first  camping  trip  to  the 
beach  or  to  the  general  coastal  regions.  The  com- 
bination of  a  hot  sun  on  canvas  during  the  day  and 
squadrons  of  salt  marsh  mosquitoes  in  the  evening 
can  kill  all  interest  in  future  camping,  particularly 
when  you  blend  this  combination  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  sticky  sand.  After  you've  gotten  some 
experience,  you  may  find  you  like  beach  camping. 
You  will  also  learn  to  cope  with  the  special  prob- 
lem of  beach  camping.  But  for  a  first  trip — 
never. 

Having  covered  most  of  the  basics,  let's  look  at 
several  special  items  of  equipment  which  you  might 
want  to  add  to  your  gear,  but  which  are  not  really 
essential. 

You  may  want  sleeping  bags.  Some  good  ones 
aren't  too  expensive,  although  Diane  and  I  have 
found  that  normal  bedding — blankets,  quilts,  sheets 


and  pillows — can  be  more  comfortable  unless  it  gets 
unusually  cold.    Cots  also  make  nice  additions. 

If  you  plan  to  stay  for  more  than  one  night,  a 
simple  folding  toilet  seat  with  disposable  plastic 
bags  might  be  worth  considering.  Women,  particu- 
larly, are  often  displeased  with  the  primitive  ar- 
rangements one  must  make  in  an  undeveloped 
camping  area.  Of  course,  most  modern  campsites 
now  have  excellent  toilet  facilities,  and  some  even 
have  showers. 

You  might  also  want  to  take  along  some  folding 
chairs  and  either  a  folding  camp  table  or  card 
table.  A  dining  tarp  can  be  a  lifesaver  in  wet 
weather.  Most  measure  12  feet  on  each  side  and 
offer  a  dry  place  to  cook  and  sit. 

As  you  become  more  experienced,  you  may  want 
to  add  a  number  of  items  which  fit  your  families' 
special  needs.  Even  so,  you'll  no  doubt  find  that  the 
equipment  I've  outlined  will  continue  to  be  useful. 

Later  on,  you  may  even  get  a  trailer  camper  or 
perhaps  some  other  advanced  camping  apparatus, 
but  if  you're  like  most  young  and  growing  families, 
such  items  will  be  out  of  reach  for  the  near  future. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  give  up  camping  vacations  or  family  fun 
because  of  limited  funds  and  small  children. 

Camping  can  be  the  practical  solution,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  one  that  offered  more  fun  for 
the  money.  ± 
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Through  the  crowded,  sultry 
streets  the  small  vehicle  lurched 
and  stopped,  lurched  and  stop- 
ped, weaving  its  way  through  the 
massive  traffic  jam.  Though  it 
was  late  autumn,  the  heat  out- 
side was  oppressive  and  the  men 
inside  the  small  car  were  sweat- 
ing profusely  in  spite  of  the  roll- 
ed up  windows  and  humming  air 
conditioner. 

Dust  -  and  grime  coated  the 
walls  of  the  tall  buildings  that 
lined  Church  Street.  Mounds  of 
garbage  overflowed  the  contain- 
ers and  closed  in  on  the  road 
from  all  sides.  Though  the  sun 
had  been  shining  a  few  minutes 
before,  only  a  few  rays  had  filt- 
ered through,;-  the  blackened, 
poisoned  atmosphere.  Now  it  be- 
gan to  shower  cSark,  oily  moisture 
and  the  procession  of  automo- 
biles clogging  the  street  began 
switching  on  their  lights  and 
wipers. 

"Darn  it,  it's  beginning  to  fall- 
out," cursed  the  driver  of  the 
small  car.  A  short,  red-headed 
fellow,  he  was  dressed  in  the 
traditional  red  vinyl  outfit  of  a 
hunter. 

"Oh,  don't  worry  about  it,  Al," 
said  his  companion.  "Maybe  it 
will  cool  things  off.  This  mid- 
day heat  is  too  stifling  for  hunt- 
ing even  in  the  preserve." 

Outside  street  lights  had  been 
turned  on,  pinpoints  of  lumina- 
tion  dimly  seen  through  the 
gloom  of  the  deluge.  The  streets, 
as  almost  always,  were  empty  of 
pedestrians. 

The  car  crawled  down  the 
metropolitan  streets  until  it  came 
to  the  eight  lane  bridge  that 
spanned  the  river.  It  really 
couldn't  be  called  a  river,  it  was 
only  the  conveyance  by  which 
the  waste  from  the  bowels  of  the 
mills  and  other  industries  along 
its  banks  moved  out  to  sea. 

Burt,  who  was  sitting  across 


from  the  driver,  looked  out  over 
the  bridge's  railing  to  the  river 
winding  below.  He  began  to 
sweat  as  he  did  everytime  he 
crossed  the  river.  "Gosh,"  he 
gasped,  "everytime  I  go  over  this 
bridge  I  start  thinking  what 
would  happen  if  I  fell  in  that 
mess." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  would  hap- 
pen," Al  said.  "It'd  kill  you  in  a 
minute,  'nuff  poison  in  there  to 
go  right  through  your  suit  and 
skin,  nothing  can  live  in  the 
river,  nothing's  lived  in  it  or 
even  near  it  for  over  20  years." 

Two  hours  later  the  automo- 
bile broke  free  of  the  sluggish 
traffic  and  made  its  way  to  re- 
latively open  12  lane  highway. 
After  another  two  and  a  half 
hours  they  were  about  thirty 
miles  northeast  of  town  and 
nearing  the  preserve.  As  they 
approached  the  tinted  plastic 
dome  that  covered  the  hunting 
area,  the  men  felt  the  excitement 
of  the  45-minutes -ahead  of  them 
welling  up. 

They  parked  the  car  in  the 
nearest  space  they  could  find  so 
they  could  walk  the  last  300 
yards  to  the  preserve.  Before  set- 
ting foot  out  of  the  car,  they 
made  sure  all  their  hunting 
equipment  was  intact,  and  fast- 
ened on  their  self-contained 
breathing  mechanisms.  Once 
these  were  fastened  over  their 
faces  and  the  protective  goggles 
on,  they  walked  to  the  door  of  the 
preserve  in  silence.  It  was  hard- 
going,  the  shower  had  loosened 
the  oily  grime  making  the  as- 
phalt extremely  slippery. 

Finally  they  reached  the  pre- 
serve gate,  entered  and  waited  as 
the  outside  air  was  vacuumed  out 
and  replaced  by  treated  inside 
air.  Taking  off  their  outside  gar- 
ments, the  two  hunters  strutted 
up  to  the  reception  desk. 

"How  ya'll  boys  doin'?" 


The  voice  came  from  Sam 
Quakenbush,  head  guide  of  the 
preserve.  Sam  was  old  as  the 
hills,  so  old  in  fact  that  he  had- 
once  hunted  with  real  firearms 
on  the  outside.  "You  two  gonna 
do  a  little  hunting?  It's  kinda 
busy  today.  Have  reservations? 
Good,  cause  if  you  didn't  you'd 
have  to  wait  'bout  four  hours  or 
more." 

The  men  paid  their  fees,  were 
finger-printed  and  photographed. 
Then  they  were  taken  to  the 
armory  where  they  were  given 
their  guns. 

The  guns  were  models  of  old- 
time  Brownings  but  were  rigged 
to  shoot  electrical  impulses.  This 
was  okay  because  all  that  was 
left  to  hunt  were  mechanical 
hoppers,  l  ea  p  er  s,  skeeterers, 
jumpers  or  flitterers. 

After  Al  and  Burt  were  out- 
fitted, they  set  out  striding  across 
the  astroturf  and  nylon  field  ap- 
proaching the  simulated  pine 
woods.  As  they  stepped  through 
the  plastic  flora  electric  eyes  trig- 
gered the  mechanical  fauna.  Burt 
raised  the  gun  to  his  shoulder 
and  squeezed  off  a  buzz. 

,  The  mechanical  hopper  jerked 
when  struck  by  the  electrical 
beam,  quivered  as  its  circuits 
went  blank  and  finally  lay  still. 
Burt  and  Al  walked  over  to  the 
little,  piece  of  wire  and  plastic, 
picked  it  up  and  stuck  it  in  their 
game  bag.  It  would  tally  well  on 
the  computer  card  that  already 
listed  Burt  as  an  expert  hunter. 

Al  enviously  looked  up 
through  the  plastic  dome  to  the 
clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke  pour- 
ing from  the  nearby  factories. 
"J  e  e  z,  you're  some  hunter, 
buddy." 

Burt  smiled,  "Well  Al,  to  be  a 
good  hunter  you  gotta  think  like 
a  machine." 

That's  outdoor  North  Carolina 
thirty  years  hence. 

David  Kinney 

Burlington  Times — News 
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One  of  these  summer  evenings  before  long,  and  even  then  seldom  makes  a  sound.  The 

you're  going  to  hear  one  of  these  birds  of  the  barn  owl  (sometimes  called  the  "monkey 

night.  It  may  be  the  4  to  7  low  hoots  of  the  faced  owl")  may  be  making  its  rounds  of 

great  horned  owl  or  the  quavering  whistle  or  fields  for  mice  and  will  let  you  hear  its  soft 

short  chuckles  of  the  tiny  screech  owl.  You're  ascending  nasal  crying  sound.  All  owls  are 

not  likely  to  hear  the  short-eared  owl,  since  protected  by  state  law;  they're  all  valuable 

it  is  a  rare  winter  visitor  to  North  Carolina,  citizens. 
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Farmers  say  he  makes  swiss  cheese  of  pastures,  but 
\  I  !(^(^  r^f"*  I  II  \C**]S  hunters  respect  the  wily  woodchuck  and  stalk  him 
V  V  \J  \*J  ImJ      I  |  \J  K^.  Ix       with  flat-shooting  rifles  in  western  North  Carolina.  (See 

"Smokepoles  And  Whistlepigs"  on  page  20). 
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Choosing  a  live  blue  channel 
crab  for  dinner  might  be  risky 
business,  but  not  for  an  agile 
raccoon.  Keen  observers  will 
occasionally  spot  raccoons  along 
the  marshes  on  the  Outer  Banks 
where  they  forage  for  all  sorts 
of  seafood,  including  crabs.  This 
is  the  second  of  four  fine  covers 
painted  for  Wildlife  by  Sailie 
Middleton.  A  story  about  Miss 
Middleton  appears  on  page  8. 


Dima  mum 


by  Joel  Arrington 


A 


,  LMOST  400  years  ago  two 
early  explorers  of  what  is  now 
northeastern  North  Carolina  de- 
scribed the  region  as  "the  good- 
liest land  under  the  cope  of  heav- 
en." They  wrote,  "The  woods 
abounded  with  game,  the  waters 
with  fish  and  even  the  savage  In- 
dians were  mannerly  and  civil." 
As  North  Carolina's  first  press 
agents,  they  may  have  been  a 
little  over-enthusiastic,  but  resi- 
dents and  visiting  anglers  still 
find  Tar  Heel  coastal  waters  "the 
most  plentiful,  sweet,  fruitful  and 
wholesome  of  all  the  world." 

Plentiful  they  are,  for  this 
corner  of  the  state  is  a  region  of 
more  water  than  land.  Shallow 
sounds  —  Albemarle,  Currituck, 
Roanoke,  Croatan  and  Pamlico — 


The  waters  of  coastal  Dare  County  pro- 
vide some  of  the  best  grab -bag  salt  water 
angling  in  the  world. 
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are  bordered  on  the  east  by  a 
thin  ribbon  of  barrier  islands 
known  as  the  Outer  Banks.  Be- 
yond are  the  rolling  deeps  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Here  there  is  the  complete 
range  from  fresh  water  through 
brackish  sounds  to  salt  water. 
Upper  Currituck  Sound  is  al- 
most as  sweet  as  an  inland  lake 
and  there  are  fresh  ponds  scat- 
tered along  the  banks  as  far 
south  as  Cape  Hatteras. 

Billfish 

Principally,  saltwater  gamefish 
have  caused  the  Outer  Banks  to 
leap  into  piscatorial  prominence 
in  recent  years.  Billfish  especially 
have  swollen  the  region's  reputa- 
tion. 


Offshore  fishing  craft  may  be 
chartered  from  two  locations. 
Oregon  Inlet  Fishing  Center  is  a 
facility  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  Fishing 
Center  has  about  30  boats  for 
hire,  both  for  inshore  fishing  and 
for  offshore  angling  in  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

The  other  charter  boat  fleet  is 
at  Hatteras.  Hatteras  boasts  the 
shortest  run  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
of  any  port  north  of  southern 
Florida.  Only  about  12  boats  are 
available  here,  but  the  reputa- 
tion Hatteras  has  for  blue  marlin 
ranks  it  favorably  with  any  sport- 
fishing  port  in  the  world. 

The  1969  billfish  season  was 
the  best  ever  for  the  Outer  Banks. 
Between  early  May  and  the  first 
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of  September,  boats  at  both  ports 
accounted  for  about  1300  white 
marlin,  150  blue  marlin  and  130 
sailfish.  Counts  are  not  made  af- 
ter Labor  Day  because  of  reduced 
fishing  effort,  but  the  season  ac- 
tually continues  well  into  Octo- 
ber. 

While  the  Fishing  Center  usu- 
ally takes  more  white  marlin 
than  Hatteras  boats,  the  latter 
port  consistently  tallies  more 
blue  marlin — in  fact,  usually 
more  than  any  other  Atlantic 
Coast  sportfishing  port.  The  Hat- 
teras Marlin  Club  each  June  at- 
tracts competitors  from  all  over 
the  world  for  its  billfish  tourna- 
ment. An  810-pound  blue  marlin 
taken  here  in  1962  holds  the 
IGFA  130-pound  test  record. 

Outer  Banks  offshore  fishing 
charters  range  from  $125  to  $135 
per  day  for  parties  up  to  six. 
Typically  the  mate  rigs  four 
lines,  two  on  outriggers  and  two 
"flat"  lines.  This  way,  four  men 
may  fish  while  two  rest. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  the  source 
of  tropical  gamefish  species  taken 
off  North  Carolina.  It  approaches 
within  a  few  miles  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras, but  then  is  pushed  east- 
ward by  the  southerly  flow  of  the 
Labrador  Current.  As  boats  run 
southeasterly  from  Hatteras,  the 
water  changes  from  green  to  a 
deep  blue.  Floating  mats  of  sar- 
gassum  weed  harbor  baitfish  and 
are  good  fishing  spots  for  billfish 
and  a  variety  of  other  species, 
particularly  dolphin. 

While  billfish  are  the  most 
spectacular  catches  here,  lesser 
offshore  game  fish  are  bread  and 
butter  for  charter  captains.  Dol- 
phin that  average  10  pounds  but 
run  to  over  50  pounds  delight 
anglers  with  their  aerial  acro- 
batics. 


Anglers  land  a  big  blue  marlin  during 
the  Hatteras  Blue  Marlin  Tournament 
(top).  This  lucky  fisherman  (middle) 
shows  off  a  channel  bass  taken  from 
the  Dare  County  surf.  Black  bass  fish- 
ing: is  legendary  in  Currituck  Sound  as 
witnessed  by  this  catch  (bottom). 
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Amberjack  haunt  the  Diamond 
Shoals  Tower  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras  and  numerous  submerged 
wrecks,  many  of  which  came  to 
rest  while  German  U-boats  men- 
aced shipping  during  World  War 
Two.  Oceanic  and  common  boni- 
to,  king  mackerel,  several  kinds 
of  tuna  and  wahoo  are  common 
catches. 

Visitors  are  advised  to  make 
reservations  well  in  advance.  You 
may  specify  a  particular  boat 
when  booking  through  the  Ore- 
gon Inlet  Fishing  Center  or 
through  Oden  Docks  at  Hatteras. 
Most  captains  also  book  them- 
selves independently. 

A  list  of  boats,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  request  from  the 
North  Carolina  Travel  and  Pro- 
motion Division,  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602. 

Currituck  Bass 

For  many  years,  largemouth 
bass  fishing  in  Currituck  Sound 
has  attracted  anglers  from  all 
over  the  nation.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  articles  and 
television  shows.  Fishing  lodges 
have  sprung  up  along  the  sound's 
shores  at  such  quaint  villages  as 
Spot,  Grandy,  Poplar  Branch  and 
Coinjock. 

Many  believe  that  Currituck 
Sound  has  the  best  largemouth 


Wahoo,  considered  by  many  to  be  one 
of  the  ocean's  top  game  fish,  are  often 
caught  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 


bass  fishing  north  of  Florida. 
Anglers  frequently  catch  50  fish 
in  a  day's  plugging  or  bugging, 
keeping,  of  course,  only  the  daily 
limit  of  eight. 

Few  large  fish  are  taken  how- 
ever. A  recent  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  research  project  con- 
cluded that  90  percent  of  the  bass 
are  in  the  13-16  inch  class  and 
are  two  to  three  years  old.  A 
seven-pounder  is  uncommon. 

Lodge  owners  and  guides  got 
a  scare  several  years  ago  when 
Eurasian  water  milfoil,  a  prolific 
weed,  began  growing  in  the 
sound.  Most  anglers  threw  up 
their  hands  and  expected  fishing 
to  decline  as  the  weed  spread,  un- 
controlled, over  the  sound.  Two 
mediocre  fishing  years  seemed 
to  confirm  their  doubts. 

But  when  spring  came  in  1969, 
all  the  detractors  had  to  eat  crow. 
Practically  everyone  caught  fish. 
Many  guides  reported  limit 
catches  for  their  guests  four  and 
five  days  running,  and  most  days 
fishermen  were  in  before  two 
o'clock.  Yet  about  80  percent  of 
the  sound  was  then  and  is  now 
covered  with  milfoil. 

Apparently  the  dense  weed 
growth  enhances  spawning.  Al- 
though fishing  and  boat  naviga- 
tion may  be  more  difficult  be- 
cause of  weed  beds,  the  grass 
tends  to  concentrate  fish  in  open 
spots. 

Most  bass  are  caught  in  these 
"holes"  in  the  weed  beds  and 
along  their  edges.  Ideal  fishing 
locations  are  along  marsh  banks 
where  there  is  open  water  be- 
tween nearby  grass. 

Flyrods  and  popping  bugs  are 
probably  the  best  equipment 
when  the  wind  is  not  up.  How- 
ever, calm  days  are  not  common 
on  the  open  water.  But  weedless 
spoons  with  pork  rind  also  are 
deadly  for  these  brackish-water 
bass. 

For  first-time  fishermen  on 
Currituck,  a  guide  is  a  necessity. 
The  twisting  canals  and  expan- 
sive stretches  of  water  bewilder 
all  but  the  most  knowledgeable 
anglers.  Your  best  advice  is  to 
arrange  accommodations,  meals 
and  guides  through  one  of  the 
several  lodges  along  the  western 


shore.  A  list  of  these  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  state  Travel  and 
Promotion  Division,  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 

Heaviest  fishing  pressure 
comes  in  April,  May  and  June, 
but  angler-success  probably  is  as 
high  or  higher  during  summer 
months.  Late  September  through 
October  is  a  prime  fishing  period. 

A  guide  may  be  hired  for  $25 
to  $35  per  day.  For  this,  he 
provides  a  boat  and  motor  and 
poles  for  one  or  two  anglers 
from  early  morning  until  about 
4  p.  m. 

Striped  Bass 

Albemarle  Sound  has  the  sec- 
ond largest  striper  population 
in  the  world,  after  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Beginning  usually  in  Octo- 
ber and  running  through  Janu- 
ary, anglers  fish  the  mouths  of 
all  Albemarle  Sound  tributaries 
and  out  into  the  sound  itself. 
Embayments  such  as  East  and 
South  lakes  harbor  large  striper 
populations  in  winter. 

A  flotilla  of  charter  boats  based 
at  Manns  Harbor  on  the  Dare 
County  mainland  fishes  the  eas- 
tern end  of  Albemarle  Sound  and 
Croatan  Sound  near  the  William 
B.  Umstead  bridge.  During  Octo- 
ber and  November,  these  party 
boats  usually  average  about  30 
fish  per  trip  while  private  craft 
average  about  11. 

Although  most  Tar  Heel  strip- 
ers are  taken  by  trolling  heavy 
jigs  on  or  near  the  bottom, 
anglers  who  prefer  to  cast  do 
very  well.  Extensive  shallow  wa- 
ter on  the  margins  of  Albemarle, 
Croatan  and  Roanoke  sounds  are 
fertile  fishing  areas.  Casting  and 
spinning  are  effective,  particular- 
ly with  shallow-swimming  wood 
and  plastic  minnows. 

Jumbo  stripers  are  plentiful  in 
the  surf  in  winter  months,  but 
they  have  been  devilishly  difficult 
to  catch.  Haul  seiners  take  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  striped  bass 
from  the  surf  every  winter.  Many 
of  these  fish  weigh  around  60 
pounds. 

In  December  of  1965,  however, 
local  anglers  discovered  they 
could  catch  these  large  fish  when 
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The  Diamond  Shoals  Light  Tower  is  a  favorite  spot  for  king 
mackerel  off  Cape  Hatteras. 


dense  schools  of  menhaden  came 
into  the  beach  sloughs.  They  cast 
out  with  heavy  metal  jigs,  foul- 
hooked  baitfish  and  allowed  them 
to  struggle  in  the  surf.  Stripers 
took  the  bait  readily  and,  before 
the  month  was  out,  more  than 
fifty  giant  bass  were  beached,  in- 
cluding Raymond  Basnett's  53- 
pounder,  which  still  stands  as  a 
state  record. 

Boats  may  be  chartered  for 
sound  striper  fishing  at  Manns 
Harbor  Marina  east  of  Roanoke 
Island,  but  there  are  only  a  few 
surf  fishing  guides  on  the  Outer 
Banks.  Visiting  anglers  must  pro- 
vide their  own  tackle  on  the 
strand,  but  buggies  may  be  hired 
by  the  day  at  a  few  Outer  Banks 
villages. 

Fall  Speckled  Trout 

Beginning  around  the  first  of 
October,  large  schools  of  speckled 
trout  sally  along  the  beaches,  in- 
to the  sounds  and  up  coastal 
rivers.  Cold  snaps  drive  them  up 
creeks  where  they  frequently 
congregate  in  surprising  num- 
bers. 

A  wide  variety  of  baits  and 
lures  are  productive  on  trout,  but 
the  MirroLure  probably  tops  the 
list  among  artificial  foolers.  A 
bucktail  jig  tipped  with  a  small 
bit  of  shrimp  frequently  produces 
when  other  lures  fail.  Although 
live  shrimp  are  simply  murder 
on  "specks,"  shrimp  are  difficult 
to  find  at  coastal  bait  shops  in 
winter. 

Usually  it's  boom  or  bust  with 
trout.  They  move  in  schools  and 
may  show  up  in  an  area  where 
the  day  before  you  couldn't  get 
a  strike.  Consistent  hot  spots  are 
Croatan  and  Roanoke  sounds, 
particularly  off  the  south  end  of 
Roanoke  Island. 

"Old  Drum" 

Light  tackle  fishermen  plug- 
ging surf  sloughs  in  fall  for 
speckled  trout  frequently  lose 
their  lures  to  large  channel  bass, 
or  "old  drum,"  as  they  are  local- 
ly known.  These  copper-colored 
giants,  most  of  them  weighing 
from  35  to  50  pounds,  are  seldom 
landed  on  light  line. 

Ten-foot  rods  and  monofila- 
ment testing  20  pounds  is  typical 


tackle.  Lighter  equipment  prob- 
ably is  adequate  for  landing  the 
fish,  but  the  difficulty  comes  in 
casting  six  ounces  or  more  of 
lead  and  a  great  chunk  of  cut 
mullet  or  squid  into  a  raging  surf 
against  a  whipping  cross-wind. 

Fall  and  spring  months  pro- 
duce most  surf  catches,  but  chan- 
nel bass  spend  the  summers  in 
Pamlico  Sound  and  are  being  in- 
creasingly taken  in  those  months 
as  anglers  investigate  this  new 
fishery. 

Inshore  Species 

A  sizable  fishery  for  inshore 
species  thrives  from  spring 
through  fall  along  the  banks. 
Private  boats  put  over  at  ramps 
at  Oregon  Inlet  Fishing  Center, 
Hatteras,  Ocracoke  and  at  sev- 
eral sound-side  villages  between. 
Inshore  charters,  both  half-day 
and  all-day,  are  available  at 
Oregon  Inlet  and  Hatteras. 

The  chief  objects  of  these  ex- 
cursions are  bluefish  and  Spanish 
mackerel,  but  anglers  on  private 
craft  catch  tons  of  flounder,  whit- 
ing and  spot  every  season. 

The  20-pound  line  test  IGF  A 
world  record  for  bluefish  was 
taken  in  November  of  1969  by 
Joe  Menzaco  from  the  surf  near 
Rodanthe.  The  fish  weighed  22 
pounds,  12  ounces. 

Each  May  and  June  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  charter 
boats  and  private  craft  out  of 
Oregon  Inlet  have  caught  hund- 
reds of  bluefish  over  10  pounds 


on  Wimble  Shoals  and  Diamond 
Shoals  which  lie  a  few  miles  off 
the  Outer  Banks. 

Spanish  mackerel  are  taken  in 
far  larger  numbers  at  Hatteras 
Inlet  than  at  Oregon  Inlet.  Most 
fish  weigh  between  one  and  three 
pounds,  but  a  nine-pounder  was 
taken  in  the  fall  of  1968  from  the 
surf  at  Hatteras. 

Flounder  fishing  on  the  Outer 
Banks,  like  flounder  fishing 
everywhere,  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
drifting  live  or  cut  bait  across 
the  bottom  or  casting  bait  into 
the  surf.  Not  many  are  taken  on 
lures  compared  to  the  numbers 
caught  on  bait,  but  when  the  bot- 
tom is  covered  with  fish,  as  it 
sometimes  seems  to  be  in  the  in- 
lets, flounders  will  hit  lead-head 
worms,  jigs  and  other  lures. 

Pier  fishing  begins  in  early 
spring  and  continues  through 
November,  with  only  spasmodic 
activity  between  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  mid-March.  There  are 
eight  ocean  piers  located  along 
the  surf  between  Kitty  Hawk 
and  Hatteras.  Principal  sportfish- 
ing  species  are  bluefish,  Spanish 
mackerel,  spot  and  whiting,  but 
the  whole  gamut  of  inshore 
varieties  are  taken  in  season. 

Diversions  abound  for  visitors 
in  all  seasons,  but  the  Outer 
Banks'  chief  attraction  for  mil- 
lions of  anglers  is  its  incredible 
variety  of  sportfishing  opportuni- 
ty. Freshwater  to  salt,  with  all 
the  species  characteristic  .of  each 
habitat — the  region  has  them  all. 
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If,  as  one  man  put-  it,  warercolor 
is  a  "controlled  accident/7 
then  this  month's  cover  artist  has 
achieved  a  remarkable  degree 
of  disciplined  accuracy 
and  beauty. 


by  Rod  Amundson 


Ik-ZOME  artists  grow  long  hair,  beards,  and  even 
sharply-pointed  waxed  mustaches.  Others  are  just 
ordinary  people,  who  through  talent  and  training, 
turn  out  pictures  that,  to  use  the  vernacular,  are  "as 
pretty  as  a  picture."  Sallie  Middleton  is  none  of  these. 
As  witnessed  by  the  accompanying  photo,  she  is  even 
prettier  than  the  pictures  she  paints  and  has  allowed 
WILDLIFE  to  use  on  covers  including  this  month's 
issue. 

Genius  has  been  described  as  "the  infinite  capacity 
for  detail."  Look  back  at  this  month's  cover,  and 
decide  for  yourself.  Sallie  would  probably  prefer  not 
to  be  called  a  genius,  but  "If  the  shoe  fits  .  .  ." 

We'll  let  Sallie  tell  her  own  story.  Several  months 
ago,  the  editors  asked  her  for  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  herself.  Here  is  her  reply. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  all  this  time  answering  your  letter 
because  although  I  can  send  the  photographs  you 
wanted,  the  personal  resume  has  me  up  a  tree. 
I  was  taught  all  I  know  about  painting  by  my 
uncle,  Douglas  Ellington,  and  by  myself. 

I  have  exhibited  in  local,  state,  regional,  and 
national  shows — and  won  a  few  prizes.  I  (my 
works)  am  included  in  private  collections  and  in 
the  collection  of  the  Gibbes  Gallery,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 
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Like  a  picture  from  a  book  of  fairy  tales,  Sallie  Middleton's 
home  in  Asheville  seems  like  just  the  place  a  talented  artist 
might  choose  to  live. 


But  in  the  Summer,  1969,  issue  of  THE  AMERICAN 
ARTIST,  in  which  Sallie  had  the  prized  "Watercolor 
Page,"  we  found  this  information: 

"As  a  child,  I  was  allowed  to  run  wild  and  some- 
times alone  in  an  unspoiled  forest  in  the  mountains 
where  we  lived.  Often  my  father  would  accompany  me 
and  explain  what  we  saw  as  if  it  were  a  true  fairy  tale. 
The  sense  of  joy  and  mystery  that  took  root  then  has 
never  worn  away.  I  am  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
astounding  and  magnificent  pattern,  color  and  texture 
of  every  natural  thing  and  the  tapestry  created  by 
the  combination  of  these  patterns,  colors  and  textures. 

The  living  creature  is,  to  me,  a  part  of  the  whole, 
so  although  I  try  to  compose  so  that  he  is  seen  quick- 
ly, he  comes  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise  which  is  what  hap- 
pens in  the  woods.  I  live  with  the  living  subject,  study- 
ing him  for  hours  and  days,  getting  to  know  him, 
doing  quick  sketches  of  his  various  moods  and  pos- 
tures. Sometimes  the  creature  is  fairly  obliging.  Some- 
times he  is  constantly  moving,  ever  changing  like  a 
swiftly  running  river. 

"One  who  gave  me  much  trouble  was  a  raccoon 
who  kept  confiscating  my  pencils  and  brushes.  It  was 
quite  awful  when  she  ran  off  with  the  razor  blade. 
Her  name  was  Rosemary.  Rosemary  was  painted  on 
the  beach.  The  animal  and  the  sand  are  all  in  tones 
of  yellow-gray.  This  is  relieved  by  a  blue  crab  which 


has  bright  red  claws.  The  sand,  on  examination,  is 
not  really  gray  at  all,  but  is  little  dots  of  every  color 
to  give  the  grainy  texture. 

"A  small  patch  of  the  world  when  viewed  from  a 
distance  is  abstract  and  takes  form  as  you  advance. 
This  is  true  also  with  my  paintings.  So  those  who 
prefer  the  abstract  would  do  well  to  keep  their  dis- 
tance! 

"I  use  translucent  watercolor,  except  when  a  filmy 
effect  is  required,  as  on  lichens  or  a  new  apple.  In 
that  case,  I  use  an  opaque  white. 

"I  have  been  asked  why  I  use  watercolor  for  paint- 
ings that  take  weeks  or  months  to  complete.  Water- 
colors  are  not  durable  I  am  told.  This  is  ridiculous. 
Durer's  watercolors,  for  example,  have  been  around 
for  a  long  time,  and  much  of  it  before  the  machines 
that  insure  against  insects  and  mildew,  and  before 
our  controlled  atmosphere  and  permanent  pigments. 
A  painting  in  any  medium  has  to  be  cared  for  to  the 
same  degree. 

"Translucent  watercolor  best  conveys  the  light, 
shimmering,  constant  change  that  I  see  even  in 
rocks,  or  tree  stumps.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  wild  world — the  unartif icial.  It 
blends  and  spreads  with  a  grace  of  its  own.  It  is  never, 
never  stolid.  It  is  illusive  in  spirit."  ^ 
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The  dove  hunting  season  is  almost  here  again,  and 
this  map  shows  you  where  you  can  hunt  them  on  public 
hunting  areas  managed  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. The  legend  beneath  the  map  indicates  the  days 
of  the  week  on  which  hunting  is  permitted,  and  other 
conditions  of  interest  to  hunters.  In  addition  to  dove 
hunting,  some  of  the  areas  will  again  be  open  to  small 
game  hunting — primarily  for  quail,  rabbit  and  squirrel 
— when  those  seasons  open  this  fall.  The  numbered 
areas  are  for  dove  hunting  only,  while  the  lettered 
areas  accommodate  both  small  game  hunting  as  well  as 
hunting  for  migratory  species.  All  of  these  areas  re- 
quire the  $5.50  season  game  lands  permit  in  addition  to 
your  hunting  license. 


Public  Hunting  Areas,  1970-71 


SMALL  AND  MIGRATORY  GAME  AREAS 


A.  Cleveland  County — Ellis,  Craw- 
ford and  Glenn  Farms.  Six  miles 
southeast  of  Earl  on  Secondary 
Road  1138. 

B.  Wilkes  County — Roaring  River 
Community  Farms.  Four  miles 
southwest  of  Roaring  River  on 
SR  231 8  south  of  Yadkin  River. 

C.  Stokes  Count  y — Sauratown 
Plantation.  Three  miles  east  of 
Walnut  Cove  on  US  31 1  at  Dan 
River. 

D.  Yadkin  Count  y — Huntsville 
Area.  One  mile  south  of  Hunts- 
ville on  SR  1001  and  1716. 

E.  Davie  and  Davidson  Counties — 

Cooleemee  Plantation.  Acces- 
sible from  US  64  west  of  the 
Yadkin  River  in  Davie  County 
and  from  SR  1 1 76,  11 78,  and 
1 185  south  of  US  64  in  David- 
son County. 

F.  Rowan  County — Hall  Farm. 
Two  miles  north  of  Cleveland 
on  SR  1971  and  1972. 

G.  Cabarrus  County  —  Barnhart 
Farm.  On  US  29  at  Cabarrus- 
Mecklenburg  county  line. 


H.  Union  County — Braswell  and 
Covington  land.  Nine  miles 
south  of  Monroe  on  US  601  to 
SR  1005,  then  east  3  miles  to 
SR  1919,  then  south  along  SR 
1919. 

I.  Anson  County — E.  A.  Hightow- 
er  Farm.  Thirteen  miles  south 
of  Wadesboro  on  NC  1 09,  west 
on  SR  1220  five  miles  to  area 
on  SR  1224  and  1217. 

J.  Granville  County  —  Corinth 
Community  Farms.  Five  miles 
north  of  Wilton  on  NC  96.  Area 
lies  north  of  the  Tar  River  and 
south  of  SR  1618. 

K.  Franklin  County  —  Alston- 
Brodie  Farm.  One  mile  south 
of  Centerville  on  NC  58. 

L.  Wake  County — Barkley  Farm. 
South  from  New  Hill  2.5  miles 
on  SR  1135. 

M.  Robeson  County  —  King  and 
Keith  Farms.  Two  miles  north- 
west of  St.  Pauls  on  US  301. 

N.  Sandhills  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area. 

O.  Caswell  Wildlife  Area. 
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Dove  hunting  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon  only. 


Dove  hunting  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons. 


□ Dove  hunting  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons,  but  areas 
not  developed  for  doves. 


DOVE  HUNTING  AREAS 


Dove  hunting  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons,  check-in 
and  check-out  on  this  area.  Devel- 
oped for  dove  hunting. 


1 .  Buncombe  County  —  Parks 
Farm.  Seven  miles  south  of 
Asheville  on  NC  191. 

2.  Caldwell  County — W  i  I  s  o  n 

Farm.  Two  miles  west  of 
Granite  Falls  on  Secondary 
Road  1122,  then  .6  mile  to 
Secondary  Road  1123. 

3.  Mecklenburg  County — Hurd 
G.  Bradford  Farms.  Seven 
miles  east  of  Davidson  on  NC 
73. 

4.  Cabarrus  County  —  Lentz 
Farm.  Four  miles  east  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  on  NC  49. 

5.  Union  County — Marsh  Farm. 
One  and  one-half  miles  south 
of  Marshville  on  SR  1902. 

6.  Forsyth  County — Davis  Farm. 
Four  and  one-half  miles  south 
of  Clemmons  on  SR  300Q. 
Farm  is  on  right  approximate- 
ly one  mile  after  crossing  rail- 
road tracks. 

7.  Guilford  County  —  County 
Farm.  Two  miles  north  of 
Gibsonville  on  SR  2741  to  SR 
2240,  then  east  to  farm. 


8.  Randolph  County  —  Johnson 
Farm.  West  2.5  miles  from  US 
220  in  Randleman  to  SR  19- 
39,  then  northeast  one  mile 
to  Muddy  Creek. 

9.  Orange  County — Perry  Farm. 
One  mile  north  of  Hills- 
borough on  NC  86  to  SR  1 332, 
then  northwest  .7  mile  to  SR 
1306,  then  southwest  to  farm. 

10.  Wake  County — Roy  Ed  Jones 
Farm.  Two  miles  northwest  of 
Rolesville  on  SR  2053. 

11.  Wake  County — Fish  Farm. 
Eight  miles  south  of  Raleigh 
on  US  401  (.9  mile  south  of 
Middle  Creek)  to  SR  2752, 
then  .8  mile  to  farm. 

12.  Vance  County — Nutbush  Pen- 
insula. 4.7  miles  northwest  of 
Williamsboro  on  SR  1329, 
then  1/4  mile  north  of  the  in- 
tersection of  SR  1 329  and  1 3- 
33. 

13.  Edgecombe  C  o  u  n  t  y  —  Dail 
Farm.  Four  miles  east  of  Leg- 
gett  on  NC  97  to  SR  1500, 
then  one  mile  south  to  farm. 


14.  Carteret  County — D  e  I  m  a  r 

Farm.  One  mile  northeast  of 
Stella  on  SR  1101. 

1 5.  Pasquotank  County — Cooper- 
smith  Farm.  Three  miles 
southwest  from  Elizabeth  City 
on  US  17  to  SR  1144,  then 
east  one  mile  to  SR  1141,  then 
south  .6  mile  to  SR  1 142,  then 
1.5  miles  to  the  area. 
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J  J  J  ARSHES!  Both  salt  water  and  fresh  water — 
they  are  among  the  most  fascinating  wildlife  areas 
on  earth. 

Salt  marshes — strange,  mysterious,  beautiful — 
are  a  fantasy.  They  are  like  a  palette  of  earth  and 
sky,  sea  and  sand.  Sedges,  delicate  flowers  like 
sabbatia,  marsh  mallow,  marsh  morning  glory  and 
various  colorful  grasses  plus  birds  and  other  life 
live  there. 

The  salt  marsh  creates  natural  gardens  with 
slight  changes  in  water  depth  generally  accounting 
for  changes  in  the  vegetation.  Technically,  a  salt 
marsh  is  a  region  of  coastal  country  bathed  regular- 
ly by  the  tides — the  grassy  area  we  see  between 
the  mainland  and  the  sea. 

These  marshes  are  but  one  part  of  a  larger  sys- 
tem, the  estuary — that  coastal  body  of  water  where 
fresh  river  water,  flowing  from  the  land,  meets 
salty  ocean  water  .  .  .  "With  more  than  2,000,000 
acres,  the  state  ranks  third  in  the  nation  in  total 
acreage  of  its  estuarine  waters;  in  addition  there 
are  over  150,000,000  acres  of  salt  marshes  associat- 
ed with  our  estuaries." 

What  lives  in  the  salt  marshes?  They  are  the 
homes  of  the  fiddler  crabs,  grass  shrimp,  gulls  and 
terns,  and  many  kinds  of  shorebirds.  Ducks,  geese 
and  swans  winter  in  some  of  them,  and  marshes  are 
also  the  breeding  grounds  of  mussels,  clams,  blue 
crab — and  the  feeding  and  foraging  ground  of 
countless  fish,  snails,  and  lower  forms  of  marine  life. 
Why  is  a  salt  marsh  such  a  haven  for  plants  and 


From  a  distance,  a  marsh  seems  barren  of  life  (top),  but 
closer  inspection  reveals  countless  living  creatures  from  micro- 
scopic plankton  to  larger  species  like  the  clapper  rail  (bottom). 

animals?  Here  nature  has  been  generous  with  sun- 
light, food  and  minerals.  Some  of  our  most  impor- 
tant sport  and  commercial  fish  and  shellfish,  such 
as  clams,  oysters,  crabs,  shrimp,  flounder,  bluefish 
and  menhaden,  use  materials  found  in  these  mar- 
shes as  sources  of  food  at  some  time  during  their 
life  periods. 

The  cord  grass  of  these  marshlands  produces 
many  of  the  nutrients  which  enrich  not  only  the 
salt  marshes  but  the  offshore  waters  as  well,  con- 
tributing substantially  to  the  total  productivity  of 
these  areas.  As  another  writer  once  said,  "The  sea 
nourishes  the  marsh;  the  marsh  feeds  the  sea." 

Constantly  our  coastal  areas,  our  estuaries,  are 
threatened  with  more  and  more  drainage  and 
dredging — some  for  building  lots  and  some  for 
crops. 

And  yet,  how  many  inroads  are  being  made  on 
them  today!  Drainage,  dredging  and  filling,  chem- 
ical spraying,  pollution  all  leave  their  mark.  As  a 
nation  and  a  state,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  our 
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Flocks  of  waterfowl,  like  these  snow  geese  (top)  are  frequent 
visitors  to  a  marsh,  particularly  during  the  colder  months. 
Young  blue  herons  (bottom)  are  often  mistaken  for  egrets. 

marshes  any  more  than  we  can  our  national  and 
state  parks,  our  wilderness  areas  and  waterways. 

"It  is  no  longer  a  luxury  to  save  our  estuaries — it 
is  a  scientific  necessity,"  says  Dr.  Eugene  Odum, 
ecologist  and  conservationist  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  "Scientists  have  only  recently  learned  that 
marshes  are  critical  links  in  the  chain  of  ecology 
we  hear  so  much  about  today.  Four  out  of  every 
five  creatures  on  earth  dwell  in  the  sea,  and  many 
of  the  oceanic  creatures — including  sea  trout, 
striped  bass,  and  shrimp — are  born  or  grow  up 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Old  North  State.  Too,  organic 
matter  from  the  marshes,  washed  out  by  the  tides, 
feeds  ocean  fish. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Cooper,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  N.  C.  State  University,  "Resour- 
ces taken  from  our  estuaries  may  be  estimated  to 
be  around  $56  million  each  year.  Add  to  that  all 
that  is  spent  each  year  on  gas,  lodging,  tackle, 
charters,  supplies  and  other  recreation  expenses. 
Add  also  commercial  fishing  in  the  state  and  you 


should  have  a  $100,000,000  industry."  (Estuarine 
Resources)  Some  dozen  or  so  years  ago  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  state's  salt  marshes  were 
being  threatened  by  mosquito  drainage.  (Too  long 
to  explain  here,  if  interested,  check  Otto  Flor- 
schutz's  article  in  Estuarine  Resources.)  In  places, 
impoundments  were  tried,  with  better  results. 
Granted,  these  cost  one-third  more  than  ditching, 
but  the  benefits  were  many  times  greater. 

"Pre-  and  post-impoundment  inspections  show 
that  good  waterfowl  habitat  has  been  increased 
from  less  than  five  acres  to  over  1200  acres  in  con- 
nection with  the  impoundment  of  state-owned 
lands,"  writes  Florschutz.  "By  providing  year-round 
food,  water  and  cover,  waterfowl  use  has  included 
over  18  species  of  ducks,  Canada  and  snow  geese, 
whistling  swans,  coots  and  mergansers.  These  in- 
clude overwintering  migratory  and  some  nesting 
populations. 

"Duck  species,  observed  nesting  in  the  impound- 
ments, include  black  ducks,  wood  ducks,  blue-wing- 
ed teal,  ruddy  ducks  and  gadwalls.  Over  85  known 
broods  have  been  observed  on  the  1235  acres  of  im- 
pounded salt  marshes  since  1962.  Up  to  6,000  water- 
fowl have  been  observed  on  the  impoundment  in  a 
single  census." 

Again  we  repeat — all  marshlands  are  being 
threatened.  The  fate  of  our  Baldhead  Island  is  not 
yet  settled,  and  now  comes  the  word  that  our  sister 
state's  famed  and  beautiful  Pawley's  Island  is  en- 
dangered with  dredging  and  filling  plan  develop- 
ment. 

Such  development  will  result  in  ecological  des- 
ecration of  the  marshes  at  the  very  time  when 
thoughtful,  intelligent  citizens  are  stressing  the 
preservation  of  our  needed  resources.  Such  action 
may  be  a  blueprint  for  the  destruction  of  all  marsh- 
lands of  the  country — if  this  is  permitted,  other 
marshlands  might  be  absorbed  at  a  quickened  pace. 

We  still  have  a  great  need  for  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  our  wildlife  and  other  natural 
resources,  particularly  the  marshes  which  have 
been  misunderstood  for  so  long.  For  too  long,  con- 
servation has  been  a  cry  in  the  wilderness.  Those 
interested  in  trying  to  pass  or  enforce  laws  which 
protect  the  environment  have  been  ignored  and 
scorned. 

"What  do  you  want,  fish  or  jobs,  ducks  or  peo- 
ple?" ask  the  developers. 

The  answer  is  that  we  want  both,  and  that  it  is 
possible — even  necessary — that  both  continue  to 
exist. 

(For  those  interested  in  further  information, 
there  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  plant  life  of 
our  marshes — both  salt  and  fresh — in  The  Natural 
Gardens  of  North  Carolina,  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Wells.  The 
information  is  found  on  pages  18-31  and  includes 
illustrations.  The  book  is  available  in  most  public 
libraries.  Estuarine  Resources,  published  by  the 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  is  out  of 
print,  but  requests  for  it  will  be  held  until  the 
publication  is  available  for  distribution).  ^ 
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You've  heard  of  sea  dogs, 
but  sea  cats?  .  .  . 


by  Bill  McDonald 

Photos  by  the  Author 
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'URIOSITY  killed  the  pro- 
verbial cat,  but  it  passed  up  a 
whale  of  a  chance  to  claim  Sam. 
Sam  is  a  seagoing  cat,  a  blue  wa- 
ter sailor,  and  curiosity  got  him 
there.  He  prefers  an  "ex"  in  front 
of  that  word  "sailor"  these  days, 
however. 

Sam,  on  the  hoof,  is  an  impres- 
sive orange  and  tan,  tiger-striped 
male  cat  that  arrived  at  Carolina 
Beach  Municipal  Dock  three 
years  ago.  The  dock  is  where  the 
fishing  boats  tie  up.  Sam  was  ex- 
hibit "A"  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram when  he  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  scene;  he  skillfully 
mooched  food  from  all  kindly  dis- 
posed souls  whose  hearts  were 
moved  by  the  various  tricks 
which  only  cats  can  employ  with 
such  success. 

Sam  really  made  a  sale  when 


he  presented  his  case  to  Captain 
Jimmy  Myers,  who  runs  the 
"Gander"  charter  boat.  About 
the  only  way  to  describe  it  would 
be  to  say  that  they  hit  it  off 
from  the  start  as  true  friends  do. 
Captain  Jimmy  kept  an  old- 
fashioned  cane  pole  on  the  dock 
just  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
fish  from  the  Yacht  Basin  to  feed 
Sam.  Sam  was  highly  apprecia- 
tive, and  you  could  set  your 
watch  morning  and  night  watch- 
ing Sam  appear  behind  the 
"Gander"  ready  either  for  break- 
fast or  supper,  whichever  the 
case. 

There  is  an  old  salt  on  the 
dock  who  says  that  Sam  tried 
his  own  hand  at  fishing  at  least 
once.  Sam  was  observed  watch- 
ing with  keen  interest  a  school 
of  fish  swimming  near  the  dock. 


Finally,  when  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer  (by  then  he  was  tread- 
ing water  in  his  own  saliva), 
Sam  sailed  out  into  space,  diving 
for  the  fish  in  the  water.  The 
kindest  way  you  could  put  it  is 
to  say  that  Sam  has  a  lot  of 
good  points,  but  being  a  success- 
ful fisherman  isn't  one  of  them. 
However,  it  can  be  said  to  Sam's 
credit  that  he  took  it  in  good 
grace  and  offered  no  alibis  con- 
cerning his  choice  of  bait. 

Sam  came  to  be  a  regular  guest 
on  Jimmy's  boat  thereafter, 
boarding  in  the  early  mornings 
after  eating  the  fish  that  were 
caught  for  him  and  observing  all 
the  activity  that  was  taking  place 
before  the  boat  left  on  a  trolling 
trip. 

Sam  was  fond  of  sniffing 
around  enough  to  satisfy  his  co- 
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lossal  curiosity,  and,  after  giving 
his  approval  to  the  activities,  he 
would  wish  them  well,  spring  up 
on  the  dock  and  spend  the  day 
in  unknown  pursuits  until  Cap- 
tain Jimmy  returned  with  the 
"Gander"  each  evening. 

Captain  Jimmy  tells  this  tale 
on  Sam.  He  had  been  out  with 
a  party  of  fishermen  trolling  off- 
shore for  several  hours  on  a  fair- 
ly choppy  sea.  As  he  was  work- 
ing in  the  cockpit  he  noted  that 
he  had  neglected  to  stow  the 
cockpit  steps  out  of  the  way. 
When  he  raised  the  deck  hatch 
to  put  away  the  steps,  there 
emerged  from  below  deck  an 
orange  blur  that  closely  resem- 
bled lightning  with  a  neon  cast. 
The  blur  hit  the  top  of  the  fish- 
box  in  the  stern  in  a  single  bound 
and  just  as  quickly  disappeared 
overboard  in  one  majestic  up- 
ward leap.  The  blur  was  Sam. 

It  no  doubt  occured  to  Sam  as 
he  sailed  downward  through  the 
air  headed  for  the  Atlantic  that 
whoever  moved  the  dock  away 
from  its  usual  place  behind  the 


boat  was  irresponsible. 

"Sam  might  be  described  with 
considerable  accuracy  as  having 
high  motivation  when  he  came 
out  of  that  engine  compartment," 
Captain  Jimmy  reflected  after- 
wards. "Sam  had  been  down 
there  in  the  dark  for  several 
hours  keeping  company  with  two 
growling  diesels  and  being  thor- 
oughly tossed  around  in  the  pro- 
cess," Jim  added. 

"Great  crowns,  Sam's  over- 
board!" was  the  first  thing  Cap- 
tain Jimmy  could  manage. 

"Sam  who?"  was  the  mate's 
first  reaction  from  inside  the 
cabin. 

"Sam,  my  cat!"  declared  Cap- 
tain Jimmy. 

Meanwhile,  Sam  was  doing  the 
best  he  could  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances. The  prop  wash  from 
the  twin  diesels  tumbled  the  cat 
around  in  the  water;  an  occasion- 
al flash  of  orange  made  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  surface  as  the  cat 
faded  astern  in  the  boat's  wake. 

Captain   Jimmy   needed  100 


yards  to  get  the  boat  turned 
around  and  headed  back  in  the 
direction  of  Sam's  last  known 
position.  As  he  guided  the  boat 
alongside  Sam,  the  cat  managed 
to  hook  his  claws  into  the  spray 
rail  which  is  just  above  the 
waterline.  Jimmy  crawled  out  on 
the  gunnel  to  the  midship  point 
and  was  finally  able  to  reach 
down  and  pry  Sam  loose,  lift 
him  out  of  the  water  and  back 
into  the  boat. 

Sam  was  taken  down  below 
and  laid  out  on  a  towel  where 
he  slept  all  the  way  home.  Those 
on  board  agreed  that  Sam,  while 
a  noble  cat,  had  a  far  more  prom- 
ising future  as  a  connoisseur 
of  fish  than  he  had  as  an  inspec- 
tor of  diesel  engines. 

Even  now,  the  surest  way  to 
get  Sam  interested  in  what's  go- 
ing on  elsewhere  is  to  start  the 
two  diesel  engines  on  the  "Gan- 
der"! Sam  is  highly  dedicated 
to  shore  dinners — anything  on 
shore,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He 
holds  Captain  Jimmy  in  special 
regard,  too.  ^ 


The  way  Sam  sees  it,  at  least  part  of 
that  mullet  belongs  to  his  gullet,  and 
enough  fishermen  see  it  his  way  to  make 
panhandling  a  profitable  occupation 
(left).  Sometimes,  Sam  is  patient  enough 
to  wait  until  his  dinner  is  caught  (right) . 
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I  OLLUTION  from  boats  quite 
often  is  a  topic  for  discussion 
when  the  over-all  environmental 
pollution  problem  is  aired.  In  cer- 
tain harbors  and  marina  areas, 
sewage  and  oil  pollution  from 
boats  is  a  problem  which  should 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  most  of  this  state's  polluted 
waters,  however,  that  part  con- 
tributed by  boating  is  negligible. 
But  that  is  not  news.  Incidental- 
ly, as  you  may  recall,  North  Caro- 
lina's effective  boat  sanitation 
law  covers  all  public  waters  with 
the  exception  of  the  tidal  area. 

A  related  topic  that  is  relative- 
ly new  or  at  least  is  being  newly 
studied  involves  the  question: 
"Does  the  powerboat  pollute?" 
You  have  probably  asked  the 

Boat  traffic  will  flow  smoothly  if  a  few 
basic  rules  are  followed.  In  the  right  of 
way  rule  demonstrated  here,  the  boat  on 
the  right  (dead  ahead  to  22°  abaft  the 
starboard  beam)  has  the  right  of  way. 
The  boat  in  the  foreground,  the  burden- 
ed vessel,  must  slow  or  alter  course  to 
allow  the  other,  the  privileged  vessel,  to 
pass  safely. 


EVINRUDE  MOTORS  PHOTO 


very  same  question  as  you  watch- 
ed oil  or  gasoline  stains  spread 
in  the  water  around  your  flooded 
outboard. 

The  problem  is  being  studied 
on  a  cooperative  basis  by  the  na- 
tion's largest  outboard  motor 
manufacturers.  Earlier  studies  on 
Kiekhaefer-Mercury's  Lake  X 
conducted  by  Environmental  En- 
gineering, Inc.,  revealed  no  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  lake  plants  or 
animal  life. 

The  new  study  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boating  In- 
dustry Association. 

Matt  Kaufman  of  BIA  said, 
"Teams  of  scientists  will  spend 
at  least  the  rest  of  this  year  try- 
ing to  determine  what  effect,  if 
any,  powerboats  have  on  water 
quality  and  living  things  in  fresh 
water.  They  will  take  extensive 
samples  of  water  at  the  surface 
and  below,  and  they  will  also 
check  plants,  fish,  and  lake  bot- 
toms for  evidence  of  harmful  re- 
sidue caused  by  fuel  or  exhaust 
gases." 

Kaufman  said  the  reason  for 
the  new  study  is  to  settle  the 
powerboat  exhaust/fuel  contro- 
versy once  and  for  all.  "The  cur- 
rent study  won't  be  the  work  of 
just  one  company  at  one  site — 
though  the  Lake  X  experience 
will  be  an  important  starting 
point.  The  whole  industry  has 
gotten  together,  and  we  expect 
and  welcome  close  attention  from 
the  federal  government  and  state 
agencies,"  he  said.  He  said  sites 
for  this  year's  study  would  prob- 
ably include  Lake  X,  but  that 
researchers  will  study  at  least 
one  cold  water  lake,  too. 

"If  the  extended  study  exoner- 
ates motorboating,  so  much  the 
better.  If  it  doesn't  we  think  it 
will  at  least  point  the  way  to  cor- 
rective measures  that  must  be 
taken  by  manufacturers,"  Kauf- 
man added. 

Overseeing  the  project  will  be 
a  committee  of  technical  experts 
and  industry  representatives,  to 
be  known  as  the  Marine  Exhaust 
Research  Council.  Member  or- 
ganizations include  the  Boating 
Industry  Association,  Evinrude 
Motors,  Johnson  Motors,  Chrys- 
ler Motors  and  Mercury  Motors. 


Kaufman  said  the  tests  could 
run  as  long  as  three  years. 

Watch  That  Stern 

Unlike  an  automobile,  the  back 
end  of  a  boat  responds  first  to 
a  turn  of  the  steering  wheel. 
Keep  this  in  mind  when  pulling 
away  from  the  pier.  Many  boats 
and  piers  bear  scars  because  the 
operator  forgot  that  the  stern 
swings  in  response  to  a  turn. 
Either  push  the  boat  away  from 
the  pier  before  accelerating,  or 
leave  the  pier  at  a  slight  angle 
until  clear. 

Run  Engine  Dry  After  Each  Use 

One  of  the  best  and  easiest 
ways  to  prolong  outboard  engine 
life,  advises  the  Evinrude  News 
Service,  is  to  run  the  engine  dry 
after  use.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
carburetor  and  fuel  lines  full  of 
gasoline,  simply  disconnect  the 
fuel  line  where  it  connects  to  the 
engine,  and  let  the  engine  run 
until  the  gas  is  used  up — usually 
no  more  than  a  minute  or  so. 
This  will  insure  that  the  next 
time  the  motor  is  used  the  mix- 
ture coming  in  will  be  fresh  and 
clean. 

Gasoline  is  notoriously  un- 
stable, and  breaks  down  chemi- 
cally in  a  very  short  time.  By 
running  fuel  out  of  the  system 
you  are  assured  of  fuel  which 
will  fire  easily  and  perform  well, 
rather  than  a  mixture  which  has 
lost  most  of  its  potency  and  may 
be  depositing  lead  and  sludge 
throughout  the  engine. 

Marinas  Listed 

A  survey  conducted  by 
NAEBM  has  revealed  that  there 
are  1763  marinas  in  the  United 
States.  Their  definition  of  a 
marina  is  a  waterfront  facility 
where  recreational  boats  can  find 
protection  and  basic  needs  to 
lay  over  in  relative  comfort.  The 
survey  lists  21  for  North  Caro- 
lina. This  does  not,  of  course, 
include  modern  launching  ramps 
and  parking-only  type  facilities 
such  as  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission's  access  areas.  The 
national  range  was  from  0  for 
North  Dakota  and  one  for  Neva- 
da to  171  for  Florida  and  323 
for  New  York.  ^ 
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ROCKFISH 
RODEO 


by  Jerry  Allen 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
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OU  may  have  to  wait  a  few  minutes  to  get  your 
boat  in  the  water  at  one  of  the  many  launching 
ramps  in  the  Albemarle  Sound  area  on  Saturday, 
October  24. 

That's  the  opening  day  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
Jaycees  Annual  Rockfish  Rodeo  which  will  be  held 
October  24-25,  1970.  Most  of  the  anglers  taking  part 
in  the  rodeo  will  be  looking  for  stripers  at  daybreak, 
and  the  boat  ramps  are  likely  to  be  crowded. 

The  event,  sponsored  by  the  Elizabeth  City  Jay- 
cees, saw  some  1500  pounds  of  rockfish  landed  last 
year  during  two  days  of  fishing.  The  largest  striper 
went  only  11  pounds,  but  that  is  a  lot  of  fish  on 
light  spinning  tackle. 

The  rodeo  attracted  boats  ranging  from  14  to  60- 
feet  long,  and  the  '69  champ — known  as  the  "rock- 
fish king"  in  the  area — was  Hester  Holmes.  Holmes 
and  his  team  accounted  for  about  250  pounds  of 
stripers. 

The  1970  rodeo  is  expected  to  attract  as  many  as 
500  anglers  from  several  states,  with  prizes  totaling 
$750  in  value.  In  addition,  a  country  and  western 
dance  and  fish  fry  will  be  held. 

Fishing  will  be  limited  to  Albemarle  Sound  and 
its  tributaries,  but  that  takes  in  a  powerful  lot  of 
water  including  the  Pasquotank,  Perquimans, 
Chowan,  North,  Little,  Scuppernong  and  Alligator 
Rivers. 

Fishermen  will  organize  in  teams  of  four  fisher- 
men with  two  boats  per  team.  However,  a  group  or 
firm  may  enter  as  many  teams  as  they  wish.  All  fish 


entered  must  be  caught  with  rod  and  reel  using 
only  artificial  lures.  Bait  will  not  be  permitted. 
Also,  fishing  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  two  days 
of  the  contest  and  fish  caught  prior  to  these  dates 
will  not  be  accepted. 

The  catches  must  be  registered  at  the  official 
weigh-in  station  (to  be  announced  later)  between 
five  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Anyone  not  standing  in  line  for  the  weigh- 
in  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  will  not  be  counted. 
Fish  will  be  judged  on  the  point  system  with  one 
point  given  for  each  tenth  of  a  pound  of  fish. 

The  entry  fee  will  be  $15  per  team  or  $5  per  in- 
dividual, and  this  fee  includes  a  ticket  to  the  fish 
fry  and  dance  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Charles 
Creek  Park.  The  Weeksville  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment will  conduct  the  fish  fry. 

All  entries  must  be  in  possession  of  a  Jaycee 
member  prior  to  Friday,  October  23.  Awards  will  be 
presented  immediately  following  the  weigh-in  on 
Sunday  evening. 

A  special  award  of  $50  will  be  given  to  the  angler 
catching  a  specially  tagged  rockfish  which  will  be 
stocked  in  the  sound  the  day  before  the  rodeo.  To 
get  this  award,  a  fisherman  must  catch  this  fish 
during  the  tourney. 

You  may  enter  the  rodeo  by  writing  Jerry  Allen, 
Box  680,  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina  27909. 
Entry  blanks  and  additional  information  will  be 
mailed  to  you,  or  you  may  pick  up  an  entry  blank 
at  Froggy's  Sport  Shop  in  Elizabeth  City.  ^ 
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Pine 
Country 
Breakaway 

by  John  R.  Parker,  Jr. 

Boating  Editor 

s 

KJ  PRAWLING  across  the  low- 
hill  land  in  adjoining  corners  of 
Richmond,  Scotland,  and  Moore 
counties,  surrounding  the  Hoff- 
man Community  and  bisected  by 
Hwy.  1  in  south-central  North 
Carolina  is  the  Wildlife  Resour- 
ces Commission's  17,000  acre 
Sandhills  Management  Area. 
This  area  is  the  largest  state 
owned  and  one  of  the  oldest  wild- 
life management  areas  in  the 
state. 

Managed  extensively  for  hunt- 
ing, small  lake  fishing,  forestry, 
and  nursery  production,  it  is  on 
this  area  that  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  has  over  the 
years  developed  field  trial  cours- 
es and  facilities  rated  "outstand- 
ing" by  knowledgeable  people  in 
the  dog  world. 

The  31  mile  continuous  field 
trial  course  covers  approximately 
13,000  acres  on  a  20,000  acre 
tract  of  land  designated  as  Block 
A  in  the  northwestern  section  of 
the  "Hoffman  grounds." 

Along  with  over-all  game  man- 
agement on  the  area,  the  Block 
A  trial  section  undergoes  special 
continued  management  to  im- 
prove populations  of  native  quail. 
Management  practices,  primarily 
controlled  burning,  are  also  used 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following 
story  on  the  North  Carolina 
Championship  was  gathered  for 
the  magazine  by  the  author,  John 
Parker,  TV  Host  and  Coordina- 
tor. Ted  Dossett,  Wildlife  Photog- 
rapher and  Film  Editor,  cover- 
ed the  event  for  the  fall  series  of 
'Wildlife  in  North  Carolina." 
See  it,  in  color. 


PHOTOS  BY  JOHN   R.    PARKER,  JR. 

The  judges,  James  A.  Norris,  left,  and  L.  P.  "Buzz"  Marshall,  right,  wait  out  the  clock 
for  an  8  o'clock  break  away.  These  experienced  dog  men  from  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
judged  the  entries  on  ground  coverage,  "bird  sense,"  initiative,  and  over-all  class. 
Below,  Paul  Walker,  professional  trainer  and  handler,  and  his  wife,  Louise,  from 
Mocksville,  pose  with  winning  dog,  "Johnny  O,"  owned  by  Mark  Wakefield  of  Ellicott 
City,  Md.  This  handsome  pointer  had  14  placements  and  10  consecutive  wins  prior  to 
his  state  championship  win.  The  trophy  on  the  left  is  the  Spacemaster  Trophy  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Daniel  of  Durham  The  winner  also  received  a  wine 
cooler  trophy. 
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to  improve  visibility. 

The  area's  central  meeting 
hall,  and  58-stall  horse  stable 
with  80  kennels  for  dogs,  can  ac- 
commodate the  large  galleries  of 
sportsmen  that  participate  in 
these  trials. 

Planning  and  work  started  in 
1953  when  one  trial  was  run. 
Most  of  the  credit  for  this  begin- 
ning is  given  to  former  Wildlife 
Commissioner  and  dog  world  no- 
table the  late  D.  K.  Sing;  the  late 
Dewey  English,  noted  profession- 
al dog  trainer;  Win  Donat,  a 
former  Wildlife  Commission  em- 
ployee and  James  F.  Tuffs,  noted 
Pinehurst  citizen. 

By  1961,  six  clubs  were  par- 
ticipating and  six  trials  were  run. 
With  further  improvement,  the 
area  gained  wider  recognition 
and  in  1966  it  hosted  the  Nation- 
al Amateur  Quail  Championship. 

Actually  bird  dog  trials  have 
been  held  on  the  area  since  be- 
fore World  War  II.  But  this  past 
March  marked  just  the  second  re- 
newal for  a  North  Carolina 
Championship.  New  as  it  may  be, 
spirit  was  high  as  the  champion- 
ship got  underway. 

Sponsored  by  the  Pointer  Club 
of  America,  the  North  Carolina 
Open  All-Age  Championship  was 
held  on  the  Sandhills  area  on 
March  16-19.  The  trial  drew  peo- 
ple from  various  parts  of  the 
state  and  nation.  There  were 
even  visitors  from  Japan  and 
Hawaii.  Of  course,  Wildlife  Com- 
missioners and  certain  key  em- 
ployees were  present. 

Forty-one  dogs  (40  pointers 
and  one  setter)  were  entered  in 

Pete  Hicks,  professional  trainer  and 
handler  from  Biscoe,  handled  the  second 
place  dog,  "Fast  Man  Delivery"  owned 
by  H.  T.  Heisel  from  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


the  Open  Championship  event 
with  $2500.00  stakes  guaranteed 
plus  handsome  trophies.  An  open 
event,  for  those  not  familiar  with 
bird  dog  trials,  is  one  in  which 
amateur  and  professional  hand- 
lers may  enter. 

To  qualify  for  a  championship 
such  as  the  North  Carolina  Open, 
a  dog  must  have  at  least  placed 
in  other  sanctioned  trials.  That 
is  to  say,  a  dog  must  have  placed 
in  a  continuous  course  trial 
(a  course  in  which  the  various 
entries  never  run  the  same 
ground  in  the  same  day),  or  won 
in  a  one-course  trial.  Hoffman, 
incidentally,  is  the  only  con- 
tinuous course  in  North  Carolina 
with  the  exception  of  one  at 
Pinehurst. 

Wildlife  personnel  on  the  area 
host  trials,  along  with  their  many 
other  duties,  from  late  November 
or  early  December  to  the  last  of 
March.  The  key  man  on  the  Sand- 
hills Area  is  Lyle  Morgan,  Area 
Manager  for  14  years.  Lyle,  who 
knows  dogs  and  horses  as  well  as 
wildlife  management,  most  often 
serves  as  chief  marshal  for  the 
trials. 

This  writer  asked  Lyle  just 
what  a  field  trial  did  for  the  aver- 
age bird  hunter.  I  asked  him  to 


give  it  to  me  in  easy  terms.  "It 
keeps  your  favorite  bird  finder 
from  becoming  a  'lap  dog',"  he 
said,  then  went  on  to  discuss  it 
in  technical  dog  terminology  of 
which  he  is  quite  capable. 

Many  a  bird  hunter  would 
swear  he'd  never  hunt  behind  a 
fast-running,  hard-charging  field 
trial  dog,  and  with  some  good 
reasons.  But  that  same  hunter, 
admit  it  or  not,  would  like  very 
much  to  have  a  hunting  dog  from 
a  field  trial  champion.  Qualities 
that  may  look  exaggerated  in  a 
field  trial  dog  will,  if  properly 
tempered  with  gun  dog  qualities 
and  training,  bring  more  birds 
before  the  scatter  gun.  Finally  if 
I  understood  Lyle  correctly,  the 
field  trials  are  man's  effort  to  con- 
tinually improve  the  breed  by 
allowing  the  dog  to  develop  cer- 
tain natural  instincts. 

It  was  these  certain  high-spirit- 
ed qualities  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina Championship  judges  found 
in  winning  pointer,  Johnny  O.  It 
is  this  race  horse,  but  bird-find- 
ing quality  that  judges  and  gal- 
lery will  watch  for  in  the  trials  to 
come  as  the  land  of  the  longleaf 
pine  comes  alive  with  men, 
horses,  and  dogs  that  go  like  the 
wind.  ± 


Dr.  W.  H.  McCall  of  Asheville,  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Amateur  Field  Trial  Club  of 
America,  presented  the  field  trial  hall  of 
fame  scroll  to  Paul  S.  Walker  of  Mocks- 
ville.  The  scroll  is  presented  to  a  select 
few  who  have  made  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  bird  dog  sport.  Paul  is  the 
second  native  of  North  Carolina  to  re- 
ceive this  award.  Below,  Dr.  R.  M.  Bell, 
left,  of  Charlotte,  and  Mr.  Carl  Lippard 
also  of  Charlotte  and  president  of  N.  C. 
Field  Trials  Association,  admire  the  D. 
K.  Sing  Memorial  Trophy  which  was 
won  by  "Flying  Heels  Bob"  owned  by 
George  Reeves  of  Georgetown,  Fla.,  and 
handled  by  George  Bevan,  in  the  N.  C. 
Field  Association  Open  All-Age  Stake. 
The  trophy  was  donated  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Sing  by  the  Tar  Heel  Field  Trials 
Club  of  Charlotte. 
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Woodchuck  hunting  in  western  North  Carolina 
takes  patience  and  special  equipment, 
but  the  rewards  can  be  great. 


knelt  on  the  grassy  slope, 
wiped  my  face  with  a  damp 
sleeve,  and  looked  out  across  the 
rolling  mountains.  The  view  was 
staggering.  You  could  see  all  the 
way  to  Virginia  across  the  near 
vertical  pastures  and  woodlots. 
The  mid-June  haze  turned  the 
distant  hills  purple,  but  the 
closer  mountains  were  a  soft 
green,  like  huge  pillows.  Between 
two  pillows,  a  curled  length  of 
shining  ribbon  lay.  New  River, 
I  thought.  It  was  right  out  of 
Walt  Disney,  complete  even  to 
the  tiny  white  farm  house  and 
barn  in  the  valley  several  miles 
away. 

"He's  there,"  said  Don  Augus- 
tine suddenly.  I  snapped  out  of 
my  reverie  and  crawled  up  to 
where  Don  and  George  Reeves 
were  sprawled  on  the  hillside, 
glassing  the  opposite  slope  some 
300  yards  away  with  binoculars. 

I  borrowed  the  glasses  and 
took  a  look.  The  woodchuck  was 
sitting  upright  in  a  clump  of 


by  Jim  Dean 


grass.  I  could  see  a  burrow  half 
a  dozen  feet  to  his  left. 

George  planted  a  two-pronged 
rifle  rest  in  the  ground,  then 
stretched  out  flat  and  laid  his 
custom-built  rifle  on  the  rest. 

I  stayed  to  the  rear  as  Don  set 


up  his  nearly  identical  rig  next 
to  George,  and  kept  the  glasses 
on  the  chuck.  He  was  suspicious, 
but  still  on  his  haunches. 
CRACK! 

I  saw  the  plume  of  dirt  from 
George's  shot  just  to  the  right 
of  the  chuck  which  was  now 
scrambling  for  the  hole. 

KERPOW!  Don's  shot  threw 
up  a  shower  of  dirt  just  in  front 
of  the  hole  as  the  chuck  dived 
in  head  first. 

Nobody  said  anything  for  a 
moment. 

"Double  fudge,"  said  George, 
or  something  like  that.  He  leaned 
back  and  looked  over  at  Don 
who  was  still  sighting  down  the 
10X  scope  at  what  was  no  longer 
there. 

"I  can't  understand  how  .  .  ." 
said  George.  He  suddenly  slapped 
the  heel  of  his  hand  against  his 
forehead.  "The  wind.  I  forgot  to 
figure  the  wind." 

I  held  up  a  wet  finger,  but  it 
was  hardly  necessary.  The  grass 
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was  rippling  as  far  as  you  could 
see  from  the  stiff  breeze  blow- 
ing down  the  valley. 

Don  stood  slowly,  still  looking 
toward  the  hole. 

"That's  a  lucky  whistlepig," 
he  snorted.  "That  makes  at  least 
twice  we've  had  shots  at  him, 
and  several  other  times  he's 
seen  us  before  we  could  get  set." 

We  walked  back  to  the  car 
with  George  still  muttering  about 
the  wind.  It  had  been  a  frustrat- 
ing afternoon  as  chuck  hunting 
goes.  First,  we  hadn't  found  as 
many  chucks  as  usual,  and  then 
there  had  been  that  missed  shot. 

By  nightfall,  we  had  taken 
only  two  chucks.  Hunting  had 
to  get  better. 


Earlier  in  the  day,  I  had  met 
Don,  George,  and  Tom  Rollins  at 
a  restaurant  in  the  town  of  Spar- 
ta in  Alleghany  County,  Over 
hamburgers  and  iced  tea,  the 
hunters  had  outlined  their  plans. 
We  would  stay  in  an  old  aban- 
doned house  on  Doughton  Moun- 
tain, and  hunt  parts  of  both  Ashe 
and  Alleghany  counties.  Permis- 
sion to  hunt  had  already  been 
granted  by  farmers  along  the 
nearby  roads. 

On  the  way  out  to  the  farm,  I 
examined  the  guns.  Both  Don 
and  George  had  custom  built 
.243s  with  mauser  actions,  fine, 
hand-carved  stocks  and  10X 
scopes.  Tom  and  I  planned  to 
hunt  only  with  cameras. 


"We  like  the  .243  for  whistle- 
pigs,"  explained  Don.  "Not  only 
is  it  far  more  accurate  than  most 
rifles  for  this  type  of  shooting, 
it  is  also  much  safer.  Cartridges 
with  relatively  low  velocity  like 
the  .30-30  are  fine  for  deer,  but 
they  aren't  the  best  medicine  for 
chucks.  It's  too  much  gun.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  bullets — parti- 
cularly solid  points  —  tend  to 
ricochet,  and  in  these  hills, 
that's  dangerous.  The  .243  hollow 
points  we  use  travel  so  fast  that 
they  disintegrate  when  they  hit 
a  rock  or  the  ground,  even  a 
twig  or  heavy  grass  will  break 
them  up. 

"Most  chuck  hunters  prefer  a 
high  velocity  cartridge  like  the 


An  abandoned  farmhouse  makes  a  good  hunting  camp  (top 
left).  Tom  Rollins  glasses  a  hillside  for  chucks  (bottom  left). 
We  got  two  on  this  slope.  Don  Augustine  and  George  Reeves 
display  part  of  the  bag  from  a  two-day  hunt  (top  right). 
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.243,  .222  or  perhaps  something 
like  the  .22-250.  The  .222  is  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  chuck 
round,  but  we  like  the  .243  be- 
cause it  allows  us  a  better  kill 
percentage  on  longer  shots." 

"What  about  those  real  long 
shots?"  I  asked.  "I  recall  read- 
ing a  story  once  where  hunters 
were  claiming  kills  up  to  1000 
yards." 

"Pooey,"  said  George.  "You 
can  figure  the  maximum  effec- 
tive distance  for  chuck  shooting 
at  less  than  500  yards.  Neither 
of  us  has  ever  killed  one  at  much 
over  400  yards,  and  at  that  dis- 
tance— even  with  10X  scopes — 
you  don't  have  much  of  a  target. 
I  doubt  you  could  see  a  chuck 
at  1000  yards  with  anything 
except  the  most  powerful  scopes. 
Most  chucks  are  shot  at  less  than 
200  yards,  and  you  can  be  proud 
of  any  kill  in  the  300-400  yard 
range.  If  anybody  ever  killed  a 
chuck  at  1000  yards,  it  was  more 
by  accident  than  by  design." 

Woodchucks  enjoy  rather  wide 
distribution  in  North  Carolina, 
although  they  are  found  in  hunt- 
able  numbers  mostly  in  the 
mountains  and  foothills  in  the 


western  part  of  the  state.  The 
woodchuck  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  Piedmont,  but  he  is  not 
nearly  so  numerous  in  these 
areas  as  he  is  in  the  mountains. 
One  of  the  best  places  to  hunt 
chucks  is  the  grassy  hills  and 
mountains  in  Ashe  and  Alleg- 
hany counties.  Much  of  this  land 
is  cleared  for  dairy  farming  (and 
hunters  must  be  careful  not  to 
shoot  near  cattle).  But  the  com- 
bination of  open,  grassy  fields, 
fence  rows  and  shaded  hillsides 
makes  prime  habitat.  Most  of  the 
chucks  we  found  were  in  the 
edges  of  fields  or  on  thinly-wood- 
ed hills. 

Finding  woodchucks  is  an  art 
in  itself,  and  a  good  pair  of  field 
glasses  is  essential.  Most  hunters 
prefer  7x50  or  8x30  glasses.  More 
powerful  binoculars  are  not  as 
practical  because  they  are  hard 
to  hold  still  enough  to  prevent 
the  image  from  wobbling.  If  you 
buy  a  pair,  get  the  best  you  can 
afford.  Many  of  the  cheaper  mod- 
els found  in  discount  houses 
have  such  poor  optics  that  they 
are  virtually  useless. 

One  of  the  best  things  about 
chuck  hunting  is  the  welcome 
accorded  hunters  from  land- 
owners. In  plain  language,  farm- 
ers consider  chucks  pests,  and 
most  are  more  than  happy  to 
give  hunters  permission  to  de- 
plete the  local  groundhog  popu- 
lation. 

"There  is  no  closed  season, 
and  you  can  hunt  chucks  any- 
time and  kill  as  many  as  you 
want,"  said  Don.  "The  most 
popular  season  is  the  spring  and 
early  summer  before  the  foliage 
gets  thick,  but  we  also  hunt 
them  in  late  summer.  Finding 
them  is  sometimes  more  difficult, 
but  we've  had  excellent  luck  in 
August." 

Though  our  efforts  on  the 
first  day  were  met  largely  with 
strangely  absent  chucks  and 
missed  shots,  the  following  morn- 
ing saw  a  change  in  luck. 

We  were  barely  out  of  sight 
of  the  old  farmhouse  when  we 
spotted  the  first  chuck.  Chuck 
after  chuck  fell  before  Don  and 
George's  fine  shooting,  but  the 
best  was  still  to  come. 


Don  and  George  bring  back  a  couple  of 
chucks  after  some  fine  shooting. 


Don  drove  slowly  along  the 
narrow  back  roads  while  the  rest 
of  us  glassed  the  hillsides.  On 
a  long,  rolling  ridge  of  pasture, 
several  clumps  of  trees  jutted 
against  the  sky. 

"There  should  be  a  den  below 
that  clump  of  trees  way  down 
there,"  said  Don  as  he  pulled  the 
car  off  the  road.  "We'll  walk 
down  and  take  a  look." 

Slowly,  we  worked  our  way 
down  the  pasture,  taking  care 
to  stay  in  the  low  areas  so  that 
we  could  not  be  seen. 

Finally,  we  crawled  out  on  a 
slope  and  took  a  close  look  at 
the  tree  clumps.  Under  one  was 
a  large  den.  Three  chucks  were 
feeding  in  the  area.  I  set  up  my 
camera  while  Don  and  George 
inched  forward  into  shooting 
position.  The  chucks  disappeared 
into  the  hole,  so  we  waited.  After 
a  while,  two  came  out  cautious- 
ly. Then,  on  a  prearranged 
signal,  Don  and  George  shot. 

Both  chucks  vaulted  into  the 
air,  dead  before  they  hit  the 
ground. 

"That's  the  way  it  ought  to 
be  done,"  said  Don  as  he  and 
George  carried  the  two  whistle- 
pigs  back  to  the  car. 

"It's  a  good  thing  for  that  old 
chuck  you  missed  yesterday  that 
you  weren't  shooting  so  well," 
I  kidded  George. 

"Don't  you  worry,"  laughed 
George.  "His  day  is  coming."  ^ 
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SNAKE 
BITE! 


North  Carolina's  reputation  as  a  good  place 
to  be  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake 
may  be  undeserved 


By  William  M.  Palmer 

Curator  of  Zoology 
State  Museum  of  Natural  History 

|n  1964,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Parrish 
published  in  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Journal  an  article  entitled 
"Poisonous  Snakebites  in  North 
Carolina."  In  this  paper  the  inci- 
dence of  bites  inflicted  by  venomous 
snakes,  the  geographic  distribution 
of  bites  and  offending  species,  the 
site  and  severity  of  injuries,  and 
other  aspects  of  snakebite  and  its 
treatment  were  discussed.  Most  of 
this  information  was  secured  from 
questionnaires  sent  to  various  hos- 
pitals and  physicians.  In  summary, 
Dr.  Parrish  found  that  "North  Caro- 
lina has  the  highest  annual  inci- 
dence of  poisonous  snakebites  of 
any  state  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  An  estimated  856  .  .  .  people 
were  bitten  by  snakes  annually — 
an  incidence  of  18.79  bites  per 
100,000  people.  However,  the  esti- 
mated case-fatality  rate  was  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent." 

These  statistics  subsequently 
have  been  quoted  in  various  news 
media  and  have  resulted  in  numer- 
ous letters  to  the  State  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  to  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  from  wor- 
ried persons  inquiring  as  to  the 
veracity  of  such  reports.  One  lady 
from  New  York  wrote  to  me  and 
asked  where  her  family  might  spend 
their  vacation  in  North  Carolina  and 
not  risk  being  bitten  by  a  venomous 
snake! 

Before  commenting  on  the  re- 
ports behind  Dr.  Parrish's  article,  it 
is  well  to  define  two  types  of  venom- 
ous snakebites — legitimate  and  il- 
legitimate. These  terms  were  used 
by  the  late  Dr.  Laurence  M.  Klauber 
who  perhaps  was  the  world's  fore- 
most authority  on  rattlesnakes.  A 
legitimate  bite  occurs  when  a  per- 
son is  accidentally  bitten  while  en- 
gaged in  some  activity  not  associ- 
ated with  handling  or  trying  to 


catch  a  venomous  snake.  Illegiti- 
mate bites  are  inflicted  upon  per- 
sons actually  handling  or  collecting 
a  venomous  snake.  These  bites  us- 
ually are  suffered  by  amateur  or 
professional  herpetologists  who 
should  be  aware  of  the  risks  in- 
volved when  working  with  these  ani- 
mals. 

Of  138  bites  in  1958  and 
1959,  only  seven  were  inflicted 
while  handling  a  venomous  snake 
and  can  definitely  be  classed  as  il- 
legitimate. However,  records  of  cot- 
tonmouth  bites  in  Mecklenburg 
County  possibly  were  illegitimate  or 
based  on  misidentifications,  since 
this  species  probably  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  area.  Rattlesnake  bites 
in  Durham  and  Orange  counties 
also  may  have  been  illegitimate. 
The  most  interesting,  and  to  me 
most  debatable,  statistic  in  Dr. 
Parrish's  paper  is  the  fact  that  34 
per  cent  of  all  bites  reported  to  him 
were  attributed  to  "unidentified 
poisonous  snakes." 

On  several  occasions  I  have  ex- 
amined snakes  which  had  bitten 
people  before  the  "victim"  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  for  treatment. 
In  most  cases  the  offending  snake 


was  non-venomous.  This  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  many  people 
in  North  Carolina  do  not  suffer 
venomous  snakebites,  nor  is  it  in- 
tended as  a  criticism  of  hospital 
staff  or  physicians.  However,  I  do 
believe  that  many  (most?)  medical 
men  are  not  familiar  with  venomous 
snakes  or  their  bites,  and  wonder 
how  many  people  bitten  by  non- 
venomous  snakes  are  treated  for 
venomous  snakebite?  How  many 
bites  among  the  34  per  cent  of 
unidentified  species  reported  to  Dr. 
Parrish  were  caused  by  non-venom- 
ous snakes? 

Snakebites  everywhere  can  be 
decreased  considerably  if  persons 
in  areas  known  to  harbor  these 
creatures  will  only  look  before  step- 
ping over  a  log  or  smiliar  obstruc- 
tion, or  before  putting  their  hands 
and  fingers  into  concealed  places. 
If  one  must  move  about  at  night  on 
foot,  be  certain  to  use  a  good  flash- 
light. Children  should  be  taught  the 
proper  indentification  of  snakes  and 
how  to  handle  non-poisonous  ones, 
or  to  avoid  all  snakes.  A  venomous 
snake  once  located  need  be  no 
more  dangerous  than  a  harmless 
one  if  it  is  left  alone.  ^ 
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Is  Your  License  Valid? 

If  you  have  been  fishing  under  the  privilege  granted  by  a  combination  hunting- 
fishing  license,  it  expired  at  midnight,  July  31.  If  you  have  used  any  kind  of 
hunting  license  to  bag  crows,  woodchucks,  or  wildcats,  that  license,  too,  ex- 
pired July  31.  Regular  fishing  licenses  are  valid  on  a  calendar  year  basis, 
while  any  kind  of  hunting  license  is  valid  from  August  1  through  July  31. 

Dove ,  Marsh  Hen,  Woodcock  and  Snipe  Seasons  Set 

From  a  framework  of  dates  offered  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  selected  the  following 
dates  for  hunting  doves,  marsh  hens,  woodcock,  and  Wilson's  snipe: 


September  2  -  October  10 
December  16  -  January  15 

Daily  bag  16,  possession  limit  36,  shooting  hours  noon  to  sun- 
set . 

Clapper  and  king  rails : 

September  1  -  November  9 

Daily  bag  15,  possession  limit  30  (singly  or  in  combination). 

Virginia  and  sora  rails: 

September  1  -  November  9 

Daily  bag  25,  possession  limit  25  (singly  or  in  combination). 

Gallinules : 

September  1  -  November  9 

Daily  bag  15,  possession  limit  30. 

Shooting  hours  for  all  rails  and  gallinules  will  be  one-half  hour  before  sun- 
rise to  sunset. 

Wilson' s  snipe : 

November  14  -  January  16 

Daily  bag  8,  possession  limit  16. 

Woodcock : 

December  11  -  February  13 

Daily  bag  5,  possession  limit  10. 

Shooting  hours  for  snipe  and  woodcock  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sun- 
set . 

Waterfowl  seasons  and  bag  limits  will  be  announced  in  the  September  issue 

of  WILDLIFE. 


Doves : 
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In  the  new  surge  of  environ- 
mental concern,  a  frequent  tar- 
get of  aroused  citizens  is  the 
hunter. 

The  citizen  knows  that  wildlife 
is  a  desirable  part  of  the  environ- 
ment. So  it  figures  that  if  the 
hunter  kills  wildlife,  he  is  some- 
how damaging  the  environment. 

Such  logic  recently  drew  fire 
from  Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Interior  for  Fish 
and  Wildlife,  Parks  and  Marine 
Resources: 

"The  anti-gun  fabricators  and 
extreme  preservationists  have 
managed  to  sell  a  great  many 
people  the  entirely  false  notion 
that  harvest  of  wildlife  is  a  crime 
against  conservation  and  the  en- 
vironment. The  truth  is,  that 
hunters  and  hunting  have  literal- 
ly saved  many  wildlife  species 
from  extinction. 

"The  hunter-haters  chatter  on 
about  the  threat  hunting  poses 
to  wildlife  populations.  Their  so- 
lution is  as  grandly  simple  as  it 
is  naive:  prohibit  all  hunting. 
Stop  it  completely  and  wildlife 
will  be  saved  forevermore. 

"What  silly  rot!  And  what  dan- 
gerous rot! 

"The  wildlife  scientist  knows 
that  the  hunter  and  his  harvest 
is  not  the  real  danger.  The  real 
danger  is  habitat  destruction. 
Any  time  over-hunting  becomes 
a  danger,  it  is  the  hunter  who 
demands  a  restriction  in  season 
or  bag  limit. 

"Hunters  and  fishermen  have 
been  the  leaders  in  every  conser- 
vation crusade  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  American  the  anti- 
harvest  crowd  is  portraying  as 
the  spoiler. 

"The   animal  sentimentalists 


should  be  motivated  to  exert 
their  effort  toward  saving  habitat 
and  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment .  .  .  Movements  based  on 
emotion  and  minus  factual  in- 
formation are  dangerous." 

Extreme  preservationists  over- 
look the  fact  that  some  game 
species  have  been  "wiped  out" 
every  fall  for  decades,  but  for 
some  reason  they  always  seem  to 
come  back.  That  reason  is  mod- 
ern game  management — prob- 
ably the  best  example  of  how 
to  live  in  harmony  with  environ- 
ment and  still  enjoy  its  fruits. 
It's  also  a  classic  example  of 
studying  problems,  finding  solu- 
tions, and  then  financing  action. 

Environmental  maintenance 
isn't  the  only  thing  that  hunters 


and  fishermen  are  useful  for. 

A  great  value  of  such  men  is 
their  unwillingness  to  compro- 
mise environment.  They  know 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  qual- 
ity total  environment  with  no 
fish  or  wildlife,  for  such  critters 
are  true  biological  indicators  of 
environmental  quality.  They 
know,  more  than  most  men,  that 
a  world  that  isn't  good  for  wild- 
life isn't  good  for  people.  A  non- 
hunter,  non-fisherman,  non-out- 
doorsman  might  settle  for  an  en- 
vironment without  fish  or  wild- 
life, for  he  has  no  standards  to 
guide  him,  and  he  might  be  con- 
tent with  an  unpolluted  sky,  a 
sterile,  manicured  park,  and 
crystal-clear  water  that  is  too  in- 
fertile to  support  aquatic  life. 

We  are  hearing  a  call  for 
quality  environment  from  many 
Americans  who  don't  really 
know  what  quality  environment 
is. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  men  who 
know  the  most  about  quality  na- 
tural environment,  and  its  ele- 
ments, should  be  the  targets  of 
those  who  know  the  least. 

John  Madson 
Conservation  Department 
Winchester-Western 


The  National  Safety  Council  annually  presents  an  award  for 
the  most  effective  promotion  of  water  safety  in  North  Carolina. 
For  the  third  time,  this  award  has  gone  to  District  Five  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  Protection  Division.  Here, 
Wildlife  Protector  Don  Augustine  of  Pittsboro  accepts  the  a- 
ward  from  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Caldwell,  Master  of  the  State  Grange. 

PHOTO  BY  TOM  ROLLINS 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Donald  Gahagan 

Wildlife  Protector  Donald 
Gahagan,  stationed  at  Brevard 
in  Transylvania  County,  was 
born  November  18,  1940,  in  Madi- 
son County.  He  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Gena  Ramsey  of  Marshall,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  late  Mr.  Donald 
Gahagan,  Sr.  Prior  to  his  employ- 
ment with  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 


he  spent  seven  years  with  the 
U.S.  Army  serving  in  Europe  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Gahagan  completed  the  Basic 
Recruit  School  for  Wildlife  Pro- 
tectors at  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina in  July,  1966.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  Refuge  Assistant  and 
assigned  to  Gloucester  Station, 
the  Pisgah  Wildlife  Management 
Area  in  August,  1966.  He  was 
transferred  from  Game  Division 
to  the  Division  of  Protection  and 
assigned  to  Transylvania  County 
in  March,  1968.  Since  his  initial 
employment,  he  has  completed 
four  in-service  training  schools. 

Gahagan  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Pish  Commissioners, 
Law  Enforcement  Section,  and  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Wildlife  Law  En- 
forcement Officers. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Loretta  S.  Revis  of  Marshall, 
North  Carolina,  and  they  have 
two  sons,  Mike  age  9  and  Robert 
age  3. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  JUNE  1970 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    37,765 

Total  prosecutions  1,163 

Total  convictions    1,139 

Total  cases  not  guilty  .  ..  10 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  11 
Total  cases  dismissed  .  .  3 
Total  fines  collected  $  1,941.95 
Total  costs  collected  .    .  $14,726.25 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    13,401 

Total  prosecutions    390 

Total  convictions    368 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  4 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  16 

Total  cases  dismissed  ...  2 

Total  fines  collected   .  .  .  $  846.55 

Total  costs  collected  .  .  .  .$  4,873.05 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees 
are  paid  into  the  school  funds  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel. 


THE  WOODWORKER 

All  that  is  moulded  of  iron 

Has  lent  to  destruction  and  blood; 

But  the  things  that  are  honoured  of  Zion 

Are  most  of  them  made  from  Wood. 


Stone  can  be  chiseled  to  Beauty 
And  iron  shines  bright  for  Defence; 
But  when  Mother  Earth  pondered  her  duty 
She  brought  forth  the  forest  from  whence 

Come  tables  and  chairs  and  crosses, 
Little  things  that  a  hot  fire  warps, 
Old  ships  that  the  blue  wave  tosses 
And  fiddles  for  music,  and  harps; 

Oak  boards  where  the  carved  ferns  min; 
Monks  shrines  in  the  wilderness, 
Snug  little  huts  in  the  dingle 
All  things  that  the  sad  poets  bless. 

King  Arthur  had  a  wood  table; 
And  our  Lord  blessed  wood,  for  you  see, 
He  was  born  in  a  wooden  stable 
And  He  died  on  a  wooden  tree; 

And  He  sailed  in  a  wooden  vessel 
On  the  waters  of  Galilee, 
And  He  worked  at  a  wooden  trestle 
At  His  wonderful  carpentry. 
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O'  all  that  is  moulded  of  iron 
Has  lent  to  destruction  and  blood; 
But  the  things  that  are  honoured  of  Zion 
Are  most  of  them  made  from  Wood. 


Lady  William  Watsor 
Asheville 


The  Prayer  of  the  Trees 

You  who  pass  by  and  would  raise  a  hand  against  us,  heed 
ell  our  prayer  before  you  harm  us. 

We  are  the  fuel  for  your  fires  on  cold  nights,  the  friendly 
shade  protecting  you  from  the  fierce  sun  and  our  fruits 
are  refreshments  to  quench  your  thirst  and  cheer  you  as  you 

journey  on. 

We  are  the  rafters  of  your  roofs,  the  bodies  of  your  boats, 
the  seats  of  your  stools  and  the  boards  of  your  beds. 

We  are  the  handles  of  your  hoes,  the  gates  of  your 
homes,  the  wood  of  your  cradles  and  the  shells  of  your 
coffins. 

We  are  the  saviours  of  your  soil  from  loss  of  rain  and 
wind  and  to  your  soil  we  give  richness  and  life  for  the 
benefit  of  all  men. 

We  are  the  bread  of  kindness  and  the  flower  of  beauty. 

You  who  pass  by,  listen  to  our  prayer  and  needlessly  harm 

Thomas  W.  Myers 
Waterford,  Ontario  Canada 
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A  BOOK  REVIEW 
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The  World  of  the  Grizzly  Bear,  W.  J.  Schoonmaker 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company)  $5.95 

WhEN  the  legend  of  the  West  was  reality,  as  many 
as  75  million  buffalo  roamed  the  plains,  the  pronghorn 
antelope  herded  in  an  equal  or  even  greater  number 
and  the  massive  grizzly  bear  might  have  numbered 
well  over  a  million. 

Most  Americans  are  aware  of  the  near  annihilation 
of  the  buffalo,  and  its  salvation  which  turned  it  into  a 
resident  of  parks  and  preserves.  The  pronghorn  barely 
managed  to  cling  to  existence  and  has  been  on  its  way 
back  for  a  number  of  years.  But  tragedy  still  stalks 
the  great  brown  bear.  In  1959,  scarcely  140  years  since 
it  was  first  described  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
the  grizzly  bear  population  in  the  United  States  south 
of  Canada  had  dwindled  to  856  and  is  still  declining. 

At  its  peak  population,  Schoonmaker  estimates,  the 
grizzly  ranged  from  Minnesota  to  California  and  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Now  it  has  been  harried  into  just 
five  states  and  its  presence  in  one  of  these  is  highly 
doubtful. 

The  grizzly  is  labeled  the  largest  carnivore  in  the 
world  (but  is  in  fact  omnivorous),  and  is  primarily 
of  two  subspecies:  the  silvertip,  roachback  or  simply 
grizzly,  ranges  from  the  western  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Alaska.  Its  larger  cousin,  often  called  the  Alaskan 
Brown  bear  or  Kodiak  bear,  fattened  by  a  rich  diet  of 
salmon,  is  a  coastal  or  island  form  and  lives  on  the 
Kodiak  and  Afognac  Islands  on  the  Alaskan  Peninsula. 

Despite  its  reputation  for  ferocity,  the  author  says 
the  grizzly  is  less  dangerous  than  the  common  black 
bear.  He  notes  that  because  the  grizzly  has  retired  be- 
fore man's  encroachments,  it  has  maintained  its  fear 
of  him.  Its  normal  aloofness,  coupled  with  fear,  has 
prevented  the  grizzly  from  developing  a  contempt  for 
man  which  is  often  seen  in  the  "garbage-conditioned" 


black  bear.  The  grizzlies  that  killed  a  couple  of  girl 
campers  in  Glacier  National  Park  in  August,  1967, 
were  among  a  group  of  grizzlies  which  has  acquired 
such  conditioning  while  foraging  in  park  dumps  even 
under  the  purview  of  park  personnel.  Park  officials 
were  quick  to  point  out  that  the  girls  were  the  first 
persons  reported  killed  by  bears  since  the  park  opened 
in  1910.  But  in  numerous  other  instances  it  was  man 
and  not  the  grizzly  who  was  always  the  aggressor 
according  to  Schoonmaker,  and  his  contention  is  en- 
forced with  a  quote  from  an  old  bear  hunter  and  guide, 
"Nearly  everyone  whom  a  grizzly  has  killed  went  out 
with  the  special  intention  of  killing  a  grizzly." 

In  its  natural  habitat,  the  grizzly  was  a  creature  of 
the  open  country  and  daylight,  unafraid  because  of  its 
great  size  and  strength.  The  Indian  bow  and  Kentucky 
long  rifle  were  practically  useless  against  him  but  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century  the  heavy  caliber,  breech- 
loading  Sharps  rifle  and  subsequent  firearms  develop- 
ments forced  the  grizzly  into  habitation  of  the  forest 
and  thickets. 

As  a  killer  of  livestock,  the  grizzly  has  been  credited 
with  super-human  feats.  A  single  Washington  grizzly 
is  blamed  for  killing  185  head  of  livestock  during  the 
summer  of  1923.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  claim  be- 
comes apparent  when  Schoonmaker  notes  that  the  bear 
would  have  to  average  two  kills  per  day  to  accompuish 
such  a  record. 

In  his  concern  over  the  bear,  Schoonmaker  seems 
to  be  eager  to  convince  that  the  grizzly  would  never 
kill  a  single  head  of  livestock  and  that  it  is  totally 
nonaggressive.  He  leaves  the  impression  that  he  had 
deliberately  ignored  any  arguments  to  the  contrary. 
Yet  the  feeling  of  concern  is  persuasive  and  it  is  the 
subjectivity  that  leads  the  reader  to  recognize  the 
tragedy  of  the  grizzly  bear — that  by  retreating  into  the 
wild  reaches  of  our  vanishing  wilderness,  it  has  chosen 
the  path  to  extinction.  Ted  Dossett 
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Hunting  Partner 


Even  a  good  dove  shot  is  going  to  have  some  downed 
birds  that  are  hard  to  find.  A  good  retriever  will  help 
you  conserve  those  sneakers  and  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  hunt.  This  is  a  black  Labrador  owned  by  J.  W. 
Johnson,  Jr.  of  Wilmington. 
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Puffing  himself  up  and  spread- 
ing his  wings  to  their  20-inch 
span,  the  "fierce"  screech  owl 
does  his  best  to  frighten  his 
rivals  for  the  field  mouse  feast. 
More  bluff  than  fight,  this  lit- 
tle owl  (the  red  phase  is  shown 
here)  is  good  at  his  specialty: 
catching  mice  at  night.  Silent 
wings  and  night  vision  help 
keep  him  well  fed.  Transpar- 
ency by  F.  Eugene  Hester. 
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J  HERE'S  one  thing  you  have  to  say  for  the  dove 
shooting  fraternity — they  love  to  shoot.  Probably 
no  other  type  of  hunting  has  ever  attracted  such 
an  enthusiastic  pack  of  powder-burners  in  the 
South. 

Some  dove  shooters  will  cheerfully  shoot  from 
two  to  five  boxes  of  shells  in  an  afternoon  and  never 
bat  an  eye  at  the  cost.  Their  wives  don't  always 
know  what  a  box  of  shells  costs.  If  they  did,  some  of 
our  sportsmen  might  pick  their  shots  a  little  better. 
But  perhaps  it's  best  that  wives  don't  know  every- 
thing that's  going  on;  they  tend  to  worry  too  much 
sometimes. 

Compared  to  quail  hunting,  dove  hunting  is  a 
new  sport.  Of  course,  there  has  been  some  small 
amount  going  on  for  a  long  time,  but  the  massive 
participation  we  see  today  is  a  recent  thing.  The 
answer  for  the  surging  popularity  of  the  sport  is 
obvious.  It  comes  about  as  close  as  you  can  get  to  a 
package  of  instant  sport.  Just  drive  out  to  a  millet 
or  corn  field  and  start  shooting.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  use  a  $30  single  barrel  or  a  $300  over 
and  under  (your  shooting  percentage  will  probably 
be  better  with  the  former) — doves  don't  discrimi- 
nate. They  are  not  usually  afraid  of  a  vehicle  early 
in  the  season  (except  maybe  brightly  colored  ones), 
so  it's  possible  to  drive  right  to  your  shooting  spot 
and  eliminate  the  walking. 

Most  any  dove  hunter  will  tell  you  though  that 
it's  not  as  simple  as  we've  made  it  out  to  be.  For 
example,  it  pays  to  do  some  advance  scouting  to 
find  out  where  doves  are  feeding.  The  landowner's 


Just  about  the  closest  thing  we  have  to  "instant  hunting"  is 
provided  by  the  plentiful  dove.  Some  areas  are  better  than 
others,  but  almost  any  section  of  the  state  has  its  share  of 
these  game  birds.  A  retriever  will  help  you  locate  downed 
doves  and  a  few  decoys  may  bring  them  in  a  bit  closer. 

mm  mm, 

permission  is  next  in  the  order  of  things.  Many  of 
them  have  had  unpleasant  experiences  with  hunt- 
ers, and  a  little  public  relations  may  be  required; 
it's  well  worth  the  time  in  any  case.  Hunting  with- 
out permission  is  a  violation  of  the  trespass  laws,  a 
technicality  we  may  be  prone  to  forget  at  times. 

August  temperatures  may  last  well  into  Septem- 
ber, making  lightweight  clothing  a  necessity  for 
comfort's  sake.  An  early  September  day  has  eight 
hours  of  hot  sun  after  the  twelve  noon  beginning 
time  for  shooting  doves,  so  don't  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  sunstroke  or  heat  exhaustion.  Salt  tablets, 
insect  repellant,  sun  lotion  and  a  cool  jug  of  water 
may  sound  like  preparing  for  a  fishing  trip,  but 
they  can  be  welcome  items  on  a  dove  shoot. 

Doves  may  flare  away  from  light-colored  cloth- 
ing in  a  dark  background,  or  very  dark  clothing 
against  a  light  background.  This  gets  worse  as  the 
season  progresses,  so  choose  clothing  that  is  not 
conspicuous.  Camouflage  suits  are  fine,  but  certain- 
ly not  necessary.  Low-cut  shoes  and  pants  with 
cuffs  are  a  safety  hazard  while  walking  with  a 
loaded  gun.  They  will  also  accumulate  trash  and 
weed  and  grass  seeds  that  you  may  not  know  about 
until  you  collapse  on  the  couch,  or  the  missus  does 
the  wash. 

There  are  still  a  few  people  who  will  shoot  at 
low-flying  doves,  even  if  you  are  in  a  position  to 
be  sprinkled  by  a  few  of  the  pellets.  Shatter-proof 
sun  glasses  are  some  protection  against  this  hazard, 
as  well  as  a  hard-billed  cap,  or  some  type  of  head- 
gear that  projects  over  the  eyes.  Some  type  of  seat 
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Although  the  crop  of  doves  is  generally  a  big  one,  and  hunt- 
ing pressure  doesn't  harm  next  year's  supply,  don't  waste 
birds;  stay  within  the  generous  limit  of  18  per  day.  Dove 
shooting  is  a  sport.  It  is  often  a  "social  event"  too,  so  watch 
the  other  hunters  and  don't  take  those  tempting  low  shots. 


by  Luther  Partin 
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will  add  to  your  comfort.  An  old  five-gallon  paint 
bucket  is  quite  handy  and  it  can  also  be  used  to 
carry  home  the  doves  and  spent  shells.  Small  fold- 
ing chairs  are  easy  to  carry  and  some  are  available 
complete  with  pockets  for  shells  and  game. 

We're  seeing  an  increased  number  of  dogs  being 
used  to  retrieve  downed  birds.  This  is  a  good  con- 
servation measure,  because  dogs  can  smell  out 
cripples  that  a  human  might  miss,  and  regulations 
require  that  a  "reasonable  effort"  be  made  to  locate 
downed  birds.  Dogs  can  also  keep  the  hunter 
out  of  dangerous  places,  such  as  hedgerows  or 
thickets  that  may  have  people  shooting  on  both 
sides.  The  dove  field  is  a  fine  place  for  quail  and 
waterfowl  dogs  to  get  a  refresher  course  in  retriev- 
ing, and  also  a  good  place  for  the  sportsman  to 
sharpen  his  shooting  reflexes. 

The  1970-71  outlook  for  doves  is  good.  We  will 
have  the  18  bird  daily  bag  and  36  bird  possession 
limit  again  as  part  of  the  study  to  determine  the 
importance  of  hunter-kill  in  dove  populations. 
Natural  causes  are  now  thought  to  account  for 
something  like  70  percent  of  the  annual  mortality. 
If  this  can  be  demonstrated,  we  can  expect  liberal 
bag  limits  on  doves  for  a  good  while  yet. 

In  reading  this  you  may  get  the  impression  that 
dove  hunters  are  really  nothing  but  quail  and 
waterfowl  hunters  who  are  just  "warming  up" 
while  waiting  for  their  favorite  game  to  come  in 
season.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case.  In  fact,  there 
is  now  a  fraternity  of  dedicated  dove  hunters  who 
"taper  off"  with  a  little  quail  and  duck  shooting.  ^ 
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A  trained  eye  can  determine  the  general  age  of  doves  from  the 
feather  color  and  conformation  on  the  wings.  The  top  wing 
came  from  a  young  dove,  probably  hatched  during  the  spring 
of  this  year.  Note  the  light  edging  on  many  of  the  "shoulder" 
feathers,  and  also  the  rather  pointed  primary  feather  tips. 
The  wing  of  the  older  bird  (lower)  lacks  the  light  edging, 
and  the  feathers  are  rounded  at  the  tips. 
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JL  1  ORTH  River  was  a  nighttime  city  of  sampans, 
countless  lights  moving  about  the  water,  bobbing 
up  and  down.  The  only  sounds  were  the  deep 
throbs  of  the  big  diesels  and  the  droning  of  out- 
boards,  all  straining  and  struggling. 

As  the  gray,  foggy  dawn  slowly  broke,  the  boats 
became  visible.  There  were  vessels  of  all  kinds — 
the  large  commercial  boats,  some  with  three-man 
crews,  some  with  a  fisherman,  his  wife  and  the 
kids;  the  smaller  boats  with  old  men  and  grandsons 
or  a  lone  couple.  All  were  in  constant  motion,  try- 
ing to  avoid  each  other  while  the  lines  from  their 
trawls  stretched  out  behind. 

From  the  time  we  left  the  bridge  at  5:30  A.M.,  we 
had  been  getting  the  feel  of  the  opening  day  of 
shrimp  season,  now  an  hour  old.  "They  start  up 
here  near  the  bridge  and  work  on  out  towards  the 
sound,"  said  James  Henry,  our  driver  from  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development's 
Fisheries  Division.  "Water  ain't  but  three,  maybe 
five  feet  deep.  On  good  days  they  pull  30  minutes; 
they've  been  pulling  an  hour  and  longer  this 
morning." 

Our  outboard  pulled  up  beside  Froggy,  a  com- 
mercial man  out  of  Marshallburg. 

"A!  Bring  me  some  coffee."  His  wife  was  sitting 
beside  him,  her  arms  folded  a  little  too  snugly 
about  her  middle.  Like  most  of  the  fishermen, 
Froggy  had  been  out  all  night,  and  since  4:30  had 
been  dragging  bottom  for  the  little  crustaceans. 

"Gettin'  anything?" 

A  contemptuous  grunt  came  across  the  water 
from  Froggy's  boat. 

"Be  right  back."  Off  we  bounced,  slapping  the 
criss-crossing  wakes. 

Shrimp  are  the  most  valuable  fishery  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States — the  "bread  and  butter"  crop 
for  many  commercial  fishermen.  Most  of  the  shrimp 
caught  in  North  Carolina  waters  are  browns.  The 
pink  or  "spotted"  shrimp  are  scarce  this  year;  white 
shrimp  are  caught  further  south,  seldom  in  North 
Carolina.  Actually  so  little  difference  exists  among 
the  species  that  when  cooked  they  look  and  taste 
the  same. 
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This  time  of  year  shrimp  are  moving  from  the 
shallow  estuarine  areas  back  into  the  ocean;  in  the 
fall  they  congregate  and  the  adults  spawn  in  the 
ocean  in  the  winter.  The  eggs  sink  to  the  ocean  bot- 
tom for  20-24  hours  before  hatching  into  tiny  plank- 
tonic  larvae.  Immediately  after  hatching,  the  young 
shrimp  pass  several  postlarval  stages  and  move  in- 
shore into  brackish,  estuarine  nursery  areas  where 
they  grow  up.  Ecologically,  shrimp  are  considered 
to  be  euryhaline;  that  is,  they  can  live  in  waters 
of  widely  varying  salinity.  Shrimp  are  bottom  feed- 
ers, eating  algae,  invertebrates,  and  plant  and 
animal  debris. 

Minutes  later  we  pulled  up  to  the  Cape  Fear  II, 
one  of  Conservation  and  Development's  law  en- 
forcement boats,  a  43-foot  cruiser. 

"Nobody's  doin'  much  the  s'  morning.  Hatten' 
been  much  moren'  60  pounds  on  any  a  the  boats. 
Freezer  fishermen  are  doing  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial," the  captain  greeted  us. 

Freezer  fishermen!  So  that's  what  they  call  all 
the  guys.  They  use  the  same  equipment  as  the  com- 
mercial fishermen,  though  their  boats  are  usually 
smaller.  But  instead  of  selling  their  catches,  they 
take  them  home. 

We  headed  for  one  of  the  larger  noncommercial 
boats  and  climbed  aboard  as  the  captain  and  his 
grandson  were  bringing  in  a  haul.  The  net  dumped 
into  a  trough  at  the  stern.  Small  fish  flopped;  little 
crabs  crawled  indignantly  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  clawing  the  air.  Flounder,  young  menhaden, 
ribbon  fish,  disc-shaped  look-down  fish  and  one 
small  hammerhead  shark  were  in  the  catch,  all 
bound  in  a  tangle  of  underwater  plants.  The  boy 
began  pulling  the  shrimp  from  the  melee  and  drop- 
ping them  into  a  pail.  An  occasional  live  fish  was 
tossed  overboard,  and  when  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted the  trough  was  shoveled  out  clean.  The 
whole  haul  brought  less  than  15  pounds;  nobody 
would  be  giving  shrimp  away  today! 

"Look  out!" 

The  captain  was  ready  to  try  again.  His  ropes  lay 
just  right  so  they  would  go  over  without  tangling; 
the  net  lay  at  the  stern. 
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"Freezer  fishermen"  are  trawlers  simply  supplying  their  own 
needs  and  not  selling  the  shrimp.  They  are  required  to  have 
the  same  license  that  the  commercial  fishermen  have,  but  the 
cost  depends  on  the  length  of  the  boat  being  used.  For  an 
18-footer  it  is  about  $3. 

"Let  her  go!" 

The  net  sped  over  the  end  of  the  boat,  the  ropes 
finally  jerking  to  a  halt.  Then  the  wooden  "doors" 
were  dropped  over  the  side  and  we  were  all  set. 

Shrimping  equipment  has  changed  very  little 
since  about  1915  when  commercial  fishermen  adopt- 
ed a  kind  of  net  then  being  used  for  research.  Called 
an  otter  trawl,  the  device  is  essentially  an  over- 
grown version  of  an  old-fashioned  nightcap  that  is 
held  open  by  two  wooden  doors.  A  slight  balloon- 
ing effect  has  been  built  into  the  nets  in  recent 
years.  The  trawl  drags  the  bottom  of  the  shallow 
sounds,  trapping  whatever  happens  to  be  in  its 
path.  The  size  of  the  net,  measured  in  width  of  the 
mouth,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  boat  and  ranges 
from  15  to  20  feet  for  a  small  boat,  to  a  medium- 
sized  net  of  about  35  feet,  to  the  nets  of  75  or  90 
feet  used  on  the  largest  boats.  Holds  equipped  for 
putting  the  shrimp  in  cold  storage  are  necessities  on 
the  big  trawlers.  The  boats  also  have  small  "try 
nets"  used  for  sampling  a  water  area  for  the  num- 
ber of  shrimp  present. 

Synthetic  fibers  made  a  hit  with  fishermen,  and 
most  of  the  nets  today  are  nylon.  The  days  when 
all  the  salts  made  their  own  gear  are  largely  over. 
Today's  nets  are  bought  from  commercial  houses 
or  from  someone  in  the  fishing  community  who 
specializes  in  making  equipment. 

Shrimp  are  an  annual  crop,  but  one  that  has  de- 
fied man's  manipulation.  Shrimp  management  con- 
sists essentially  of  opening  and  closing  shrimping 
seasons  and  areas.  State  fishery  officials  set  opening 
dates  to  correspond  with  shrimp  reaching  com- 
mercial size;  for  this  kind  of  regulation,  vital  in- 
formation comes  from  the  Institute  of  Fisheries  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  For 
brown  shrimp,  commercial  size  is  70  per  pound 
headless.  The  season  does  not  open  on  the  same 
date  every  year  nor  does  it  open  on  the  same  day 
throughout  the  state. 

Shrimp  furnish  food  for  many  predaceous  species, 
and  therefore,  natural  mortality  is  high.  If  the  start 
of  shrimp  season  were  postponed  much  past  the  70 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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Chaffing  (above),  strips  of 
bright-colored  plastic  that 
look  like  hair  hanging  from 
the  bottom  of  a  shrimp  trawl, 
protects  the  net  as  it  drags  the 
bottom  Left,  brown  shrimp 
showing  wide  size  variation. 
The  largest  one  shown  is  a- 
bout  \\<>  inches  long;  the 
smallest,  an  inch  long.  Below 
the  captain  sorts  his  opening 
day  catch,  occasionally  finding 
a  flounder  or  crab  worth  keep- 
ing. In  1969,  shrimping  was 
exceptionally  good;  this  year 
it  is  just  the  opposite.  An 
opening  date  for  shrimp  sea- 
son is  set  by  regulation,  but 
the  season  closes  itself  when 
the  catch  declines.  Ordinarily 
December  31  marks  the  close 
of  the  official  season.  Since 
some  coastal  areas  may  be 
|  closed  periodically  during  the 
year,  shrimpers  should  check 
current  regulations  often. 


CATTAIL  COMMUNITY,  MATTAMUSKEET 
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RESH  water  marshes  are  often  overlooked  in 
the  continuing  struggle  to  save  our  estuaries  and 
marshlands.  The  value  of  salt  marshes  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  fight  between  conservationists 
and  developers  over  Baldhead  Island's  marshland, 
and  also  the  publicity  given  to  other  destructive 
development  projects  along  our  coast. 

Fresh  water  marshes,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
gotten  little  publicity,  and  yet  they  are  of  infinite 
importance.  They  are  the  homes  of  countless  birds, 
mammals,  invertebrates,  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians 
and  many  kinds  of  plants — all  living  in  a  carefully 
balanced  environment  in  which  each  inhabitant 
plays  a  role. 

Without  fresh  water  marshes,  many  kinds  of  wild- 
life could  not  exist.  These  marshes  also  are  the 
headwaters  of  many  streams  and  rivers. 

The  origin  of  these  marshes  is  interesting.  In  the 
north,  some  of  these  fresh  water  marshes  are  of 
glacial  origin.  About  a  million  years  ago,  reports 
the  Audubon  Society  in  a  bulletin,  great  ice  sheets 
covered  much  of  North  America.  As  they  advanced 
and  melted,  they  carried  with  them  rocks  and  soils, 
and  in  some  places  they  gouged  out  new  channels 
and  depressions.  Dams  of  soil  and  rocks  were  creat- 
ed, and  when  the  glaciers  finally  melted,  new  bodies 
of  water  were  formed,  some  becoming  temporary 
lakes,  some  becoming  marshes. 

Though  glaciers  did  not  reach  this  part  of  the 
nation,  such  results  are  important,  for  in  many 


places,  the  ducks,  geese,  shorebirds  and  other 
waterfowl  which  winter  in  North  Carolina  breed 
in  northern  marshes  created  by  glaciers. 

Many  marshes  are  formed  at  river  deltas  between 
the  various  channels.  Examples  are  the  deltas  of 
the  Nile,  Amazon,  Mississippi  rivers,  and  our  own 
Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  rivers.  Fresh  at  first,  such 
marshes  become  brackish  or  salty  at  their  lower 
end.  Where  rivers  flow  into  lakes,  they  may  create 
large  fresh  water  marshes,  also,  and  these  are  im- 
portant resting  places  for  migrating  waterfowl  each 
year. 

Some  fresh  marshes  are  formed  by  beavers.  In 
certain  wooded  areas,  beavers  cut  trees  to  form 
marshes  which  provide  living  areas  for  many  forms 
of  widlife.  However,  in  some  places,  their  dams  can 
become  a  nuisance. 

Man-made  Marshes 

Fresh  water  marshes  made  by  man  are  of  grow- 
ing importance.  These  are  made  by  damming  parts 
of  natural  watersheds;  on  large  streams,  its  pur- 
pose may  be  for  water  storage  or  power  generation. 
Other  fresh  marshes  are  built  by  the  government, 
and  some  by  private  individuals  and  groups  in- 
terested in  wildlife.  A  nephew,  who  lives  in  a 
northern  state,  built  a  marsh  to  attract  wood  ducks, 
and  it  was  very  successful.  He  donated  the  land, 
the  government  did  the  construction,  and  the  ducks 
took  over.  I  recall  a  summer  morning  when,  tired 
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after  deer  hunting  with  binoculars,  plus  a  rough 
tour  of  his  several  Christmas  tree  farms,  we  came 
to  this  place  and  sat  on  the  bank,  talking  about  con- 
servation. We  saw  several  nesting  sites  of  wood 
ducks,  some  ducks  in  flight,  a  new  duck  family,  a 
green  heron  and  five  species  of  warblers.  What  a 
return  of  wildlife  wealth! 

A  good  marsh  has  a  variety  of  habitat  if  it  is  to 
support  a  variety  of  wildlife.  It  should  have  deep 
water  areas,  shallow  areas,  or  shoals,  heavy  vegeta- 
tion on  some  of  the  shoreline,  bare  areas  on  other 
shores,  flooded,  grassy  meadows  and  dry,  grassy 
meadows. 

Vegetation  in  fresh  water  marshes  depends  large- 
ly on  the  location  and  the  type  of  marsh.  Most  is 
algae,  floating  plants,  submerged  aquatic  plants  and 
emergents.  Most  fresh  water  algae  are  microscopic 
plants,  either  floating,  attached  to  the  soil,  rocks  or 
other  larger  plants. 

The  chief  role  of  algae  in  marshes  is  to  furnish 
food  and  cover  for  small  animal  life  which  in  turn 
becomes  food  for  larger  mammals,  fish  and  birds. 
Thus,  in  the  great  energy  circle,  algae  forms  the 
first  link  between  the  energy  from  the  sun  and  the 
resulting  plants  and  animals  in  marsh  water. 

Marshes  Mean  Life 

Most  fresh  water  marshes  abound  in  small  ani- 
mal life.  The  smallest  is  the  protozoa  (seen  only 
through  a  microscope).  Others  include  leeches, 


North  Carolina  marshes  serve  waterfowl  primarily  as  resting 
and  feeding  sites,  but  wood  ducks  and  occasional  other  species 
nest  here  also.  The  Northwest  River  in  Currituck  County  is  an 
example  of  a  shallow,  fresh-water  marsh.  Below,  development 
of  various  kinds  takes  it  toll  of  marsh  areas.  Such  water  areas 
are  dwindling  rapidly. 


snails,  mussels,  clams  and  crayfish.  Marshes  are  a 
breeding  ground  for  many  kinds  of  insects  includ- 
ing caddis  flies,  stoneflies,  damsel  flies,  dragon  flies, 
midges  and  water  bugs.  All  are  important  in  the 
chain  of  life. 

In  the  north,  particularly  the  far  north,  one 
thinks  of  marshes  as  the  breeding  grounds  of  ducks 
and  other  waterfowl.  Except  for  the  wood  duck,  a 
few  blacks,  the  blue-winged  teal  and  some  gadwall 
(on  Pea  Island),  we  have  few  breeding  ducks,  and 
the  wood  duck  is  the  only  major  duck  in  this  part 
of  the  country  that  breeds  in  fresh  marshes.  But 
the  various  waterfowl  use  our  marshes,  both  fresh 
and  salt,  in  winter.  And  no  matter  how  successful 
the  waterfowl  breeding  is  in  the  north,  we  can  have 
only  as  many  birds  as  can  be  successfully  carried 
over  the  winter  in  wintering  grounds  farther  south. 
For  this  reason,  our  marshes,  fresh  and  salt,  are  im- 
portant links  for  waterfowl. 

Grebes  require  marshy  areas  for  breeding,  build- 
ing their  nests  on  floating  platforms  of  emergent 
vegetation.  Most  of  the  herons  and  egrets  nest  in 
our  marshes  to  be  near  water,  for  they  feed  on  fish, 
frogs,  snakes,  mice,  crayfish,  tadpoles  and  such. 
The  marsh  hawk — the  only  hawk  which  doesn't 
nest  in  trees — also  has  a  fondness  for  marshes. 

Marshes,  both  fresh  and  salt,  also  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  water  table.  When  rains  and 
melting  snows  are  held  on  the  surface  of  the  land 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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"I'd  Like  to  Report  a  Fish 


Kill..." 


PHOTOS  BY  JIM  DEAN 


by  Roger  L.  Hogan 

Fishery  Biologist 

TPhESE  seven  words  have  be- 
come distressingly  common-place 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as 
well  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Since  1960,  over  one 
hundred  million  fish  have  died  in 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  pollution  of  our  lakes  and 
streams. 

In  recent  years,  North  Carolina 
has  suffered  numerous  fish  kills, 
some  of  them  quite  serious  (a  list 
of  those  which  have  already  been 
settled  accompanies  this  article). 

More  recently,  a  sharp  jump  in 
the  number  of  fish  kills  has 
spread  even  more  destruction. 
During  June  and  July,  the  Yad- 
kin River  has  been  the  victim 
of  four  significant  kills — further 
pointing  up  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  In  addition  to  the 
Yadkin  kills,  there  have  been  five 
others  in  the  state  this  summer. 

Realizing  the  potentially  de- 
structive effect  on  the  State's 
fisheries  as  a  result  of  pollution 
caused  fish-kills,  and  stimulated 
by  one  in  the  Roanoke  River  that 
set  an  all-time  record  for  North 
Carolina,  the  1963  General  As- 
sembly passed  what  was  com- 
monly known  as  the  "fish-kill 
bill".  This  bill,  which  became 
the  law  as  Section  143-215  of 
Article  21,  Chapter  143  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina relating  to  Stream  Sanita- 
tion, has  as  its  basic  underlying 
legality  the  concept  of  public 
ownership  of  all  fish  in  public 
waters.  Therefore,  each  fish  is 
considered  to  be  the  property  of 
the  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 
The  "fish-kill"  law  gives  the 
State  the  power  to  investigate 
the  killing  of  any  of  these  fish 
which  has  resulted  from  the  pol- 
lution of  public  waters  by  any  in- 
dividual, industry,  or  municipal- 
ity. If  the  polluter  is  identified, 
the  law  authorizes  the  State  to 
collect  damages  from  him  in  the 


amount  of  money  spent  to  in- 
vestigate the  fish-kill,  plus  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  to  be 
spent  to  replace  the  fish  that 
have  been  killed  as  a  result  of 
the  pollution. 

In  any  investigation  of  a  pol- 


lution caused  fish-kill,  it  is  es- 
sential that  a  rapid,  and  yet 
thorough  examination  of  all  the 
facts  be  made.  To  carry  out  this 
type  of  an  investigation,  it  is  a 
necessity  that  the  coordination 
between,  as  well  as  within,  the 


DATE 

RIVER 

LOCATION 

NUMBER  OF  DEAD 
FISH  RECOVERED* 

DETERMINED 
LIABILITY 

AMOUNT 
COLLECTED  BY 
COMMISSION 

July  1964 

South  Fork  of 
Yadkin  River 

Below  Cooleemee 
Davie  County 

206 

Erwin  Mills.  Inc. 

S  371.91 

Sept.  1965 

Livingston  Creek 

Acme,  N.  C. 

Columbus  County 

347 

Acme  Fertilizer  Co. 

359.91 

April  29,  1966 

Cane  Creek 

Cherokee  County 

G.12 
N.G.  158 

Caustic  Soda 
Transportation  Co. 

249.10 

July  12,  1966 

Lumber  River 

Robeson  County 

G.616 
N.G.  1778 

Farmers  Coop  Exchange, 
Inc. 

1,045.38 

July  13.  1966 

South  Fork  of 
Yadkin  River 

Rowan  County 

G.4 
N.G.  233 

Burlington  Industries 

221.67 

July  21,  1966 

Shelton  Laurel 
Creek 

Madison  County 

G.1064 
N.G.  9676 

Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

985.50 

July  25,  26,  1966 

Tuckasegee  River 

Jackson  County 

G.151 
N.G.  361 

Mead  Corp. 

613.73 

Aug.  19,  1966 

French  Broad 
River 

Buncombe  County 

75 

Metal  Finishing  Corp. 

490.56 

Sept.  27,  1966 

Eno  River 

Orange  and  Durham 
Counties 

G.647 
N.G.  876 

Thompson  Apex  Co. 

1,744.08 

Nov.  7,  1966 

Swift  Creek 

Johnston  County 

G.29 
N.G.  112 

Colonial  Pipeline 

268.59 

April  18,  1967 

North  Fork  of 
Catawba  River 

McDowell  County 

G.512 
N.G.  3,252 

American  Thread  Co. 

6,278.47 

April  30,  1967 

West  Fork  of 
French  Broad 
River 

Transylvania  County 

N.G.  330 

Mitchell-Bissell  Co. 

216.26 

June  24,  1967 

South  Fork  of 
New  River 

Watauga  County 

G.110 
N.G.  1548 

Vermont  American  Corp. 

725.95 

July  30,  1967 

Winkler  Creek 

Watauga  County 

G.230 
N.G.658 

City  of  Boone,  N.  C. 

658.12 

June  30.  1968 

South  Toe  River 

Yancey  County 

G.15 
N.G.35 

Individual  Liability 

22.33 

July  1968 

Rockfish  Creek  and 
Northeast  Cape 
Fear  River 

Duplin  and  Pender 
Counties 

G.6327 
N.G.  6130 

Worsley  Oil  Co. 

13,996.45 

Sept.  1968 

Squires  Run 

Onslow  County 

561 

Richland  Milling  Co. 

327.96 

May  13,  1970 

Davidson  and 
French  Broad 
Rivers 

Transylvania  County 

'  958 

Olin  Mathieson 
Chemical  Co. 

717.00 

June  2,  1970 

North  Fork  of 
Rocky  River 

Chatham  County 

171 

Aerial  Service  Corp. 

492.00 
$29,784.97 

*      G — Game  Fish 
NG — Non-Game  Fish 
Represent  actual  fish  collected  and  counted 
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Department  of  Water  and  Air 
Resources  and  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  be  maintain- 
ed at  a  high  level.  In  this  "team 
effort",  the  Department  of  Water 
and  Air  Resources  is  responsible 
for  determining  the  pollutant 
which  caused  the  fish-kill, 
through  the  examination  of 
water  and  fish  tissue  samples,  as 
well  as  for  determining  the  pol- 
luter to  be  held  liable  for  dam- 
ages and  investigative  costs. 
Water  and  Air  Resources  is  also 
responsible  for  initiating  any 
necessary  legal  action.  The  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  has 
only  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding the  Department  with  an 
evaluation  of  the  replacement 
costs  of  fish  or  wildlife  under 
their  jurisdiction  that  have  been 
killed  by  pollution. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in 
attempting  to  properly  investi- 
gate a  pollution  caused  fish-kill 
is  being  able  to  get  to  the  scene 
as  soon  as  possible  after  fish  be- 
gin to  die,  or  show  signs  of  dis- 
tress. This  is  where  the  public 
and  the  Area  Wildlife  Protectors 
play  an  extremely  important  role 
as  they  are  generally  the  first 
ones  to  become  aware  that  there 
is  a  problem  shortly  after  it  has 
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developed.  Once  again,  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  become  the 
bywords.  After  the  Protector  is 
notified  of  a  fish-kill  in  progress, 
and  his  initial  investigation  in- 
dicates it  is  large  enough  to  bear 
investigation,  he  sets  the  investi- 
gative process  in  motion  by  noti- 
fying the  Raleigh  Office  which, 
in  turn,  alerts  their  biologists  and 
protectors  within  the  kill  area 
along  with  the  Department  of 
Water  and  Air  Resources.  If  it 
appears  even  reasonably  certain 
that  the  kill  has  resulted  from 
pollution,  the  long,  and  at  times 
extremely  unpleasant,  task  of 
picking  up  and  identifying  each 
dead  fish  is  initiated  for  this  is 
the  only  way  the  State  can  main- 
tain in  court  without  challenge, 
the  damage  that  was  done. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
in  the  majority  of  pollution  kills, 
many  of  the  fish  have  been  dead 
for  quite  some  time  before  the 
notification  and  arrival  of  Com- 
mission personnel.  Since  by  far 
the  largest  percentage  of  fish- 
kills  occur  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months,  the  job  of  collecting, 
weighing  and  identifying  dead 
fish,  which  is  carried  out  by  the 
protectors  and  biologists,  gets  to 
be  a  highly  odorous  and  at  times 


Dead  fish  must  be  located  and  picked 
up  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  are  iden- 
tified, counted  and  recorded  for  future 
action.  The  dollar  amount  collected  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission  is  based  on 
costs  of  investigation  as  well  as  value 
of  fish. 


Many  fish-kills  include  almost  all  the  fish  present  in  the  body 
of  water  affected.  Game  fish  may  succumb  first,  but  the  non- 
game  fish  usually  aren't  far  behind.  Carp,  suckers,  and  catfish 
made  up  most  of  this  one,  but  there  weren't  many  game  fish 
there  to  start  with.  All  photos  were  taken  during  the  June, 
1970  fish  kill. 


down-right  nauseating  job!  Ad- 
ditional unpleasantness  can  be 
involved  as  with  a  recent  investi- 
gation which  combined  the  usual 
problems  associated  with  fish- 
kills  along  with  the  dangers  and 
odors  of  a  highly  volatile  and 
dangerous  chemical.  On  May  8, 
1970,  a  tractor-trailer  containing 
liquid  styrene  overturned  near 
Canton,  North  Carolina,  and  its 
contents  spilled  into  Georges 
Branch  of  Hominy  Creek  in  Bun- 
combe County.  Wildlife  Patrol- 
man Steve  Morrison  and  Protec- 
tor Frank  Spears  investigated 
the  incident  and  notified  District 
Fisheries'  Biologist  Hayden  Rat- 
ledge  who  arrived  at  the  scene 
shortly  thereafter.  Information 
provided  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  chemical  revealed  that  sty- 
rene was  extremely  dangerous  in 
contact  with  skin  or  clothing. 
Just  working  near  the  water 
proved  highly  uncomfortable  as 
the  chemical  was  irritating  to  the 
eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  investi- 
gators. Following  the  arrival  of 
Max  Haner  and  Bill  Mull  of  the 
Department  of  Water  and  Air 
Resources,  a  plan  was  formulat- 
ed. It  was  decided  that  the  down- 
stream movement  of  the  toxic 
chemical  should  be  limited,  if 
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possible,  by  felling  trees  across 
the  stream  and  spreading  hay 
upstream  from  them  to  skim  off 
the  irritating  liquid.  Fortunate- 
ly, this  proved  to  be  unnecessary 
as  the  flow  of  the  styrene  failed 
to  extend  as  far  from  the  point 
of  the  spill  as  had  been  feared. 
At  last  word,  the  company  re- 
sponsible for  the  spill  had  volun- 
teered to  pay  all  expenses  caused 
by  the  accidental  pollution. 

The  following  list  of  fish-kills 
and  the  damages  the  Commission 
has  collected  for  them,  covers 
many  of  long,  arduous  hours 
spent  by  the  personnel  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Water 
and  Air  Resources  to  insure  that 
the  people  of  North  Carolina 
would  not  lose  a  valuable  natur- 
al resource  as  a  result  of  a  care- 
less act  of  pollution.  This  list  rep- 
resents only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  number  of  kills  investigated 
and  reported,  and  many  are  still 
in  the  process  of  being  resolved. 

Due  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
two  concerned  State  agencies,  a 
total  of  nearly  $30,000  has  been 
utilized  to  insure  that  North 
Carolina  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  fishing  areas  in  the 
United  States.  ^ 


PLEASE  REPORT  FISH-KILLS 
PROMPTLY 

To  report  a  fish-kill,  call  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  at  the  nearest  of  the 
following  locations: 

Location       Area  Code  Telephone 


Plymouth 

919 

793-3394 

Vanceboro 

919 

244-8071 

Burgaw 

919 

259-4423 

Rocky  Mount 

919 

443-1766 

Fuquay-Varina 

919 

552-5028 

Elizabethtown 

919 

862-3953 

Haw  River 

919 

578-1646 

China  Grove- 

Landis 

704 

857-9188 

Pinebluff 

919 

281-3568 

N.  Wilkesboro 

919 

838-4618 

Morganton 

704 

437-3215 

Marion 

704 

697-7311 

Waynesville 

704 

456-9292 

Raleigh 

919 

829-7191 

A  Commission  radio  operator  will 
take  your  message  and  immediately 
relay  the  information  by  radio  to 
the  nearest  wildlife  protector.  If  a 
long  distance  call  is  necessary  to 
reach  the  nearest  number,  place  the 
call  collect,  and  inform  the  opera- 
tor that  you  w;sh  to  report  a  fish- 
kill.  If  you  fail  to  reach  the  first 
number  called,  try  the  next  nearest 
location. 
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Correction,  Please  I 

On  page  11  of  the  August  issue  of  WILDLIFE  it  was  indicated  the  Sandhills 
Wildlife  Management  Area  would  be  open  to  dove  hunting  on  Monday  afternoons. 
The  Area  will  be  open  only  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons.  On  page  18  of 
the  same  issue  the  acreage  of  this  area  was  listed  as  17,000  acres.  This  should 
have  read  57,000  acres. 

Marsh  Hen,  Dove  Seasons  Set 

The  1970  season  on  marsh  hens  will  get  under  way  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise on  September  1  and  end  at  sunset  on  November  9.  Bag  limits  are  15  daily, 
30  in  possession  for  clapper  and  king  rails,  singly  or  in  combination;  25  daily 
and  25  in  possession  for  sora  and  Virginia  rails,  singly  or  in  combination, 
and  15  daily  and  30  in  possession  for  gallinules. 

Dove  shooting  starts  at  noon  on  September  2,  with  the  first  segment  of 
another  split  season  to  end  at  sunset  October  10.  Second  segment  to  run  from 
December  16  to  January  15.  Bag  limits  for  doves  again  will  be  18  daily,  36  in 
possession,  with  shooting  hours  from  noon  to  sunset. 

Commission  to  Set  Proposed  Inland  Fishing  Regulations 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Raleigh  on 
September  21  to  establish  a  set  of  proposals  for  the  1971  inland  fishing  regula- 
tions. The  proposals  will  be  presented  at  three  public  hearings  scheduled  for 
October.  Dates,  times  and  places  for  the  hearings  are: 

October  5,  7:30  p.m.,  Courthouse,  Asheville 

October  7,  7:30  p.m.,  Courthouse,  Salisbury 

October  9,  7:30  p.m.,  Courthouse,  Washington 

Hunters  —  Get  Permission  First  I 

The  Wildlife  Commission  urges  Tarheel  upland  game  hunters  to  obtain  per- 
mission before  going  on  private  lands  to  hunt.  Trespassing  and  careless  be- 
havior on  private  property  has  caused  an  increasing  amount  of  land  to  be  closed 
to  hunting. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 
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YOU  CAN  HELP 

PLOTTING 
THE  SEASONS 

by  H.  Lieth*,  J.  S.  Radford  and  D.  Courtney 

Spring  awakening  in  1970.  The  seasons  as  we  know 
them — spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter — are  mainly 
temperature  and  day  length  phenomena  caused  by  the 
tilt  of  Earth's  axis  as  she  spins  like  a  gyroscope  in 
orbit  of  the  sun.  They  have  been  a  dominant  force 
through  millions  of  years  in  the  evolution  of  organisms 
and  eco-systems.  Seasonal  temperature  changes  be- 
come weaker  as  we  move  southward  towards  the 
equator,  and  become  very  obvious  in  lands  of  the 
"midnight  sun",  such  as  Alaska. 

If  we  assume  that  the  beginning  of  the  vegetation 
period,  as  we  may  biologically  identify  the  beginning 
of  spring,  depends  on  day  length  and  temperature, 
then  we  must  be  able  to  correlate  these  well  known 
environmental  parameters  with  events  in  nature  that 
we  commonly  correlate  with  the  term  "spring".  We 
selected  from  a  preliminary  study  the  common  Dog- 
wood and  Redbud  as  the  most  obvious  indicators  of 
the  arrival  of  spring  in  our  area. 

The  entire  Southeastern  U.  S.  has  very  few  con- 
sistent phenological  reports  from  which  to  draw  con- 
clusions. In  North  Carolina  no  network  of  observers 
existed  to  tap  for  cooperation.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  us  to  try  different  methods  of  securing  coop- 
eration from  groups  that  were  capable  of  accurate  ob- 
servation and  were  willing  to  report. 

We  obtained  mailing  lists  for  various  organized 
groups  and  sent  forms  and  letters  to  all  of  them  in 
early  March  of  1970.  These  forms,  prepared  earlier 
in  the  spring,  illustrated  the  first  flowering  of  dog- 
wood (Cornus  florida)  and  redbud  (Cercis  canadensis). 
They  also  provided  spaces  for  first  flowering  dates 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  The  table 
below  shows  the  number  of  responses  received  before 
May  20,  by  groups.  Substantial  support  for  all  of  our 
activities  came  from  NET  Channel  4,  the  UNC  Extension 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Stations,  the  North 
Carolina  Botanical  Garden  Foundation,  and  many 
others. 

Since  redbud  is  not  native  to  all  parts  of  the  state, 

"The  senior  author,  Dr.  Helmut  Lieth,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  heads 
the  North  Carolina  Phenology  Project.  This  work  is  related 
to  similar  surveys  in  the  U.  S.,  and  is  a  part  of  the  study 
of  our  Deciduous  Forest  Biome  (major  life  region).  Ecolog- 
ical investigations  of  all  the  world  biomes  (Arctic  tundra 
to  Tropical  rain  forest)  are  co-ordinated  to  form  the  In- 
ternational Biological  Program  (IBP).  Phenology  (Gk: 
phainein-  to  show  +  logos-  word)  deals  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  appearances  of  various  life  events  (birth 
to  reproduction  to  death)  in  individuals  and  communities 
of  organisms  as  related  to  environmental  rhythmns  and 
variations,  basically  climate. 


the  percentage  of  returns  is  slightly  higher  for  dog- 
wood. The  total  293  responses  has  provided  us  with 
enough  significant  data  to  draw  isophene  maps  that 
clearly  show  how  the  beginning  of  the  1970  vegeta- 
tion period  moves  across  the  state  (see  maps  1  and  2). 
As  expected,  the  lower  Piedmont  area  and  the  Sand 
Hills  led  the  rest  of  the  state  in  flowering,  followed 
by  the  Coastal  Plain  and  the  upper  Piedmont,  and 
finally  the  mountains. 

In  general,  the  flowering  dates  of  both  dogwood 
and  redbud  seem  to  be  mainly  determined  by  tem- 
perature. This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  those  areas 
where  it  is  the  warmest  have  the  earliest  flowers.  Day 
length  may  be  the  cause  of  the  overall  northward 
progression  of  flowering. 

A  valuable  side  effect  of  the  project  was  an  in- 
creased environmental  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public.  A  number  of  contacts  submitted  re- 
ports from  more  than  one  location.  Among  these  were 
W.  J.  Dickens  of  the  Border  Belt  Tobacco  Research 
Station  and  conservationists  A.  J.  Duris  (Henderson- 
ville),  Mrs.  C.  S.  Hubbard  (Wilson),  E.  G.  Thurlow 
(Raleigh),  Elizabeth  H.  Conner  (High  Point),  and  John 
Weatherly  (Newton).  Mrs.  M.  S.  Hunt  of  Martin  Tech- 
nical Institute  (Williamston)  sent  more  than  one  report, 
and  the  biology  class  of  Robert  R.  Dockery,  Northamp- 
ton County  High  School,  drew  a  flowering  map  for  the 
entire  county.  Observations  became  a  project  of  the 
biology  classes  of  Mrs.  M.  S.  Dooms  (Hillside  H.  S., 
Durham),  Dixie  W.  Duncan  (Whiteville  H.  S.)  and  Room 
101  of  Goldsboro  H.  S.  East.  Multiple  reports  also 
came  from  high  schools  in  Sparta,  Columbia,  Maiden, 
Monroe,  Asheville,  and  Orrum.  The  Wayside  Garden 
Club  (Ramseur)  photocopied  our  form,  and  a  num- 
ber of  members  responded.  Mrs.  Elsie  Elkins  of  White- 
ville made  a  cash  contribution  for  the  furtherance  of 
our  studies.  We  had  an  exceptionally  good  showing 
from  the  Greensboro  and  Tryon  areas.  We  wish  to 
express  our  special  thanks  to  these  people,  along  with 
our  gratitude  to  all  who  participated. 
End  of  the  vegetation  period 

It  is  essential  for  our  study  of  the  entire  vegetation 
period  that  we  receive  dates  of  fall  leaf  color  changes 
throughout  the  state.  Two  trees,  Red  Maple  (Acer 
rubrum)  and  Tulip  (yellow)  Poplar  (Liriodendron 
tulipifera)  will  serve  as  our  indicators.  If  you  have  not 
participated  in  the  investigations  so  far  and  want  to 
observe  this  fall's  and/or  next  year's  spring  events, 
please  send  your  name  and  address  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to: 

N.  C.  Phenology  Project 

c/o  Dr.  Helmut  Lieth 

Dept.  of  Botany,  Coker  Hall 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 
The  293  returns  do  not  solve  some  of  our  prob- 
lems, especially  in  rural  areas,  and  we  need  more 
volunteers  for  the  next  round  this  fall  and  next  spring. 
Those  who  have  already  helped  and  those  who  now 
wish  to  participate  will  very  shortly  receive  a  letter 
explaining  the  type  of  observations  desired,  sketches 
of  the  events  to  note,  and  a  response  form. 
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DOGWOOD  Cornus  florida 


PHOTO  BY  MARION  SEIUER 

Table  1. 

Response  to  N. 

C.  Phenology  Project 

Observer  group 

No.  Mailed 

No.  Responses 

%  Responses 

Dogwood 

Dogwood 

Redbud 

Dogwood 

Redbud 

and 

Redbud 

Agricultural 

Research  Stations 

20 

15 

12 

75 

60 

Conservationists 

290 

54 

49 

19 

17 

(CCNC) 

Colleges 

89 

20 

18 

22 

20 

High  Schools 

451 

61 

60 

14 

13 

Garden  Clubs 

721 

131 

129 

19 

18 

Miscellaneous 

6 

5 

TOTALS 

1571 

287 

273 

18 

17 

TOTAL  RESPONSES 

293 

19 
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THE  (NOT  QUITE)  ENDLESS  SUMMER 

You  Love  To  Hunt,  But  Somehow  The  Idea  Of  Sweltering 
In  A  Torrid  Dove  Field  Or  Stalking  Deer  In  A 
Platoon  Has  Lost  Some  Of  Its  Appeal. 
Read  On,  Brother... 

by  Jim  Dean 


|  T  seems  to  me  that  I  once  read  a  line  in  one  of 
Robert  Ruark's  books  that  said  something  about 
September  being  the  month  when  you  abandon  the 
trifling  pastime  of  fishing  and  take  up  the  serious 
business  of  hunting. 

Right  or  wrong,  that  tells  the  tale  for  many- 
sportsmen. 

For  most,  September  hails  the  coming  of  the  dove 
season,  followed  in  October  by  the  squirrel  and  deer 
seasons.  Then,  November  serves  up  the  main  course 
of  quail  and  rabbit. 

It  used  to  be  that  I  galloped  in  the  gang  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  hunters  every  fall. 

But  not  anymore. 

Of  course,  I  still  manage  to  dove  hunt  a  few 
times,  and  I  might  pot  an  occasional  squirrel  or 
check  out  the  deer  population.  I  enjoy  both  hunting 
and  fishing,  but  I  prefer  my  sport  (whichever  it  is) 
when  it  is  at  the  peak  of  quality,  and  hunting  in 
hot  weather  is  not  quite  my  idea  of  quality.  Nor  do 
I  like  the  often  crowded  hunting  conditions  which 
accompany  the  early  seasons. 

It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course,  but  I  think  I 
have  found  a  better  way  to  spend  the  bulk  of  Sep- 


tember and  October.  I  follow  the  path  of  least 
resistance.  If  everybody  is  going  hunting,  I  go  fish- 
ing. More  specifically,  I  go  trout  fishing. 

When  dove  hunters  are  crouched  in  pools  of  their 
own  sweat  in  some  crowded  dusty  field  while  spent 
pellets  rattle  the  brims  of  their  caps,  I'm  wading  a 
cool,  sparkling  stream.  While  deer  hunters  are 
stumbling  over  themselves  in  October,  I'm  alone  on 
a  stretch  of  bright  water.  While  squirrel  hunters 
are  cursing  windy  days  and  picking  "wolves"  out 
of  their  quarry,  I'm  nymphing  the  tail  of  a  glassy 
pool  and  releasing  golden  browns  whose  spawning 
flanks  flaunt  scarlet  spots  the  size  of  dimes. 

Finally,  by  the  time  November  blows  in,  my 
endless  summer  has  ended,  and  I'm  ready  to  hunt 
my  share  of  quail,  rabbit,  ducks  and  whatever  else 
legally  (and  usually  safely)  crosses  my  gunsight. 

The  reason  you  and  I  have  this  option  is  that 
North  Carolina's  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
offers  a  late  season  on  public  mountain  trout 
waters.  Although  the  regular  season  ends  Labor 
Day,  you  can  still  fish  with  flies,  or  single  hook 
lures  during  the  brilliant  months  of  September 
through  October  on  all  streams  except  those  in 


Fly  selection  is  often  very  important  no  matter  what  the  trout 
fishing-  situation.  Here  the  author  ponders  which  dry  fly  will 
best  suit  the  autumn  water  conditions.  It  must  have  been  the 
right  choice,  at  least  for  this  swirling  rainbow. 


parks  or  on  management  areas.  The  daily  limit  is 
one  brown  rainbow  over  16  inches  or  one  brookie 
over  12.  All  other  trout  must  be  released. 

The  one-fish  limit  is  a  sound  rule,  because  you 
don't  hurt  the  breeding  stock  for  the  coming  year 
(though  browns  and  brookies  spawn  in  the  fall). 
The  idea  is  to  fish  for  sport,  not  for  meat,  and  that's 
what  trout  fishing  is  all  about  anyway. 

Also,  in  the  classic  magazine  story,  an  aged 
angler  always  catches  ol'  Charlie  (in  excess  of  20 
inches)  just  at  dusk  on  a  seven-foot  Payne  split 
bamboo  rod  rigged  with  a  14-foot  leader  and  a  half- 
pound  test  tippet.  On  the  tippet  is  a  tiny  dry  fly, 
or  something  equally  classic.  After  a  long  look,  ol' 
Charlie  is  gently  released  to  fight  again  another 
day.  Hogwash!  In  real  life,  ol'  Charlie  would  be 
headed  straight  for  a  polished  walnut  plank.  Thus, 
the  one-fish  trophy  limit.  It  protects  the  angler 
against  himself. 

Trout  fishing  in  the  fall  can  be  the  most  satis- 
fying of  the  long  season  which  begins  back  in 
April.  In  the  fall,  the  streams  are  uncrowded,  the 
mountains  are  the  color  of  a  bowl  of  fresh  fruit, 
and  the  riffles  are  often  low  and  clear.  Low  water 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  increased  finesse 
which  will  appeal  to  the  artisan,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  lack  of  other  anglers  generally  assures 
you  of  fishing  over  water  that  has  not  been  recent- 
ly lashed  to  a  froth.  Therefore,  the  rewards,  pis- 
catorially,  are  often  greater  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year. 

Of  course,  some  of  North  Carolina's  prime  trout 
streams  are  on  the  management  areas,  and  there- 
fore closed  during  this  late  season.  This  often 
forces  you  to  fish  waters  that  were  pounded  daily 


during  the  regular  season  with  everything  from 
pink  marshmallows  to  hardware.  You  would  ex- 
pect such  waters  to  offer  marginal  fall  fishing.  Not 
so. 

Trout,  particularly  the  larger  ones  and  those 
which  are  stream  bred,  dislike  being  stepped  upon 
by  booted  fishermen.  During  April,  May,  June, 
July  and  August,  these  fish  stay  under  the  rocks 
much  of  the  time,  feeding  carefully  and  often  at 
night.  Comes  fall,  the  anglers  leave,  and  the  trout 
resume  more  normal  feeding  habits. 

Last  October,  a  friend  and  I  angled  a  stretch  of 
water  that  is  heavily  fished  during  the  regular 
season.  A  local  had  told  us  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  fish  the  stream.  "Fished  out,"  he  said. 

My  first  cast  with  a  nymph  was  taken  by  a  10- 
inch  brookie.  In  a  stretch  of  several  hundred  yards, 
we  took  over  20  fat  trout,  on  both  nymphs  and  dry 
flies.  We  saw  no  other  fishermen,  and  in  fact,  I 
can  recall  meeting. only  a  handful  of  anglers  during 
any  of  my  fall  fishing.  Even  when  we  meet,  we 
avoid  each  other  like  the  plague. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  fall  fishing  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  trout.  The  scenery  is 
breath-taking,  campgrounds  practically  vacant,  and 
there  is  time  to  sit  on  a  rock  and  think. 

There  is  also  the  distinct  possibility  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  ol'  Charlie.  But  whether  you 
keep  ol'  Charlie — or  even  hook  him — you  will  find 
fall  trout  fishing  infinitely  satisfying. 

Next  week,  when  your  buddies  ask  you  where 
you're  opening  the  dove  season,  give  them  some- 
thing to  think  about. 

"I  know  a  place  in  the  mountains  .  .  ."  you 
might  say,  and  grin  wickedly.  ^ 
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Photo  Feature  by  Jim  Pollard 

Clarence  Lewallen  lives  in  the  hills  of  Randolph 
County  near  the  Carraway  Mountains.  From  his  love 
of  the  outdoors — especially  birds — comes  bird  sculp- 
ture that  is  truly  a  work  of  art.  His  specimens  are 
so  good  that  he  is  being  called  one  of  the  finest 
bird  sculptors  in  America. 

The  birds  are  carved  out  of  a  single  block  of  wood, 
usually  white  pine.  He  then  paints  the  birds  with  water 
colors  for  a  more  true  wildlife  appearance. 

Mr.  Lewallen  carves  these  birds  with  such  realism 
that  they  seem  as  if  they  would  fly  away  any  moment. 

North  Carolina  can  be  proud  of  this  truly  great 
artist.  Clarence  Lewallen  can  be  placed  with  other 
great  bird  artists  of  America. 


Placed  in  a  natural  setting, 
the  hand- carved  birds  of 
Clarence  Lewallen  seem  al- 
most ready  to  take  wing  and 
fly.  The  anhinga  (above) 
prowls  the  marsh  as  if  in 
search  of  a  fish  dinner.  The 
artist  is  shown  (above  right) 
with  a  little  blue  heron.  At 
left,  two  meadow  larks  and  a 
robin  look  up  in  alarm. 
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lNYTIME  a  skipper  moves 
moves  up  a  notch  or  two  in  the 
horsepower  race  he  can  naturally 
expect  a  larger  outlay  of  his  boat- 
ing budget  to  go  for  gasoline.  But 
it  need  not  be  as  large  as  one 
would  think.  For  the  past  few 
years  I  have  maintained  records 
on  our  17-foot  sea  skiff  type  of 
boat  with  a  40  horsepower 
pusher.  The  rig  was  used  pri- 
marily for  salt-water  trips.  Each 
trip  usually  consisted  of  a  15-25 
minute  run  —  out  an  inlet  and 
offshore  a  mile  or  two,  troll  for 
several  hours  and  return.  Gaso- 
line consumption  over  three 
years:  1.8  gallon  per  hour.  Not 
bad — considering  this  permitted 
a  couple  of  fellows  to  do  some 
deep-water  fishing. 

When  we  recently  moved  into 
the  over  100  horsepower  class, 
quite  frankly  I  expected  to  ask 
for  trade  stamps  at  every  other 
buoy.  Not  so.  Even  though  our 
tests  are  anything  but  laboratory 
accurate,  it  appears  that  2.5-3 
gallons  per  hour  will  take  care 
of  the  same  type  of  trip.  Again 
not  bad  considering  the  added 
accommodations  from  the  larger 
boat.  One  word  of  caution:  it's 
that  last  several  hundred  rpm's 
that  make  the  larger  engines 
seem  a  little  too  thirsty.  Find  a 
speed  in  the  planing  range  at 
about  75  percent  throttle  and 
stick  to  it  for  cruising,  you  will 
save  fuel. 

More  On  Pollution 

As  added  information  on  last 
month's  lead  about  exhaust  pollu- 
tion, we  learned  that  New  York's 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
vetoed  AB-1659  which  would 
have  required  all  outboard 
motors  to  be  equipped  with  a 
crankcase  drain  re-cycling  device 
after  January  1,  1972. 
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In  his  veto  meesage,  the  Gov- 
ernor said  the  objective  of  the 
bill  was  laudable,  but  that 
numerous  technical  deficiencies 
rendered  it  undesirable. 

The  Governor  cited: 

•  A  report  by  the  Health  De- 
partment (which  would  have  had 
the  job  of  approving  the  devices) 
stating  that  the  bill  was  tech- 
nically defective  because  it  con- 
tained no  guidelines  or  criteria 
for  test  standards. 

•  A  report  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Department  (which  would 
have  enforced  the  law),  stating 
that  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
conditioned  registration  of  a  boat 
on  installation  of  such  a  device 
would  violate  the  Federal  Boat- 
ing Act  of  1958. 

•  The  combined  opinions  from 
Health  and  Conservation  that  re- 
cent technological  advances  in 
outboard  motor  design  would 
render  the  law  obsolete  by  the 
time  it  took  effect. 

Governor  Rockefeller  directed 
both  departments  to  study  the 
problem  and  come  up  with  their 
recommendations  for  legislation 
for  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

OBC's  (Outboard  Boating  Club 
of  America)  congratulatory  tele- 
gram to  Governor  Rockefeller 
said,  in  part  ".  .  .  We  congratulate 
you  for  your  courageous  veto  of 
AB-1659.  You  have  refused  to  be 
stampeded  into  signing  just  any 
anti-pollution  measure,  regard- 
less of  merit.  Instead,  you  have 
exercised  sound  reasoning  and 
judgement.  We  firmly  believe 
your  veto  will  do  more  for  clean- 
er waters  in  New  York  State  than 
AB-1659  would  ever  have  done." 

Radiotelephone  Use 

The  Federal  Communications 


Commission  revised  its  radio- 
telephone test  procedures  this 
past  summer.  It  prohibits  boat- 
men making  calls  to  Coast  Guard 
stations  on  2182  KHZ.  Only  FCC 
representatives  or  qualified  tech- 
nicians are  permitted  to  contact 
the  Coast  Guard  on  this  channel. 
Other  frequencies,  however,  may 
be  utilized  for  test  purposes.  Also, 
it  was  noted  that  tests  can  be 
made  by  the  use  of  antenna  cur- 
rent meters  or  other  visual  out- 
put indicators,  although  these  de- 
vices are  not  required. 

The  decision  prohibiting  test 
calls  on  2182  KHZ  to  Coast 
Guard  stations  came  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  Coast  Guard  itself  and 
a  number  of  marine  radio 
councils  with  commercial  in- 
terests to  relieve  the  heavy  traf- 
fic of  communications  on  this 
channel.  While  the  Commission 
concurred  with  these  groups  in 
saying  that  lack  of  operator  dis- 
cipline, use  of  improper  proce- 
dure and  other  operator  abuses 
tended  to  overload  the  channel 
with  test  traffic,  it  recognized  the 
need  of  boatmen  to  call  another 
ship  station  as  a  two-way  opera- 
tional test  for  safety  purposes. 

Boating  Notes 

A  listing  of  sailing  schools 
throughout  the  country  is  avail- 
able free  from  the  American 
Sailing  Council,  537  Steamboat 
Road,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 
More  than  70  schools  are  listed, 
including  information  on  these 
courses  and  their  costs,  and  more 
are  being  added  continually.  The 
Council  has  asked  any  schools 
not  listed  and  wishing  to  be  in- 
cluded to  send  full  information 
to  the  Council  at  the  above  ad- 
dress. 


Proper  boarding  means  keeping:  your  hands  free.  Each  item  to 
be  loaded  should  be  handed  individually  to  someone  already  in 
the  boat.  If  there  is  no  one  to  help  you  load  equipment,  board 
the  boat  first  and  then  lift  the  items  off  the  pier. 


When  the 
BIG  BLUES 
Hit  the 
Beach 


by  Joe  Menzaco 
As  Told  To  Doug  Coleburn 


On  a  brisk  November  day  in 
1 967,  Joe  Menzaco  landed  a 
world's  record  bluefish  from 
the  Dare  surf.  Here's  his 
blow-by-blow  account  of  the 
action. 
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HEN  Captain  Dan  Lewark  wheeled  his 
Scout  up  the  pier  ramp  and  screeched  to  a  halt 
just  short  of  the  door  to  the  tackle  shop,  I  knew 
something  was  up. 

"There's  a  school  of  big  fish  on  the  beach  near 
Duck,"  he  shouted  as  he  ran  in  and  grabbed  a  rod 
and  reel  from  the  stacks  of  tackle  in  the  shop. 

Edgar  Hurdle,  who  manages  the  Kitty  Hawk 
Pier,  and  I  needed  no  further  invitation.  We  grab- 
bed our  tackle  and  climbed  into  the  beach  buggy, 
joining  Capt.  Dan's  father  and  wife  who  were 
already  with  him.  On  the  way  up  the  beach,  Dan 
told  us  what  had  happened. 

They  had  originally  planned  to  drive  17  miles 
up  the  beach  to  see  the  old  Pointers  Hill  Coast 
Guard  Station,  but  when  they  left  the  hard-sur- 
faced road  and  topped  the  dunes  just  above  the 
little  village  of  Duck,  a  sight  had  greeted  them 
which  would  thrill  the  heart  of  any  angler. 

Hundreds  of  sea  gulls  were  working  over  a 
school  of  fish  just  a  few  yards  off  the  beach.  Capt. 
Dan  had  seen  schools  of  fish  come  into  the  surf 
before,  but  never  had  he  seen  trout,  blues  and 


mullet  weighing  more  than  a  pound  running  ashore 
in  panic.  He  knew  immediately  that  a  school  of 
large  fish  was  chasing  them.  Since  he  had  no  tackle 
with  him,  he  high-tailed  it  back  to  Kitty  Hawk. 

I'm  65  years  old,  and  work  at  the  Kitty  Hawk 
Pier.  I  had  gone  to  work  as  usual  that  morning — 
November  7,  1967 — and  had  no  inkling  that  it 
would  be  anything  but  a  typical  fall  day.  I  didn't 
know  that  I  was  about  to  land  a  new  world's  rec- 
ord, although  memories  were  still  fresh  in  my 
mind  of  the  big  blues  I  had  found  by  accident  the 
previous  year  while  fishing  from  a  Dare  Coast 
pier.  The  biggest  had  gone  16  pounds.  We  weren't 
absolutely  sure  these  fish  were  blues,  but  we  were 
hoping  that's  what  we'd  find. 

"Let's  Push" 

Excitement  mounted  as  we  pulled  off  the  hard- 
surface  into  the  sand.  Capt.  Dan  stopped  to  put 
the  Scout  into  four-wheel  drive,  but  for  some 
reason  he  couldn't  get  it  in  gear. 

'What's  the  matter?"  I  asked  impatiently. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Capt.  Dan,  while  fussing 
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with  the  levers  and  racing  the  motor.  "I  can't  get 
it  into  four-wheel  drive." 

"Come  Edgar,  let's  push,"  I  said,  jumping  out. 
It  was  only  about  150  yards  to  the  top  of  the 
dunes,  and  we  were  able  to  make  it  without  bury- 
ing in  the  sand.  When  we  finally  reached  the  top 
and  looked  out  across  the  beach,  we  could  see  them. 
We  could  even  smell  them.  Gulls  were  circling  and 
diving  just  beyond  the  breakers  about  500  yards 
down  the  beach,  but  we  hadn't  gone  a  100  yards 
when  we  hit  a  soft  spot  and  got  stuck.  Once  again, 
Edgar  and  I  began  pushing,  but  we  were  rapidly 
losing  ground  to  the  school  which  was  moving 
down  the  surf.  I  flopped  down  in  the  sand,  ready 
to  give  up,  when  suddenly  Capt.  Dan  jammed  the 
gears  into  four-wheel  drive.  We  were  off  again. 

As  we  came  abreast  of  the  feeding  gulls,  a  man 
and  a  young  boy  were  running  along  the  beach 
picking  up  speckled  trout,  whiting  and  bluefish 
that  weighed  form  one  to  two  pounds.  Dozens  of 
menhaden  lined  the  beach,  still  bouncing  in  the 
sand  where  they  had  run  ashore  trying  to  escape 
the  jaws  of  what  Capt.  Dan,  Edgar  and  myself  now 
knew  must  be  some  awful  big  bluefish. 

Hurriedly,  we  snapped  on  No.  4  Hopkins  lures 
and  began  casting.  I  was  the  only  one  with  waders. 
Edgar  and  Dan  were  wearing  shoes  and  tried  to 
stay  out  of  the  water. 

We  all  had  fish  on  immediately,  and  they  were 
big  ones.  We  were  using  heavy  spinning  tackle  with 
long  rods,  and  Dan  and  I  both  lost  our  first  fish 
by  pressuring  them  too  much.  Edgar  played  his  fish 
as  carefully  as  possible,  and  finally  landed  a  blue 
weighing  19V2  pounds.  There  was  no  time  to  stop 
and  admire  his  prize.  Dan  and  I  discovered  that  the 
treble  hooks  on  our  lures  were  straightening,  caus- 
ing us  to  lose  fish.  We  snapped  on  new  lures,  piled 
into  the  Scout  and  chased  the  school  down  the 
beach  to  try  it  again. 

We  pulled  up  at  the  head  of  the  south-bound 
school  and  had  immediate  strikes.  Dan  and  I  were 
still  having  trouble,  however.  After  holding  a  fish 
for  as  long  as  10  minutes,  the  hooks  would  suddenly 
pull  out.  Sometimes  when  it  appeared  that  we 
would  surely  get  one,  the  big  blues  would  snub 
their  noses  in  the  sand,  sticking  a  foot  or  tail  out 
of  the  water,  and  get  off.  While  we  reeled  in  empty 
lines,  Edgar  landed  his  second  fish,  a  few  pounds 
lighter  than  the  first. 

I  decided  then  and  there  to  make  some  changes 
or  face  a  skunking.  I  grabbed  some  7/0  hooks  out 
of  my  box  and  put  them  on  the  No.  4  Hopkins.  Dan 
stuck  to  his  regular  Hopkins.  Again,  we  had  to 
jump  into  the  Scout  and  chase  the  school. 

With  my  new  rig  I  felt  more  confident  as  I  cast 
out  beyond  the  breakers  into  the  mouth  of  another 
gluttonous  monster  and  set  the  hook.  I  made  up 
my  mind  I  wasn't  going  to  lose  this  one.  Edgar  and 
Capt.  Dan  were  also  into  fish  and  the  three  of  us 
— more  settled  now — put  less  strain  on  our  tackle 
and  let  the  big  blues  run  against  the  drags. 

Every  time  my  fish  would  make  a  hard  run,  my 


heart  would  bump  its  way  into  my  throat.  Then,  as 
I  gained  a  few  feet  of  line,  the  pounding  would 
ease  up  only  to  resume  booming  again  when  the 
fish  showed  his  strength. 

I  was  so  anxious  to  get  my  hands  on  one  of  the 
big  blues  that  when  I  had  tired  the  fish  to  the  point 
where  it  was  coming  in  slowly  with  each  breaker, 
I  went  out  into  the  wash  to  see  if  I  could  bring  it 
in.  I  was  standing  in  water  above  my  knees  when 
Edgar  shouted  that  a  big  blue  was  right  beside 
me.  I  looked  down  and  sure  enough,  I  saw  the 
tail  of  one  of  the  hungry  fish  pass  beside  my  right 
leg.  I  tripped  the  bail  on  my  reel  and  ran  for  the 
beach.  When  I  reached  safety,  I  found  I  still  had 
my  fish  on  and  I  began  working  it  in  once  more. 
When  I  had  the  fish  close  in  again,  a  wave  rolled 
in,  caught  it  sideways,  and  deposited  it  on  the 
beach.  I  dropped  my  rod,  ran  down  before  another 
wave  could  come  in,  grabbed  the  fish  around  the 
tail  with  both  hands  and  dragged  it  to  high  ground. 

As  I  unhooked  the  fish,  it  disgorged  two  grey 
trout  that  would  have  weighed  almost  a  pound 
each.  It  was  a  big  blue,  but  it  didn't  impress  me  as 
being  much  larger  than  some  I  had  caught  the 
year  before. 

While  I  was  struggling  with  my  fish,  both  Dan 
and  Edgar  were  also  making  progress  with  theirs. 
I  went  back  to  casting  as  my  companions  landed 
their  fish,  and  they  quickly  began  trying  for  an- 
other. 

The  school  of  blues  was  moving  further  out  now, 
and  our  casts  failed  to  produce  strikes.  For  the  next 
two  hours,  we  drove  down  the  beach,  stopping  to 
cast  whenever  it  looked  like  the  fish  might  be  close 
enough  in  to  reach,  but  we  never  got  another  strike. 

We  met  several  jeeps  full  of  anglers,  and  by  the 
time  we  got  back  to  Kitty  Hawk,  we  had  met  a 
dozen  or  more  jeeps  heading  up  the  beach.  The 
word  had  gotten  out,  but  apparently  too  late.  As  far 
as  we  know,  Dan,  Edgar  and  myself  were  the  only 
ones  to  land  a  fish  from  the  school. 

Back  at  the  fishing  pier,  the  five  blues  were 
lined  up  and  admired.  I  got  out  the  scales  and 
weighed  my  fish,  but  still  didn't  get  overly  excited 
when  it  went  21 V2  pounds.  Aycock  Brown,  well- 
known  Outer  Banks  photographer  and  news  direc- 
tor for  the  Dare  County  Tourist  Bureau,  said  that 
my  fish  might  be  some  sort  of  record. 

He  took  measurements  which  showed  it  was  37 
inches  long,  22  inches  around  the  girth,  and  he 
also  verified  its  weight.  Two  witnesses  were  called 
in  and  a  piece  of  line  was  clipped  and  sent  to  the 
International  Game  Fish  Association. 

I  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  more  excited.  May- 
be I  had  a  coastal  record,  I  thought.  I  still  wasn't 
quite  prepared  for  the  news  from  the  International 
Game  Fish  Association  which  came  in  later  verify- 
ing that  my  fish  was  a  new  world's  record  for  20- 
pound  test  line. 

The  fish  has  since  been  mounted,  and  visitors  to 
the  Kitty  Hawk  Fishing  Pier  can't  miss  it  because 
it's  hanging  on  the  wall.  ^ 
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S  modern  man  awakens  to 
the  threat  his  industrial  civiliza- 
tion poses  to  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  environment,  he  be- 
comes increasingly  more  con- 
cerned with  saving  a  few  rem- 
nants of  wilderness.  If  asked  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  "wilder- 
ness," a  thoughtful  man  might 
answer,  "A  place  where  nature  is 
free  to  run  its  course  unaltered 
by  civilization;  a  place  where 
man  never  lives  but  only  visits; 
a  place  which,  if  man  happens  to 
pass  through,  is  left  unmarred  by 
his  passing." 

To  most  people,  such  a  descrip- 


tion means  virgin  forest,  clear 
streams  and  clean  air.  Anyone 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
concept  of  wilderness  will  agree 
that  the  noise  and  smell  of  an 
engine  are  totally  foreign,  and 
thus  jeeps,  motor  bikes,  power 
boats  and  snowmobiles  must  be 
excluded.  While  the  hunter  or 
the  fisherman  may  see  "wilder- 
ness" as  the  ideal  location  to 
pursue  these  sports,  others  may 
argue  that  even  this  is  too  great 
an  interference  with  nature.  To 
such  purists,  wilderness  is  a 
place  where  sagging  spirits  may 
be  revived  and  the  soul  refresh- 


by  Pete  Jenks 

ed  by  a  feeling  of  closeness  with 
the  natural  world.  To  persons  of 
strong  religious  convictions, 
wilderness  can  be  a  place  of  reaf- 
firmation of  faith  in  the  wonder 
of  creation. 

But  there  is  more — we  have 
not  yet  adequately  defined  or  de- 
scribed "wilderness"  or  explain- 
ed why  it  should  be  saved.  A 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  need 
and  the  justification  for  protect- 
ing our  remaining  wilderness 
came  to  me  on  a  recent  trip.  This 
trip  was  not  an  expedition  to  a 
distant  mountainous  land;  there 
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were  no  virgin  forests  or  clear 
sparkling  streams.  It  was  merely 
a  weekend  trip  my  wife  and  I 
took  from  our  home  in  North 
Carolina  to  Bald  Head  Island  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

We  knew  from  the  navigation- 
al charts  and  from  descriptions 
of  this  uninhabited  island  that  it 
consisted  primarily  of  salt  marsh, 
with  smaller  areas  covered  by 
live  oak  forests,  beaches,  and 
sand  dunes.  With  some  naviga- 
tional skill  and  care,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  get  to  the  beach  and 
forest  areas  of  the  island  by 
power  boat  from  Southport, 
North  Carolina.  We  were  more 
interested,  however,  in  the  little 
known,  ever  shifting  environ- 
ment of  the  marsh  where  few 
people  go  and  where  the  water  is 
far  too  shallow  even  at  high  tide 
for  the  passage  of  most  motor 
driven  craft. 

Our  first  attempt  to  reach  this 
"wilderness"  by  canoeing  across 
the  Cape  Fear  River  at  South- 
port  was  thwarted  by  the  com- 
bined power  of  the  wind  and 
tidal  current  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  As  an  alternate  route,  we 
tried  to  thread  our  way  south- 
ward from  Federal  Point  on  the 
mainland,  through  the  chain  of 
sandbars,  marsh  and  small  is- 
lands which  separate  Bald  Head 
from  the  mainland  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River. 

As  evening  came,  we  searched 
in  vain  along  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Bald  Head  Island  for  a 
place  to  pitch  our  tent.  The  land 
is  so  flat  that  even  though  the 
tide  rises  only  a  few  inches  or  a 
foot,  most  of  the  land  would  soon 
be  under  water.  Even  where  the 
land  rose  a  few  inches  above  the 
tide  line,  it  was  soft,  wet,  grass- 
covered  muck,  totally  unsuitable 
for  a  tent.  Unable  to  cope  with 
this  wilderness,  or  to  establish  a 
temporary  base  within  it,  we 
managed  to  make  our  way  back 
to  our  starting  point  through  the 
eerie  blackness  of  the  marsh  at 
night. 

Despite  our  short  stay,  we  saw 
many  residents  of  the  marsh: 
mullet  leapt  clear  of  the  water 


and  knifed  back  in  again,  too 
quickly  for  the  eye  to  focus  upon. 
Shore  birds  of  every  description 
filled  the  evening  air  with  their 
calls  and  their  flashing  wings. 
Skimmers  flying  just  above  the 
surface  combed  the  water  with 
their  bills,  trying  to  attract  min- 
nows for  their  dinner.  Other 
birds  dropped  like  stones  from 
the  sky,  diving  for  larger  prey 
beneath  the  surface.  Periwink- 
les in  incredible  numbers  shared 
the  shallow  muddy  bottom  with 
an  occasional  larger  snail.  Crabs 
scurried  about  and  nipped  at  our 
feet  as  we  dragged  our  canoe 
over  barely  submerged  sandbars. 

Does  this  marshland  fit  the 
description  of  "wilderness"  given 
above?  No  man  lives  here.  Na- 
tural life  abounds,  although  not 
necessarily  the  game  animals  a 
hunter  might  like  to  find  in  his 
wilderness.  Our  passage  left  the 
land  unmarred  except  for  an  oc- 
casional groove  in  the  muck  and 
silt  where  we  had  to  drag  our 
canoe,  but  these  wounds  were 
quickly  healed  by  the  relentless 
action  of  tide  and  scurrying  ani- 
mals. Although  not  the  forest  en- 
visioned above,  the  marsh  seems 
to  fit  the  literal  definition  of 
wilderness.  Yet  we  returned  not 
refreshed  and  fulfilled,  but  dis- 
couraged and  disappointed.  Foul- 
smelling  black  organic  ooze,  too 
soft  to  step  on  yet  too  thick  to 
paddle  through,  had  blocked  our 
access  to  any  point  of  land  where 
we  might  have  camped. 

Ambitious  developers,  arguing 
that  the  present  marsh  offers 
little  opportunity  for  human  re- 
creation, have  proposed  filling 
the  marsh  and  building  an  island 
resort  complex.  Surely  more  peo- 
ple would  reap  more  direct  en- 
joyment from  the  land  if  the  de- 
velopers were  allowed  to  destroy 
its  present  inhospitable  charact- 
er. So  why  fight  to  preserve  the 
wilderness?  The  answer  became 
clear  after  our  recent  trip: 
WILDERNESS  IS  NOT  FOR 
PEOPLE. 

Man's  cities,  his  farms,  his 
highways,  and  his  refuse  present- 
ly occupy  much  of  the  temperate 
portion  of  the  earth's  land.  Man, 


however,  is  not  the  only  species 
of  life  with  a  claim  on  this  planet. 
No  matter  how  inhospitable  the 
marsh  may  be  to  human  beings, 
it  is  obviously  very  hospitable  to 
the  many  birds,  fish,  and  other 
creatures  which  live  there.  The 
mere  fact  that  man's  technology 
gives  him  the  power  to  destroy 
this  environment,  does  not  give 
him  the  right  to  do  so. 

It  is  true  that  most  species  of 
commercially  valuable  fish  de- 
pend on  the  continued  existence 
of  the  marsh  during  at  least  part 
of  their  life  cycle,  and  this  re- 
minds us  of  the  vital  lesson  of 
ecology:  destruction  of  the  na- 
tural environment  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects,  chain  reactions 
which  may  disrupt  the  interre- 
lated patterns  of  life  of  countless 
interdependent  species  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  including  man. 
Nature,  however,  does  not  exist 
to  serve  man.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  de- 
struction of  a  natural  area  will 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  man 
to  justify  its  preservation,  nor 
should  it  be  necessary  to  justify 
its  preservation  as  a  place  to  fish, 
to  hunt,  to  camp  or  to  explore. 
Thus  the  effect  on  man  is  not 
the  reason  for  fighting  to  save 
the  Bald  Head  Island  marsh. 
This  marsh  is  teeming  with  non- 
human  forms  of  life  and  it  is  an 
environment  uniquely  suited  to 
their  existence.  Some  of  the  my- 
riad non-human  species  here  in 
the  marsh  as  elsewhere,  have  no 
obvious  ecological  relationship  to 
man,  but  they  all  have  an  in- 
alienable right  to  coexist  with 
the  human  species  on  this  planet. 
Man  must  learn  to  live  with  the 
environment  and  not  to  exploit 
it. 

Man  need  not  be  denied  access 
to  wilderness  areas  unless  this 
is  necessary  to  reasonably  pro- 
tect the  indigenous  species  of  ani- 
mals and  plants.  Mankind  should, 
however,  adopt  the  philosophy 
that  wilderness  is  not  set  aside 
for  his  recreation  or  his  amuse- 
ment, or  as  a  challenge  to  the 
adventurer.  Wilderness  is,  in 
summary,  a  protected  sanctuary 
for  other  species:  it  is  not  for 
man.  ± 
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A  GUN  OWNER'S  CREED 

I  accept  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  owning  a  gun  and  pledge  myself  to 

know  and  obey  the  laws  governing  the  ownership  and  use  of  firearms; 
I  recognize  that  my  gun  manners  reflect  on  all  gun  owners  and  I  pledge  to 

handle  my  firearms  safely  and  courteously; 
I  respect  the  rights  of  others  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  in  their  own  way  and  I 

will  be  considerate  of  private  and  public  property; 
I  will  work  for  the  future  of  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources  and  for 

their  wise  use  and  enjoyment  by  all  Americans; 
I  will  walk  with  pride  in  the  path  of  those  who  created  our  great  outdoor 

heritage,  preserving  the  welfare  of  our  nation  and  providing  the  key  to 

pleasant  pastimes  and  the  enjoyment  of  nature. 
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A  whole  new  language  has 
sprouted  in  the  ranks  of  the 
younger  generation  over  the  past 
few  years,  and  many  older  peo- 
ple have  expressed  the  fear  that 
they  are  losing  contact  with  the 
youth  of  this  country  because  of 
an  inability  to  understand  what 
they  are  saying. 

I  experienced  the  same  feeling 
when  first  confronted  with  many 
of  these  modern  terms,  but  after 
much  study,  I  have  finally  learn- 
ed their  true  definitions.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  be  relieved  to 
learn  that  most  of  these  terms 
relate  to  nothing  more  serious 
than  fishing. 

I  am  still  having  trouble  with 
a  few  of  the  words  currently  be- 
ing used  by  today's  youth,  but  I 
have  recently  made  an  important 
discovery  (all  of  these  unfamiliar 
words  have  four  letters),  and  I 
am  certain  that  I  will  soon  crack 
the  code.  In  the  meantime,  I  am 
content  to  pass  along  the  mean- 
ings of  those  words  which  I  have 
already  deciphered. 
MEANINGFUL  RELATION- 
SHIP— Making  friends  with  a 
property  owner  who  is  willing 
to  let  you  fish  his  private  pond. 
ROCK  FESTIVAL— An  annual 
gathering   held   each  spring 
down  east  when  rockfish  be- 
gin their  spawning  run  up  the 
rivers. 

HANGUP— Lure  or  fly  caught 
on  some  sort  of  obstruction 
(other  than  a  fish). 

UPTIGHT— When  tying  a  knot 
in  your  fishing  line,  you  want 
to  be  sure  to  pull  the  ends  un- 
til they  are  "uptight." 

HAIR — From  an  off-Broadway 
musical  about  fly  fishing  for 
trout,  the  title  song  of  which 


is  "Some  Hair  Over  the  Rain- 
bow." 

GRASS— Green  stuff  which 
grows  along  the  banks  of  most 
ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

POT — A  modern  convenience 
which  is  always  in  a  service 
station  at  least  six  miles  away 
from  where  you  are  fishing. 

FUZZ— A  growth  of  little  bitty 
hairs  which  appears  on  the 
chins  of  fishermen  who  have 
spent  several  days  fishing  in 
the  boondocks. 

PHONY— Hatchery  trout. 

AGE  OF  AQUARIUS— A  scienti- 
fic term  having  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  the  length  of 
the  life  cycle  of  nymphs  and 
other  forms  of  aquatic  life 
upon  which  fish  feed. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  —  A 
place  where  fishermen  often 
gather  in  the  evenings  to  dis- 
cuss the  day's  catch  and  par- 
take of  certain  potable  imbibe- 
ments. 

TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  IS— As  a 
practicing  fisherman,  I  find 
this  whole  concept  completely 
unacceptable,  if  not  outright 
dangerous.        By  Jim  Dean 


Safely  Film 

The  Public  Safety  Department 
of  the  National  Safety  Council 
has  produced  a  waterfront  safety 
film  called  "Find  a  Float"  which 
illustrates  the  many  different 
types  of  improvised  buoyant  aids 
available  at  a  waterfront  setting 
for  emergency  use.  The  12- 
minute  16mm  film  also  describes 
the  use  of  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  ap- 
proved life  preservers.  Informa- 
tion on  the  film  is  available  from 
the  NSC,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois  60611.  ^ 


Tide  Data  for  Southport,  N.  C. 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Donald  P.  Huddler 


Mr.  Donald  P.  Huddler  was 
born  June  12,  1943  at  Richmond, 
Virgina  and  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 


Geneva  Norris  Huddler  of  Hope 
Mills,  N.  C.  and  Norman  E. 
Huddler  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Huddler  graduated  from 
Hope  Mills  High  School  in  1961 
and  attended  Massey  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Jacksonville,  Flor- 
ida. 

In  June  of  1966  he  attended 
the  Wildlife  Recruit  School  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  was  assigned  as 
wildlife  protector  trainee  at  New- 
ton, N.  C.  on  March  1,  1967.  Mr. 
Huddler  was  given  his  present 
assignment  as  wildlife  protector 
at  Smithfield,  N.  C.  on  November 
1,  1967. 

Donald  is  married  to  the  form- 
er Carla  Jean  Melvin  of  Route  #2, 
Garland,  N.  C.  They  presently 
reside  at  Pine  Level,  N.  C.  and 
attend  Bizzel  Grove  Pentecostal 
Holiness  Church. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  JULY  1970 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    34,488 

Total  prosecutions    1,035 

Total  convictions    1,023 

Total  cases  not  guilty  .  .  2 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  9 
Total  cases  dismissed  .  .  1 
Total  fines  collected  ...$2,107.25 
Total  costs  collected    .  $13,514.80 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    15,865 

Total  prosecutions     ....  515 

Total  convictions    493 

Total  cases  not  guilty  .  .  13 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  8 

Total  cases  dismissed  .  .  1 

Total  fines  collected  .  $  745.75 
Total  costs  collected   .  .  .  $46,414.85 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees 
are  paid  into  the  school  funds  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel. 


Here  is  part  of  the  catch  from  the  Kerr  Reservoir  contest.  Hen- 
derson Jaycees  who  officiated,  smile  over  a  successful  venture. 


A  rockfish  which  tipped  the 
scales  at  almost  19  pounds  and 
a  bass  which  weighed  in  at 
nearly  eight  pounds  earned  top 
laurels  in  the  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  Kerr  Lake  rockfish  and 
bass  fishing  tournment  con- 
ducted at  Kerr  Lake  near  Hen- 
derson last  June  under  auspices 
of  the  Henderson  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  tourna- 
ment drew  more  than  300  anglers 
for  the  two-day  action. 

A  Henderson  man,  Tom  Hunt, 
was  winner  in  the  bass  division 
with  a  fish  which  weighed  seven 
pounds,  eleven  ounces,  to  win  the 
top  trophy,  an  outboard  boat  and 
motor  and  boat  trailer.  Second 
through  fifth  place  winners  in 
that  division  were  A.  A.  Gordon, 
Jr.,  of  Chase  City,  Va.;  S.  D.  Duke 
of  Norlina;  Stewart  Parker  of 
Henderson;  and  E.  W.  Holden 
of  High  Point. 

Tyrone  Hite,  of  Danville,  Va., 
reeled  in  the  rockfish  champion- 
ship when  he  hooked  a  big  striper 
which  was  recorded  at  18  pounds, 
nine  ounces,  according  to  Jaycee 
tabulators.  Hite's  trophies  and 
prizes  were  similar  to  those  won 
by  Hunt  in  the  bass  competition. 

Second  through  fifth  places  in 
the  rockfish  bracket,  in  order  of 
finish,  were  R.  E.  Satterwhite  of 


Durham;  Coon  Currin  of  Middle- 
burg;  L.  B.  Davis  of  Burlington; 
and  W.  J.  Leach  of  Littleton. 

All  ten  of  the  top  finishers  won 
trophies  and  prizes,  with  the  total 
awards  valued  at  $5,500,  accord- 


ing to  the  Jaycees. 

Both  of  the  champions,  Hunt 
and  Hite,  said  they  fished  all  day 
both  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the 
lake  and  were  on  hand  for  the 
final  weigh-ins.  ± 
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SHRIMP 

•  continued  from  page  7 

per  pound  mark,  the  overall  catch  would  go  down, 
even  though  the  shrimp  taken  would  be  bigger. 
Why?  Because  fewer  shrimp  survive  to  reach  a 
larger  size  category. 

Law  enforcement  in  areas  as  large  as  Pamlico  or 
Core  sounds  is  difficult  and  would  be  impossible 
for  Fisheries  Division  Inspectors  without  the  use  of 
airplanes,  cars,  and  patrol  boats  plus  the  help  of 
cooperative  fishermen.  The  biggest  enforcement 
problems  center  around  keeping  shrimpers  out  of 
the  restricted  areas  until  the  season  starts. 

Competition  for  North  Carolina's  shrimp  resource 
is  terrific.  In  1969,  9,935  required  commercial  fish- 
ing vessel  licenses  were  sold  by  dealers  in  the 
coastal  areas. 

In  North  River  on  opening  day,  1970,  at  least  250 
boats  were  out,  even  though  the  area  is  relatively 
small  and  even  though  the  poor  catches  had  been 
predicted.  Fisheries  officials  estimated  that  75  per- 
cent of  that  250  were  catching  shrimp  for  their  own 
use  rather  than  for  the  commercial  market. 

What's  going  to  happen  to  shrimping  in  North 
Carolina?  Who  knows.  More  people  are  discovering 
this  activity  and  at  the  same  time  prime  nursery 
areas  such  as  North  and  Newport  rivers  are  be- 
coming scarce. 

Some  years  are  good,  some  are  bad;  and  very 
little  is  known  about  the  causes  of  the  fluctuation. 

For  Froggy  and  the  commercial  men  losing  the 
shrimp  may  mean  working  harder  on  some  other 
seafood  crop  to  "make  ends  meet."  For  the  freezer 
fishermen  it  may  mean  going  back  to  the  grocery 
store  to  get  shipped-in  shrimp.  But  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  substantial  shrimp  crop  may  be  one  more 
symptom  of  the  disease  man  has  brought  to  the 
sea.  ^ 

MARSHES 

•  continued  from  page  9 

in  marshes,  ponds  and  shallow  lakes,  the  water  is 
more  likely  to  remain  year  around,  and  has  time 
to  soak  into  the  ground  and  replenish  the  water 
table. 

Far  too  often,  when  rain  falls  on  paved  roads, 
parking  areas,  hard-packed  soil,  bare  field  or  un- 


protected slopes,  the  ground  water  table  becomes 
lower  and  lower.  Meanwhile,  the  runoff  from  such 
places  is  quickly  lost,  and  also  causes  damaging 
erosion  to  topsoil. 

The  "ground  water  table"  is  the  underground 
water  supply  which  people  turn  to  when  they  need 
wells.  Recently,  a  friend  had  to  dig  a  new  well 
over  a  100  feet,  partly  through  solid  rock,  because 
his  old  well — a  40-foot  one — ran  dry  after  providing 
water  for  more  than  100  years.  Thus,  lowering  the 
water  table  can  have  expensive  and  long-reaching 
effects. 

Soon  Gone? 

Our  marshes  are  currently  being  threatened  in 
many  ways.  Dredging  and  filling  for  other  uses, 
draining  (particularly  of  fresh  marshes),  and  pol- 
lution all  are  making  inroads. 

Audubon  has  warned  that  "the  realization  should 
come  clear  that  ultimately  the  survival — and  al- 
ready the  quality — of  life  on  this  planet  for  all  crea- 
tures, including  man  himself,  hinges  upon  the  wis- 
dom or  folly  of  man's  attitudes  and  actions  toward 
the  natural  environment  of  planet  EARTH;  the  in- 
tricately interrelated  resources  of  atmosphere, 
water,  sunlight,  soil,  flora,  fauna  and  natural  forces 
and  balances — resources  which  man  did  not  and 
cannot  create,  though  he  has  acquired  the  power  to 
horribly  abuse,  to  drastically  alter  and  even  to  de- 
stroy them." 

But,  will  man  heed  the  warning? 
Sources  used:  Estuarine  Resources,  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission;  Audubon  bulletins,  The 
Wonderful  World  of  Salt  Marshes,  Life  in  Fresh- 
water Marshes  and  The  Story  of  The  Ground  Water 
Table;  Ecology,  Life-Nature  Library;  Water  ( U.  S. 
Yearbook  Agriculture,  1955);  and  various  other 
sources  including  many  personal  trips  to  marshes. 
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Sporting  the  colors  of  early  fall,  the 

red  admiral  butterfly  dines  on  a  patch  ^  ^*    9  J  *y  % 

of  sunlit  chrysanthemums.  The  white  ~  - "  r^  "                *  m  l  lH^MBrl  ' 

wing  markings  and  the  red  crossbar  ~* 


tell  us  that  this  is  the  male.  1  *. 
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Bobcats,  like  almost  all  wild 
things,  vary  somewhat  in  color- 
ation for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  fur  coat  of  the  bobcat  gen- 
erally is  grayish-brown  with  a 
reddish  tint.  The  spots  may  be 
a  dappling  or  distinct  splotches. 
Although  bobcats  are  not  seen 
by  most  of  us,  this  doesn't 
mean  that  they  aren't  around. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  the 
mountain  and  lower  coastal 
counties.  Painting  by  J.  M. 
Roever. 


Ecology  -  The  Big  Word  Today 


by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 


On  a  recent  Sunday  I  heard  a  local  minister 
preach  a  powerful  sermon  on  ''Ecology — and  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins."  All  seven,  indirectly,  had  a 
definite  connection  with  the  term.  He  also  added, 
"Some  five  or  so  years  ago  few  people  knew  what 
the  word  meant." 

In  simple  terms  ecology  is:  "The  study  of  living 
things  in  relation  to  their  environment  and  to  each 
other."  Far-sighted  scientists  have  tried  to  warn 
us  that  if  we  are  to  survive  we  cannot  allow  deple- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  as  they  have  been 
depleted  in  the  past.  Thus  we  must  recognize  that 
ecology  deals  with  the  interrelationships  of  soils, 
waters,  plants,  air,  wildlife  and  their  wise  use. 
It  shows  how  all  living  things  fit  together. 

"A  gigantic  ocean  of  air  surrounds  our  earth — 
which  is  held  in  place  by  earth's  gravity.  Although 
it  rises  up  above  us  about  600  miles,  it  is  also  in 
the  soil,  in  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  streams, 
We  breathe  in  about  6000  gallons  of  air  a  day." 
Right  here  is  a  good  place  to  stop  and  think  about 
pollution  in  the  air  we  breathe  and  in  the  water 
we  drink,  and  the  food  we  eat.  How  much  pollu- 
tion are  we  taking  into  our  systems  with  those 
daily  6000  gallons?  Shouldn't  that  alone  want  to 
make  us  cleanse  the  air? 

As  this  is  being  written,  July  29,  1970,  the 
morning  paper  carries  a  headline:  "Smog  Hits 
Cities  Along  East  Coast."  "Smog?"  Smoke  and  fog, 
a  part  of  air  pollution. 

The  same  date  carries  another  Associated  Press 
release:  "Power  Shortage  Hits  New  York."  Too 


♦National  Audubon  Society 
1130  Fifith  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10028 
($2.00) 


♦Ecology:  Time-Life  Books 
540  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  80611 
($3.95    plus    postage  and 
handling) 


much  use  of  electricity  beyond  the  carrying  capaci- 
ty of  a  crippled  Consolidated  Edison  Company. 
Many  services  had  to  be  curtailed. 

And  that  is  only  a  warning.  About  four  years 
ago  the  column  "Out-of-doors  in  Carolina"  carried 
a  statement  by  Arnold  Paulson  (nuclear  engineer 
on  the  nuclear  or  atom-powered  ship  Savannah) : 
"Within  50-100  years  the  world  will  have  used 
up  the  bulk  of  its  fossil  fuels — coal,  oil,  gas.  (Some 
residue  must  be  left  for  other  purposes.)  Nuclear 
power  will  have  to  be  used." 

ToDAY  much  is  being  written  and  talked  about 
ecology.  In  this  article,  we  will  build  mainly  around 
the  Audubon  Study  Plan  "The  Story  of  Ecology" 
with  its  fine  32x50-inch  colored  chart,  two  large 
leaflets  "The  Story  of  Ecology"  and  "The  Leaders' 
Guide  To  The  Story."*  Also  there  is  an  excellent 
book  "Ecology"**  reviewed  recently  in  the  Out- 
doors column  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  we  must  learn 
is  man's  place  in  nature  and  his  responsibility 
for  the  natural  processes  which  he  has  the  power 
to  alter  or  destroy.  Every  day  we  read  and  hear 
more  of  this:  forest  fires,  pollution  of  air,  and 
waters,  unwise  draining,  dredging  and  filling  of 
marshes,  thus  cutting  off  foods  for  much  wildlife, 
shellfish,  seafoods,  etc. 

And  too  much  DDT.  Prom  Stewart  Udall's  En- 
vironmental Defense  Funds  "We  get  it  from  the 
food  we  eat.  It's  in  Mother's  milk,  and  in  the  body 
of  virtually  every  animal  on  Earth — including  man. 
DDT  kills  birds,  and  fish,  interferes  with  their 
reproduction,  decimates  their  populations.  It  causes 
cancer  in  laboratory  test  animals,  and  people  kill- 
ed by  cancer  carry  more  than  twice  as  much  DDT 
as  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  also  illegal — but  .  .  ." 
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In  this  "Story  of  Ecology,"  we  learn  that  each 
part  of  nature  is  important  in  itself  .  .  .  yet  fits 
together  like  pieces  in  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  We  learn 
that  plants  and  animals  cannot  live  without  each 
other  .  .  .  and  that  all  of  them  need  sunlight,  water, 
air,  food  and  a  place  to  live. 

All  living  things,  we  must  remember,  belong 
to  two  great  groups — plants  and  animals.  Granted, 
"animals"  seems  like  a  broad  term — a  tiny  insect 
and  an  immense  hippopotamus  and  elephant,  a 
bat,  a  bird,  a  worm,  an  alligator — yes,  even  man! 
Yet  when  we  understand  that,  we've  made  a  good 
start. 

Which  are  more  important,  plants  or  animals? 
Green  plants.  They  manufacture  their  own  food, 
using  the  energy  of  light  from  the  sun  and  non- 
living materials  from  the  air  and  soil.  Yes,  plants 
make  the  food  that  every  living  thing  must  have. 
Indirectly,  all  our  food  comes  from  green  plants. 
Milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  beef,  chickens,  seafood? 
Milk  .  .  .  meat?  From  the  cow  that  eats  grass 
and  grain.  Fish,  shellfish,  seafood?  Probably  a 
large  fish  eats  a  smaller  one  that  dines  on  green 
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This  is  one  example  of  deciduous  forest.  Once  such  woodlands 
covered  much  of  eastern  America;  now  most  of  these  areas 
are  restricted  to  state  or  federal  parks. 

water  plants  called  algae.  As  simple  as  that. 

A  green  plant  is  always  the  first  link  in  any  food 
chain.  How?  During  each  daylight  hour  in  spring 
and  summer  every  green  leaf  is  busy  producing 
glucose — a  sweet  that  is  dissolved  in  sap  and  travels 
to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  where  it  combines  with 
other  materials.  Let's  take  a  green  leaf  and  note 
the  tiny  veins  on  its  underside,  branching  out 
from  the  stem  or  petiole.  And  under  a  microscope, 
you  could  see  some  little  openings  dotted  all  over 
it.  These  are  called  stomata,  which  is  Greek  for 
mouth,  and  they  let  air  into  the  leaf. 

OnCE  upon  a  time  our  planet  Earth  was  just 
a  great  sphere  of  rocks,  minerals  and  water,  with 
no  covering  of  soil  as  it  has  today.  Where  did 
that  soil  come  from?  Weathering  of  rocks,  billions 
of  years  ago — and  still  going  on — and  by  wind, 
sand,  ice,  freezing,  gradually  lichens  and  other 
primitive  plants,  all  have  helped  create  soil  down 
through  untold  ages.  And  this  soil  has  changed 
the  surface  of  the  Earth  into  homes  for  living 
things. 

This  outside  covering  of  Earth,  in  which  plants 


and  animals  can  live,  is  sometimes  called  "Earth's 
Mantle,"  but  correctly  is  the  biosphere  ...  on  land 
it  extends  down  as  far  as  the  longest  plant  roots 
can  grow  .  .  .  into  the  air  as  far  as  birds,  insects, 
bats  can  fly,  and  as  far  as  winds  can  carry  pollen, 
seeds  and  spores. 

Biologists  point  out  that  our  continent  consists 
of  six  big  parts,  each  of  them  with  its  own  partic- 
ular kind  of  climate,  including  its  temperature 
and  rainfall  .  .  .  with  conditions  right  for  certain 
kinds  of  plants  and  animals  to  live,  and  they,  in 
turn,  help  make  the  environment  in  which  certain 
kinds  of  animals  live.  These  places  are  called 
biomes. 

Here  let's  spread  out  the  large  Audubon  Chart 
and  see  what  and  where  they  are:  The  tropical 
forest  biome:  The  southern  tip  of  Florida  has  the 
only  tropical  climate  in  the  United  States.  Average 
temperature  high  the  year  around,  annual  rainfall, 
concentrated  mainly  in  wet  season  May  through 
November,  usually  totals  about  60  inches;  only 
small  variations  in  length  day  and  night  during 
year.  Much  of  area  continually  covered  with  either 
fresh  or  salt  water. 

Deciduous  forest  biome:  Occupying  eastern  third 
of  country,  with  average  yearly  rainfall  about  40 
inches,  an  excess  of  precipitation  over  evaporation, 
seasonal  changes  from  warm  summers  to  cool  or 
cold  winters  and  distinct  yearly  variation  in  length 
days  and  nights.  Such  conditions  favor  growth  of 
variety  of  deciduous  trees  whose  species  vary  from 
place  to  place.  Once  forests  like  this  covered  most 
of  the  area.  Today,  clearing  for  various  reasons  has 
been  so  extensive  that  many  sections  can  no  longer 
be  considered  a  part  of  this  biome.  As  you  realize, 
this  is  the  one  we  live  in. 

Coniferous  forest  biome:  The  broad  belt  of  coni- 
ferous forests  that  spreads  across  most  of  Canada, 
Alaska  and  down  over  high  mountain  ranges  of 
northern  part  of  our  country  and  into  the  high 
mountains  of  our  own  state.  Cold-resistant  spruces 
dominate  an  area  of  cool,  moist  summers  and  cold 
winters,  but  its  whole  community  of  plants  and 
animals  has  achieved  adaptations  of  life  in  its  rig- 
orous climate. 

Tundra  biome:  Lies  between  coniferous  forest 
biome  and  the  land  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow  to 
the  north.  Typical  tundra  plant  and  animal  com- 
munities also  found  elsewhere  on  many  high  moun- 
tains. Because  of  its  cold,  windy  climate  and  long, 
dark  winters  only  such  plants  as  low-growing  li- 
chens, mosses,  grasses,  sedges  and  a  few  stunted 
trees  can  grow.  They  thrive  during  the  short  sum- 
mers of  almost  constant  daylight  and  during  that 
season  migrating  caribou  and  many  nesting  birds 
abound.  This  biome  is  important  to  us  as  many  of 
our  waterfowl  and  shorebirds  that  winter  with  us, 
nest  there. 

Grassland  biome:  Irregular  rainfall  and  frequent 
long  periods  of  severe  drought  prevent  tree  growth 
in  this  grassland  biome,  except  in  favored  loca- 
tions. Too,  where  the  protective  sod  has  been  re- 
moved, the  area  is  subject  to  both  wind  and  water 
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erosion,  and  in  places  severe  dust  storms  may  occur 
during  extreme  droughts.  Within  30  years  man  had 
wiped  out  the  great  herds  of  bison  that  once  lived 
there.  (See  that  history  in  February  1970  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina.) 

Desert  biome:  Like  the  tundra,  the  desert  has  a 
climate  of  extremes  which  puts  great  stress  upon 
its  plant  and  animal  communities.  Annual  rainfall 
is  usually  less  than  10  inches;  evaporation  is  almost 
instantaneous.  Temperatures  may  soar  to  over  100 
degrees  during  the  day  but  drop  to  near  freezing 
at  night.  Only  plants  and  animals  that  have  become 
adapted  can  survive.  Many  desert  animals  are  most 
active  at  dawn  and  in  evening,  when  temperatures 
are  moderate. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  top  of  this  chart  is  a 
map  of  North  America,  outlining,  in  color,  these 
various  biomes;  at  a  glance  one  can  pick  them  out. 
Climate  changes,  whether  you  go  up  or  go  north; 
it  gets  colder  just  the  same.  We  understand  that 
when  we  climb  some  of  our  own  mountains — 
Grandfather,  LeConte,  Mt.  Mitchell.  One  ecologist 
estimated  "going  up  1000  feet  on  a  mountain  is 
equal  to  a  journey  northward  of  600  miles."  And  as 
you  climb,  you  are  going  through  different  biomes. 

Plant  and  animal  communities:  We  learn  also 
that  each  large  biome  is  made  up  of  many  smaller 
parts.  Let's  take  the  deciduous  forest  biome,  which 
is  our  own.  As  we  well  know,  it  is  far  from  being 
one  great  big  forest.  It  has  lakes,  ponds,  streams, 
rivers,  marshes,  perhaps  many  open  meadows  with 
hedgerows.  And  each  of  these  has  its  own  com- 
munity of  plants  and  animals  that  live  there. 

Through  the  years  plant  and  animal  communities 
succeed  one  another,  the  whole  environment 
changes  and  eventually  different  kinds  of  trees  take 
over — in  time  there  is  the  climax.  Thus  as  different 
communities  of  plants  and  animals  succeeded  one 
another,  you  have  learned  how  eventually  a  pond 
may  become  a  deciduous  forest.  Surely  all  of  us 
have  seen  abandoned  farmlands  slowing  growing 
up  into  thickets  that  might  eventually  become 
woodlands. 

Communities  and  habitats:  We  must  remember 
each  plant  and  animal  is  adapted  for  living  in  a 
certain  place  in  its  community,  called  its  habitat, 
where  conditions  are  right  for  its  kind  of  life.  Thus, 
in  an  open  woodland  community  an  earthworm  is 
adapted  to  living  in  the  ground  where  it  is  a  great 
asset  in  loosening,  aerating  and  enriching  the  soil. 
A  woodpecker  might  live  in  a  hole  nearby,  that  is 
its  habitat.  But  neither  could  change  places  with 
the  other.  Habitats  may  be  small,  as  the  earth- 
worm's, larger,  as  the  woodpecker's — or  much  larg- 
er for  the  hawk  that  might  soar  over  a  whole  com- 
munity to  find  its  food,  water  and  shelter  needed. 

Let's  note  more  adaptations  of  creatures  to  their 
way  of  life.  Watch  a  swallow,  or  purple  martin, 
dipping  and  swirling  low  over  a  meadow,  or  high 
above,  "scooping  up"  flying  insects  in  its  wide-open 
bill.  Note,  too,  the  shape  of  its  wings  and  tail.  In 
contrast,  note  the  thick-billed  cardinal  hopping  over 
the  ground,  picking  up  seeds.  Did  you  ever  see  a 


cardinal  flying  in  the  air  to  catch  an  insect?  (All 
this,  adaptations  for  way  of  life,  is  gone  into,  in 
detail,  with  illustrations,  in  the  Audubon  Bird 
Study  Program  in  the  October-November  1969  is- 
sues of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina.) 

Predators?  Often  they  are  important  and  essen- 
tial members  of  a  community;  they  help  maintain 
the  balance — without  them  sometimes  their  prey 
species  might  eat  themselves  out  of  their  habitat. 
This  happens  when  there  are  too  many  deer  and 
some  starve  to  death,  or  become  victims  of  disease 
from  overcrowding.  In  such  cases  it  is  conceded  to 
be  wiser  to  increase  the  hunter's  limit  or  increase 
the  length  of  the  hunting  season. 

Too,  predators  are  generally  credited  with  taking 
the  old,  the  sick,  the  weak.  By  so  doing  it  helps 
create  a  species  which  is  healthier,  stronger,  and 
more  alert. 

Food  chains:  As  already  mentioned,  to  under- 
stand ecology,  one  must  understand  something  of 
food  chains  and  their  place  in  the  balance  of  nature. 
For  example,  mice  eat  some  meadow  plants,  a 
snake  may  get  the  mice  or  other  rodents,  a  hawk 
may  get  the  snake. 

Too,  all  this  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
nature.  One  of  the  best  examples  was  a  class  in 
water  biology  for  ten-year  olds  at  Umstead  State 
Park.  This  was  along  the  edge  of  a  lake  where 
water  was  low  because  of  drought  and  the  young- 
sters found  some  former  "nests"  of  bluegills.  There 
were  several  nests  close  together — the  children 
counted  nine — and  were  told  that  each  female  fish 
lays  around  5,000  eggs.  Fish  arithmetic  quickly 
followed;  if  all  these  eggs  had  hatched  there  would 
have  been  45,000  bluegills  from  that  one  small  area 
of  a  few  yards.  "That's  too  many,"  shouted  the 
children,  while  Bobby,  who  had  run  ahead  a  few 
yards  called  back,  "Gee,  here's  a  lot  more!" 

Those  children  realized  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  food,  nor  room,  if  all  the  eggs  did  hatch  to 
become  little  fish.  So  Nature  tries  to  take  care  of 
such  situations.  Most  of  the  eggs  furnished  food  for 
other  creatures — other  fish,  turtles,  birds,  various 
forms  of  life.  "Now  I  see  some  sense  in  arithmetic," 
was  one  boy's  comment. 

Thus  children,  adults,  too,  learn  conservation,  in 
most  cases,  does  not  mean  "forbidden,"  but  rather, 
wise  use.  And  wise  use  requires  wise  and  scientific 
management — and  even  more  important,  under- 
standing acceptance  by  the  general  public. 

This  program  is  easily  and  effectively  integrated 
with  all  areas  of  the  school  curriculum,  including 
science,  language  arts,  creative  arts,  and  social 
studies.  It  is  also  a  great  asset  to  activities  of  both 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  4-H  clubs,  church  groups, 
junior  gardeners,  and  others.  And  usually  adults 
become  fascinated  with  it — and  learn  much  from  it. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Audubon  chart  has  five 
large  pictures,  in  color,  and  with  printed  explana- 
tions below,  of  food  chains,  carbon  cycle,  the  eco- 
system, nitrogen  cycle,  and  water  cycle.  How  about 
sending  for  the  Audubon  Ecology  Study  Program 
right  now?  ^ 
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The  Man 
VA/ho  Is 
Welcome 


By  George  Bird  Evans 

Bruceton  Mills,  West  Virginia 


M 

I  |  ANY  hunters  are  familiar  with  the  illustra- 
tion by  A.  B.  Frost  showing  a  bird  hunter  in  early- 
1900  shooting  clothes  standing  beneath  a  No  Hunt- 
ing sign,  awaiting  the  approach  of  a  disturbed 
farmer.  The  gunner,  cradling  his  gun  in  his  elbow, 
has  obviously  just  fired  a  shot,  for  as  I  recall  it  his 
setter  is  coming  in  with  a  bird  in  its  mouth.  With 
the  farmer  getting  close,  the  gunner  is  extending  a 
flask  in  peace  offering  and  the  farmer  with  a  re- 
versal of  intent  is  dropping  a  large  club  from  one 
hand  while  rubbing  the  palm  of  the  other  on  his 
overalls  in  a  motion  that  could  only  precede  a  long 
reach  for  the  bottle.  Getting  previous  and  sub- 
sequent action  in  a  painting  was  Frost's  peculiar 
magic.  Although  the  pocket  flask  as  an  instrument 
of  good  will  is  now  as  cliche  as  the  chin  whiskers 
on  the  farmer,  the  secret  of  gunner-landowner 
friendliness  remains  a  meeting  of  minds. 

I  have  an  exceptionally  clear  view  of  this  rela- 
tion from  both  sides  of  the  fence.  As  a  bird  hunter, 
I've  been  extended  hospitality  by  landowners  giv- 
ing me  shooting  I  wouldn't  otherwise  have  known. 
As  a  landowner  living  on  nearly  250  acres  of  good 
game  cover  I  have  had  less  consistently  happy  ex- 
periences, although  most  of  the  misunderstandings 
have  turned  into  mutually  agreeable  relations  once 
I've  made  my  position  clear. 

It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  open  country  is 
still  a  free  wilderness  to  roam.  Today  the  hunter 
must  accept  the  reality  that,  unless  he  has  his  own 
land  or  access  to  public  hunting,  he  has  no  place  to 
hunt  except  as  the  guest  of  some  landowner.  While 
there  are  laws  to  punish  trespassing,  littering,  de- 
struction of  notices,  poaching,  a  decent  society  is 
governed  by  consent,  not  force,  and  the  sportsman 
who  is  welcome  on  private  land  is  welcome  not  be- 
cause he  is  forced  to  be  decent  but  because  he  wants 
to  be. 

If  I  may  give  advice  to  the  hunter  from  the  view- 
point of  a  landowner,  don't  consider  merely  the 
landowner's  rights — concentrate  on  his  feelings. 
His  land  may  not  be  posted  but  he  likes  to  know 
who  is  on  it.  By  some  interpretation,  unposted  land 
should  be  fenced  to  require  permission  to  go  on  it. 


Many  fine  friendships — and  a  lot  of  good  hunting — have 
evolved  from  pleasant  initial  contacts  with  landowners.  What's 
your  approach? 

This  places  hunters  on  the  mental  level  of  a  cow. 
If  you  can  find  your  way  around  enough  to  hunt, 
you  can  find  the  man  who  owns  the  land. 

It  is  easy  when  confronted  with  No  Hunting 
notices  on  inviting  cover,  especially  when  the 
notices  are  unsigned  or  old,  to  tell  yourself  that 
these  were  meant  for  some  previous  year's  deer 
hunters  and  not  small  game  hunters,  or  conversely. 
There's  an  outside  chance  that  this  is  true  but  don't 
bet  on  it.  Go  find  out. 


D 


riving  to  a  distant  covert  one  afternoon,  I 
passed  one  of  those  alder  and  hawthorn  bottoms 
where  you  can  almost  smell  woodcock.  There  was 
no  house  in  the  area  and  no  notices,  and  since  I  was 
late  for  my  planned  hunt  I  parked  at  a  small  white 
church  down  the  road.  Accepting  the  benediction 
of  an  absent  congregation,  I  walked  back,  tucking 
shells  into  shell  loops,  and  straddling  rusty  barbed 
wire  waved  my  two  setters  into  cover.  I  had  a  fine 
hour's  sport  with  several  good  points  and  I  shot 
two  'cock. 

As  I  was  returning  to  my  station  wagon  a  stocky 
young  mountain  man  came  around  the  corner  of 
the  church.  His  opener  was  to  the  point:  "Who 
gave  you  permission  to  hunt  in  there?" 

"I  have  none,"  I  admitted.  "Am  I  in  trouble?" 

"You  sure  are."  He  was  serious.  "We're  sick  of 
people  coming  in  here  helping  themselves." 

It  was  all  too  familiar  to  me  from  his  side.  I  gave 
him  my  name  and  told  him  where  I  lived.  "I  want 
to  apologize,"  I  said.  "There  were  no  notices  but  I 
realize  that's  no  excuse."  I  showed  him  my  two 
woodcock.  "If  there's  anything  I  can  do  I  want  to 
make  it  right." 

I  could  see  him  relax.  "It's  a  change  to  run  into 
a  gentleman.  Most  times  they  argue  and  get  smart." 

I  assured  him  he  could  count  on  my  not  coming 
back,  and  we  talked  a  while  about  what  he  liked  to 
hunt.  There  was  no  offer  to  let  me  hunt  some  other 
time  and  I  deserved  none.  I'm  not  proposing  that 
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hunters  should  trespass  and  then  try  to  worm  out 
of  it  by  smooth  talk.  I  simply  recommend  an  honest 
apology  and  suggest  that  a  courteous  attitude  can 
keep  things  on  a  civilized  level. 

What  the  shooting  man  too  commonly  overlooks 
is  that  the  landowner  is  in  no  way  obligated  to 
entertain  him,  just  as  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
entertain  a  stranger  who  knocks  on  his  door,  much 
less  one  who  enters  without  knocking.  There  has 
to  be  considerable  irritation  to  justify  anything 
as  troublesome  as  posting  land,  yet  it  is  rare  to 
find  unposted  areas  even  in  back  country.  Most 
shooting  men  have  seen  behavior  that  has  brought 
this  on  and  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  discourage 
it.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  strictest  no- 
hunting  limitations  are  usually  enforced  on  land 
controlled  by  hunting  clubs — hunters  who  many 
times  complain  most  loudly  about  landowners  post- 
ing. 

Cardboard  notices  cost  around  a  quarter  apiece 
and  last  two  seasons  if  some  mental  deficient 
doesn't  tear  them  down;  plastic  notices  are  a  little 
higher;  metal  notices  run  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  cents  each.  I  feel  the  most  effective  notice 
states  that  there  shall  be  no  hunting  without  a 
permit,  and  painting  that  message  on  metal  notices 
together  with  a  signature  is  no  small  chore.  Putting 
them  up  requires  wading  through  poison  ivy  fence 
rows,  scrambling  up  steep  banks,  sometimes  carry- 
ing a  ladder  to  place  the  notice  above  the  reach 
of  the  man  who  is  long  on  arm  and  short  on 
brain.  The  idiot-reasoning  that  the  objection  to 
hunting  is  removed  by  removing  the  notice  per- 
sists through  every  generation. 

Nothing  sets  my  disposition  on  edge  so  much 
as  the  blast  of  a  shotgun  somewhere  on  my  land 
in  the  early  morning  mists.  If  someone  has  phoned 
the  night  before  and  I  know  who  is  out  there,  I 
can  roll  over  and  go  back  to  sleep  with  a  pleasant 
feeling  that  a  sportsman  who  is  welcome  is  enjoy- 
ing himself  on  my  place. 

Rabbit  and  deer  entrails  are  an  annoyance  to 
bird-dog  men.  If  a  dog  finds  these  in  the  woods 
and  eats  them  he  may  become  seriously  ill  or 
pick  up  tapeworms.  If  rabbit  hunters  will  cover 
rabbit  entrails  when  they  gut  their  game,  and  if 
they  give  me  their  word  they  won't  shoot  at  birds, 
I  give  them  permission  to  hunt.  There  are  still 
some  who  don't  bother  to  ask,  but  until  someone 
breeds  a  silent  beagle  they  are  fools  to  think  they 
won't  be  detected. 


I  remember  a  pair  whose  beagles  gave  tongue 
around  the  ridge  from  my  house.  I  found  their 
car  parked  between  two  of  my  No  Hunting  notices 
and  soon  zeroed  in.  There  was  a  shot,  the  beagles 
went  silent  and  I  came  on  two  men  gutting  a 
rabbit.  I  told  them  I  didn't  allow  hunting  without 
permission — a  redundant  statement — and  as  I 
walked  them  back  to  their  car  I  explained  that 
getting  to  meet  the  hunter  gives  me  a  chance  to 
judge  the  sort  of  person  I  invite  to  enter  my 


place,  to  indicate  portions  of  my  land  where  I 
want  no  shooting,  and  to  specify  what  game  I  am 
willing  to  have  shot.  These  were  nice  looking  fel- 
lows and  although  there  was  nothing  apologetic 
in  their  manner  I  admire  men  who  are  specialists 
enough  to  shoot  over  good  dogs.  I  was  just  about 
to  tell  them  they  could  go  ahead  and  hunt  when 
one  of  them  pointed  to  my  notices  and  said, 
"Mister,  your  place  isn't  legally  posted.  Those 
notices  are  supposed  to  be  closer  together."  The 
unforgivable  sin  is  to  argue  with  the  landowner, 
and  the  parting  guests  were  speeded  with  explicit 
instructions. 

Most  landowners  will  give  a  hunter  every  con- 
sideration before  turning  him  in  for  trespassing 
but  there  is  no  justification  to  take  advantage  of 
this.  One  species  of  hunter  operates  on  the  premise 
that  No  Hunting  notices  mean  nothing  to  him. 
Some  of  these  make  no  claim  to  being  decent; 
others,  who  would  resent  any  comparison  with 
the  former,  place  themselves  on  the  same  level. 
To  both,  poaching  is  a  way  of  life.  There  is  one 
treatment  for  this  type:  the  inconvenience  of  a 
summons  and  a  stiff  fine  and  costs. 

When  we  bought  our  place  we  hoped  to  establish 
a  game  refuge  with  total  protection — it  takes  no 
imagination  to  see  that  such  areas  benefit  surround- 
ing coverts — but  deer  hunters  made  realists  of  us. 
While  sportsmen  respected  our  boundaries,  poach- 
ers sneaked  in  from  the  far  borders.  We  altered 
that  by  giving  permits  to  hunters  who  came  to 
ask,  taking  away  the  easy  picking  for  the  poach- 
ers. I'm  certain  we  converted  some  former  tres- 
passers into  legal  citizens,  for  a  few  seemed  sus- 
piciously familiar  with  our  coverts  and  wore  a 
noticeable  aura  of  having  got  sweet  religion.  Which 
is  good. 


N 


ORTH  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion's policy  of  giving  (upon  written  application) 
9"  x  12"  cardboard  Hunting  by  Permission  Only 
notices  to  landowners  is  especially  effective  in 
making  shooting  available  on  private  lands.  Not 
only  does  it  confirm  the  landowner's  right  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  trespassing  but  it  encourages 

Which  type  of  sign  do  you  see  more  of?  The  frequency  of  each 
may  depend  on  the  deportment  of  hunters.  It  is  private  land, 
even  though  the  game  thereon  belongs  to  the  public. 


HUNTING 

BY  PERMISSION 

ONLY 


iHllMir   [tr  ||»t] 

STATE  TRESPASS  LAW 

Enforceable  if  Ptjcc  Otfiecn  i*  Coopenlioo  w\\l  Ltrinraen] 

"It  shall  be  unlawful ...  to  hunt  with  guns  or  dogi  upon  tbe  lands  ot 
mother  without . . .  permission . . .  Irom  the  owner . . ." 


Printed  end  Ditlribnted  by  Courtesy  ol 
NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 


10' 


Trespassing;  eiffl*jltu  da>- 
Nlffkt,  on  this  f4Tm^W"si 

p o  j!  are  seasoTt. 

We*'n<we  had  3^c^ 
Anyone  divv-egoTim^ttlt  c> 
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hunters  to  take  the  first  step  to  know  the  man  who 
could  be  their  host.  In  turn,  notices  that  imply- 
that  hunting  permission  may  be  granted  always 
give  a  landowner  a  better  image  among  gunners 
than  notices  proclaiming  "absolutely  no  hunting." 

The  hunter-landowner  situation  is  not  a  negative 
one.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  our  place  and  the 
sport  on  it  with  hunters.  There  are  advantages 
to  us  as  well  as  to  the  hunter — in  deer  season  we 
can  feel  safe  to  exercise  our  setters  in  the  out- 
of-bounds  area  we  establish  near  the  house;  we 
feel  we  can  trust  hunters  to  respect  our  wishes 
as  to  which  small  game  they  shoot;  and  we  think 
the  presence  of  the  right  sort  of  hunter  is  a 
deterrent  to  wrong  shooting  practices.  As  with  all 
people,  certain  hunters  stand  out  as  more  pleasant 
types,  the  kind  we  like  to  know  and  welcome 
to  our  land.  It  is  worth  thinking  about  if  you 
hope  to  obtain  shooting  privileges  from  any  land- 
owner. 

1)  The  first  thing  that  impresses  me  is  that  a 
man  has  come  to  ask  permission  and  asks  it  not 
with  the  attitude  that  it  is  his  due  but  that  he 

If  your  tendency  is  to  barge  in  anyway  when  confronted  with 
a  sign  like  this,  don't.  That  is  very  likely  why  it  is  there  in 
the  first  place.  Much  of  the  small  game  hunting  in  North 
Carolina  is  dependent  on  the  farmer  and  private  land.  Be 
a  sportsman. 


will  appreciate  it  if  it  is  granted.  I  want  him  to 
appear  responsible  and  I  want  him  sober,  but 
beyond  that  I'll  overlook  a  lot  in  my  effort  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  obtaining  permission 
before  going  on  land  to  shoot.  This  applies  to 
summer  ground-hog  shooting  as  well,  for  it's  pos- 
sible to  walk  into  a  long-range  bullet  if  you're 
unaware  someone  is  shooting  on  your  land.  If 
the  landowner  refuses  permission,  the  hunter 
should  accept  the  situation  gracefully — though 
he  might  do  some  self-searching  as  to  the  reason. 
Often  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

2)  One  or  two  men  are  more  welcome  on  my 
place  than  groups.  A  carload  of  hunters  does 
not  impress  a  landowner  favorably.  Deer  hunters 
are  inclined  to  operate  in  packs.  They  have  earn- 
ed a  reputation  many  do  not  deserve — perhaps 
it  has  something  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  quarry, 
the  potential  of  the  rifles,  or  an  over-eagerness 
that  gives  an  impression  of  greed.  In  30  years 
I've  had  two  hunters  offer  me  a  piece  of  venison 
shot  on  my  place,  though  many  good  bucks  have 
been  taken  on  my  land.  Thoughtfulness  is  impor- 
tant in  the  hunter-landowner  relation. 

3)  Few  landowners  like  to  grant  permission  to 
the  man  who  shoots  "just  anything  that  jumps 
up."  Be  a  specialist  and  specify  your  game. 

4)  The  fill-your-limit  syndrome  has  been  too 
much  encouraged  by  everyone  in  the  shooting 
picture.  It  may  be  legal  for  each  man  to  shoot  a 
rather  generous  number  of  each  species  in  a  day 
but  if  you  want  to  be  welcome,  don't  accept  per- 
mission and  proceed  to  take  all  the  law  allows — 
at  least,  not  on  one  place. 

5)  A  landowner  doesn't  want  to  be  fawned  over 
but  he  likes  to  know  his  hospitality  has  been  en- 
joyed. If  he's  a  shooting  man  he  likes  to  know 
what  game  has  been  shot  or  seen  on  his  place. 
When  he  asks  you  to  come  again,  don't  assume  he 
means  again  and  again.  Unless  he  tells  you  not 
to  bother  coming  to  the  house,  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  expects  you  to  check  with  him,  at  least 
by  phone,  before  you  hunt  his  place  the  next 
time.  A  gift  subscription  to  Wildlife  in  North  Caro- 
lina will  remind  him  throughout  the  year  that  you 
are  not  only  a  conservationist  but  a  guest  who 
remembers.  Perhaps  even  an  offer  to  help  with  the 
planting  of  wildlife  food  or  cover  plants  would 
be  welcomed.  In  short,  good  taste  on  your  part 
is  usually  just  good  sense. 

Respect  for  your  host  is,  like  all  good  manners, 
something  you  should  feel,  not  something  you 
must  learn.  To  lack  the  assurance  to  ask  a  land- 
owner for  his  permission  to  use  his  property  is 
to  admit  you're  not  the  kind  of  person  he  would 
want  on  his  place.  If  you  ask,  he  can't  help  but 
respect  you;  if  you  sneak  on,  you  can't  even  respect 
yourself,  and  anyone  content  to  get  his  game  in 
the  manner  of  vermin  is  putting  a  label  on  himself. 
How  much  better  and  more  pleasant  to  get  your 
shooting  like  a  man — a  man  who  is  welcome.  ^ 
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i  N  1969  a  special  study  was  initiated  by  biolo- 
gists in  the  Division  of  Game  to  secure  information 
on  the  status  of  the  black  bear  in  North  Carolina. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  develop  informa- 
tion which  could  be  used  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  in  developing  a  program  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  species,  not  only  as  an  object  of 
natural  history  interest  but  also  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  continue  to  provide  an  exciting  form  of  out- 
door recreation  through  hunting. 

The  study  was  originally  set  up  in  four  parts. 
One  was  concerned  with  gathering  available  reports 
of  studies  completed  in  other  states.  This  segment 
was  assigned  to  Biologist  Dan  Benfield  and  has  re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  79  reports  from  10 
states  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Copies  of  these 
reports  have  been  prepared  and  distributed  to  other 
biologists  in  the  Division. 

Another  part  of  the  study  was  directed  toward 
observation  of  caged  bears  in  North  Carolina  to 
secure  information  on  breeding  characteristics  and 
capacity,  food  consumption,  growth  rate  and  hiber- 
nation. Biologist  A.  E.  Ammons,  who  is  in  charge 
of  this  segment,  has  started  a  series  of  observations 
on  about  35  animals  throughout  the  state.  These  are 
located  as  follows:  Forest  City,  Grandfather  Moun- 
tain, Asheville,  Burnsville,  Marion,  Cherokee, 
Rocky  Mount,  Maggie  Valley,  Sylva,  Garland,  Wil- 
mington, and  Newport. 

This  phase  of  the  study  was  expanded  during  the 
year  by  acquisition  of  two  pairs  of  bears  from  the 
Asheville  Zoo.  The  most  important  aspect  of  obser- 
vations of  these  four  animals  is  in  regard  to  breed- 
ing. All  four  of  these  bears  were  2V£  years  old  this 
summer  and  they  have  been  paired  in  cages  at 
Harmon  Den  and  Santeetlah  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  to  determine  whether  they  are  capable  of 
breeding  at  this  age.  We  have  received  many  re- 
ports that  bears  are  not  capable  of  breeding  until 


they  are  3V2  years  of  age  and  this  of  course  is  one 
of  the  critical  aspects  of  their  survival  since  it  con- 
tributes to  their  low  reproductive  rate. 

Biologist  John  Collins  is  in  charge  of  another 
aspect  of  the  studying  having  to  do  with  hunting 
practices  and  records  from  bears  taken  by  hunters. 
A  special  hunter  interview  form  was  developed  and 
based  on  64  of  these  reports  it  was  determined  that 
the  "average"  bear  hunter  who  owns  and  uses  dogs, 
owns  12.3  dogs,  valued  at  $401  each,  used  13  dogs 
per  chase,  hunts  with  11.5  other  hunters  per  hunt, 
chases  a  bear  6.4  miles  and  kills  it  1.36  miles  from 
the  nearest  road.  This  he  attempts  to  do  13.8  times 
per  year. 

Hunter  kill  reports  were  completed  on  60  known 
bear  kills.  Provision  was  made  for  collecting  twenty 
items  of  information  on  each  kill.  These  data  gen- 
erally confirmed  hunter  interview  data  as  re- 
gards method  of  hunting  and  in  addition  provided 
a  source  of  information  on  age,  food  habits  and 
reproductive  rate. 

One  canine  tooth  was  collected  from  each  of  45 
bears.  These  were  cut  into  sections  for  preparation 
of  slides  at  North  Carolina  State  University  and  the 
slides  of  each  tooth  were  examined  to  determine 
age  of  the  bear.  About  two-thirds  of  the  teeth  came 
from  bears  of  breeding  age — 3%  years  or  older;  the 
other  one-third  from  animals  below  breeding  age. 

Stomach  samples  were  collected  from  35  hunter- 
killed  bears.  Examination  of  these  samples  indicat- 
ed that  hickory  nuts  were  the  primary  food  taken 
by  mountain  bears.  They  made  up  62.4  percent  of 
the  volume  and  were  found  in  74  percent  of  the 
stomachs.  Yellow  corn  was  the  primary  food  found 
in  stomachs  of  coastal  bears.  It  made  up  41  percent 
of  the  volume  and  was  found  in  44  percent  of  the 
stomachs.  The  next  most  important  food  of  coastal 
bears  was  black  gum  berries  with  a  volume  of  38.6 
percent  and  a  frequency  of  44  percent.  Acorns  made 
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What  is  the  status  of  the  black  bear  in  North  Carolina?  The 
answer  to  this  is  the  objective  of  the  study  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Division  of  Game  of  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
Bear  hunting  is  an  important  sport  in  the  Tarheel  State,  one 
we  must  preserve. 


up  10.3  percent  by  volume  and  12.5  percent  by- 
frequency.  Gallberry  made  up  9.6  percent  by  vol- 
ume and  12.5  percent  by  frequency. 

Twelve  of  the  17  female  reproductive  tracts  col- 
lected yielded  useful  information.  Three  of  the  12 
indicated  immature  sexual  development.  Five 
showed  single  pregnancies.  Four  were  not  preg- 
nant. The  nine  mature  tracts  also  showed  signs  of 
past  breeding. 

The  statewide  bear  kill  survey  conducted  by  in- 
terviewing wildlife  protectors,  area  managers  and 
bear  hunters  indicated  a  known  kill  of  180  bears 
during  the  1969  season.  This  compares  with  a 
similarly  developed  figure  of  431  kills  during  the 
1968  season.  These  figures,  listed  below,  indicate 
that  the  1968  mast  failure  in  the  mountains  may 
have  made  the  bears  more  vulnerable  that  year 
resulting  in  an  "overkill"  in  1968  and  "underkill" 
in  1969. 

Bears  Killed 

Area  1968  1969 

Coast  194  101 

Mountains  237  79 

___  431  180" 

The  fourth  segment  of  the  bear  study  had  to  do 
with  mapping  of  bear  range.  All  nine  of  the  Com- 
mission's district  biologists  participated  in  this 
phase.  A  complete  set  of  the  aeral  photo  index 
sheets  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  purchas- 
ed. From  these,  each  tract  of  forest  land  2,000  acres 
or  more  in  extent  was  plotted  on  a  map  of  the  state. 
A  copy  of  this  map  was  cut  into  nine  parts — the 
nine  Commission  districts — and  sent  to  the  respec- 
tive biologists.  The  biologists,  through  interviews 
with  wildlife  protectors  and  bear  hunters  identified 
those  sections  of  timberland  that  were  known  to 
contain  bears. 

The  map  segments  were  re-compiled  into  a  single 
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master  copy  showing  "potential"  and  "occupied" 
bear  range  for  the  entire  state.  Only  tracts  of  forest 
land  35,000  acres  or  more  in  extent  were  plotted  as 
"potential"  bear  range.  This  map  indicates  that 
there  are  several  blocks  of  occupied  range  suf- 
ficiently large  to  support  huntable  populations  as 
well  as  some  so  small  as  to  represent  populations  too 
small  to  survive  in  the  face  of  continued  hunting. 
Preliminary  computations  indicate  total  available 
bear  range  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  to  be 
about  6,084  square  miles,  of  which  about  3,976 
square  miles  are  occupied.  Similar  figures  for  west- 
ern North  Carolina  are  5,217  and  2,184  square  miles 
respectively. 

Early  this  past  summer,  arrangements  were 
made  to  expand  the  food  habits  aspect  of  this  study 
through  cooperation  with  Dr.  Mike  Pelton  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Arrangements  were  made 
to  collect  bear  droppings  in  North  Carolina  and 
send  them  to  Dr.  Pelton  for  analysis  of  foods  con- 
sumed. 

While  the  above  observations  are  far  from  con- 
clusive they  do  substantiate  earlier  concern  about 
the  status  of  the  black  bear  in  North  Carolina. 
Land  clearing  is  progressing  at  such  a  rapid  pace 
in  the  east  that  many  substantial  segments  of  form- 
erly prime  bear  range  have  been  eliminated.  While 
there  is  no  such  program  of  land  clearing  in  the 
west,  the  proportion  of  unoccupied  but  available 
bear  range  appears  greater  than  in  the  east. 

While  we  still  have  much  information  to  secure 
and  analyze  we  feel  that  we  have  made  good  pro- 
gress to  date.  As  the  picture  comes  into  sharper 
focus  we  hope  to  be  able  to  recommend  action 
designed  to  not  only  preserve  the  black  bear  in 
North  Carolina  but  also  to  re-establish  it  in  pres- 
ently unoccupied  range.  To  do  this  we  will  need 
to  have  the  active  cooperation  of  all  bear  hunters 
this  season  and  in  the  years  ahead.  ± 
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Rabbits  Are  Fuzzy, 
Brown....and  Tough 


by  Betty  Ford 

Hickory,  N.  C. 


o 

NCE,  passing  Mother's  game-loaded  kit- 
chen cabinet,  I  saw  a  rabbit  among  the  usual  quail. 
Being  eight  and  in  love  with  all  animals  (at  one 
time  I  even  collected  snakes),  I  screamed.  My 
Father,  the  murderer,  apologized  and  dug  a  small 
grave  in  our  back  yard.  My  brother  and  I  staged  a 
fine  funeral,  complete  with  flowers  from  Mother's 
garden,  for  the  poor  victimized  rabbit.  Dad,  need- 
less to  mention,  brought  home  no  more  rabbits. 

Now  considerably  older  and  probably  less  wise, 
I  enjoy  the  flavor  of  rabbit.  I  am  the  kind  of  hunter 


that  loves  to  watch  setters  and  pointers  work  a 
field,  hold  motionless  in  point,  and  marvel  at  the 
beauty  of  quail  on  the  wing.  I  don't  really  need  a 
gun.  I  still  forget  to  shoot  rabbits  in  the  field  and 
see  them  hop  away  unharmed.  But  the  others,  full- 
time  hunters,  usually  get  rabbits. 

To  prepare  this  game  for  the  table,  slit  from 
breast  down  and  pull  the  skin  back,  cutting  as 
necessary,  severing  feet  and  head.  Clean  the  inside 
thoroughly.  Any  small  hole  on  the  body  should  be 
probed  with  a  plastic  toothpick  (wooden  ones  tend 
to  splinter)  to  remove  all  fur  and  to  dig  out  the 
shot.  Check  carefully;  shot  is  hard  on  teeth.  Divide 
into  pieces  for  easier  cooking,  then  freeze  in  water 
in  a  milk  carton  or  other  container. 

Rabbit  can  be  fried,  boiled,  barbecued  and  baked. 
Prepare  as  chicken,  though  parboiling  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary.  Use  meat  tenderizer  to  ensure 
tenderness  in  all  recipes.  Most  rabbits  just  seem  to 
be  tough. 

If  your  family  likes  rabbits — live  ones — and  will 
not  eat  any  rabbit  meat.  Try  my  aunt's  recipe  for 
"chicken  salad": 
Boil  one  rabbit  with  salt  and  pepper,  a  bay  leaf, 
and  1/4  stick  of  butter,  until  well  done.  Drain 
and  cool,  chop  up  as  chicken  for  chicken  salad. 
Add  one  cup  of  finely  chopped  celery,  4  chopped 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dress- 
ing to  taste. 

It  tastes,  looks  and  feels  like  chicken  salad.  No 
one  can  tell  the  difference! 

For  fancier  recipes  try  the  following: 

RABBIT  IN  TOMATO  SAUCE 


Salt  and  Pepper 

1  large  Onion 

3/4  Cup  White  Wine 

1  tsp.  Sugar 

2  TBL.  Flour  in  2  TBL. 
Cold  Water 


2  to  3  Lb.  Rabbit 
1/4  Cup  Hot  Butter 
1  Cup  Hot  Chicken 

Broth 
1  8-oz.  Can  Tomato 

Sauce 

1/2  Cup  Snipped  Pars- 
ley 

Sprinkle  cut  up  rabbit  with  1  tsp.  salt,  1/4  tsp. 
pepper.  Then,  in  1/4  cup  hot  butter,  in  Dutch  oven, 
brown  pieces  well  on  all  sides.  Add  1  large  onion, 
cut  into  eighths,  1  cup  hot  canned  chicken  broth,  3A 
cup  white  wine,  1  tsp.  salt,  1/4  tsp.  pepper.  Simmer, 
covered,  45  to  60  mins.  or  till  tender.  Remove  rabbit 
and  onion  to  plate,  cover.  Stir  tomato  sauce,  1  tsp. 
sugar,  and  TBL.  flour  stirred  smooth  with  2  TBLs. 
cold  water.  Cook  until  thickened.  Then  add  rabbit, 
onion,  and  1/2  cup  snipped  parsley.  Simmer,  cover- 
ed, till  heated  through.  Arrange  on  heated  platter; 
sprinkle  with  more  parsley,  if  desired.  Serves  6. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR  RABBIT 
1  Rabbit  (2V6  lb.),  in       Flour,  Salt,  Pepper 


pieces 

2  TBLS.  Cooking  Oil 

1/4  Cup  Vinegar 

1  Cup  Pineapple  Pieces 

1  medium  Green  Pep- 
per, sliced 


1  Cup  Pineapple  Juice 
1/4  Cup  Sugar 
1/2  Cup  Water 
I1/2  TBLS.  Cornstarch 
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Roll  rabbit  in  mixture  of  flour,  salt  and  pepper. 
Heat  oil  in  heavy  pan,  and  brown  rabbit  over  mod- 
erate heat,  turning  to  brown  on  all  sides. 
Add  pineapple  juice,  vinegar  and  1/2  tsp.  salt. 
Cover  pan,  cook  over  low  heat  40  minutes  or  until 
meat  is  tender.  Add  pineapple  pieces  and  green 
pepper,  cook  a  few  minutes  longer.  Mix  cornstarch 
and  sugar,  and  stir  in  the  water.  Stir  this  mixture 
gradually  into  liquid  in  pan  and  cook  slowly  about 
5  minutes.  Serves  6. 

RABBIT  A  L'ORANGE 


IV2  tsp.  Salt 

1/4  tsp.  Pepper 

4  TBLS.  Butter 

1  TBL.  Brown  Sugar 

Few  grains  of  Cayenne 


1  Rabbit  (2-3  lbs.) 

1  TBL.  Lemon  Juice 
3  TBLS.  Orange  Juice 

2  tsps.  grated  Orange 
Rind 

Dash  of  Nutmeg 
Small  pinch  of  Rose- 
mary 

Rub  moist  pieces  of  rabbit  with  salt,  pepper  and 
lemon  juice.  Mix  remaining  ingredients,  and  sim- 
mer gently  for  10  minutes.  Place  meat  in  shallow 
pan,  and  brush  with  sauce.  Bake  at  350  degrees  for 
1  hour  or  until  tender. 

Baste  frequently  with  hot  orange  sauce,  turning 
rabbit  once  during  baking.  Serves  4  to  6. 

BAKED  RABBIT 


2  Cups  Boiling  Water 
1/4  Cup  Flour 
1/8  tsp.  Pepper 
1/4  Cup  Fat  or  Oil 
2  TBLS.  Flour 
1/4  Cup  Water 


2  Rabbits  (2  lbs.),  in 

pieces 
2  tsps.  Salt 
1/4  Cup  sliced,  peeled 

Onions 
2  Chicken  Bouillon 

Cubes 

Wash  and  dry  rabbits.  Roll  in  1/4  cup  flour,  salt 
and  pepper. 

Cook  sliced  onions  until  tender  in  oil  in  Dutch 
Oven  or  frying  pan. 

Remove  onions,  brown  rabbit  in  some  of  the  oil. 
Place  onions  and  bouillon  cubes,  dissolved  in  2  cups 
boiling  water,  over  rabbit. 

Cover,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  for 
IV2  hours  or  until  tender.  Thicken  gravy  with  2 
TBLS.  flour  mixed  with  1/4  cup  water.  Serves  5. 

These  recipes  will  give  you  variety  in  your  prep- 
aration of  rabbit.  Try  all.  I  am  sure  each  member 
of  your  family  will  choose  one  of  them  as  his 
favorite. 

Quail  is  No  Delicacy 

"The  broomstraw  was  20  feet  high  when  I  was 
four  years  old  and  hunting  with  my  father  in  my 
native  South  Carolina.  Dad  carried  me  on  his 
shoulders  for  my  main  view  consisted  of  his  legs, 
broomstraw,  sun,  an  occasional  dog  that  came  in 
to  us,  and  of  course,  more  broomstraw.  I  have  no 
memory  of  a  gun  or  shots  or  kills.  It  took  many 
years  for  me  to  realize  the  soft  brown  birds  on  the 
kitchen  cabinet  were  the  results  of  these  hunts. 
There  were  always  pups  and  dogs  at  our  house. 


My  first  pet  was  an  English  setter,  larger  than  I 
but  considerably  more  patient.  I  grew  to  love  these 
gentle  hunters  and  the  smell  of  woods  and  fields  on 
my  father's  hunting  gear. 

Never  considered  a  delicacy,  quail  became  a 
staple  in  my  home,  also.  For  if  game  is  to  be  killed, 
it  must  be  utilized. 

The  easiest  way  to  de-feather  quail  is  to  skin 
them.  Cut  off  the  legs,  head  and  wing  tips.  Be  sure 
to  thoroughly  clean  the  inside.  You  may  retain  the 
heart  and  liver — they  are  miniature  chicken  pieces. 
Small  as  birds  are,  the  only  cutting  I  do  is  to  half 
them  for  frying  and  barbecueing.  Put  a  "mess"  in 
a  milk  carton,  fill  with  water  to  protect  them  from 
freezer  burn  and  freeze.  Doves  are  the  simplest  to 
clean  of  all  the  game  birds — there  is  no  meat  ex- 
cept the  breasts.  Just  split  the  skin  over  the  breast- 
bone and  cut  the  breast  loose. 

Quail  are  adaptable  to  chicken  recipes.  Mother 
southern  fried  quail  as  follows:  flour  halves,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Brown  at  350  degrees  in  about 
one  inch  of  shortening  and  3/4  stick  of  butter, 
lower  heat  to  300,  cover,  and  let  cook  slowly  45 
minutes  or  until  done,  return  heat  to  350  to  crisp. 
Try  a  cup  of  milk  in  the  frying  pan  while  the  quail 
simmers.  It  is  a  delicious  variation  of  standard  fried 
quail  and  gravy. 

If  you  wish  to  barbecue  your  birds,  boil  them 
until  tender.  Place  in  a  baking  dish,  cover  with 
your  favorite  prepared  sauce  or  make  your  own, 
and  cook  slowly  until  barbecued. 

Try  these  for  company: 

QUAIL  ON  TOAST 

4  Quail  Salt,  Pepper,  Flour 

1/4  Cup  Butter  1/2  Cup  Water 

6  Small  Mushrooms,         2  TBLS.  Chopped  Pars- 
Sliced  ley 
Sprinkle  quail  inside  and  out  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
flour.  Melt  butter  in  a  skillet;  add  quail  and  brown 
on  all  sides. 

Add  water  and  mushrooms.  Cover  and  cook  over 
low  heat  10  minutes.  Add  parsley,  cover  and  cook 
10  minutes  longer,  until  tender. 

Serve  on  buttered  toast  with  mushroom  sauce. 
Serves  4. 

STUFFED  QUAIL 


6  Quail 

3  Cups  Bread  Cubes 
IV2  Cups  Cornbread, 
Crumbled 

1  TBL.  Parsley 

2  Eggs,  beaten 

1  Chicken  Bouillon 
Cube  dissolved  in 

1  Cup  Hot  Water 

2  TBLS.  Salt 
1/8  tsp.  Pepper 


2  TBLS.  Melted  Butter 
1/4  Cup  Onion,  finely 

chopped 
1/4  Cup  Celery,  finely 

chopped 
1  tsp.  Sage  or  Poultry 

Seasoning 
1/4  Cup  Milk 
6  Oysters 

6  Strips  of  Uncooked 
Bacon 


Put  one  oyster  into  each  bird.  Mix  lightly  other 
ingredients  and  stuff  birds.  Salt  and  pepper  out- 
side of  quail. 

Wrap  each  bird  in  1  strip  of  bacon.  Put  them  into 
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a  large  casserole  or  a  broiler  pan.  If  there  is  any 
dressing  left,  put  around  birds. 

Cover  pan  with  a  strip  of  aluminum  foil.  Cook  at 
350  degrees  for  45  minutes.  During  last  15  minutes, 
uncover  birds. 

You  may  use  this  recipe  for  dressing  or  if  rushed, 
use  one  of  the  commercial  dressing  mixes. 

A  good  use  for  those  dove  breasts  or  quail  is: 

QUAIL  OR  DOVE  PIE 


Salt 

1  Recipe  Pie  Crust 

Dough 
4  TBLS.  Flour 


15  Quail  or  Dove 
Breasts 

1  8M>-oz.  Can  Green 
Peas 

2  TBLS.  Butter 

Cook  birds  until  tender  in  enough  water  to  cover 
them.  Salt  water  to  taste.  Save  liquid. 
Remove  all  meat  from  bones  and  place  in  a  greased 
9  by  13  inch  pan. 

Mix  4  TBLS.  flour  in  1/2  cup  cold  water.  Add  flour 
paste  gradually  to  cool  bird  broth,  stirring  constant- 
ly. Cook  mixture  until  thickened  and  pour  over 
meat  in  pan.  Add  the  drained  peas. 
Roll  out  the  pie  crust  to  cover  the  top  of  the  pan. 
Dot  with  butter. 

Bake  in  a  400  degree  oven  until  the  crust  is  a 
golden  brown.  Serves  6. 

Dad  discovered  South  Dakota  and  pheasant  hunt- 
ing several  years  ago.  And  we  discovered  the  King 
of  game  birds — plenty  of  meat,  already  cleaned,  and 
large-sized.  One  pheasant  is  sufficient  for  four  or 
five  people. 

We  stuff  the  pheasant  like  turkey,  fry  like  chick- 
en. The  meat  is  quite  tender  and  not  as  dry  as  tur- 
key. 

My  favorite  game  bird  recipe  is  the  following 
one: 

Some  commercial  shooting-  preserves  offer  ring-necked  pheasant 
hunting  or  perhaps  you've  bagged  a  few  in  the  midwest.  They 
are  excellent  eating  and  can  be  prepared  in  about  the  same 
ways  as  chicken. 

PHOTO  BY  JACK  DERMID 


PHEASANT  IN  SOUR  CREAM  GRAVY 

1  Pheasant,  in  pieces        Salt,  Pepper,  Flour 

2  Cartons  of  Sour 
Cream 

Prepare  pheasant  in  salt,  pepper  and  flour.  Brown 
all  pieces  on  both  sides.  Place  in  baking  dish,  pour 
drippings  from  the  frying  pan  on  top  of  the  bird 
(spoon  out  some  of  the  grease).  Empty  the  two  car- 
tons of  sour  cream  on  the  bird.  Place  in  250  degree 
oven  for  two  hours,  or  until  tender.  This  is  also 
adaptable  to  quail  and  grouse. 

See,  quail  is  no  delicacy!  If  your  husband  is  a 
bird  hunter,  you  already  have  the  ingredients.  Try 
these  recipes — I  bet  you  and  your  family  will  enjoy 
them! 

Venison  and  Vinegar  Do  Not  Mix!! 

I  S  this  about  the  time  of  year  when  you  are  ter- 
rified that  your  Deer  Hunter  will  bring  something 
home?  Do  the  words  "deer  meat"  and  "venison"  re- 
mind you  of  rawhide  and  jerky? 
Forget  it! 

My  first  encounter  with  venison  found  me  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  old  stand-by  of  soaking  the 
meat  overnight  in  vinegar  (thank  heavens!).  It 
looked  sort  of  like  beef  steak.  The  butcher  had  even 
neatly  labeled  it  "steak".  So  I  sprinkled  it  with  meat 
tenderizer  (I  always  use  this  to  be  safe),  spread 
Kitchen  Bouquet  over  it,  and  broiled  it,  adding  suf- 
fient  butter  to  keep  it  moist.  It  was  superior  to 
many  T-Bone  steaks — tender  enough  for  a  small 
child  and  delicious!  So  began  the  love  story  of  my 
family  and  deer  meat.  We  actually  prefer  it  to  beef. 

The  quality  of  eating  in  the  case  of  most  game  begins  shortly 
after  the  kill.  Careful  field  preparation  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  fine  eating  and  complete  waste  of  the  game 
brought  home. 
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Since  that  enlightening  day,  we  have  considered 
venison  a  staple  and  serve  it  at  least  once  a  week, 
when  we  can  get  it. 

Venison  is  also  an  excellent  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, why  doesn't  somebody  invent  a  new  meat? 
Everyone  becomes  tired  of  the  standard  beef,  pork 
and  chicken  year  after  year.  It  is  the  answer  for 
added  variety  and  is  simple  to  fix  as  you  can  use 
your  favorite  beef  recipes  on  a  different  meat. 

The  success  of  your  venison  begins  in  the  field 
with  the  hunter.  The  deer  must  be  bled  within  half 
an  hour  (preferably  immediately)  of  the  kill  and 
then  brought  to  civilization.  It  cannot  be  dragged 
around  for  several  days  on  a  car  fender  to  show  all 
friends  and  relatives.  Give  "Deer  Slayer"  the  hide, 
head  and  feet,  then  run  with  the  rest  to  a  butcher. 
The  larger  the  rack  on  the  buck,  the  tougher  the 
meat.  Young  are  best  for  meat-hunters,  though, 
even  old  bucks  properly  used  can  be  tender. 

My  favorite  packaging  of  the  deer  is  in  four 
types.  Reserve  the  choice  cuts  of  steak  to  be  broil- 
ed, have  the  thighs  left  for  roasts  to  barbecue, 
round  steaks  cut  into  hunks  for  stew  and  the  rest 
ground  for  use  as  hamburger.  The  best  sausage  I 
have  eaten  is  a  combination  of  ground  venison  and 
pork.  It  is  not  greasy  and  will  hold  its  size  in  the 
frying  pan.  Have  your  butcher  fix  you  some  to  try. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  exceptional  flavor  and 
quality  of  this  combination. 

To  prepare  the  stew  meat,  treat  like  beef.  Boil 
until  tender  with  salt  and  crushed  red  pepper,  to 
suit  your  taste.  Don't  throw  away  that  broth — it 
makes  excellent  gravy  without  the  usual  grease 
from  beef.  You  may  use  your  favorite  recipe  to  bar- 
becue those  roasts.  Just  remember  that  venison 
is  lean  meat,  so  your  must  compensate  with  addi- 
tional butter  and  water.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
favorite  or  want  to  experiment  with  a  new  recipe, 
try: 

OVEN-BARBECUED  VENISON 
5  Lb.  Venison  Roast         3  Cups  Water 
1  medium  Clove  Garlic,    1  Cup  Catchup 
Minced  1  Can  (8  oz.)  Tomato 

1  Lb.  2-oz.  Bottle  com-  Sauce 
mercial  B-B-Q  Sauce      1  tsp.  Sugar 

2  medium  Onions,  1  Cup  Celery,  cut  in 
coarsely  chopped  fairly  large  pieces 

2  Green  Peppers,  cut  in    Dash  of  salt,  pepper  and 

fairly  large  pieces  red  pepper 

1/2  Cup  Bacon  Grease 

Season  roast  with  salt  and  pepper.  Brown  it  on  all 
sides  with  garlic  in  bacon  grease.  (Since  fat  on 
meat  varies,  drain  off  excess  grease,  if  necessary, 
leaving  about  four  tablespoons  in  pan).  Add  water, 
bring  to  boiling  point  and  cook,  covered,  in  oven 
pre-heated  to  325  degrees  Fahrenheit  about  three 
hours  or  until  done.  (Cooking  time  varies  consid- 
erably, depending  on  toughness  of  meat). 
Remove  roast  from  pan  and  cut  into  slices  about 
one-fourth  inch  thick.  Add  remaining  ingredients 
to  the  drippings,  mixing  well.  Cook,  covered,  about 
one  hour,  or  until  sauce  is  thickened,  in  325-degree 


oven.  Add  meat  slices  to  sauce,  and  continue  to 
cook  about  30  minutes. 

If  you  wish  to  make  dishes  especially  suited  to 
the  flavor  of  venison  try  these  three  fancy  recipes: 

WINE  MARINADE  FOR  VENISON 

IV2  Cups  Burgundy  or  IV2  tsp.  Ginger 

other  Red  Dinner  2  tsp.  Salt 

Wine  1/4  tsp.  Garlic  Powder 

V2  teas.  Pepper  1  Venison  Roast 

1  TBL.  Instant  Minced  V2  Cup  Current  Jelly 
Onion  (opt.) 

6  Strips  Bacon 

Combine  ingredients  except  venison,  bacon  and 
jelly.  Pour  wine  mixture  over  roast.  Cover  and 
marinate  in  refrigerator  overnight  or  longer  turn- 
ing several  times.  Drain  meat  well,  reserving  the 
marinade.  Arrange  strips  of  bacon  across  meat. 
Pour  one-half  cup  water  in  bottom  of  roasting  pan. 
Roast  meat  at  450  degrees  Fahrenheit  until  brown. 
Reduce  temperature  to  325  degrees;  pour  part  of 
marinade  over  meat.  Continue  roasting  until  meat 
reaches  desired  degree  of  doneness.  Baste  with  re- 
maining marinade  during  cooking  period.  Skim 
excess  fat  from  pan  juices.  Melt  currant  jelly  and 
blend  into  juices;  serve  as  gravy  with  meat. 

VENISON  MEAT  LOAF 

2  Lbs.  Ground  Venison    1  Lb.  Pork  Sausage 

2  Eggs  1/4  Cup  Bread  Crumbs 

1/4  Cup  Sweet  Pickle       1  small  Onion,  minced 

Relish  1/4  Cup  Catchup 

1/4  Cup  Prepared  Garlic  Salt,  Pepper,  to 

Mustard  taste 
1/4  Cup  Brown  Sugar 

Combine  meats,  eggs,  crumbs,  pickle  relish,  on- 
ion, garlic  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly.  Shape 
into  loaf.  Bake  in  oven  preheated  to  350  degrees 
about  one  and  one-half  hours  or  until  done. 

Meanwhile,  mix  mustard,  catchup  and  brown 
sugar  together  until  smooth.  Spread  this  mixture 
over  meat  during  last  15  minutes  cooking  time. 

VENISON  STEAK  OR  CHOPS  WITH  SAUSAGE 
FILLING 

2  Venison  Round  1  Lb.  Pork  Sausage 

Steaks  trimmed  and       3  Green  Onions,  chop- 
pounded  ped 

2  TBLS.  chopped  Pars-    1  can  (3  oz.)  Mush- 
ley  rooms 

2  TBLS.  Raw  Rice  1  Egg,  beaten 

Vz  to  1  Cup  Burgundy     Pepper  to  taste 
Wine 

Arrange  one  steak  in  bottom  of  greased  casserole 
( lV^-quart).  Combine  sausage,  mushrooms,  pars- 
ley, rice,  pepper  and  egg.  Spread  half  of  sausage 
mixture  over  steak  in  casserole.  Cover  with  second 
steak.  Spread  remaining  sausage  mixture  on  top. 
Add  wine. 

Cover  and  bake  at  300  degrees  three  hours  or 
until  meat  is  tender. 

Hope  your  hunting  season  will  be  one  of  enjoy- 
able eating  !  !  ^ 
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J  S  your  boat  or  some  part  of  it 
flowing  away?  No,  I  did  not  say 
floating.  Galvanic  corrosion  oc- 
curs when  an  electrical  current 
flows  between  dissimilar  metals 
which  are  immersed  in  sea 
water,  polluted  water  or  mineral- 
laden  water. 

Sea  water  is  almost  as  good 
an  electrolyte  as  the  sulfuric  acid 
used  in  a  battery.  And  a  battery 
is  essentially  what  is  formed 
when  that  expensive  lower  unit 
(made  of  aluminum,  steel,  etc.) 
is  lowered  into  the  briny. 

The  pitting  or  rusting  results 
as  the  refined  metals  on  your 
craft  revert  to  a  natural  state.  In 
rusting  of  steel,  as  an  example, 
iron  oxide  is  formed. 

Metals  are  arranged  in  a  stand- 
ard Electromotive  Force  Series 
according  to  their  electrical  ac- 
tivity. The  metals  at  the  top  of 
the  list  are  more  active  (called 
least  noble  or  base  metals).  If 
magnesium  (at  the  top  of  the 
list)  and  platinum  (at  the  bottom 
of  the  list)  were  immersed  in  an 
electrolyte,  the  magnesium  (call- 
ed the  anode)  would  gradually 
give  up  its  electrical  charge  and 
be  '"eaten  away,"  corrode.  The 
platinum,  called  the  cathode, 
would  be  protected. 

Common  corrosion,  of  course, 
can  take  place  in  air  alone, 
especially  damp,  salt-laden  air: 
an  example  of  this  would  be  rust- 
ing, tarnishing  or  corroding  of 
deck  hardware,  fastenings,  etc. 
Also  a  single  metal,  aluminum, 
for  example,  can  corrode  in  an 
electrolyte.  In  such  cases,  the 
current  flow  is  from  one  area  of 
the  metal  to  another,  different 
areas*  acting  as  the  anode  and 
cathode. 

Much  of  the  metal  in  your 
boat,  more  specifically  lower 
units,  is  some  form  of  steel  or 
aluminum.  You  guessed  it,  these 


are  at  the  "wrong"  end  of  the 
series.  Gold  and  silver,  at  the 
"right"  end  would  be  a  trifle 
heavy  and  expensive  to  use 
aboard  ship. 

Galvanic  corrosion  rate  will 
vary  greatly  depending  on  metals 
involved  and  types  of  water  in 
which  they  are  immersed. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  there 
are  effective  ways  of  controlling 
corrosion.  Since  our  problem  is 
basically  caused  by  an  electrical 
flow,  all  we  have  to  do  is  turn  it 
off. 

It  is  not  always  that  simple. 
But  there  are  three  basic  ways. 

First,  the  current  can  be  re- 
duced by  selecting  metals  that 
are  more  noble.  For  below  water- 
line  use,  copper,  certain  bronzes, 
and  monel  are  good.  Brass  is  all 
but  useless.  Actually  bronze  pro- 
pellers are  not  recommended  for 
salt  water  use  because  of  the 
close  proximity  to  the  aluminum 
lower  unit. 

You  have  little  to  do  with  what 
goes  into  that  outboard  lower 
unit  or  other  manufactured  com- 
ponents. But  this  is  where  an- 
other control  comes  in.  It  is  call- 
ed insulating.  The  most  obvious 
method  is  by  use  of  an  appropri- 
ate paint.  There  are  a  number  of 
plastic  sprays  on  the  marine  mar- 
ket now  that  are  effective.  Some 
accessory  propellers,  for  example, 
are  teflon  coated.  However,  if 
any  coating  breaks  down  in  small 
areas,  these  areas  get  the  full 
brunt  of  the  corrosion  attack. 

Finally  there  is  the  control 
which  blocks  corrosion  currents. 
The  idea  is  to  set  up  a  counter 
current  that  will  flow  to  the 


metal  needing  protection.  One 
commonly  used  method  is  to  at- 
tach a  least  noble  metal  unit,  an 
anode.  Often  called  a  sacrificial 
plate,  it  is  attached  below  the 
water  line  on  the  hull,  on  a  pro- 
peller shaft  or  serves  as  a  lower 
unit  trim  tab. 

Also  to  work  properly,  the 
anode  must  be  in  contact  directly 
or  indirectly  with  that  part  be- 
ing protected.  A  lower  unit  trim 
tab  would  be  in  direct  contact. 
A  hull  fastened  anode  is  put  into 
contact  by  a  cable.  The  cable,  at- 
tached to  the  plate  by  a  bolt  thru 
the  hull,  is  then  attached  direct- 
ly to  the  motor  ground  or  a  nega- 
tive battery  terminal.  Never 
paint  this  sacrificial  metal! 

A  more  sophisticated  and  ex- 
pensive system  of  interrupting 
current  flow  is  achieved  by  in- 
ducing a  low  voltage  current 
through  an  anode  into  the  water. 
Current  is  derived  from  the 
craft's  electrical  system  and  is 
of  low  drain.  In  this  system  all 
components  last  indefinitely  and 
theoretically  nothing  corrodes, 
certainly  not  the  parts  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

Is  your  boat  flowing  away? 
Rember  if  all  conditions  are  right 
for  corrosion,  it  will  take  more 
than  paint.  A  few  dollars  for  a 
sacrificial  zinc  plate  may  save  a 
lot  of  grief.  Or  you  may  wish  to 
have  installed  the  system  men- 
tioned above. 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  the 
science  of  corrosion.  But  if  noth- 
ing more,  perhaps  our  small  talk 
about  your  boat's  parts  "flowing" 
away  will  give  cause  for  close  in- 
spection and  a  trip  to  your 
marine  dealer.  ± 


This  relatively  inexpensive  zinc  anode  kit  (sacrificial  plate)  will  give 
adequate  protection  against  corrosion.  The  "waffle"  effect  offers  more 
surface  to  be  acted  upon.  Never  paint  such  a  unit. 

PHOTO  BY  JOHN   R.    PARKER,  JR. 
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Public  Hearings  Scheduled 

To  give  fresh  water  anglers  a  voice  in  establishing  the  1970  inland  fishing 
regulations  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  scheduled  three  public 
hearings  for  early  October;  Following  are  dates,  places,  and  times  of  the 
hearings : 

October  5,  1970        Asheville  Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 

October  7,  1970        Salisbury  Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 

October  9,  1970        Washington  Agri.  Aud.  7:30  p.m. 

Proposed  changes  were  considered  by  the  Commission  at  a  meeting  in  Raleigh 
September  21.  Official  regulations  will  be  established  October  26. 

Wildlife  Artists  Take  Note 

Wildlife  artists  living  in  North  Carolina  will  have  a  chance  to  display 
and/or  sell  their  works  December  18-19-20  at  an  exhibit  and  sale  sponsored  by 
the  Wake  County  Wildlife  and  Sportsmen's  Club.  Artists  and  photographers 
interested  should  contact  G.  Michael  Smith,  1716  Nottingham  Road,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  27607  for  details. 

Boone  and  Crockett  Club 

If  you  are  interested  in  recording  an  unusually  large  big  game  trophy, 
official  scoring  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club, 
Records  of  North  American  Big  Game  Committee,  c/o  Carnegie  Museum,  4400  Forbes 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 

Retriever  Trial  Scheduled 

The  East  Carolina  Retriever  Club  will  hold  an  AKC-sanctioned  retriever 
trial  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet  on  Saturday,  October  31.  Starting  time  is  8  A.M. 
Headquarters  for  the  event  will  be  the  Mattamuskeet  Lodge.  Open,  derby,  and 
puppy  stakes  will  be  run.  Entry  fee,  $7.50  per  dog.  For  further  information 
contact  Dr.  Charles  H.  Moore,  Sec-Treas.,  Martinsborough  Rd. ,  Greenville, 
N.  C.  27834. 

Wildlife  on  T_;_  Vj. 

Are  you  watching  the  new  "Wildlife  in  North  Carolina"  TV  series?  Check 
the  following  stations  for  air  time  in  your  locality:  WFMY-TV,  Greensboro  ; 
WITN-TV,  Washington;  WCCB-TV,  Charlotte  ;  WUNC-TV  network,  and  WFBC-TV, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 


NORTH 
CARO  LINA 
WILDLIFE 
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Better  Days  For  Fishing  Creek 


Fi 


ISHING  Creek  is  expected  to 
do  a  better  job  of  living  up  to  its 
name  when  a  current  project  to 
clean  out  the  stream  is  completed. 

A  State  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission crew  started  "snagging" 
the  creek  in  late  May  working  from 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  upstream. 
And  when  the  job  is  over,  trees, 
stumps,  and  other  blockage  will  be 
cleared  out  in  an  eight-foot  swath 
up  the  main  channel  of  the  creek. 

According  to  Buddy  Phillips  of 
Ayden,  who  is  overseeing  the  Wild- 
life Commission  project,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  work  on  Fishing  Creek 
is  to  make  the  stream  more  fish- 
able,  particularly  by  boat.  Snagging 
the  creek  free  of  material  that  has 


it  clogged  will  make  the  stream 
more  suitable  for  boat  fishing  than 
it  has  been  in  many  years. 

"The  stream  was  definitely  block- 
ed by  stumps,  fallen  trees,  large 
limbs  and  other  things,"  Phillips 
says.  "In  many  places  it  is  so  badly 
plugged  up  It's  impossible  for  a 
boat  to  get  through." 

Clearing  out  these  obstructions 
in  the  main  channel  and  removing 
some  sand  bars,  Phillips  states,  will 
open  up  the  stream  to  fishermen  in 
small  boats,  and  should  also  help 
flood  control  to  some  extent,  since 
the  stream  flow  will  be  improved. 

Making  the  stream  more  suitable 
for  boating,  fishing  is  the  prime 
purpose,  however.  "We  are  opening 


by  Bob  Williams 

up  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but  we 
aren't  removing  everything,"  Phil- 
lips explained.  "The  food  habitat 
and  cover  for  the  fish  is  not  being 
endangered." 

Just  how  good  the  fishing  may 
be  when  the  project  is  completed 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Fishing  Creek 
was  noted  long  ago  as  fine  fishing 
grounds,  but  many  anglers  now  say 
its  been  years  since  the  creek  pro- 
vided good  fishing.  Others  say  the 
fish  are  there,  and  that  with  the 
stream  cleared  out  the  creek  will 
produce  excellent  results  from  float 
fishing. 

Fishing  Creek  forms  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Nash  and  Halifax 
counties,  snaking  its  way  down  into 
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Buddy  Phillips  (above),  who  is  overseeing  the  Fishing  Creek 
Project,  examines  a  large  tree  and  some  stumps  which  the 
crew  pulled  from  the  creek.  Below,  Charles  Fullwood,  Chief  of 
the  Motorboats  and  Water  Safety  Division,  surveys  the  next 
objective  upstream. 


Jack  and  David  Henderson,  members  of  the 
crew,  use  the  boat  and  winch  cable  to  attack 
another  log  in  the  channel.  Boat  travel  was 
practically  impossible  before  the  project  began. 


Edgecombe  County  where  it  empties 
into  Tar  River  about  four  miles  be- 
low Tarboro.  That's  where  the  snag- 
ging project  started  at  the  mouth 
and  there  are  about  50  twisting 
miles  of  water  to  be  covered  before 
the  work  ends  at  State  Road  1222, 
near  Bellamy's  Dam  in  Halifax 
County. 

The  work  is  being  done  by  a 
Wildlife  Commission  crew  of  three 
men,  crew  chief,  Roy  Lanier,  Jack 
Henderson  from  Chinquapin.  Their 
equipment  consists  of  a  14-foot 
fiberglass  boat  with  20  horsepower 
motor,  winch,  block  and  tackle, 
chain  saw  and  other  tools. 

They  work  both  from  the  boat 
and  from  the  banks,  and  often  have 


to  wade  waist  deep  into  the  water. 
Large  and  heavy  obstructions  are 
removed  by  connecting  the  winch 
to  the  chain  saw,  fastening  the 
block  and  tackle  to  a  tree  on  the 
bank  and  dragging  out  the  log  or 
stump.  It's  slow,  hard  work. 

"Landowners  along  the  creek 
have  been  very  cooperative,"  Phil- 
lips points  out.  "They  know  that 
what  we  are  doing  will  benefit  them. 
They  are  glad  to  help  by  letting  us 
use  their  landings,  and  opening 
their  gates  for  us." 

Phillips  says  he  doesn't  know 
about  the  fish  population  of  Fishing 
Creek,  but  he  can  already  attest  to 
the  abundance  of  snakes.  "I  think 
there's  one  on  every  branch,"  he 


said.  "But  most  of  them  are  non- 
poisonous  water  snakes.  In  fact,  I 
haven't  seen  a  poisonous  snake 
yet." 

Phillips  emphasizes  that  this  proj- 
ect is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
current  controversy  over  whether  a 
proposed  dam  and  reservoir  should 
be  built  in  the  White  Oak  area  of 
Fishing  Creek,  or  whether  the 
stream  should  be  left  as  a  natural 
creek. 

"The  dam  they  are  talking  about 
would  be  years  away,"  Phillips  says. 
"What  we  are  doing  is  something 
that  needs  to  be  done  now,  regard- 
less of  whether  there  is  going  to  be 
a  dam  in  the  future." 

Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
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Rare  Occasion  For  Kings 


John  R.  Parker,  Jr. 

Boating  Editor 


Sunrise  over  Cape  Lookout  greets  the  fleet  as  the  boats 
cross  the  Cape  shoals  headed  for  the  fishing  grounds. 
Below,  Bill  Casey  takes  the  helm  on  the  easterly  run; 
J.  R.  Parker,  Sr.,  discusses  the  prospects  for  the  day. 
Soon,  lines  were  prepared  including  this  deep  diving 
planer  used  on  a  hand  line.  Smaller  models  can  be  used 
on  standard  rods  for  deep  fishing. 


is  truly  a  rare  occasion  when  this  writer  selects  a 
rod  and  reel  as  necessary  equipment  on  the  opening 
Saturday  of  duck  season.  But  then,  November  22, 
1969,  was  a  rare  day,  a  perfect  day  for  offshore  fish- 
ing— winds,  light  and  variable;  temperature,  just  chilly; 
sky,  crystal  clear. 

It  is  also  quite  rare,  relatively  speaking,  if  you  know 
a  man  who  has  a  40-foot  sportsfisherman,  who  knows 
where  and  how  to  fish  for  King  mackerel,  and  who 
simply  wants  to  take  you  fishing.  Such  a  man  for  our 
rare  day  was  Bill  Casey,  past  Commander  District  27, 
U.  S.  Power  Squadrons,  and  past  Commander  of  the 
Kinston  Squadron  of  the  USPS.  "Capf  Bill,"  a  contrac- 
tor from  Kinston,  and  his  good  boat  the  Will-O-Wisp, 
were  featured  on  one  of  the  first  "Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina"  television  shows  three  years  ago.  The  Kings 
were  good  to  us  that  day  also. 

A  number  of  years  back,  Bill  decided  he  wanted  a 
boat  that  he  and  his  family  could  walk  about  in,  some- 
thing comfortable.  He  started  with  a  Harker's  Island 
hull  and  from  there  built  a  fully-equipped  diesel  power- 
ed sportsfisherman  family  cruiser. 

It  was  on  the  Will-O-Wisp  that  yours  truly,  the  senior 
member  of  the  Parker  clan  who  resides  in  Kinston, 
friends — Jim  Wilder  of  Raleigh,  and  Chuck  Benton  of 
Fayetteville,  spent  our  rare  day  in  November.  And 
around  our  house  broiled  mackerel  steaks  were  still 
tasting  good  this  past  July. 

Of  those  who  cater  charter  fishing  or  own  boats,  a 
larger  number  feel  that  offshore  means  just  one  thing 
— fall  Kings.  In  the  weeks  ahead,  many  a  boat  will  slip 
its  moorings  at  5-6  A.M.  and  head  for  the  "mackerel 
grounds"  and  many  a  Carolina  sportsman  will  be  seek- 
ing his  rare  day  with  the  King  macks. 


The  wire  line  (insert)  takes  the  spoon  or  rigged  bait  deep  for 
the  cruising  fish.  Reeling  in  a  big  king  gets  to  be  a  strenuous 
job,  even  with  the  substantial  tackle  used  in  trolling. 
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Sharp  gaff  accuracy  is  required  to  boat  the  thrashing 
king  before  he  dives  into  the  turning  prop.  Below,  the 
author's  hand  automatically  goes  up  to  guard  against 
the  flying  blood  droplets  from  the  still  lively  king. 
Quilted  jacket  helped  turn  the  chill  autumn  breezes. 


Miles  east  of  Cape  Lookout  (top)  some  35  boats  (primarily  from  Morehead 
City,  Beaufort,  and  Harker's  Island)  circle  a  fish  buoy  placed  there 
earlier  by  a  boat  finding  the  school.  All  skippers  keep  a  close  watch  for 
other  boats  and  lines.  Above  left  is  the  business  end  of  a  king  mackerel. 
Need  any  more  reasons  why  gloves  are  needed  when  handling  these  crit- 
ters? This  tough  albacore  fell  for  a  deeply  trolled  spoon.  Table  quality 
is  considered  far  inferior  to  the  king  mackerel. 

Time  to  tally  up  the  catch.  How  many  fall  kings  can  you  expect  to  boat 
on  an  outing?  Well,  on  a  really  good  day,  it  is  likely  to  be  "How  many 
do  you  want?"  They  make  mighty  fine  eating  and  are  easily  dressed.  But 
take  only  what  you  can  use  and  don't  waste  any  even  though  on  those 
rare  days  they  seem  endless  and  inexhaustible. 
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By  Steve  Price 

Clemmons,  N.  C. 
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!T  seemed  suddenly  as  if  the 
sky  had  resolved  itself  into  birds. 

From  my  position  on  the  star- 
board side  of  Captain  Joe  Bailey's 
boat,  birds  were  all  I  could  see — 
literally  hundreds  of  egrets,  her- 
ons, gulls  and  ibises  taking 
startled  flight  as  we  approached 
their  nesting  grounds  that  cool 
October  morning. 

This  was  Starvation  Island,  a 
30-acre  collection  of  mud,  broom- 
sedge,  scrub  cedar  and  seashells 
located  in  the  Inland  Waterway 
a  mile  north  of  Morehead  City. 
Don't  look  for  it  on  any  maps, 
because  it  isn't  on  any.  To  many 
Morehead  citizens  this  isn't  even 
known  as  Starvation  Island. 
Some  call  it  Llewellyn  Island, 
and  others  know  it  as  Phillips 
Island.  This  last  may  be  more 


appropriate,  for  the  land  is  own- 
ed by  three  brothers,  Jasper,  Or- 
landah  and  Llewellyn  Phillips, 
all  of  Morehead  City. 

They  operated  a  menhaden 
factory  on  the  island  for  22  years, 
producing  oil  and  fertilizer  from 
the  herring-like  fish  that  are 
caught  near  Morehead  for  a  short 
time  each  year.  The  factory 
burned  about  1958  and  the  birds, 
who  had  always  been  on  the  is- 
land, took  over.  Some  spend  the 
entire  winter  on  the  island,  but 
the  majority  use  it  as  a  resting 
point  on  a  trip  further  south. 

Several  hundred  were  resting 
there  when  Captain  Bailey  de- 
posited me  on  its  shell-covered 
shore  to  spend  a  day  photograph- 
ing the  birds.  At  once  I  spotted 
some. 


It  was  a  group  of  12  young 
egrets  wading  along  the  water's 
edge.  As  my  camera  started 
clicking,  one  of  the  birds  sudden- 
ly saw  me  and  screamed  an 
alarm  that  sent  the  remaining 
egrets  into  the  air  and  streaking 
toward  Morehead. 

But  seconds  later  the  birds 
turned  and  began  circling  over- 
head. Back  and  forth  they  flew, 
gracefully  banking  against  a 
stiff  wind,  with  their  long  slender 
necks  bent  in  a  sliding  S-curve. 

They  finally  landed  on  the 
north  end  of  the  island  and  I 
began  moving  toward  them.  Her- 
ring-gulls floated  lazily  over  the 
water,  and  small  red-winged 
blackbirds  darted  from  tree  to 
bush  and  back  again  as  I  moved 
forward.  Looking  back  along  the 
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Least  sandpipers  (top)  walk  along  the 
mud  bank.  They  showed  little  fear  of 
the  photographer  as  he  crawled  slowly 
toward  them.  But  many  of  the  birds, 
even  though  they  were  seldom  visited 
by  anyone,  displayed  caution  and  often 
took  wing  when  disturbed.  This  Ameri- 
can egret  is  hunting  for  fish  and  frogs 
along  the  marsh. 


beach,  I  saw  a  great  white  Amer- 
ican egret  carefully  examining 
my  raincoat  with  his  bill. 

j  turned  and  started  crawling 
through  the  mud  toward  him.  I 
stopped  every  few  steps,  oozing 
gradually  into  the  muck  each 
time  I  did,  but  steadily  getting 
closer  to  the  big  bird.  Through 
my  binoculars  I  could  see  his 
white  head  just  visible  over  the 
brush. 

I  moved  again,  then  stopped. 
I  had  nearly  crawled  over  six 
least  sandpipers  feeding  along 
the  mud  bank.  They  acted  as  if 
they  had  never  seen  a  man  be- 
fore, and  showed  absolutely  no 
fear. 

The  egret  was  gone  by  the 
time  I  reached  my  raincoat,  so 
I  stopped  and  began  making 
some  notes  in  a  small  notebook 
I  carried.  I  was  interrupted  by  a 
low  squawk. 

Turning  slowly  and  reaching 
for  my  camera  at  the  same  time, 
I  saw  a  little  blue  heron  stand- 
ing on  the  shells  not  20  yards 
away. 

We  looked  each  other  over  for 
a  few  seconds  and  I  noted  the 
bird's  dark  bill  and  white  breast 
that  told  me  he  was  still  chang- 
ing into  his  mature  colors.  Soon 
he  would  be  dark  blue. 

Satisfied  with  this  view  of  me, 
the  bird  hopped  over  and  landed 
a  few  yards  behind  me.  Again  we 
surveyed  each  other.  Tiring  then 
of  this  new  angle,  the  bird  climb- 


ed gracefully  and  headed  toward 
the  mainland. 

Captain  Bailey  picked  me  up 
a  short  while  later  and  I  was  able 
to  talk  to  Llewellyn  Phillips  by 
telephone.  I  asked  him  if  he  and 
his  brothers  would  be  interested 
in  turning  their  island  into  a 
public  refuge  for  the  wild  birds. 

"I'd  like  to,"  he  said,  "but  my 
brothers  and  I  hope  eventually 
to  develope  the  island  and  sell  it 
for  vacation  lots.  We've  been  of- 
fered $150,000  for  the  land,  but 
refused  to  sell." 

Turning  the  island  into  a 
refuge  would  present  its  prob- 
lems, Phillips  pointed  out.  The 
island  is  accessible  only  by  boat, 
and  no  ranger  or  warden  could 
stay  there  all  the  time.  Poachers 
are  already  using  the  island. 

"All  the  birds  will  eventually 
have  to  go,  I'm  afraid,"  he  con- 
cluded, "because  we  can't  hold 
back  progress  for  them." 

It  is  somewhat  strange  Starva- 
tion Island  has  never  been  no- 
ticed by  state  conservationists.  It 
is  within  easy  reach  of  thousands 
of  interested  bird  watchers,  and 
the  birds  themselves  don't  really 
mind  visitors,  as  I  discovered 
during  my  visit  there.  This 
would  make  an  excellent  wildlife 
refuge. 

For  the  time  being,  however, 
any  progress  at  Starvation  Island 
is  standing  still.  Until  it  moves 
forward  again  —  either  in  the 
form  of  vacation  lots  or  a  public 
wildlife  refuge  —  the  island  will 
remain  for  birds  only.  ^ 
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Worth 
Recording 

by  J.  R.  Parker,  Jr. 

Boating  Editor 


This  hunter  has  hunted  a  few  more  years 
than  his  stamp  collection  reveals.  However, 
many  hunters  have  the  entire  series  dating 
back  to  1934.  After  the  season,  the  stamps 
can  be  steamed  off  your  license  and  stored 
in  a  slide  holder. 


It's  always  interesting  to  bag  a 
banded  duck.  Bands  and  informa- 
tion on  the  bird  received  from  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are 
kept  in  a  loose-leaf  plastic  35mm 
slide  holder  (available  from  photo- 
graphic supply  dealers). 


IS  there  any 
duck  hunting 


practical  or  lasting  value  to  keeping  a 
log?  I  think  there  is.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  you  have  at  the  flip  of  a  few  pages — dates, 
weather  conditions,  blind  locations,  etc.,  of  your  most 
successful  hunts.  By  careful  selection,  you  can  cull  the 
least  productive  spots.  Soon  you  will  be  hunting  those 
places  that  should  produce  most  of  the  time,  hope- 
fully. If  you  keep  a  season  tally  sheet,  next  season's 
hunting  can  be  budgeted  and  planned.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  other  information  that  you  may 
wish  to  record. 


What  about  the  "non-practical"  side  of  the  log  book? 
Well,  I  for  one,  have  spent  many  contented  hours  re- 
cording the  hunts.  And  I  have  spent  as  much  or  more 
time  re-living  via  the  log  book  the  companionship,  the 
unusual  behavior  of  the  birds,  and  too,  the  tough 
breaks. 

If  waterfowling  is  your  chosen  way  to  commune  with 
nature,  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  each  trip  is  worth 
recording.  And  when  the  body  finally  refuses  to  brave 
the  elements,  your  "good  ole  days"  can  be  re-lived 
before  a  flickering  fire. 


For  record  keeping  I  personalized 
and  revised  a  page  from  "Duck  De- 
coys" by  Ralph  CoykendalL  A  good 
grade  of  paper  and  felt  tip  pen  are 
used.  A  local  print  shop  or  a  friend 
with  a  duplicator  can  print  log 
sheets  to  your  specifications. 


"'Co 


8*. 


GOOSE  GREET  REFUGE 


Most  any  type  of  note  book  will 
serve  but  this  handsome  leather 
loose-leaf  binder  will  last  indefi- 
nitely and  can  be  proudly  displayed. 
Gold  leaf  lettering  can  be  done  by 
many  print  shops. 
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Various  agencies,  individuals, 
periodicals,  and  news  media  have 
used  just  about  every  tactic  in 
the  book  (and  then  some)  to  get 
people  at  least  concerned,  and 
hopefully  down-right  angry 
enough  to  take  action,  about  our 
environmental  plight.  One  of  the 
latest  is  an  article  entitled  "The 
First  Victims"  appearing  in  the 
August  issue  of  GOOD  HOUSE- 
KEEPING magazine. 

It's  difficult,  when  dealing  with 
a  subject  such  as  this,  not  to  ap- 
pear "sensational,"  and  overdra- 
matic.  But  our  environmental 
mess  is  so  bad  and  so  dire  that 
the  truth  is  far  more  chilling 
than  any  fiction  that  could  be 
conjured  up.  Habitat  for  fish  and 
game  is  actually  but  a  part  of  the 
total  picture,  only  a  fraction  of 
that  which  is  slipping  from  our 
grasp  at  this  very  moment.  Ani- 
mal diseases,  habitat  destruction, 
fish  kills,  and  the  like  have  been 
happening  here  and  elsewhere 
for  generations.  Some  wildlife 
species  have  long  since  disap- 
peared from  the  American  and 
world  scene. 

Conservation  agencies  and 
groups  have  by  and  large  gone 
unheeded  until  the  fairly  recent 
upswing  in  the  current  environ- 
mental kick.  Now  with  just  about 
everybody  jumping  on  the  verbal 
bandwagon,  the  "new"  leaders 
have  all  but  decided  that  the 
hunters  and  fishermen  are  in  fact 
to  be  herded  into  the  same  pens 
as  the  polluters  and  the  other 
assorted  habitat  desecraters.  This 
strange  quirk  finds  the  drivers 
of  the  current  bandwagon  boot- 
ing their  greatest  allies — the 
hunters  and  fishermen — off. 

Obviously,  the  present  stagger- 


ing situation  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  saving  of  streams,  forests, 
grasslands,  and  other  wildlife- 
producing  areas,  as  important  as 
these  are.  It  is  not  an  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  the  very  survi- 
val of  mankind  is  at  stake. 

New  pollutants  of  air,  soil,  and 
water  are  being  pointed  out 
almost  weekly.  One  of  the  most 
recent  is  mercury.  Studies  in 
neighboring  states  have  revealed 
high  concentrations  of  this  dead- 
ly substance  in  the  flesh  of  fish, 
some  to  the  extent  that  entire 
lakes  have  been  closed  to  com- 
mercial and  sport  fishing.  How 
much  mercury  are  you  carrying 
around  in  your  system?  When 
will  this  reach  a  toxic  level? 
What  about  the  fish  and  other 
wildlife  of  North  Carolina?  We 
begin  to  wonder  just  what  is 
next  on  this  road  to  self-destruc- 
tion. 

The  story  goes  that  an  ecolo- 
gist  was  addressing  a  group  of 
coastal  developers  and  made  the 
statement,  'Why,  do  you  gentle- 
men realize  that  in  55  years  we 
won't  have  any  usable  water,  no 
breatheable  air,  and  practically 
no  living  vegetation  in  this 
area?"  One  startled  developer 
came  roaring  to  his  feet  and 
blurted,  "What  did  you  say?" 
The  speaker  repeated  his  dire 
prediction  about  the  situation  55 
years  hence.  "Whew!"  the  red- 
faced  land  developer  sighed,  "I 
thought  you  said  five  years!" 

Thank-you  Note 

Dear  Sir: 

I've  been  a  naturalist  all  of  my  life. 
Botany  and  Ornithology  have  been 
prime  interests  and  now  with  my 
college  classes  at  St.  Vincent  in  La- 


trobe,  Penna.,  conservation  and  ecol- 
ogy rate  high.  However,  over  the 
caterpillar  larvae  of  the  Royal  Wal- 
nut moth  (hickory  horn  devil)  I  met 
Miss  Anita  Culp  (several  years  my 
junior)  of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  we  dis- 
cussed the  caterpillar  and  as  a  result 
became  friends.  As  a  gesture  in  good 
nature  and  good  in  nature,  she  sent 
me  your  magazine.  I  enjoy  it  very 
much,  read  it  thoroughly  and  use 
parts  in  my  classes  and  in  the 
Botanical  Society  of  which  I  am 
president.  I  would  like  to  thank  her 
and  you, 

Sincerely, 
William  Paxton 
Latrobe,  Penna. 

The  Good  Earth 

Dear  Sir: 

Just  finished  reading  the  article 
on  Lake  Mattamuskeet  by  Mary  P. 
Ward.  If  this  soil  is  as  rich  as  they 
claim  it  is,  why  not  take  loaders  and 
trucks  and  move  it  to  higher  ground 
and  use  it  for  fertilizer? 

Sincerely, 
Claude  Hyde 
Robbinsville 

Are  We  Living  by  the  "Rules"? 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  light  of  the  unrest  between 
factions,  between  neighbors,  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  in  view  of  the 
general  condition  of  things  in  the 
world  today  of  which  we  are  all 
aware,  I  submit  the  following  for 
your  readers.  In  May  of  1919  in 
Germany  the  Allied  Forces  found 
amongst  other  papers  a  copy  of 
"Communist  Rules  for  Revolutions." 
Now  over  50  years  after  these  were 
made  public  let's  take  a  look  at  them. 

•  Corrupt  the  Young:  get  them 
away  from  Religion.  Get  them  in- 
terested in  sex.  Make  them  super- 
ficial; destroy  their  ruggedness. 

•  Get  people's  minds  off  their  gov- 
ernment by  focusing  their  attention 
on  athletics,  sexy  books,  and  plays 
and  other  trivialities. 

•  Divide  the  people  into  hostile 
groups  by  constantly  harping  on 
controversial  matters  of  no  import- 
ance. 

•  Destroy  the  people's  faith  in 
their  natural  leaders  by  holding  the 
latter  up  to  contempt,  ridicule  and 
disgrace. 

•  Always  preach  true  democracy, 
but  seize  power  as  fast  and  as  ruth- 
lessly as  possible. 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Allen  Ray  Elks 

Wildlife  Protector  Allen  Ray 
Elks  is  stationed  at  Lewiston, 
Bertie  County.  He  was  born  in 
Chocowinity,  North  Carolina, 
December  16,  1942.  He  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Elks 
of  Chocowinity,  North  Carolina 


•  By  encouraging  government  ex- 
travagance, destroy  its  credit,  pro- 
duce fear  of  inflation  with  rising 
prices  and  general  discontent. 

•  Incite  unnecessary  strikes  in 
vital  industries,  encourage  civil  dis- 
orders and  foster  a  lenient  and  soft 
attitude  on  the  part  of  government 
towards  such  disorders. 

•  By  specious  argument  cause  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  moral  virtues, 
honesty,  sobriety,  self-restraint,  faith 
in  the  pledged  word,  ruggedness. 

•  Cause  the  Registration  of  All 
firearms  on  some  pretext,  with  a 
view  to  confiscating  them  and  leav- 
ing the  population  helpless. 

Some  list  for  adoption  in  1919! 
Look  at  things  today — how  many  of 
these  rules  are  being  carried  out  in 
this  nation  today  with  everyone 
agreeing  THIS  IS  THE  WAY.  How 
simple  it  is  to  undermine  a  club,  a 
business,  a  legislature,  a  Congress,  a 
country!  Think  it  over,  most  of  the 
population  was  not  even  born  yet 
when  these  rules  were  written  but 
they  do  apply  today.  It's  your  world: 
welcome  to  it? 

Ken  Lehman,  Willingboro,  N.  J. 
(Camden,  N.  J.  Courier) 


and  is  a  graduate  of  Chocowinity 
High  School. 

Ray  completed  the  Pre-service 
School  for  Wildlife  Protectors  at 
the  Institute  of  Government  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  July  of  1967.  He 
was  employed  by  the  Commission 
on  July  1,  1967  as  a  Wildlife 
Protector  Trainee,  and  stationed 
at  Mount  Gilead,  Montgomery 
County.  On  November  1,  1967,  he 
was  appointed  Wildlife  Protector 
and  transferred  to  Lewiston.  Ray 
has  attended  four  in-service 
schools  and  serves  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  Pursuit  Driving  and  De- 
fensive Tactics. 

Mr.  Elks  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  o  f 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 
Law  Enforcement  Section  and 
the  Bertie  County  Peace  Officers 
Association.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Carol  Jones  of  Chocowini- 
ty, North  Carolina,  and  they 
have  a  daughter  Susan,  age  4. 
The  Elks  are  members  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Lewiston. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  AUGUST  1970 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    6,277 

Total  prosecutions    797 

Total  convictions    782 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  6 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  9 
Total  cases  dismissed  ....  0 
Total  fines  collected  .  .. $2,006.80 
Total  costs  collected  .    .  $9,825.40 

BOATING 

Persons   checked    6.277 

Total  prosecutions    420 

Total  convictions    398 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  7 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  10 
Total  cases  dismissed  ....  5 

Total  fines  collected   $1,032.00 

Total  costs  collected     ...  $5,092.00 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees 
are  paid  into  the  school  funds  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel. 


^         AUTUMN'S  DAWN 

Ah^^ature,  with  her  majesty's  grace 
Gives  forth  beauty  rare  for  our  embrace; 
Bright  warm  days  change  to  cool  and  misty, 
Harvest  draws  near  and  frost  is  wispy. 

Morning  Glory  blooms  heavenly  blue 
Awaken  early  and  sip  the  dew; 
While  Moonvines  close  their  sleepy  eyes 
For  a  spell  of  rest  while  daylight  flies. 

The  brooklet  hums  a  nostalgic  tune, 
A  bluish  hue  encircles  the  moon; 
A  cloak  of  color  hangs  all  around, 
The  sea  in  turbulence  doth  abound. 

Autumnal  rain,  like  a  requiem, 
Alters  not  her  more  exalted  hymn; 
Wise  men  ponder  change  of  the  Seasons, 
But  leave  the  deed  to  Nature's  reasons. 

— Josephine  M.  Upchurch 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Wildlife  at  the  Fair 

What's  the  best  way  to  let  your 
youngster  take  a  close  look  at  a 
raccoon? 

Here's  one  way.  Try  the  new  cir- 
cular enclosure  the  Wildlife  Re- 
source Commission  will  have  at  its 
State  Fair  exhibit  this  year. 

And  that's  just  the  beginning. 

The  entire  exhibit  will  move  into 
bigger  quarters  at  a  new  location, 
and  a  wider  variety  of  native  wild- 
life will  be  shown  than  ever  before. 

There'll  be  new  aquaria  for  show- 
ing fresh-water  fish,  new  enclosures 
for  water  fowl,  a  new  area  for  the 
American  alligator,  and  a  new  en- 
closure for  the  fawns  complete  with 
a  watering  hole. 

Darrell  E.  Louder,  the  Commis- 
sion's man-in-charge  of  the  fair  ex- 
hibit, also  promises  a  hawk  and  an 
owl.  But  he  won't  commit  himself 
as  to  what  kind. 

"That  depends  on  what  we're 
able  to  capture,"  he  says.  "Prob- 
ably we'll  have  a  great  horned  owl, 
and  we  hope  to  have  a  hawk  of 
some  kind." 

Louder  has  been  working  on  the 
exhibit  since  June. 

Plans  call  for  four  new  300-gal- 
lon  aquaria,  in  which  catfish,  red- 
breast sunfish,  largemouth  bass  and 
muskie  will  be  shown. 

The  new  waterfowl  exhibit  will 
include  mallards,  Canada  geese 
and  wood  ducks. 

Wildlife  favorites  of  fairgoers  in 
years  past  will  be  back:  black  bear, 
red  fox,  gray  fox,  bobcat,  opossum, 
groundhog,  black  vulture  and  squir- 
rel. 

The  new  location  of  the  exhibit 
will  be  just  west  of  the  fourth  turn 


PHOTO  BY   LUTHER  PARTIN 


Ricky  the  Raccoon  will  be  at  the  Fair  in  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's exhibit  and  much  of  the  time  he  will  be  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  his  little  keeper,  Sandra  Sue  Louder  shown 
here  shaking:  hands  with  Ricky.  We'll  be  looking-  for  you. 


of  the  grandstand  racetrack,  adja- 
cent to  the  children's  barnyard. 

The  wildlife  exhibit,  one  of  the 
most  popular  free  shows  ever  pre- 
sented at  the  fair,  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  since  it  was  in- 
troduced in  1965.  Last  year  over 
250,000  persons  filed  through  the 
crowded  tent. 


The  new  facility  will  be  consider- 
ably expanded,  says  Louder.  It  will 
be  spaciously  arranged  to  accom- 
modate more  people  comfortably. 

The  1970  State  Fair  will  run  nine 
days,  October  16-24. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion exhibit  will  be  open  daily.  Ad- 
mission will  be  free. 
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The  woodcock  is  sort  of  a  strange  bird  in  many  ways. 
His  barrel-shaped  body,  saucer  eyes,  long  flexible 
bill  ...  all  make  his  appearance  anything  but  that 
of  a  game  bird.  The  open  season  on  this  migratory 
bird  is  December  11,  through  February  13,  with  a 
daily  bag  limit  of  5. 
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HE  was  a  lithesome,  fragile-looking  wisp  of 
a  pointer  whose  blue-black  ticking  hinted  of  Rip- 
Rap  stock,  although  this  genealogy  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  difficult  to  trace  up  a  family  tree  with 
branches  that  weren't  saturated  with  blue-bloods. 
Her  field  manners  and  poise  weren't  show-dog 
quality.  I  can't  ever  remember  her  standing  one 
bird  with  another  in  her  mouth  nor  retrieving  by 
the  brace.  By  her  owner's  own  laudatory  admission 
she  was  a  staunch  and  abiding  "gun  dog".  She 
came  unheralded  a  few  years  back  to  share  a  part 
of  her  life  with  Bill  Williams  and  she  was  called 
Sadie. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  devotion  to  Bill  and 
the  desire  to  please  were  paramount  with  Sadie. 
She  was  unassuming  and  asked  only  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  his  company.  Her  unconditional  adoration 
provided  an  exception  to  the  traditional  adage  re- 
puting setters  as  more  tractible  and  devout  than 
pointers.  This  was  not  surprising;  while  I  readily 
profess  partiality  for  the  long-haired  dogs  I  also 
find  occasion  to  believe  that  love  and  devotion  are 
not  boundaried  by  bloodlines. 

She  was  already  on  the  downhill  side  of  her 
prime  when  she  entered  into  partnership  with  Bill. 
The  puppy  ways  had  long  since  departed  and  any- 
thing resembling  adolescent  behavior  or  represent- 
ing an  energy  expenditure  without  dividends  took 
on  an  air  that  was  completely  beneath  her  dignity. 

In  later  years  the  old  girl  sometimes  carried  it 
a  bit  too  far.  Two  Septembers  after  she  came  to 
Bill  we  found  ourselves  fully  committed  in  an 
attempt  at  instilling  some  bird  sense  into  a  bunch 
of  rambunctious  puppies  before  the  season  opened. 


The  first  few  times  we  took  them  to  the  field  for 
a  training  session  we  took  Sadie  along,  hoping  the 
youngsters  would  imprint  on  their  elder's  prowess. 
We  weren't  shooting,  just  trying  to  expose  our 
young  charges  to  the  fundamentals.  But  she  never 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  proceedings 
no  matter  how  much  we  encouraged,  being  con- 
tent to  follow  at  heel  and  endure  the  incessant 
nettling  of  sharp  puppy  teeth. 

Bill  had  a  ready  explanation  when  I  worked  up 
to  asking  him  about  her  apparent  unwillingness 
to  hunt  during  these  times. 

"I've  noticed,"  he  explained,  "that  unless  I 
carry  my  gun  along  and  show  her  I  mean  business 
she  doesn't  show  any  particular  interest  in  scoutin' 
up  birds  just  to  watch  'em  fly  off.  Not  only  that, 
but  even  if  I'm  huntin'  serious-like  and  stop  to 
take  a  breather  she  knocks  off  with  a  'what's  good 
enough  for  you's  good  enough  for  me'  look  and  lays 
down  beside  me.  Won't  budge  again  either  until 
I'm  ready  to  go." 

His  explanation  hit  home  as  I  thought  back 
over  the  times  I'd  hunted  over  her.  She  was  always 
that  way.  As  long  as  you  were  serious  and  par- 
ticipant her  soul  knew  no  other  helmsman,  and 
she'd  hunt  until  sapped  limbs  failed  to  respond 
to  the  will  that  still  urged  them  on.  But  if  you 
weren't  playing  for  keeps  she'd  as  soon  not  be  in 
the  game.  We  just  hadn't  taken  the  time  to  explain 
to  her  that  the  work  with  the  puppies  was  serious. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Sadie  in  business  circles 
was  during  one  of  the  Christmas  holiday  hunts 
which  later  became  a  yearly  tradition  with  Bill 
and  me.  We  were  hunting  that  year  in  the  part 
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of  Union  County,  North  Carolina  that,  but  for  a 
few  miles,  would  have  been  a  parcel  of  north- 
eastern South  Carolina,  headquartering  on  Bill's 
father's  farm  in  a  small  cabin  bracketed  by  two 
ponds  and  a  creek. 

We  were  located  squarely  in  the  midst  of  some 
of  the  more  choice  quail  territory  the  Tar  Heel 
State  has  to  offer  at  that  end  of  the  compass.  On 
every  side  lay  farms  boasting  hillsides  covered  with 
soybeans,  stalks  rich  with  innumerable,  small, 
swollen  pods  burnished  gray  and  silver  by  the  sea- 
son and  begging  harvest.  Intermittently  the  muted 
browns  of  dead  cornstalks  marked  bottomlands 
cleaved  by  rambling  creeks  and  splotched  with 
small  ponds.  Strategically  scattered  adjacent  to  the 
feeding  areas  lay  deep  thickets  and  the  remnants 
of  old  house  places,  with  once-cultured  yards  long 
since  enveloped  in  beggar-lice,  broomsedge,  briars, 
brambles,  and  rampant  multiflora  rose,  offering 
sometimes  impenetrable  roosting  havens. 

The  uncultivated  lands  were  fringed  with  strips 
of  chest-high  sericea  lespedeza  which  left  no  doubt 
as  to  why  they  had  been  planted  there  and  spawned 
the  tiny  seeds  that  got  down  your  shirt  when  you 
walked  through  them.  Mounds  of  rotting  sawdust 
occasionally  dotted  the  surrounding  woodlands  to 
apply  the  finishing  touches.  Few  roads  cut  the 
landscape  and  the  area  is  memorable  as  being  one 
of  the  rapidly-diminishing  number  where  you  can 
step  out  the  back  door  of  the  house  and  not  come 
close  to  covering  it  in  the  round  you  could  take  on 
foot  in  one  day. 

Amidst  bacon,  eggs,  and  hot  coffee  on  the  first 
morning  while  we  eagerly  awaited  a  laggardly- 
rising  sun  to  burn  off  the  frosty  rime  that  blanket- 
ed the  ground  and  unlock  the  birds  from  the  roost, 
Bill  lay  out  the  day's  campaign. 

"I  think  we'll  start  around  that  bean  field  just 
north  of  here;  I  got  up  two  big  bunches  of  birds 
in  there  the  other  day.  Then  we  can  hit  the  saw- 
dust pile  and  the  thicket  at  the  far  end;  that's 
where  they'll  be  roosting  if  they're  not  stirring  in 
the  field  yet  or  somewhere  in  between.  Then  we 
can  hunt  that  little  stretch  of  woods  between  there 
and  Mister  Oscar  Moore's  place  and  hunt  the  covey 
that  calls  home  that  little  sericea  patch  on  the 
edge  of  his  pond.  He  said  it'd  be  all  right  to  hunt. 
If  we  don't  do  any  good  there  we'll  cross  the  road, 
work  the  Bone- Yard  woods,  and  then  finish  up  at 
that  grown-up  house  place  to  the  south. 

"There's  another  old  sawdust  pile  in  the  Bone- 
Yard  woods  that  we'll  get  to  about  three  o'clock; 
that  wild  bevy  we  never  got  to  shoot  into  last 
year  might  be  restin'  there  along  then  with  their 
guard  down.  It'll  be  over  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
time  we  make  the  old  house  place.  That  little  field 
over  there's  in  beans  again  this  year.  After  we 
finish  there  we  can  hunt  back  down  through  the 
bottoms  along  the  creek.  We'll  be  back  to  the  cabin 
by  dark  and  there's  at  least  eight  big  coveys  usin' 
in  the  area  we'll  have  covered." 

It  sounded  good  to  me.  I  was  anxious  to  see  how 
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the  little  black-and-white  bitch  would  turn  out  that 
was  making  herself  at  home  on  my  hunting  coat 
at  the  end  of  the  couch.  If  her  performance  was 
anything  less  than  desirable  Bill  wasn't  going  to  be 
able  to  blame  it  on  the  territory. 

We  had  along  a  big,  rangy,  liver-and-white 
pointer  dog  as  bracemate  to  Sadie  that  answered 
to  the  name  Jake — sometimes.  He  covered  his  ter- 
ritory in  a  ground-devouring  stride,  and  although 
he  was  the  epitome  of  style  and  efficiency  while  in 
hollering  distance,  his  deceitful  manner  harbored 
definite  tendencies  toward  self-hunting  in  the  next 
county  when  he  was  able  to  get  out  of  sight.  The 
heavy  chain  we  tethered  around  his  collar  didn't 
seem  to  help  a  whole  lot  either. 

I  paid  a  lot  of  mind  to  Sadie  that  first  day.  Two 
things  stood  out.  She  was  slow  and  methodical  and 
she  stayed  in  close.  We  hunted  a  lot  of  country 
during  those  ten-odd  hours.  She  hunted  the  parts 
that  looked  birdy,  quartering  tolerably,  and  ad- 
mirably disregarded  the  rest. 

You  could  almost  have  made  good  the  charge 
that  she  hunted  too  close.  She  was  rarely  out  of 
sight  and  though  she  was  no  potterer  you  had  to 
accompany  her  over  most  of  the  ground  you  want- 
ed to  hunt.  But  at  the  same  time  you  had  to  ap- 
plaud the  little  bitch  on  her  thoroughness.  If  there 
were  birds  there  and  you  gave  her  time,  you  could 
rest  assured  she'd  find  'em.  She  was  cautious 
enough  to  hold  the  coveys  and  she  did  the  kind 
of  work  that's  death  on  singles. 

As  it  turned  out  about  all  we  found  that  day 
were  singles.  Time  and  again,  in  places  where 
the  birds  seemingly  had  no  reason  to  be  scattered, 
Sadie  pointed  and  as  many  times  we  walked  past, 
guns  at  the  ready,  expecting  a  nerve-shattering 
bevy  rise  only  to  be  taken  off  guard  by  a  rocket- 
ing single,  which  we  usually  missed. 

We  suffered  through  most  of  the  day  without 
a  covey  find  and  then  the  answer  dawned  on  Bill. 

"Do  you  hear  anything  unusual?"  he  queried 
after  stopping  abruptly. 

I  listened  intently  for  a  while  before  answering. 

"No." 

"Me  either  and  that's  what's  wrong.  What  we're 
not  hearing  that  we  ought  to  be  is  Jake's  chain. 
That  good-for-nothing  rapscallion  impostering  as 
a  bird  dog's  been  bustin'  birds  right  and  left.  All 
we've  been  gettin'  are  the  left-overs." 

Everything  suddenly  became  embarrassingly 
clear.  Shortly  after  we  had  started  hunting  that 
morning  Jake  had  gotten  over  a  little  rise  ahead 
of  us  and  turned  on  the  steam.  Bill  had  hollered 
until  he  was  hoarse  and  then  finally  dismissed  the 
wayward  pointer  blasphemously.  Jake  had  been 
huntin'  ahead  of  us  all  day,  having  a  joyous  time 
pouncing  in  the  midst  of  covey  after  covey.  One 
thing  you  had  to  hand  the  old  sinner  though,  he 
didn't  miss  one. 

We  decided  to  make  it  without  Jake's  services 
next  time  out  and  the  situation  was  noted  to  im- 
prove remarkably. 
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The  two  most  memorable  hunts  I  ever  enjoyed 
over  Sadie  came  some  time  after  that  first  day  was 
retrievably  filed  to  memory.  She  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  us,  and  we  to  her;  she  understood  what 
we  wanted  and  when  without  undue  verbal  com- 
mand, and  we  respected  the  little  dog  for  what 
she  was  and  could  comfortably  overlook  the  things 
she.  wasn't. 

The  first  occasion  came  about  because  we  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Bill's  cousin  Tom,  Jr.'s  car,  riding 
along  in  the  orange  half-light  between  day  and 
dark  that  always  signals  the  death  of  a  sunset  and 
forewarns  of  impending  nightfall.  The  three  of  us 
were  rehashing  the  day's  hunt,  which  hadn't  been 
too  prosperous.  The  birds  had  been  wild,  even 
stooping  one  time  to  a  cursory  exit  from  one  end 
of  a  large  field  when  we  entered  the  other  in  a 
behavior  that  reminded  you  more  of  doves  than 
quail.  Tom,  Jr.  had  just  embarked  on  a  long  dis- 
sertation that  threatened  to  cover  all  of  the  various 
and  sundry  conditions  that  might  make  for  wild 
birds.  Dan,  Tom's  dog,  and  Sadie  were  reposed  on 
the  floorboard  quite  oblivious  to  lumpy  gun  barrels 
and  shell  boxes,  and  as  I  dozed  off  and  on  I  could 
see  Bill  trying  unsuccessfully  to  audit  Tom's  con- 
versation. 

Suddenly  something  happened  that  caused  Tom 
to  put  the  brakes  on  both  the  car  and  his  essay.  For 
a  fleeting  moment  the  silhouettes  of  a  tremendous 
bevy  of  birds,  wings  set  and  homing  on  the  roost, 
lingered  against  the  lighter  shades  of  the  dirt  road, 
then  were  lost  in  a  generous  expanse  of  broom- 
sedge. 

Under  the  revitalized  and  impetuous  exuberance 
of  youth  Bill  and  I  came  out  strong  for  taking  the 
covey  rise  right  then. 

Tom,  Jr.,  who  had  seen  a  few  more  bird  seasons 
go  by  and  looked  the  part  in  the  worn  overalls  he 
wore  to  keep  from  making  excessive  noise  when 
he  walked  through  the  woods  and  the  brass-rimmed 
glasses  he  wore  to  see  how  to  shoot,  sharply  re- 
primanded us. 

"Hold  on!  In  the  first  place  it's  past  legal  shoot- 
in'  hours  and  in  the  second  place  I  won't  enjoy 
ridin'  back  with  two  people  contemplatin'  the  low- 
minded  thing  you  are.  What  you  can  do  is  to  go 
on  home  and  get  a  good  night's  rest  and  let  those 
birds  do  the  same.  Besides,  they'll  sure-as-the-world 
be  right  there  early  in  the  morning." 

I  didn't  sleep  too  well  that  night,  being  plagued 
by  perpetual  flights  of  quail  that  sailed  tantalizing- 
ly  across  the  road  in  front  of  me,  followed  by 
visions  of  a  symmetrically-fanning  covey  rise  and 
a  neatly  executed  double,  with  myself  as  the  prin- 
cipal player  in  the  final  scene  where  I  dramatically 
broke  open  my  Parker  and  blew  the  smoke  from 
the  barrels  for  good  measure.  Bill  complained  of 
insomnia  the  next  morning  too. 

We  were  at  the  broomsedge  field  shortly  after 
first  light,  minus  Tom  who  had  to  go  back  to  work. 
Bill  parked  the  car  on  the  side  of  the  road  and 
opened  the  back  door  to  let  Sadie  out.  But  as  a 


paralyzing  scent  assailed  her  nose  she  was  rendered 
immobile  half  in-and-out  of  the  car.  The  point 
wasn't  classic  but  seemed  none  the  less  beautiful. 
A  trembling  tail  bespoke  the  fact  that  her  quarry 
was  still  some  distance  away.  The  right  air  current 
became  elusive  and  she  corrected,  stopping  de- 
cisively this  time  in  the  road  ditch. 

She  looked  at  us  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  as 
we  walked  up  at  the  ready,  seeming  to  say,  "Okay, 
I've  got  'em.  Now  it's  your  turn." 

We  hadn't  taken  but  a  few  steps  into  the  broom- 
sedge  when  the  birds  got  up  in  a  beautifully  sym- 
metrical rise,  just  like  they  had  all  the  night  before, 
about  half  going  Bill's  way  and  the  rest  coming 
mine.  If  I'd  had  time  to  count  I  believe  the  figure 
would  have  been  close  to  two-dozen.  I  shot  twice 
and  turned  in  time  to  see  Bill  break  his  Sterling- 
worth  and  eject  two  spent  shells.  But  neither  of  us 
could  claim  the  first  bird.  We  stared  unbelievingly 
at  each  other,  mutually  at  loss  in  coming  up  with 
an  excuse.  Sometimes  a  fellow  tries  to  figure  things 
too  close. 

It  wasn't  all  a  loss.  If  we  couldn't  count  the  birds 
we  still  had  good  dog  work  to  fall  back  on. 

The  second  day  that  always  returns  vividly  to 
mind  came  in  the  second  month  of  a  new  year,  long 
after  leaves  felled  by  the  previous  fall  had  lain 
victim  to  the  elements  and  been  seared  a  monoton- 
ous brown  completely  offensive  to  the  flamboyant 
gaiety  of  their  colors  only  a  few  months  before. 

Bill  and  I  stood  shivering  against  a  cold  after- 
noon breeze  under  a  lone  persimmon  tree,  lament- 
ing the  ills  a  windy  day  inflicts  on  a  bird  hunt, 
chalking  up  our  fruitless  morning  to  the  same,  and 
watching  Sadie  work  the  edge  of  an  otherwise 
promising  weed  strip. 

"We  might  as  well  have  stayed  home  today  for 
all  the  good  we're  doin'."  Bill  paused,  then  con- 
tinued, "What  makes  a  hunter  or  a  fisherman  the 
occasional  fool  that  he  is  to  leave  the  comfort  of 
home  and  venture  out  on  a  day  when  he's  not  likely 
to  do  any  good  and  knows  it?" 

"Sadie  doesn't  seem  to  be  bothered  too  much  that 
the  wind's  blowin',"  I  observed,  ignoring  Bill's 
question  which  defied  an  answer  anyhow. 

The  little  pointer  was  busily  fringing  the  edge  of 
the  weed  strip  with  her  usual  thoroughness.  She 
hunted  as  if  she  believed  in  the  place.  The  prolific 
weed  growth  could  offer  considerable  protection 
and  comfort  to  a  covey  of  birds  on  such  a  day,  being 
understoried  as  it  was  with  scattered  lespedeza 
vestige  from  years  previous  and  occasional,  pod- 
heavy  bean  stalks  spawned  of  seeds  vagrant  from 
the  adjacent  field,  long  since  disced  under. 

The  first  evidence  that  it  did  was  registered  as 
the  petite  head  came  up  proudly  and  abruptly  to 
trace  a  tell-tale  fragrance  on  a  nomadic  air  current. 
Her  behavior  left  little  doubt  that  she  was  winding 
birds.  The  big  question  was  how  far  they  were 
away. 

The  titillating  odor  assailed  pulsating  nostrils 
once  again  and  this  time  she  flash  pointed,  then 
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broke  and  eased  forward  a  few  paces  to  freeze 
again.  One  front  foot  remained  classically  above  the 
ground  as  if  she  were  afraid  to  set  it  down.  As  the 
beckoning  scent  rose  and  ebbed  with  the  changing 
breeze  she  followed  in  the  head-high,  graceful,  cat- 
like stalk  every  bird  hunter  lives  to  see.  For  fully 
GO  yards  more  she  mincingly  winded,  tacking  and 
correcting,  then  stopped  with  muzzle  down  and  to 
the  side  in  the  rock-steady  stance  generated  only 
by  body  scent. 

When  she  was  ready  for  us  we  walked  in  and 
kicked  'em  up.  In  a  moment  for  which  we  later 
thanked  Providence  I  collected  a  straightaway  cock 
with  the  right  barrel  and  watched  gratifying  as  a 
crossing  hen  folded  crisply  when  I  swung  past  and 
pulled  the  left;  Bill  stopped  one  big  cock  in  a  show- 
er of  feathers  before  it  left  the  field  and  caught 
another  as  it  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

Sadie  made  quick  work  of  retrieving  three  of  the 
four  birds  but  Bill's  last  turned  out  to  be  a  problem. 
It  fell  deep  into  a  massive  and  foreboding  expanse 
of  honeysuckle  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  the  kind 
underpinned  with  brush  that  you  sort  of  teeter 
around  on  top  of  when  you  try  to  walk  on  it.  With 
utter  determination  Sadie  assaulted  the  dense  green 
vines  in  response  to  Bill's  undeniable  command  of 
"dead  bird".  Progress  through  such  a  tangle  was 
difficult  for  us,  more  so  for  her.  Amidst  her  flound- 
ering she  sometimes  disappeared  completely,  bur- 
rowing under  one  area  and  coming  out  another.  She 
intermittently  coughed  when  the  vines  threatened 
to  garrote  her  but  refused  to  abandon  her  task.  She 
had  seen  the  bird  fall,  it  was  her  master's,  and  she 
meant  to  find  it. 

We  waited  patiently,  mutually  praising  the  little 
bitch's  tenacity.  It  really  didn't  matter  right  then 
whether  or  not  we  got  the  bird  to  tally  in  the  day's 
bag.  It  did  matter  that  our  dog's  valiant  efforts 


might  go  unrewarded.  After  a  full  quarter-hour  we 
had  almost  exhausted  any  hopes  we  had.  Deploring 
such  an  inappropriate  climax  to  beautiful  dog  work 
and  our  commendable  shooting  efforts  Bill  started 
to  call  Sadie  in.  At  that  moment  she  emerged  from 
the  other  end  of  the  honeysuckle  patch. 

At  first  it  looked  as  if  she  had  called  it  quits. 
We  should  have  known  better.  Unfalteringly  she 
trotted  to  Bill  and  reared  up  to  place  her  front  paws 
on  his  chest  as  was  her  habit.  Her  deep  hazel  eyes 
glowed  with  triumph  as  she  presented  the  prize 
from  deep  in  her  jaws.  The  handsome  cock's  feath- 
ers were  hardly  mussed.  I  won't  forget  the  all-en- 
compassing look  that  passed  between  the  eyes  of 
my  friend  and  those  of  the  unassuming  little  point- 
er humbly  begging  his  favor. 

Bill  handed  me  his  gun  and  got  down  on  his 
knees.  He  lovingly  stroked  her  ears  and  avowed 
among  other  things  that  she  had  no  equal  in  any 
man's  kennel.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  got  up. 
Then  he  held  mine  while  I  took  my  turn. 

Such  golden  moments  are  etched  indelibly  in 
memory,  and  not  unlike  the  hues  of  autumn,  come 
back  more  resplendent  and  pleasurably  with  each 
passing  year. 

So  it  should  be  undestandable  that  I  was  deeply 
saddened  a  year  or  so  ago  when  Bill  faced  the  hurt 
of  telling  me  the  vet  had  found  a  malignant  cancer 
deep  in  Sadie's  breast  and  was  scheduled  to  op- 
erate. The  operation  exposed  the  bitter  truth,  and 
my  friend  humanely  asked  that  she  be  put  to  sleep. 
I  tried  to  magnify  my  own  grief  to  appreciate  Bill's 
but  realized  the  futility  of  the  task. 

There  was  another  tragedy  in  Bill's  family  re- 
cently as  he  lost  his  fine  dad  to  the  same  cruel 
disease.  Across  the  depths  of  the  sorrow  surround- 
ing the  funeral  my  mind  kept  wandering  back  to 
Sadie  because  both  she  and  Mister  Earl  Williams 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  staunching  me  and  Bill  up  on 
bird  hunting.  She  wasn't  a  show  dog.  But  you 
couldn't  rightly  hold  that  against  her.  She  knew 
her  place  in  life  and  had  all  the  other  qualities  that 
make  for  pleasurable  and  cherished  companionship 
afield.  The  same  could  be  said  of  the  man.  ± 


"Wildlife  Management" 
on  a  City  Lot 


by  Joe  Dean 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


T 

A  HOSE  of  us  living  in  densely  populated  areas 
are  probably  able  to  attract  some  forms  of  wild- 
life more  easily  than  our  rural  friends,  due  to 
the  pure  lack  of  available  natural  food  in  the 
area.  But  we  also  have  certain  management  prob- 
lems, which  of  course  help  maintain  an  interest 
in  a  very  rewarding  and  entertaining  pastime. 

With  a  slowly  burning  fire  in  the  fireplace  and 
the  constantly  changing  show  outside  our  rear 
picture  window,  we  have  a  good  remedy  for  the 
blahs  on  otherwise  dull,  dreary,  wintry  days. 

Our  first  attempt  at  wildlife  attraction  was  a  tree 
feeder  bought  from  the  local  grocery,  and  a  ceramic 
birdbath  placed  within  easy  view.  The  bath  lasted 
only  until  a  neighborhood  dog  managed  to  break 
it  while  trying  for  a  drink.  We  next  tried  an  all- 
plastic  variety  with  the  base  filled  with  sand;  this 
soon  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  first  one. 

We  then  built  a  shelter  from  1-inch  by  12-inch 
boards  with  closed  ends  and  open  sides.  This  was 
placed  on  half-inch  pipe  legs  driven  into  the 
ground,  with  the  shelter  placed  high  enough  to 
be  well  out  of  reach  of  the  normal  sized  dog.  We 
originally  placed  a  small  tree  branch  between  the 
shelter  and  ground  for  the  squirrels,  but  house  cats 
then  took  over.  By  removing  the  branch,  we  found 


Back-yard  feeding  and  resting  stations  provide  "city-lot  wild- 
life" and  its  benefactors  with  hours  of  enjoyment. 

that  cats  were  unable  to  climb  the  pipes,  and 
only  a  few  are  able  to  jump  to  that  height,  while 
squirrels  manage  it  rather  well.  We  put  one  pan 
of  water  and  one  pan  of  food  in  the  shelter. 

We  then  discovered  the  closed  ends  made  most 
birds  very  nervous,  due  to  their  need  to  see  in  all 
directions  because  of  their  natural  instincts  for  self- 
preservation.  Removing  the  ends  solved  this  prob- 
lem. The  feeder  is  very  attractive,  especially  in 
rainy  or  snowy  weather,  and  when  the  ground  is 
hidden  by  several  inches  of  snow  or  ice.  At  such 
times  it  is  like  an  oasis  in  a  white  desert. 

We  have  a  couple  of  squirrels  who  are  per- 
manent boarders  and  usually  take  a  turn  at  the 
feeder  about  twice  a  day.  We  have  a  couple  of 
hickory  trees  in  the  yard  and  during  the  fall  our 
patio  is  covered  with  hulls  and  the  yard  is  con- 
stantly being  dug  up  by  one  of  this  pair  burying 
nuts  for  winter.  The  only  things  they  have  really 
destroyed  in  our  rock  garden  have  been  a  few 
bulbs,  and  sweet  pepper  buds.  We  were  forced 
to  cover  the  peppers  with  a  wire  cage.  However, 
we  do  not  tolerate  their  entering  the  carport  or 
climbing  the  screens,  and  they  seem  to  understand 
that  they  are  welcome  as  long  as  they  remain 
away  from  the  house. 
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A  covered  feeding  station  really  pays  off  when  the  heavy 
snows  of  mid-winter  persist  for  more  than  a  couple  of  days 
(top).  This  design  provides  shelter  without  confining  the 
birds.  Wire  mesh  suet  feeders  attract  other  species  such  as  this 
hairy  woodpecker. 


We  still  liked  the  idea  of  a  ceramic  birdbath, 
as  it  blended  well  with  the  surroundings,  so  we 
sunk  a  five-inch  cedar  post  a  couple  of  feet  into 
the  ground  with  the  top  high  enough  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  the  dogs.  Into  the  top  of  this  post  we 
drilled  three  evenly-spaced  holes  and  drove  in  soft 
iron  rods  bent  to  a  shape  which  would  hold  the 
ceramic  bowl.  These  are  extended  well  above 
it  and  rounded  in  a  pleasing  manner  presenting 
no  dangerous  sharp  points.  The  bowl  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  lifting  straight  up  about  nine  inches. 

We  use  a  common  suet  feeder  made  from  hard- 
ware cloth  during  very  cold  weather  when  many 
birds  seem  to  require  fat  in  their  diet.  The  small 
titmice  and  tiny  chickadees  are  avid  suet  fans, 
but  quite  often  are  pushed  away  by  larger  birds, 
and  once  a  hungry  starling  gets  hold  of  the  feeder, 
he  usually  tries  to  tear  it  apart,  and  sometimes 
succeeds  in  opening  it  and  removing  all  the  con- 
tents. 


By  hanging  small  pieces  of  suet  on  strings,  or 
inside  very  small  rolls  of  aluminum  hardware 
cloth  attached  to  strings  and  allowed  to  dangle 
about  a  foot  below  the  tips  of  very  small  limbs 
on  the  tulip  popular  or  dogwood,  we  catch  some 
very  good  acts,  especially  by  the  chickdees.  They 
seem  to  feel  great  pride  in  hanging  in  odd  posi- 
tions, as  if  to  prove  their  acrobatic  skill,  and  this 
type  of  feeder  simply  will  not  support  the  heavier 
birds.  One  of  the  most  amazing  things  we  have 
seen  was  a  titmouse  who  managed  to  pull  up  one 
of  these  strings  with  his  beak  while  using  a  foot 
to  anchor  the  string  between  strokes! 

Bacon  grease  is  rather  popular  in  the  coldest 
months,  when  it  is  placed  in  holes  drilled  into  a 
board  or  log,  placed  on  the  window  feeder  or  hung 
in  a  tree.  This  is  also  a  very  good  way  to  serve 
peanut  butter,  raisins,  corn  meal,  etc.  Sometimes 
if  a  log  remains  empty  too  long,  a  squirrel  chews 
a  rope  and  lets  it  fall,  as  if  in  protest;  so  we  use 
wire  hangers. 

Most  hungry  creatures  will  come  to  the  window 
box,  but  too  much  activity  there  causes  quite  a 
mess,  and  is  not  preferred. 

Anytime  the  ground  is  clear,  by  far  the  most 
popular  place  we  have  is  a  small  brush  pile  which 
we  build  when  we  do  our  late  fall  pruning  of 
shrubbery  and  trees.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the 
more  natural  conditions  which  it  presents,  and  the 
scattering  of  seeds  under  the  pile  seems  to  support 
a  natural  cycle  by  attracting  worms  and  insects 
which  makes  for  some  very  interesting  scratching 
and  pecking.  The  seed  hulls  and  droppings  promote 
more  soil  activity  the  next  year.  This  also  is  the 
one  area  where  squirrels  and  birds  are  compatible. 

There  was  an  oak  which  was  being  choked  out 
by  larger  trees,  so  we  cut  off  the  top,  leaving  a  stub 
which  is  very  popular  with  downy  and  hairy  wood- 
peckers, sapsuckers  and  flickers.  Also,  the  squirrels 
love  to  use  it  as  a  launching  pad  to  overhanging 
limbs  nearby. 

We  could  have  simply  hung  out  a  suet  and  grain 
feeder,  and  had  a  few  birds  to  enjoy,  but  all  the 
problems  which  we  manage  to  invent  are  what 
really  makes  the  project  interesting  and  worth- 
while, and  we  really  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve personalities  which  vary  between  species, 
and  even  between  individuals  of  a  species. 

Whenever  we  start  the  serious  winter  feeding, 
we  continue  it  until  natural  food  is  abundant  again. 
In  return  we  have  a  private  show  every  day,  with 
each  act  different  and  unique,  and  our  actors  are 
healthy  and  happy  because  they  are  free  to  stay, 
or  go  as  they  please.  We  also  have  an  excellent 
home  movie  studio  where  plenty  of  models  are 
usually  available. 

During  migration  seasons  we  have  short  visits 
from  many  bird  species,  but  during  the  cold  season 
we  get  well  aquainted  with  many  feathered  in- 
dividuals. ± 
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WILDLIFE  AND  PESTICIDES 


PESTICIDE  MISUSE 
IS  A  PROBLEM 
FOR  WILDLIFE 
...AND  MAN 


Matthew  C.  Perry2 

Virginia  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
Blacksburg,   Virginia  24061 

T 

|  HE  controversy  over  the  use 
and  misuse  of  chemical  pesticides 
has  existed  in  this  country  and 
other  so-called  "advanced"  coun- 
tries for  many  years.  The  extent 
of  the  controversy  has  waxed  and 
waned  due  to  public  concern  and 
the  usual  successive  public 
apathy.  Although  man  has  been 
aware  since  at  least  100  BC  that 
chemicals  can  avert  insects,  the 
actual  control  of  insects  progress- 
ed slowly.  In  1859  the  first  major 
crisis  with  insects  occurred  in 
this  country  when  the  Colorado 
Potato  Beetle  appeared  in  the 
potato  fields  of  Nebraska.  The 
beetle  rapidly  spread  to  other 
states  until  it  was  finally  brought 
under  control  by  an  inorganic 
chemical.  Other  chemicals  were 
soon  developed  and  used  to  con- 
trol insects  in  other  problem 
areas. 

After  World  War  II  the  chemi- 
cal pesticide  commonly  known 
as  DDT  was  used  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  extensive  sprayings  of 


'Release  No.  70-6  of  the  Virginia  Coop- 
perative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  (Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Virginia  Commission 
of  Game  annd  Inland  Fisheries,  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  and  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  cooperating). 

2Present  address:  Lake  Woodruff  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  De  Leon,  Florida  32728 


the  landscape  in  an  attempt  to 
control,  and  in  some  cases  ex- 
terminate such  pests  as  the  fire 
ant,  gypsy  moth,  elm  bark  beetle, 
and  spruce  budworm.  Many  con- 
servationists became  concerned 
over  the  widespread  use  of  DDT 
and  the  potential  threat  it  posed 
to  the  environment.  Their  strong 
warnings  were  unheeded,  how- 
ever, due  to  demands  for  insect 
control  by  farmers  and  foresters. 
It  was  not  until  the  early  19G0's 
that  the  general  public  became 
aware  and  alarmed  concerning 
the  dangers  of  chemical  pesti- 
cides. 

I  N  1962  Rachel  Carson,  now  de- 
ceased, published  the  award- 
winning  book,  Silent  Spring. 
Miss  Carson  dramatically  warned 
that  indiscriminate  use  of  pesti- 
cides endangered  the  life  of  wild 
animals  and  possibly  man  him- 
self. This  history-making  best 
seller  stunned  the  world  and 
made  people  aware  that  they 
were  part  of  the  ecosystem.  Pes- 
ticides became  a  dirty  word  to 
many  nature  lovers  and  conser- 
vationists. The  huge  chemical  in- 


dustry, agriculturists,  and  some 
biologists  attacked  Miss  Carson 
as  an  alarmist  and  incompetent 
scientist.  They  claimed  (right- 
fully so  in  some  cases)  that  re- 
search had  not  sufficiently  dem- 
onstrated the  dangers  of  pesti- 
cides. 

A  great  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion became  apathetic  under  in- 
fluencing propaganda  of  the 
chemical  industry.  Many  people 
were  lulled  into  believing  that 
this  was  the  price  we  had  to  pay 
for  "progress".  In  1964  Pesticides 
and  the  Living  Landscape  was 
published  by  zoologist  Robert 
Rudd.  Although  less  shocking 
than  Silent  Spring,  Rudd's  book 
serves  as  a  sequel  and  vindica- 
tion of  Silent  Spring.  Recently, 
Frank  Graham,  field  writer  for 
the  Audubon  Society,  wrote 
Since  Silent  Spring,  documenting 
how  little  has  been  accomplished 
to  control  dangerous  pesticides. 
The  controversy  continues! 

Not  all  chemical  pesticides  can 
be  classified  as  detrimental  to 
wildlife.  The  group  of  pesticides 
considered  to  most  adversely  af- 
fect wildlife  are  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons.     The  notorious 
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DDT  and  its  metabolites  belong  to 
this  group,  but  even  more  dead- 
ly are  some  of  the  other  chem- 
icals in  this  group  (e.g.,  endrin, 
heptachlor,  aldrin,  dieldrin). 
These  chemicals  are  very  stable 
in  the  environment  and  therefore 
are  often  referred  to  as  hard  or 
persistent  pesticides.  Residues  of 
DDT  last  for  years,  whereas  non- 
persistent  pesticides  often  break 
down  in  a  matter  of  days.  Due  to 
the  persistency  of  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  they  are  transport- 
ed through  the  ecosystem  and 
tend  to  accumulate  in  animals 
that  are  at  the  top  of  the  food 
chain.  This  process  is  known  as 
biological  magnification. 

Although  many  birds  have 
been  killed  from  direct  spraying 
of  pesticides,  the  most  serious 
consequence  of  persistent  pesti- 
cide use  is  the  reduced  reproduc- 
tive potential  of  many  adult 
birds.  Residues  of  pesticides,  es- 
pecially DDT,  in  parent  birds 
cause  an  enzyme  inhibition 
which  upsets  the  calcium  metab- 
olism of  the  bird.  This  results 
in  birds  laying  eggs  with  shells 
that  are  too  thin  to  protect  the 
embryo. 

Birds  of  prey  and  seabirds  are 
most  often  affected  because  they 
feed  at  the  end  of  the  food  chain 
(as  does  man).  Some  birds  have 
laid  eggs  with  eggshells  so  thin 
that  the  weight  of  the  incubating 
parent  broke  the  shell.  Two  bird 
species,  the  bald  eagle  and  the 
brown  pelican,  have  now  been 
recorded  as  laying  eggs  with  no 
eggshell  at  all.  The  accumulation 
of  persistent  pesticides  in  adult 
females  has  also  resulted  in 
failure  of  birds  to  lay  eggs,  de- 
creased number  of  eggs,  egg- 
breaking  and  egg-eating,  inabili- 
ty of  birds  to  re-nest,  and  de- 
creased viability  of  their  young. 

The  osprey  and  the  peregrine 
falcon  have  now  been  completely 
extirpated  from  areas  where  at 
one  time  they  were  common.  The 
population  decline  of  these  mag- 
nificent birds  will  continue  as 


Dead  fish  rafted  around  a  college  lake  provide  testimony  to 
insect  spray  that  drifted  from  a  crop-dusting  airplane.  Often 
unhatched  eggs  of  waterfowl,  song  birds  and  the  larger  birds 
of  prey  attest  to  the  lasting  deadly  qualities  of  some  pesticides. 


long  as  persistent  chemical  pesti- 
cides are  allowed  to  poison  our 
environment.  However,  even  if 
we  were  to  cease  using  all  per- 
sistent pesticides  today,  there  al- 
ready are  enough  of  these  poi- 
sons in  the  environment  to  affect 
the  reproduction  of  some  birds 
for  the  next  10  to  20  years.  There 
are  some  signs  of  hope!  In 
Britain,  for  example,  severe  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon  pesticides  has 
resulted  in  increased  peregrine 
populations. 


Th 


HE  chemical  industry,  when 
under  attack  has  retaliated  with 
an  emotional  appeal  that  millions 
of  people  would  die  from  starva- 
tion or  malaria  if  pesticides  were 
banned.  This  argument  has  been 
effective  with  the  public  and  poli- 
ticians, allowing  them  more  time 
to  make  monetary  gains  while 
poisoning  our  environment. 

No  responsible  conservation- 
ist, however,  has  called  for  the 
complete  ban  of  all  pesticides. 
Instead,  there  has  been  a  strong 
appeal  for  more  intelligent  use 
of  pesticides  and  the  use  of  de- 
gradable,  selective  pesticides 
whenever  possible.  The  research 
conducted  in  the  last  decade, 
however,  certainly  justifies  the 
immediate  ban  on  the  use  of  DDT 
in  this  country.  The  Wildlife 
Society  has  stated  emphatically, 


"DDT  is  a  chemical  of  extinction. 
Its  manufacture,  sale,  and  use 
should  be  stopped  at  once."  Bio- 
logical and  cultural  control  of  in- 
sects should  be  employed  when- 
ever possible.  Most  scientists  now 
feel  that  an  integrated  approach, 
which  uses  biological,  cultural 
and  chemical  control  of  insects, 
is  the  best  for  the  environment 
and  man. 

No  one  can  deny  that  DDT  has 
saved  millions  of  lives,  but  it  is 
now  time  for  society  to  consider 
that  the  continued  use  of  this 
poison  may  mean  that  millions 
of  people  may  never  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  this  beautiful  earth.  The 
bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon 
are  wildlife  monitors  in  our  en- 
vironment, just  as  a  canary  was 
a  monitor  of  the  atmosphere  in 
old  coal  mines.  The  disappear- 
ance of  these  birds  is  our  warn- 
ing that  it  is  time  to  act  to 
avoid  future  problems. 

Inevitably,  the  wildlife-pesti- 
cide controversy  will  continue  as 
long  as  our  population  increases 
with  the  subsequent  demand  for 
more  food.  The  misuse  of  pesti- 
cides, however,  is  not  just  a  prob- 
lem for  bird  watchers  and  or- 
ganic farmers,  but  is  relevant  to 
everyone.  Everyone  must  be 
committed  to  lessen  the  dangers 
of  pesticides,  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  we  may  never  experience 
a  silent  spring!  ^ 
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TROOP  1  LOG- 
YADKIN  RIVER 
CANOE  TRIP 

AUGUST  6-13,  1970 


EARLESS  Leader  to  River  Rats  —  Fearless 
Leader  to  River  Rats  —  Come  in  River  Rats."  I  called 

I  on  my  plane  radio  as  I  circled  over  the  seven  Boy 

Scouts  in  canoes  on  the  Yadkin  River  below.  The  boys 

I  had  their  canoes  in  a  huddle  and  I  could  see  the 

antenna  up  on  their  radio  but  when  the  operator 

j  answered  he  was  so  excited  that  his  transmission  was 

garbled  so  that  I  could  not  understand  a  thing. 

I  was  checking  these  boys  earlier  than  usual  this 
morning  because  the  night  before  a  heavy  rain  and 
electrical  storm  had  hit  the  Winston-Salem  area.  They 
had  left  Elkin  three  days  before  on  their  way  to  High 
Rock  Lake  and  were  camping  by  the  river  each  night. 
These  boys,  Tom  Armstrong,  Henry  Kearns,  Lee  Wat- 
kins,  Mark  Armstrong,  Bobby  Green,  Jack  White  and 
Jon  (Jon)  Watkins  were  all  Eagle  or  Life  Scouts  with 
Swimming,  Life  Saving,  and  Canoeing  Merit  Badges 
but  that  does  not  keep  parents  and  Scoutmasters 
from  worrying. 

"Slow  down,"  I  told  the  Scout  on  the  radio.  "I  can 
not  read  you.  You  sound  like  a  drunk  Chinaman."  The 
next  reply  was  not  too  clear  but  I  got  the  words,  "Fish 
Kill — Fish  Kill."  I  dropped  the  nose  of  the  Super  Cub 
and  gave  the  river  a  fast  buzz  job.  The  white  bellies 
of  hundreds  of  fish  could  be  seen  floating  on  the 
muddy  river. 

"Start  counting  dead  fish,"  I  instructed,  thinking 
that  the  information  would  benefit  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission or  someone.  The  next  message  I  got  on  the 
radio  was,  "Fearless  Leader,  Do  we  have  to  go  on  down 
the  river?  It  stinks  something  awful."  The  boys  were 
already  below  Highway  64  bridge  and  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  send  them  on.  They  made  the  trip  in  record 


High  Point  Scouts  of  Troop  1  shown  here  are,  on  bow,  Tom 
Armstrong;  at  left,  Henry  Kearns,  Lee  Watkins,  and  Mark 
Armstrong;  on  right,  Bobby  Green,  Jack  White,  Jon  Watkins. 


time  counting  over  a  thousand  fish  on  the  way.  They 
lost  their  appetite  and  the  tuna  fish  on  the  supper 
menu  got  dumped  in  the  lake  by  one  member  of  the 
party. 

No  one  else  could  be  seen  on  the  river  so  I  decided 
to  head  for  home  fast  and  call  in  the  report.  I  pulled 
up  to  2,000  feet  and  looked  around  to  get  my  bearings 
for  the  airfield.  Although  the  sun  was  shining  over- 
head the  air  was  so  filled  with  smog  that  I  could  see 
only  two  or  three  miles.  Years  ago  when  I  first  started 
flying  I  could  have  seen  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
when  the  sun  was  shining.  I  tuned  the  Omni  Radio 
and  flipped  on  the  wing  lights  just  in  case  there 
happened  to  be  another  plane  in  the  area  and  began 
feeling  my  wav  home  on  this  "clear"  day. 

For  years  the  Scouts  and  I  have  been  making  this 
trip  down  the  Yadkin  River.  Each  year  it  has  become 
filthier  until  now  it  is  impossible.  As  I  sat  there  in  the 
plane  looking  down  at  the  muddy  Yadkin  and  the  haze 
around  me  I  was  wondering  if  the  Scouts  of  the  future 
would  know  about  clean  streams  and  pure  air  only  by 
hearing  about  it  from  us  old  codgers. 

Editor's  note:  The  rest  of  the  story  is  history.  This 
was  the  fourth  major  fish  kill  on  the  Yadkin  since  June 
and  the  prompt  reporting  by  the  Scouts  of  Troop  1 
helped  officials  arrive  on  the  scene  quickly  to  assess 
the  damage.  In  determining  the  extent  and  pinpointing 
the  source  of  the  causative  agent  of  the  kill,  speed  in 
getting  on  the  scene  is  of  utmost  importance.  Your 
help  is  needed  not  only  to  report  these  kills,  but  to 
support  action  designed  to  stop  them  from  happening. 

Milford  H.  Byerly 
Scoutmaster 
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by  Sarah  Sheffield 
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PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


T 

A  HE  fox  is  frozen,  crouched,  waiting  for  the 
exact  moment  when  he  knows  instinctively  that 
his  prey  is  most  vulnerable;  a  rabbit  sits  a  few 
feet  away,  seemingly  oblivious  to  the  danger.  The 
moment  passes.  What  has  happened?  Why  doesn't 
the  fox  take  his  cue?  He  missed  his  chance! 

Maybe  his  chance  to  get  his  rabbit  is  gone,  but 
this  fox,  his  luscious  red  pelt  gleaming,  has  a 
greater  opportunity — an  opportunity  to  influence 
man,  to  help  teach  the  intricacies  of  the  wild  world 
which  man  deserted  so  many  years  ago  when  he 
accepted  civilization.  This  fox  is  part  of  a  museum. 

How  can  the  fox  help?  Not  just  by  sitting  in  his 
case  day  after  day,  eternally  frozen  in  the  crouch 
of  a  predator.  He  may  leave  the  museum  case, 
taken  from  his  captivity  by  some  little  boy,  who 
still  having  the  imagination  of  childhood,  may 
dream  of  real  foxes  and  real  rabbits  chasing  across 
a  moonlit  field.  He  may  leave  his  glass  prison  in 
the  mind  of  a  would-be  hunter  who  begins  to 
wonder  about  his  chances  of  seeing  a  real  conflict 
between  this  predator  and  his  prey.  The  stiff 
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limbs  of  the  fox  may  be  stetched  by  a  little  girl 
who  wonders  about  baby  foxes  and  their  parents 
— 'Where  do  they  live?  What  do  the  foxes  feed 
their  babies?" 

A  museum  is  not  just  a  place  filled  with  glass 
cases  full  of  live  snakes  and  stuffed  creatures  with 
withered  plants  or  shiny  gems  with  pretty  back- 
grounds painted  behind  them.  It  is  not  a  place  for 
people  to  just  walk  through  and  stare.  It  is  not 
a  place  where  learning  is  culminated.  A  museum 
is  a  question-maker.  So  what  if  you  do  walk 
through  and  name  all  the  different  mushrooms  on 
display  or  all  of  the  animals.  What  if  you  do  know 
the  kinds  of  gems  that  are  mined  in  North 
Carolina?  Do  you  know  all  about  bees  and  their 
"dances?"  Do  you  know  about  the  ancient  Indian 
cultures  that  flourished  in  North  Carolina?  Surely 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  holds  some  fact, 
some  realm  of  knowledge  to  which  you  have  not 
awakened.  The  Museum  is  more  than  the  exhibits 
that  the  casual  visitor  sees  when  he  tours  the  public 
route  through  the  building,  too.  Scientists  from  all 
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over  the  county  use  the  Museum  in  their  work, 
because  it  houses  what  are  known  as  research  col- 
lections— collections  of  the  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals  of  the  state.  Scientists  come  to  the  Mu- 
seum in  search  of  particular  information. 

But  what  about  the  people  who  come  to  the 
Museum  and  leave  with  their  minds  full  of  ques- 
tions? What  does  the  Museum  do  to  help  anwer 
these?  Besides  having  the  research  collections,  the 
Museum  has  pamphlets  on  natural  history  topics, 
loan  materials  in  the  form  of  film  strips,  slides  and 
"traveling  exhibits,"  and  a  small  natural  history 
library.  The  loan  materials  do  more  than  answer 
one  person's  questions;  they  are  valuable  in  teach- 
ing. The  "traveling  exhibits"  are  of  native  North 
Carolina  birds  and  mammals.  The  slides  are  loaned 
in  sets,  but  often  the  Museum  can  loan  slides  on 
more  general  subjects  such  as  ecology  or  geography. 
There  is  no  charge  for  using  the  visual  aids  and 
"traveling  exhibits"  other  than  return  postage. 
Cameras  are  welcome  inside  the  museum. 

Teachers  should  appreciate  the  value  of  the  mu- 
seum's exhibits  in  creating  interest  in  their  stu- 
dents and  in  supplying  them  teaching  resources; 
the  staff  invites  teachers  to  visit  the  Museum  be- 
fore they  bring  their  classes.  This  way  they  are 
familiar  with  the  exhibits  that  are  available  and  can 
better  allot  time  at  each  one  according  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  individual  class.  Also,  if  the  class 
happens  to  come  on  a  busy  day,  the  teacher  will 
then  not  be  "lost  in  the  crowd."  School  groups 
visiting  at  a  time  other  than  the  spring  when  visit- 
ing is  at  its  peak  can  have  a  member  of  the  staff 
guide  them  on  a  tour,  providing  the  Museum  has 
been  contacted  beforehand.  "Self-guided  tours"  are 
available  for  groups  too  large  to  be  taken  on  per- 
sonally guided  tours. 

The  address  of  the  Museum  is  N.  C.  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  P.  0.  Box  27467,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27611.  The  museum  is  open  Monday 
through  Saturday,  9  A.M.-  5  P.M.  and  Sunday  from 
2  P.M.  through  5  P.M.  It  is  located  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Annex  on  Halifax  Street  in 
the  block  just  north  of  the  Capitol. 

Remember,  the  Museum  is  for  all  North  Caro- 
linians. Go.  Be  awakened  and  leave  with  a  greater 
desire  to  learn.  ± 
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Startlingly  real  replicas  of  common  mushroomi 
fungi  are  housed  in  double-fronted  glass  cases.  Eac 
ed  and  carefully  identified.  Shown  here  are,  nu 
green-gilled  lepiota,  number  8,  ocher-purple  lact 
clustered  collybia. 

Many  snakes  native  to  North  Carolina  are  disph 
the  Museum,  and  many  more  are  realistically  show 
in  their  natural  surroundings.  Here,  a  pigmy  r 
mounted  ready  to  strike  a  least  shrew,  a  favoril 
Background  is  the  dry  pine  woods  of  the  lower  C< 


This  young  raccoon,  taken  in  Wake  County,  looks  up  from  a  nW 
crayfish.  A  brief  discription  of  each  of  the  specimen's  habits 
plaque  nearby. 
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A  beautiful  mount  of  a  snowy  owl,  a  rare  visitor  to  North  Carolina 
seems  ready  to  float  away  on  silent  wings.  Man-made  snow  seems 
so  real  that  we  expect  it  to  melt  any  minute.  One  of  the  newer 
Museum  displays  is  a  revolving  exhibit  of  mollusks.  This  plaque 
introduces  the  Lulu  Upchurch  Memorial  Shell  Collection  (below). 


An  opossum  family  scampers  about  their  hollow  tree 
home.  Sometimes  months  are  spent  in  preparing  a 
single  exhibit,  striving  to  make  each  detail  authentic. 
Below  is  a  close-up  of  a  few  of  the  beautiful  shells  in 
the  Museum  collection. 


■  J 

'ft           '  1 

Economic  value  of  mollusks  to  man: 

F00d °ysters.  dams,  snails,  abalone 
Jewelry  .  .  .  peari 

Money.... cowries,  tusk  shells 

03,68  murex,  sea  hare 

Horn»  triton 

Destruction.  .slugs,  shipwonng 

^  '  '  ■  '(SrMir?  &  R°i«on) 
waters)      C'dms  ln  Polluted 


(iAHTr«)K)OA        .  , 
Often  calUxl  wa  unails,  this  i»  th«  ^'K""*"  , 
Kn>u|>  «>f  molluHkH.  It  include*  many  fre»n-vvu . 
anil  land  »|**  i«  h.  A  few  tlaHtropoda  ^fth"" 
at  all.  A  brood  Hat  foot,  a  dmtiru  i  h«ad  with  tenWiCU! 
and  a  «pirullv  twi«U«l  b»»-H  generally  typical  of  the  <~Ui 
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RESOURCE -O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


C ommi ss i^on  to  Set  1971  Inland  Fishing  Regulations 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Raleigh  November 
2  to  set  the  1971  inland  fishing  regulations.  Major  changes  over  current  rules 
are  expected  to  involve  mountain  trout  fishing.  The  official  regulations  will 
be  published  and  distributed  to  license  agents  throughout  the  state  by  the 
time  1971  fishing  licenses  go  into  effect  January  1. 

Waterfowl ,  Snipe  Seasons  Begin  This  Month 

Waterfowl  hunting  in  North  Carolina  begins  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 
on  November  18.  Goose  hunting  will  end  January  6,  while  duck  hunting  will  con- 
tinue through  January  16.  The  season  on  rails  (king,  clapper,  sora  and  Vir- 
ginia) ends  November  9,  and  the  Wilson's  snipe  season  begins  November  14.  The 
woodcock  season  will  not  begin  until  December  11. 

Goose  hunters  will  be  limited  to  one  bird  per  day  with  a  possession  limit 
of  two  birds.  The  outlook  for  duck  hunting  is  better  than  for  several  years. 
Copies  of  the  official  federal  waterfowl  regulations  may  be  obtained  at  post 
offices  where  waterfowl  stamps  are  sold. 

November  a  "Big"  Hunting  Month 

At  sometime  during  the  month  of  November  the  seasons  on  all  of  North  Caro- 
lina's long  list  of  game  species  except  rails,  woodcock,  doves,  and  wild 

turkeys  will  be  open.  The  season  on  rabbits  and  quail  is  scheduled  to  start 

j 

November  14. 

Hunting  Accident  Rate  Low  —  Thus  Far 

Compared  to  an  equivalent  period  in  1969,  North  Carolina's  hunting 
accident  rate  is  below  last  year's  ten-year  record  low.  Thus  far  there  has 
been  only  one  fatality,  and  seven  fewer  accidents. 

Wildlife  Art  on  Display 

The  Wake  County  Wildlife  and  Sportsmen's  Club  will  sponsor  a  wildlife  art 
show  and  sale  December  18-19-20  at  the  North  Hills  Shopping  Center  in  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina  artists  interested  should  contact  G.  Michael  Smith,  1716  Not- 
tingham Road,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27607  for  entrance  information. 


NORTH 
CARO  LI N A 
WILDLIFE 
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It'S  always  "open  season"  for 
good  books  and  there's  a  host 
of  new  titles  for  boatmen.  Some 
revised  editions  are  back  on  the 
shelf,  worthy  of  a  second  apprais- 
al. Here's  a  rundown  on  books 
of  more  than  usual  interest — to 
take  aboard  or  to  read  ashore  at 
leisure  or  in  the  offseason. 

The  standard  reference  book 
for  small  boatmen,  Chapman's 
Piloting,  Seamanship  and  Small 
Boat  Handling,  is  out  in  a  1969/ 
70  edition  in  both  an  educational 
edition  for  $7.95,  and  a  de  luxe 
slip-cased  version  at  $11.50.  This 
invaluable  "boatman's  bible"  has 
added  70  pages  in  the  new  edi- 
tion and  remains  the  single  most 
authoritative  source  of  informa- 
tion on  all  aspects  of  boating  for 
the  novice  or  the  experienced 
skipper.  It  is  available  through 
your  bookstore,  or  from  Motor 
Boating  Books,  250  W.  55th  St., 
New  York  NY  10019. 

For  a  price  just  under  $6,  you 
can  cruise  from  Juneau,  Alaska, 
to  Key  West,  Florida,  in  the  new 
book,  Across  the  U.S.A. — by 
Boat.  This  is  lively  reading  by 
two  lively  boatmen,  Bill  and 
Kathy  Dimond,  who  hold  the 
unchallenged  world  record  for 
the  longest  cruise  ever  made  in 
an  outboard — a  total  of  8500 
miles  across  the  face  of  North 
America.  The  Dimond's  voyage 
was  an  adventure  of  the  type  en- 
countered by  few  boatmen. 

Junior  Skipper,  $3,  by  William 
Pearsall,  from  Grossett  and  Dun- 
lap,  New  York,  is  of  particular 
appeal  to  the  younger  set.  The 
book  is  based  upon  the  official 
young  boatman's  safety  course 
of  New  York  State.  In  photos  and 
text,  the  book  tells  the  story  of 
how  two  young  boatmen,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  earned  their  certifi- 
cates. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  Out- 
board Motors,  $10,  by  W.  J.  Webb 


with  Robert  W.  Carrick,  Renais- 
sance Editions,  Inc.,  527  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York,  NY,  is  a 
fascinating  journey  into  the  de- 
velopment and  evolution  of  the 
outboard  motor  from  its  earliest 
days  to  the  present.  Illustrated 
with  many  photographs  and 
drawings,  this  book  is  a  splendid 
panorama  of  the  machine  age 
from  the  marine  point  of  view. 

Proper  Winterizing  Necessary 
For  Motor 

Improper  winter  storage  will 
do  more  harm  to  your  outboard 
motor  than  three  seasons  of  nor- 
mal operation,  warn  outboard 
engineers. 

Moisture  is  the  biggest  culprit. 
During  the  course  of  the  winter, 
it  will  rust  piston  rings  and 
cylinder  walls;  shorten  the  life 
of  lower  unit  gears;  and  corrode 
the  ignition  and  fuel  systems. 
Any  one  of  these  could  result  in 
a  costly  and  time-consuming  re- 
pair job. 

Fogging  oil  offers  effective 
protection  of  internal  engine 
parts.  With  the  engine  running 
in  fresh  water,  either  on  the  boat 
or  in  a  test  tank,  inject  this  rust 
preventative  directly  into  the 
carburetor  intake.  Give  it  sever- 
al good  squirts.  Allow  the  engine 
to  run  a  few  seconds,  circulating 
the  oil  throughout,  before  shut- 
ting it  off. 

Drain  the  lower  unit.  Watch 
carefully  for  traces  of  water. 
This  would  indicate  a  crack  or 
distortion  in  the  gearcase  pre- 
venting a  perfect  seal.  This  dam- 
age could  occur  if  you  struck  an 
underwater  obstruction.  If  you 
suspect  problems,  your  marine 
dealer  is  the  man  to  see.  If  every- 
thing checks  out,  refill  the  lower 
unit  with  a  lubricant  recom- 
mended by  the  outboard  manu- 
facturer. 

Drain  residual  water  from  the 
outboard  by  pulling  the  starter 
rope  several  times.  The  engine 
should  be  in  an  upright  position 
out  of  the  water.  The  throttle 
should  be  fully  advanced  and  the 
gear  shift  set  at  neutral. 

The  entire  fuel  system  should 
be  drained  and  flushed  with  ace- 
tone or  lacquer  thinner  to  re- 
move gummy  deposits.  This  in- 


cludes the  tank,  line  and  car- 
buretor. 

If  the  propeller  is  nicked  or 
bent,  a  marine  dealer  can  repair 
or  replace  it.  Keep  the  old  prop 
as  an  emergency  spare. 

Complete  the  job  with  a  light 
coat  of  oil  over  all  exposed  metal 
parts.  If  you  own  an  electric  start 
outboard,  remove  the  battery. 
Clean  it,  make  sure  it's  fully 
charged  and  store  it  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

Don't  Use  Boot  As  Storage  Bin 

If  you  store  extra  gear  inside 
your  boat  during  the  off-season, 
you're  inviting  serious  damage 
to  j^our  boat,  reports  the  Evin- 
rude  News  Service.  Extra  weight 
can  cause  hull  distortion. 

Balance  Trailer  Wheels 

Few,  if  any,  boat  trailer  own- 
ers bother  to  have  the  wheels  on 
the  old  boat  cart  balanced.  The 
wheels  on  your  boat  trailer  need 
to  be  correctly  balanced  just 
as  your  car  wheels  do,  for  safety 
and  to  prevent  vibration,  side- 
sway  and  wear.  Any  service  sta- 
tion should  be  able  to  balance 
the  wheels  correctly. 

Fuel  Tank  Ground 

From  a  standpoint  of  static 
electricity,  your  permanently  in- 
stalled fuel  tank  should  extend 
from  fill  plate,  through  the  fill 
hose,  through  the  tank  to  a 
ground  plate  outside  the  hull. 
The  fill  plate  is  bonded  to  the 
tank  by  either  a  piece  of  #16  cop- 
per wire  wrapped  around  the 
hose  (all  metal  to  metal  contacts) 
or  by  static  conductive  hose.  The 
tank  should  then  be  connected 
to  the  separate  tank  or  boat's 
ground  plate  bolt,  also  with  cop- 
per wire. 

Static  conductive  hose  should 
be  so  marked.  This  type  of  hose 
incidentally  does  the  job  due  to  a 
carbon  compound  embedded  in 
the  rubber.  That  wire  embedded 
in  the  hose  need  not  be  consider- 
ed. It  simply  prevents  the  hose 
from  collapsing. 

In  fueling  remember  the  pump 
nozzle  should  be  in  contact  with 
the  deck  plate  and  the  "smoking 
lamp"  is  definitely  out.  As  an 
extra  precaution,  check  for  leaks 
during  and  after  refueling. 
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BONUS 
SCAUP 

by  Dr.  R.  Wharton  Gaul 

Charlotte 

p  OR  the  past  few  years,  migratory  waterfowl 
regulations  have  allowed  us  a  few  extra  ducks  in 
the  daily  bag.  The  reproductive  rates  of  the  greater 
scaup  or  broadbill  and  lesser  scaup  or  bluebill  have 
held  up  well  during  recent  droughts  in  the  Cana- 
dian "duck  factories".  This  fact,  combined  with 
relatively  light  hunting  pressure  on  them  has 
caused  a  relaxation  in  daily  limits  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  the  addition  of  two  scaup  to  the  bag 
on  certain  commercial  fishing  waters. 

Scaup  aren't  nearly  as  well  known  in  these  parts 
as  they  were  during  the  halcyon  days  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  ducks  were  plentiful. 
And  with  good  reason.  Not  only  are  they  among 
the  smaller  ducks,  but  both  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  scaup  have  an  unfortunate  habit  of  feeding 
on  fish  and  similar  items,  to  the  regret  of  all  con- 
cerned, when  they  settle  for  the  winter  on  salt  or 
brackish  waters.  This  puts  them  far  down  the  list 
as  a  table  bird,  although  their  willingness  to  decoy 
is  a  saving  grace.  However,  with  limits  as  low  as 
they  must  remain  at  the  present  time,  any  easing 
of  restrictions  is  welcome. 

It  is  harder  today  to  learn  much  about  this  little 
duck  in  the  field.  Fortunately,  the  old-timers  left 
us  a  wealth  of  information  scattered  throughout  the 
literature  of  wildfowling.  We  might  take  a  look  at 
what  they  had  to  say.  Biologically,  there  are  several 
differences  between  the  two  species.  The  greater 
scaup,  or  broadbill,  nests  much  farther  to  the  north, 
in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  and  tends  to  winter  north 
of  our  coast.  The  lesser  scaup,  or  bluebill,  nests  in 
Delta  Marsh,  Manitoba,  and  into  the  Dakotas. 

The  two  are  not  difficult  to  separate.  The  broad- 
bill has  a  purplish  tinge  to  his  black  head,  and  the 
light  area  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  trailing  edge 
of  his  wing  extends  nearly  to  the  tip.  The  lesser 
scaup,  or  bluebill,  has  a  greenish  tinge  to  his  head 
and  the  light  area  of  his  wing  extends  only  about 
half  way  to  the  tip.  But  enough  of  the  technicalities. 
Field  knowledge  is  what  separates  the  men  from 


the  boys  and  puts  ducks  in  the  bag. 

This  is  how  the  old-timers  used  to  do  it.  They 
could  spot  a  flight  of  ducks  miles  away  and  tell  you, 
by  flight  patterns,  wing  beats,  and  formations  what 
they  were.  Both  kinds  of  scaup,  for  instance,  tend 
to  remain  north  until  winter  storms  force  them 
south.  When  they  arrive,  both  tend  to  raft  up  in 
huge  groups.  And  as  they  move  from  spot  to  spot, 
they  fly  in  low,  close  groupings,  occasionally  dart- 
ing off  on  a  new  tangent  with  the  rapid  wingbeat 
characteristic  of  diving  ducks.  Sometimes  they  will 
ball  up  like  a  flight  of  redheads  and  then  resume 
their  twisting,  turning  flight. 

Greater  scaup  especially  like  to  peel  up  from 
the  water  one  at  a  time  like  pulling  string  from  a 
ball.  Neither  kind  responds  with  any  regularity  to 
the  purring  calls  used  for  divers.  Unless  driven 
from  their  roosting  areas,  they  will  return  to  the 
same  spot  day  after  day. 

Along  the  Tar  Heel  coast,  the  bluebill  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  salt  water  duck.  We  went  to 
the  books  when  the  scaup  bonus  came  along,  in 
order  to  find  a  place  to  hunt  them.  It  was  a  good 
example  of  the  benefits  of  studying  your  game. 
Previously  we  had  hunted  the  Gull  Rock  area  for 
black  ducks.  After  searching  through  some  dozen 
or  so  volumes,  I  came  upon  Albert  Day's  classic, 
North  American  Waterfowl.  He  states  that  one  of 
the  major  wintering  grounds  for  the  bluebill  is  the 
Swanquarter  area,  now  the  Swanquarter  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Gull  Rock  is  just  around  the  corn- 
er of  Bluff  Point  from  Swanquarter,  which  was 
certainly  convenient.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  chang- 
ing decoys  and  techniques. 

Duck  hunters  are  forever  being  plagued  by  beau- 
tiful bluebird  days.  One  trick  the  old-timers  used 
was  a  form  of  tolling.  Several  techniques  are  called 
by  this  name,  but  only  one  ever  works  with  scaup. 
You  need  a  large  spread  of  decoys  and  a  good  blind. 
There  must  also  be  a  raft  of  scaup  in  sight.  Some 
of  the  old-timer  fowlers  preferred  to  rise  slowly 
to  a  standing  position  above  the  top  of  the  blind, 
then  slowly  sit  again.  Others  would  gently  wave 
their  hat  above  the  blind.  Either  system  resembled 
a  duck  or  two  rising  up  to  fly  a  few  feet  and  re- 
settling, as  actively  feeding  ducks  often  do.  The 
distant  raft  would  sometimes  swim  or  fly  over  to 
see  what  this  crowd  had  found  that  was  so  good  to 
eat. 

There's  an  old  habit  among  Chesapeake  scaup 
which  may  have  faded  out.  More's  the  pity  if  it 
has.  Shellfish  and  other  living  marine  organisms 
make  up  about  60  percent  of  a  scaup's  diet.  Chesa- 
peake oystermen  used  to  mark  their  oyster  beds 
with  stakes.  It  didn't  take  long  for  scaup  to  associ- 
ate the  stakes  with  breakfast.  Fowlers  picked  up 
this  habit  and  added  a  few  stakes  to  their  decoy 
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These  scaup,  banded  and  ready  for  re- 
lease after  being  trapped  for  study,  show 
the  short,  broad  bill  that  is  so  character- 
istic. The  female  (on  the  right)  has  a 
light  patch  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  while 
the  male  has  a  solid  dark  head.  In  flight 
the  wing  markings  of  the  greater  scaup 
(left)  and  the  lesser  scaup,  are  difficult 
to  distinguish.  For  the  purpose  of  regula- 
tions, both  species  are  considered  one. 


WALLACE  HUGHES 


The  ringneck,  or  ringbill,  often  is  mis- 
taken for  the  scaup  since  they  frequent- 
ly are  found  in  the  same  locations.  They 
are  not  bonus  birds,  so  be  sure  of  your 
shot  before  you  pull  the  trigger. 


setup.  This  could  be  helpful,  since  scaup  have  days 
when  they  won't  decoy  to  their  own  mothers.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  decoy  well,  especially  in  a 
blow  and  more  especially  if  your  decoy  spread  is  in 
a  protected  area.  Scaup  are  great  divers.  They  can 
remain  under  water  a  half  minute  or  more,  and 
often  dive  when  hit.  Many  are  lost  for  this  reason. 
A  retriever  and  careful  attention  to  the  area  of  the 
dive  helps. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  recorded  facts  con- 


cerning scaup.  For  example,  J.  W.  Long  (American 
Wildfowl  Shooting)  writing  in  the  1870's,  says 
scaup  often  land  with  the  wind  if  the  breeze  is 
light.  George  Grinnell  tells  us  that  scaup  like  to 
feed  in  deep  water  near  an  island.  According  to 
Eugene  Connett,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  close 
to  them  in  a  sneak  boat. 

And  so  it  goes.  This  little  fellow  is  an  interesting 
duck.  He  will  repay  study  and  observation  with 
both  pleasure  and  ducks  in  the  bag.  ^ 
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by  Frank  Mooney 

PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

B^N  the  midst  of  the  jet  age  and  space  trips  to 
the  moon,  one  would  think  the  art  of  digging  a  log 
boat  would  be  lost  with  time,  but  not  so.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  meandering,  tranquil  Waccamaw 
River  lies  a  small  community  called  Crusoe.  There 
some  of  the  elderly  men  can  still  carve  a  dugout 
boat  from  a  cypress  log.  The  light,  narrow  craft 
can  travel  the  dense,  flat,  shallow  swamps  where 
most  commercially-made  boats  would  only  be  a 
problem.  The  highway  sign  along  the  road  reads 
"Riverview,"  but  for  most  it's  known  as  Crusoe. 

Before  white  men  settled  this  country,  the  In- 
dians paddled  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  their  bark 
canoes  and  log  boats.  In  those  wild  and  free  days 
many  tribes  burned  out  their  log  boats.  Recently 
a  log  boat  believed  to  be  constructed  about  2000 
years  ago  was  retrieved  from  the  bed  of  a  south- 
eastern North  Carolina  lake.  These  water  craft  were 
light  and  fast.  The  white  settlers  adopted  some 
of  the  Indian's  ways  and  the  log  boats  were  a  use- 
ful item  with  the  unsettled  land  and  few  roads. 

Once  the  swamps  of  southeastern  North  Carolina 
were  full  of  large  cypress  trees.  With  the  inroads 
of  civilization  always  surging  forward  the  demand 
for  cypress  lumber  has  mounted.  Most  huge  trees 
were  cut  down  and  hauled  by  rail  to  the  mills. 
Cypress  trees  large  enough  to  be  hand-hewed  into 
a  dugout  are  hard  to  come  by  now. 

Now  with  plywood,  fiberglass  and  other  strong 
materials  available  for  the  construction  of  boats, 
the  log  boat  is  not  too  much  in  demand;  however 
some  fishermen  and  hunters  still  prefer  the  log 
boat  for  its  narrow  width  to  navigate  the  cypress 
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Joseph  Clewis  is  shown  here  testing  the  sharpness  of  one  of  the 
special  tools  he  uses  to  fashion  dugout  craft  like  the  one  at  left. 


and  gum  swamps.  Trappers  like  the  dugout  for 
getting  back  into  the  marsh  to  run  their  traplines. 
A  one-piece  log  boat  does  not  require  nails,  glue, 
planks  or  upkeep  and  is  almost  impossible  to  wear 
out.  Even  a  paint  job  is  not  necessary. 

Usually  if  a  log  boat  is  dragged  out  of  the  water 
for  any  length  of  time,  it's  best  to  fill  with  water 
so  that  the  hot  sun  will  not  cause  the  wood  to 
crack.  While  the  boat  is  not  being  used  for  fishing, 
it  can  be  utilized  for  a  drinking  place  for  the  dogs 
and  chickens  in  the  yard.  Some  boats  are  even 
used  as  flower  boxes. 

When  I  moved  to  the  southeastern  part  of  North 
Carolina,  I  did  not  have  a  one-man  boat  to  fish  the 
swamps,  so  Elwell  Russ  let  me  use  his  log  boat. 
There  were  some  uncertain  moments  before  I  be- 
came accustomed  to  it.  Many  boats  are  only  23 
inches  wide  and  can  flip  you  in  a  second.  One 
angler  I  met  while  fishing  from  the  dugout  on  the 
White  Marsh  told  me  that  he  had  tried  a  log  boat 
one  time,  and  fell  out  of  it  six  times  just  as  fast  as 
he  could  climb  back  in.  I  noticed  that  he  was  now 
using  a  wide  plywood  boat. 

It's  fascinating  to  watch  a  man  that  has  cut  his 
baby  teeth  on  a  cypress  paddle  handle  a  cypress 
dugout  in  swift  river  water  with  one  hand  while 
flipping  a  popping  bug  on  a  limber  cane  pole  with 
the  other.  One  man  said  that  in  a  narrow  log  boat 
if  you  were  chewing  tobacco  that  you  had  better 
watch  how  fast  you  switched  the  plug  from  one  jaw 
to  the  other.  Some  old  timers  swear  by  the  log 
boat,  and  even  claim  that  due  to  its  shallow  draft 
they  can  follow  a  sweating  mule  up  a  corn  row. 
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The  log  boat  of  the  Louisiana  bayous  called  the 
pirogue  has  inspired  many  writers  and  had  many 
cajun  tunes  written  about  it.  Even  festivals  held 
along  the  waterways  in  our  modern  time  have  log 
boats  moored  outside  as  mute  evidence  of  their 
mode  of  travel.  Much  of  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana 
were  settled  using  this  means  of  transportation. 

Before  he  died,  Joseph  Clewis's  father  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  craftsmen  of 
this  ancient  art  of  digging  boats.  He  left  three  sons 
who  could  also  carry  on  this  skill,  but  Joseph  does 
most  of  the  boat  digging  now.  I  talked  with  Joseph 
one  morning  at  his  home.  He  was  cleaning  house 
instead  of  digging  a  boat.  His  boat  digging  tools 
were  in  one  room  where  he  had  been  sharpening 
them  for  another  dugout.  There  were  tools  I  had 
never  seen  before. 

Some  of  the  tools  were  no  longer  available  at 
the  store,  he  told  me  as  he  ran  his  skilled  fingers 
along  the  sharp  edge.  He  grasped  an  odd  shaped 
tool  called  a  hal.  This  curved-in,  hoe-like  blade  with 
small  ears  on  each  side  and  small  handle  is  used 
to  finish  up  and  smooth  the  interior  of  the  boat. 
He  pointed  a  finger  at  the  drawknife,  "This  is  used 
to  smooth  the  gunwales  and  both  ends  of  the  boat." 
The  large  auger  with  a  two-foot  handle  lying  near- 
by was  heavy  as  I  turned  it  over  in  my  hands. 
"That's  used  to  split  the  log  with,"  Clewis  said  in 
the  unusual  accent  most  elderly  people  have  that 
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live  along  the  river. 

On  occasion,  he  has  loaded  his  tools  into  a  car 
to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  the  log,  then  walked 
back  into  the  swamp  to  convert  the  log  into  a  mas- 
terpiece of  art.  Other  times  he  has  rough-hewed 
a  log  before  floating  it  into  his  boat  yard  to  apply 
the  finishing  touch.  He  said  to  dig  a  one-man  dug- 
out would  take  a  day  and  a  half,  and  about  two 
days  and  a  half  for  a  two-man  craft. 

For  best  results  a  log  needs  to  be  23  inches  wide 
and  from  9  to  14  feet  in  length.  He  has  made  boats 
only  18  inches  across,  however,  that  was  usually 
for  a  small  youngster  living  nearby.  Joseph  told  me 
that  when  he  was  a  small  boy  he  watched  his 
father  chop  out  a  dugout  and  when  he  was  about 
8  years  old  he  dug  his  first  boat. 

Joseph  Clewis  is  a  wiry  built  man  weighing  about 
155  pounds  without  an  ounce  of  fat  on  his  sinewy 
frame.  Digging  a  dugout  is  hard  work  and  requires 
much  concentration,  without  any  help  from  a  rule 
or  caliper  to  show  him  the  thickness  of  the  wood. 
He  can  also  dig  bread  trays,  pump  wells,  water 
troughs  for  livestock.  Clewis  still  digs  boats  all 
along,  but  the  problem  these  days  are  cypress  logs. 
If  anyone  brings  the  log  he  will  convert  it  into  a 
dugout  before  your  eyes. 

The  cypress  log  boat  has  served  man  well,  and 
serves  to  remind  us  of  our  great  American  her- 
itage. ^ 
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November  Postmortem 

by  Dr.  R.  Wharton  Gaul 

Charlotte 

You  don't  use  a  double-barrelled  shotgun?  The 
author  goes  so  far  as  to  wonder  if  there  really 
is  any  other  kind. 


T 

I  HE  subject  was  shotguns.  It  always  is,  unless 
it's  dogs.  Or  decoys.  Or  the  quail  hatch.  Or  how 
fast  a  dove  flies.  And  why  you  missed  him.  Which 
brings  us  back  to  shotguns.  Sooner  or  later  any 
hunting  party  will  get  around  to  shotguns.  What 
gauge,  what  load,  what  shot,  and  especially  what 
kind.  Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  some  people 
still  prefer  an  autoloader  or  a  pump  to  a  double? 
It's  hard  to  believe,  but  true.  And  so,  for  the  sake 
of  those  lost  souls,  it  might  be  well  to  straighten 
them  out  on  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
side-by-side  double. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  double.  Well,  not 
really,  but  when  scatterguns  first  became  effective 
hunting  weapons,  the  side-by-side  double  was  not 
far  behind.  Those  early  guns,  muzzle-loaders,  ham- 
mer-locks, and  finally  breech-loading,  black-powder 
burning  fowling  pieces  and  upland  game  guns,  with 
their  Damascus-twist  steel  barrels,  probably  ac- 
counted for  as  much  game,  in  the  hands  of  a  rel- 
ative few,  as  the  multitude  of  modern  smokeless 
powder  guns  have  in  this  century  of  many  hunters 
and  little  game.  Why  then  was  there  a  change? 

Put  simply,  money,  income  for  the  market  hunter 
and  later  for  the  black-market  gunner,  was  re- 
sponsible. How  much  easier  it  was  to  shoot  a  raft  of 
sitting  ducks,  especially  at  night,  with  a  volley  of 
shot  at  close  range.  Add  to  this  the  instinctive 
mechanical  genius  of  the  nation,  and  we  have  the 
1884  Spencer  pump  gun.  All  of  the  original  pumps 
were  chambered  for  five  shots,  but  the  market 
hunters,  legal  and  otherwise,  learned  to  add  exten- 
sions to  the  magazine  to  increase  its  fire  power. 

Winchester  came  up  with  the  lever-action  shot- 
gun in  1887,  patterned  no  doubt  after  the  saddle 
guns  which  we  are  told  had  won  the  west.  And 
while  all  of  this  was  going  on,  John  Browning  was 
working  on  another  idea.  Why  couldn't  the  recoil 
force  be  directed  to  reload  the  chamber?  In  this,  he 
succeeded.  Assorted  circumstances  led  him  to  sell 
his  patents  abroad.  The  first  Browning  automatic 
shotgun  was  produced  in  Belgium  in  1903.  It  utiliz- 
ed a  long-recoil  system  that  was  said  to  be  as  rough 
as  a  cob. 

Somewhere    around    the    late  unpleasantness 


known  as  World  War  II,  a  short  recoil  system  was 
developed  for  automatic  (or  autoloader)  guns  that 
was  much  easier  on  the  gunner.  Meanwhile,  the 
need  for  greater  firepower  in  combat  weaponry  led 
to  the  creation  of  a  gas-operated  system  for  faster, 
smoother  reloading  of  infantry  rifles.  It  took  a  few 
years  after  the  war  to  convert  this  to  hunting  shot- 
guns, but  most  modern  guns  have  it  now. 

The  shortage  of  migratory  waterfowl  40  years 
ago  led  the  Federal  Government  to  limit  fowler's 
shotguns  to  three  shells.  During  the  same  period, 
there  were  new  developments  in  double  shotguns. 
The  advent  of  smokeless  powder  spelled  the  end 
of  twist-steel  barrels.  Some  people  still  shoot  the 
old  guns  with  today's  shells,  but  if  you  count  care- 
fully, you  may  discover  that  the  total  number  of 
fingers  they  possess  is  somewhat  less  than  the  aver- 
age number  found  in  the  population  at  large. 

The  hammerless  gun  and  the  single  trigger,  fir- 
ing first  the  open  right  barrel  and  then  the  choked 
left  barrel,  followed  hard  upon,  and,  still  unsatis- 
fied, gunsmiths  developed  the  selective  single  trig- 
ger, allowing  a  choice  of  chokes  as  the  game  ap- 
pears, and  the  ejector  which  expels  spent  shells 
on  breaking  the  gun.  Thus,  the  double  kept  up 
with  the  autoloader.  Now  we  have  the  task  of 
choosing  our  gun  from  among  a  wealth  of  modern 
sporting  weapons. 

Take  the  safety  as  an  example.  You  have  to  trust 
your  memory  with  an  autoloader,  while  the  simple 
act  of  closing  the  breech  of  a  double  puts  the  safety 
on.  For  that  matter,  you  can  carry  the  double  open 
for  added  safety.  Imagine  what  would  happen  if 
someone  forgot  to  put  the  autoloader  on  safety  and 
then  got  its  trigger  hung  up  on  a  briar.  People  tell 
tales  about  these  guns  emptying  themselves  un- 
expectedly. I  have  never  experienced  this,  but  I 
remember  one  time  when  a  companion  accidentally 
slipped  a  16-gauge  shell  into  the  magazine  of  his 
autoloader.  Luckily  for  us  it  didn't  fit  far  enough 
into  the  breech  to  allow  the  next  12-gauge  shell  to 
settle  in  place.  The  result  would  have  been  an  ex- 
plosion in  a  duck  blind  several  miles  off  shore  with 
no  boat  or  communication  with  shore.  Luckily  all 
we  faced  was  a  jammed  gun. 
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Fortunate  indeed  is  the  sportsman  having  these  two  doubles 
in  his  rack.  Parker  Brothers  "V"  grade  is  at  top,  and  a  Lefever 
"E"  grade  at  bottom.  Right,  another  version  of  the  double  is 
the  over-and-under,  or  superposed.  It  has  many  of  the  same 
features  of  the  side  by  side,  and  is  considered  a  high-quality 
scatter  gun. 


Speaking  of  jammed  guns,  it  is  rare  for  a  double 
to  give  trouble  in  the  field.  The  relative  simplicity 
of  its  mechanics  reduces  its  problems  to  a  mini- 
mum. But  many  have  struggled  with  pumps  and 
autoloaders  that  have  jammed.  And  always  just  as 
ducks  dropped  in,  or  a  covey  exploded  in  front  of 
us.  In  England  where  duck  hunting  along  the 
shores  is  a  question  of  mud,  mud  and  more  mud, 
the  double  is  the  traditional  gun.  And  with  good 
reason.  When  a  man  slogs  across  a  mile  of  mudflats 
and  faces  a  gale  from  the  North  Sea,  he  doesn't 
want  a  dead  gun.  So  he  takes  a  double.  We  might 
learn  something  here. 

Another  point  that  can't  be  ignored  has  to  do 
with  the  constant  problem  of  lead.  It  is  difficult 
to  swing  on  a  bird  and  maintain  the  correct  lead 
while  the  gun  ejects  the  empties.  Furthermore, 
there  is  the  time  it  takes  to  eject  spent  shells,  time 
that  can  ill-afford  to  be  wasted  when  a  tailwind 
sends  a  dove  hurtling  by  at  70  miles  an  hour.  It 
makes  the  third  shot  almost  useless.  The  double,  on 
the  other  hand,  fires  twice  rapidly  with  choice  of 
chokes,  and  with  experience  can  be  reloaded  in 
seconds.  Even  this  doesn't  take  into  account  what 
Havilah  Babcock  would  call  "the  lace  on  the 
bride's  pajamas",  the  nonessential  extras.  In  this 
case,  the  ejectors  help  but  are  not  asbolutely  neces- 
sary. A  number  of  gimmicks  have  been  devised  to 


put  the  next  two  shells  within  easy  reach.  An  ex- 
perienced shooter  can  get  off  four  shots  to  the  auto- 
loader's three. 

It  might  be  worthwhile  to  point  out  that  double- 
barrel  shotguns  average  several  inches  shorter  than 
either  of  the  other  types.  This  can  be  of  great  value 
in  jump  shooting  or  other  small  boat  hunting,  in 
a  small  duck  blind,  or  in  snap-shooting  quail  and 
woodcock  in  the  woods. 

Some  prefer  the  over-and  under  or  superposed 
double.  Long  ago  this  was  a  gun  for  only  the  well- 
to-do.  Modern  gunsmithing  has  now  made  it  acces- 
sible to  the  average  shooter.  Converts  from  single 
barrel  guns  often  prefer  this  variety,  while  long- 
time doublegunners  frequently  feel  distinctly  un- 
comfortable with  the  single-sighting  plane. 

I'll  have  to  admit  it,  I'm  a  stuffy  traditionalist.  I 
don't  like  spinning  tackle,  I'd  as  soon  throw  a  rock 
at  a  trout  as  fish  for  him  with  a  worm,  and  when  I 
cast  into  the  surf,  I  use  a  surf  reel.  I  want  my 
trout  to  rise  decently  to  a  dry  fly  and  he  can  go 
and  be  hanged  if  he  won't.  And  when  I  put  a  shot- 
gun in  my  hands,  I  want  it  to  be  a  double,  well- 
made  and  well-balanced.  If  I  can't  afford  one  of  the 
traditional  English  best  guns,  there  are  fortunately 
a  number  of  excellent  doubles  available  in  this 
country  to  fit  all  purses.  After  all,  one  must  keep 
up  appearances.  ^ 
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Mistq  Meadow/ 


by  Louise  Lamica 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 


mm 


HE  late  autumn  sun  turns  the  brown  grass 
ofThlTmeadow  into  a  shimmering  haze  as  its  lower- 
ing rays  signal  the  end  of  a  day. 

Soon,  swirls  of  mist  will  rise  from  the  warm  ; 
meadow  floor,  curling  upwards  to  meet  the  chill 
of  approaching  night. 

In  the  late  afternoon  glow,  the  creek  that  runs 
alongside  the  meadow  can  be  heard  in  the  deepen- 
ing quiet.  An  hour  or  so  before  its  chuckle  could 
scarcely  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  birds  and 
other  wildlife  along  the  creek  and  in  the  woods 
nearby. 

Summer  has  long  been  at  an  end— but  many 
of  her  friends  remain.  Only  this  morning  a  paint- 
ed turtle  sunned  himself  on  a  ledge  in  the  lake 
into  which  the  creek  flows.  Early  in  the  summer 
Jne  fled  the  lake  one  day  when  dredging  was  under- 
way, arriving  off  course  in  our  backyard,  and  with-  » 
drawing  into  his  shell  when  Fritz  sniffed  at  him 
curiously  and  barked. 

He  remained  so  still  Fritz  soon  gave  up  and 
wandered  off,  and  huddled  in  his  shell  until  things 
were  quiet  and  still,  before  beginning  his  laborious 
journey  back  to  his  lake  home. 

Cardinals,  mockingbirds,  brown  wood  thrashers 
and  other  birds  still  search  for  food  in  the  meadow 
each  day,  often  distracted  from  their  work  by 
squadrons  of  migrating  birds  flying  over  them. 

They  pause,  cocking  their  heads  upward  to 
watch,  as  if  some  primitive  instinct  urges  them, 
too,  to  join  the  flight.  Then  they  return  to  their 
hunt,  as  if  a  stronger  instinct  of  survival  assures 
them  there  is  abundant  food  for  yet  a  while  where  - 
they  are. 

One  wonders  if  a  raucous  bluejay  pecking  for 
worms  in  the  underbrush  might  be  the  babe  who 
fell  from  his  nest  early  in  the  summer.  Its  motherjij 
attacked  anyone  who  went  near,  and  other  jays 
assisted  her  day-long  efforts  in  coaxing  the  fledg- 
ling to  the  safety  of  a  wooded  lot,  where  -both  were  *  ! 
last  seen  as  she  continued  to  bring  him  food  where 
he  nestled  under  a  low  lying  bough.  <WM!M 
Amidst  the  fervent  hope  the  baby  did  survi\$^sr 
memories  of  12-year  old  Cathy's  hurt  and  bewilder- 
ment at  the  mother  bluejay's  attack  return. 

only  wanted  to  help,"  she  said  that  morning, 
holding  hand  to  head  where  the  mother  had  swoop- 
ed and  struck.  "She  came  out  of  nowhere.  Boy, 
what  a  scary  feeling!"  And  Cathy  ventured  no- 
where near  the  two  again.  'Ii^SSkP^^'V 
n  clumps  of  gold  en  rod  aglow  in  the  sun,  a 
immingbird  blurs  as  he  pauses  in  flight.  This  j 
marvel  of  the  bird  world,  whose  yqurij?  will 


into  a  thimble,  has  been  clocked  while  flying  at 
speeds  of  60  mph,  and  is  the  only  bird  known  to 
have  the  ability  to  fly  backwards  at  near  the  sam 
speed 

Pigeons  are  year  'round  residents  of  the  meadow 
and  often  clash  with  bluejays  over  a  choice  find— 
flr^P'ffre^eder  near  the  bird  bath."  > 

One  pigeon  has  been  around  for  at  least  three 
years.  She  is  easy  to  detect— all  white  except  for 
a  splash  of  brown  on  her  head  and  tail  feathers, 
as  if  someone  flung  mud  on  her  and  it  stuck. 

Her  constant  companion  all  these  years  has  been 
a  pigeon  with  varied  hues  of  glistening  blue.  Ob- 
viously devoted,  sometimes  they  fight  bitterly  and 
she  goes  her  own  way,  ignoring  all  his  attempts 
to  be  friends' again. 

Once  this  is  accomplished,  they  sit  happily  to- 
gether on  the  bird  feeder,  a  spot  she  refuses  to 
share  with  him  when  they  quarrel. 

Tiny  yellow  butterflies  flit  around  the  meadow, 
rivaling  its  constantly  changing  colors  as  the  light 
begins  to  fade.  On  an  early  morning,  they  blend 
into  insignificance  against  the  green  and  gold  to 
be  seen  through  morning  mists. 

As  the  day  grows  older,  the  meadow  turns  blue 
and  gold,  and  the  russet  wings  of  a  butterfly — 
jeweled  twinkler  of  the  skies — is  easy  to  spot 
browsing  for  nectar  in  goldenrod  and  other  wild- 
flowers.  ••''tiVaj.^-f 

In  late  afternoon,  the  muskrat  who  frequents 
the  meadows  leaves  his  hole  in  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  and  hits  its  waters  in  a  splash  when  foot- 
steps "approach. 

Not  to  be  seen  on  a  late  fall  .day  is  a  dreaded 
resident  of  the  meadow — the  cottonmouth,  who  on 
a  late  summer  afternoon  may  be  seen  swishing 
through  the  murky  waters  of  the  creek. 

As  shadows  lengthen,  memories  of  another  who 
loved  the  meadow  return,  causing  the  heart  to 
quicken;  and  hurt  mingles  with  the  magic  of  the 
.ebbing  day^^^B^^^R*  *' 

Simon  the  Siamese,  who  during  his  four  short 
years  of  life,  slept  all  day  and  prowled  the  woods 
and  meadow  at  night,  and  never  returned  last 
spring  from  one  of  his  nocturnal  strolls. 

We  saw  him  last  on  a  hillside  across  the  creek, 
when  dusk  was  settling  and  bats  were  just  begin- 
ning to  fly.  We  called  to  him  as  he  stood  there  A 
meowing,  black  sable  ears  alert  for  an  answer  to 

He  turned  to  look,  meowed  again- — as  if  in  apol- 
ogy— and  set  off  through  the  canes  and  under 
with  his  tail  held  high.  ^ 


Ed.  Note:  (The  following  is  an  in- 
troduction to  Chapter  14  of  the  North 
Carolina  Water  Plan — Progress  Re- 
port in  the  process  of  being  publish- 
ed by  the  State  Planning  Division) 

In  this  eighth  decade  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  we  are  learn- 
ing to  think  of  our  world  as  a 
tiny  module  hurtling  endlessly 
through  space.  All  we  have  and 
all  we  ever  will  have  for  the 
sustaining  of  life  is  a  thin  en- 
velope of  breathable  air  and  an 
even  thinner  skin  of  soil  and 
water.  Whether  mankind,,  or  any 
form  of  life,  can  continue  to  exist 
on  this  planet  will  depend  on 
what  we  do  in  the  next  few  years 
to  either  preserve  or  destroy  our 
environment. 

North  Carolina  is  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources, renewable  and  nonre- 
newable. There  are  soils,  forests, 
waters,  wildlife,  air,  and  min- 
erals. Obviously  the  latter  is  non- 
renewable; reclaimable,  perhaps, 
but  irreplaceable. 

The  topography  of  our  state, 
ranging  from  mountains  to  pied- 
mont hills,  to  coastal  plains,  to 
estuaries  and  sounds,  plus  an 
agreeable  climate,  gives  us  a  var- 
iety of  wildlife  forms  unexcelled 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  wildlife  re- 
sources, like  the  human  popula- 
tion, depend  entirely  on  the  other 
natural  resources.  Both  people 
and  wildlife  suffer  when  their 
natural  environment  is  abused. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  we 
try  to  lift  any  single  element  out 
of  nature  we  find  it  inseparably 
attached  to  all  others.  The  future 
of  North  Carolina,  the  United 


States — in  fact,  the  world — de- 
pends on  a  deep  understanding 
of  this  concept.  A  dynamic  econ- 
omy and  an  exploding  human 
population  demand  this  under- 
standing, and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter for  every  living  thing. 

Among  all  natural  resources, 
wildlife  is  unique.  It  is  the  only 
one  that  can  move  about  of  its 
own  volition.  In  this  sense,  there- 
fore, it  cannot  be  owned  in  the 
manner  that  a  plot  of  land  or  a 
grove  of  trees,  a  glass  of  water, 
or  a  coal  mine  can  be  possessed. 
Soil  is  moved  from  one  place  to 
another  by  the  whims  of  water, 
wind,  or  people.  Trees — or  any 
other  rooted  plants,  for  that  mat- 
ter —  remain  fixed.  Water,  by 
force  of  gravity,  runs  downhill 
from  the  highest  mountain  peak 
to  the  sea  from  whence  it  returns 
cleansed  by  evaporation  to  the 
land.  Minerals,  whether  taken 
from  the  soil  by  osmosis  or  blast- 
ed or  bulldozed  out  of  the  earth 
by  man,  are  inert  and  "the  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth." 

It  is  this  mobility  that  places 
wildlife  in  the  ownership  of  the 
people  of  the  state;  it  cannot  be- 
come property  until  it  has  been 
legally  reduced  to  possession. 

The  days  when  game  and 
freshwater  fish  were  a  major 
source  of  human  sustenance  are 
gone  forever.  The  pelts  of  fur- 
bearing  mammals  still  have  a 
market  value,  but  their  furs  are 
largely  used  for  ornamental  gar- 
ments rather  than  basic  protec- 
tion against  weather. 

With  the  development  of  agri- 
culture and  modern  food  process- 


ing techniques,  fish  and  game 
have  evolved  from  a  source  of 
food  and  clothing  to  a  prime 
source  of  recreation.  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  reduced  their  eco- 
nomic value;  rather,  it  has 
increased  this  value.  It  can  be 
estimated  conservatively  that 
North  Carolinians  and  their  visi- 
tors from  other  states  spend 
nearly  $200  million  annually  be- 
cause they  go  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. This  expenditure  involves 
a  myriad  of  goods  and  services 
ranging  from  fishhooks  to  fishing 
cruisers  and  shotgun  shells  to 
shooting  preserves. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized that  fish  and  game  are 
a  gift  of  nature.  They  cannot 
exist  without  clean  water  in 
abundance,  and  without  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  clean  water  there 
could  not  be  this  $200  million 
recreational  bonus  to  the  state's 
economy. 

Man  began  interfering  with  his 
environment  the  moment  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  began  tilling  the  soil.  While 
it  has  taken  millennia  to  reach 
the  present  state  of  the  world's 
environment,  only  in  recent 
years  has  there  been  a  growing 
realization  that  environmental 
conditions,  worldwide,  have  be- 
come critical. 

Wildlife  resources  have  suf- 
fered from  the  same  attrition  as 
have  the  other  natural  resources 
— the  human  population  explo- 
sion, urbanization,  highway  con- 
struction, drastic  changes  in 
land-use  patterns,  and  the  pour- 
ing of  billions  of  tons  of  pol- 
lutants into  water  and  air.  Mean- 
while, the  same  dynamic  society 
that  has  endangered  the  earthly 
environment  has  produced  more 
leisure  time  than  any  other  soci- 
ety has  known.  An  incalculable 
amount  of  this  leisure  time  is 
being  spent  in  sport  fishing  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  game,  thus  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  fish  and 
game  in  the  face  of  a  deteriorat- 
ing environment — Rod  Amundson 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


William  A.  Thompson 


Wildlife  Protector  William  A. 
Thompson,  stationed  at  Chad- 
bourn,  North  Carolina,  was  born 
in  Robeson  County  on  June  30, 
1946.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Maxton 
High    School,    Maxton,  North 


Carolina  and  prior  to  his  employ- 
ment by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Ritz-Craft  Homes,  Inc. 

Mr.  Thompson  completed  the 
Pre-Service  Training  School  for 
Wildlife  Protectors  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  in  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina  in  Decem- 
ber 1967.  He  was  appointed  a 
Wildlife  Protector  January  1, 
1968  and  was  stationed  at  Chad- 
bourn  in  Columbus  County. 
Since  his  initial  employment, 
William  has  completed  four  In- 
service  Training  Schools  and 
serves  as  an  instructor  in  Defen- 
sive Tactics  and  Pursuit  Driving. 

William  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 
Law  Enforcement  Section.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Nancy  Mc- 
Rae  of  Maxton  and  they  have 
two  children,  Bill  and  Carol. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  SEPT.,  1970 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    35,576 

Total  prosecutions    791 

Total  convictions    767 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  10 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  14 
Total  cases  dismissed    ...  0 

Total  fines  collected   $3,583.45 

Total  costs  collected   $9,646.80 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    5,866 

Total  prosecutions   260 

Total  convictions    245 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  3 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  9 

Total  cases  dismissed  ....  3 

Total  fines  collected   $  350.00 

Total  costs  collected       .  $3,162.70 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  witness  fees 
are  paid  into  the  school  funds  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel. 


Pollution  Finally  Has 
Killed  A  Lake 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  enclosing  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Battle  Creek  En- 
quirer and  News,  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan. I  hope  that,  even  tho  it  does 
not  pertain  directly  to  North  Caro- 
lina, you  will  use  it.  It  could  happen 
here  so  easily.  We  lived  on  Lake 
St.  Clair  from  1957  to  1964,  and  in 
Port  Huron  on  the  St.  Clair  River 
directly  across  from  the  Dow  plant 
in  Sarnia,  Ontario,  from  1964  to  1968. 
We  swam  and  fished  in  both  all 
those  years  and  never  gave  a 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  such 
catastrophic  pollution.  We  knew  Dow 
and  all  the  other  refineries  and  plants 
discharged  a  lot  of  smoke  into  the 
air,  as  well  as  waste  water  into  the 
river,  but  looked  on  that  as  more 
of  a  nuisance  than  anything  else. 
This  editorial  points  out  so  well  our 
head  in  the  sand  attitude,  as  well 
as  the  unbelievable  destruction  that 
carelessness  and  ignorance  can  per- 
mit. Why  didn't  we  ask  questions? 

Let's  ask  questions  here  in  North 
Carolina.  Let's  not  let  this  happen 
here. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Edwards,  Jr. 
Wake  Forest 


We've  finally  done  it.  We've  killed 
a  whole  lake. 

After  all  the  talk  about  the  per- 
ils of  pollution  and  what  would  hap- 
pen if  ...  it  has  happened,  and  with 
a  vengeance.  Gov.  Milliken  has  re- 
vealed that  the  ban  on  eating  mer- 
cury-contaminated fish  from  Lake 
St.  Clair  and  the  St.  Clair  River  may 
last  for  "years  and  years." 

So  there  you  have  it.  Industrial 
carelessness,  governmental  inepti- 
tude and  public  ignorance  combined 
to  destroy  a  lake  as  a  fishing  ground, 
perhaps  for  a  generation. 

Commercial  fishing  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  And  much  of  the 
enjoyment  is  gone  from  sport  fish- 
ing, if,  indeed,  it  should  be  allowed 
at  all.  Many  fishermen  undoubted- 
ly are  tempted  to  defy  the  ban  and 
eat  the  fish. 

The  source  of  the  poisonous  mer- 
cury was  a  Dow  Chemical  Co.  plant 
on  the  Ontario  side  of  the  lake.  We 
hope  Dow  enjoyed  the  money  it 
must  have  saved  over  the  years  by 
not  filtering  the  mercury  from  its 
plant  wastes.  We  doubt  that  Dow's 
action  was  malicious,  just  irre- 
sponsible. 

And  that  goes  for  all  of  us.  Every 
individual  or  business  that  fouls  the 
air  or  the  water  is  irresponsible. 


None  of  us  is  deliberately  poisoning 
people. 

If  pollution  were  a  crime  we'd  be 
charged  with  manslaughter,  not  first- 
degree  murder.  But  our  victim,  like 
Lake  St.  Clair,  would  be  just  as  dead. 

Perhaps  the  murder  of  that  beau- 
tiful lake  will  help  teach  us  a  lesson. 
We  are  lucky  that  it's  a  relatively 
small  body  of  water.  Imagine  what 
our  shock  and  horror  would  be  if 
fishing  on  Lake  Michigan  had  to  be 
abandoned  for  "years  and  years." 

That  would  be  the  greatest  eco- 
logical disaster  yet.  But  we  may  not 
be  far  from  it.  The  lake  is  so  heavily 
burdened  with  DDT  that  the  edibility 
of  the  fish  caught  now  is  marginal. 
And,  though  DDT  has  been  banned, 
what  if  we  didn't  ban  it  in  time? 

The  lake  also  may  face  still  other 
pressures,  from  such  things  as 
thermal  pollution  by  electric-power 
generating  plants. 

The  lesson  of  the  Lake  St.  Clair 
disaster  is  that  every  sort  of  med- 
dling with  a  lake  must  be  consider- 
ed dangerous  until  proven  safe,  and 
that  we  cannot  assume  damage  is  not 
being  done,  just  because  we're  un- 
aware of  it.  We  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  ferret  out  every  possible 
source  of  pollution. 

What  are  you  doing? 
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Circulation  Manager  From  

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Address  

Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602   
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A  beaver  who  wandered  into  an 
irrigation  pond  on  an  eastern  Caro- 
lina farm  and  a  German  shepherd 
dog  have  formed  a  curious  relation- 
ship— partly  fun  and  partly  the  se- 
rious business  of  survival. 

The  beaver  came  alone  to  the 
pond  in  early  summer  and  has 
lived  there  since,  sleeping  in  the 
weeds  along  the  edge  of  the  20' 
by  50'  water  hole.  There  are  no 
signs  yet  that  it  will  build  a  lodge 
there. 

The  dog,  Dexter,  came  to  the 
farm  about  two  weeks  after  the 
beaver  appeared,  to  wait  while  his 


owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Shankle, 
could  complete  a  move  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Aberdeen,  N.  C.  and  could 
find  a  place  where  they  could  keep 
Dexter.  The  large  tobacco  farm  is 
owned  by  Shankle's  father,  Eli 
Shankle. 

The  beaver  living  alone  in  the 
tiny  pond  and  the  dog  left  with- 
out his  master  and  mistress  quickly 
discovered  each  other  and  over  the 
weeks  evolved  a  game  of  tag,  which 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  at  play 
by  both  the  dog  and  the  beaver, 
but  which  the  beaver  probably 
must  win  to  live. 


Dexter  approaches  the  pond,  ears 
pricked,  searching  the  water  with 
his  eyes  as  he  glides  along  the 
bank  in  the  floating  German  shep- 
herd trot.  As  he  spots  the  beaver, 
he  gallops  to  the  point  on  shore 
nearest  the  swimming  animal  and 
waits.  The  beaver  circles  slowly 
in  the  water,  finally  approaching 
close  enough  to  the  dog  to  lure 
Dexter  into  the  pond.  Then  the 
beaver,  swimming  easily  away  from 
him,  allows  Dexter  to  approach  as 
closely  as  ten  feet  to  him  before, 
with  a  slap  of  his  tail,  the  sleek 
animal  disappears  beneath  the  sur- 
face, leaving  Dexter  to  paw  at  the 
waves,  badly  outmatched  in  the 
water. 

The  beaver  will  surface  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pond  and  Dexter 
will  swim  to  the  bank  to  rest.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  beaver  will  begin 
again  to  swim  slowly  back  and  forth, 
edging  closer  to  the  dog,  until  Dex- 
ter takes  up  the  chase  again. 

The  game  will  go  on  until  Dexter 
tires  and  trots  away  from  the  pond, 
back  across  the  fields  toward  home. 

Laurie  Telfair 
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This  is  the  first  prize  photo  in  the  1970 
Wildlife  Photography  Contest.  It  was  taken 
by  Hugh  L.  Medford,  Jr.  of  Matthews,  N.  C. 
with  a  Nikon  FTN  (200  mm  Nikkor  lens) 
using  Kodak  Tri-X  film.  Other  winning 
photos  are  shown  on  pages  13-15. 
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A  Carolina  cougar?  Well,  with- 
out getting  into  the  knotty  » 
question  as  to  whether  they're 
still  roaming  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  Tarheel  landscape,  let's 
simply  say  that  they  could  be. 
The  mountain  lion  or  panther 
represents  a  wildlife  species  that 
for  all  practical  purposes,  has 
vanished  from  our  state's  pre- 
sent-day scene.  Its  history,  and 
that  of  the  passenger  pigeon 
(page  4)  should  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  what  can  happen. 
Painting  by  Wade  Walker. 


Passenger 
Pigeons 
in 

Old  Carolina 

The  story  of  the  passenger  pigeon  and 
its  final  extinction  should  be  a  warning 
for  all  time.  It  shall  not  happen  for  any 
present  species. 


by  Frank  A.  Montgomery,  Jr. 

Wilmington 
Photos  by  the  Author 
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.  HE  great  flocks  of  passenger  pigeons  came 
to  the  Old  North  State  in  winter,  when  drifts  of 
snow  lay  deep  across  their  summer  range  m  the 
North  And  with  their  coming,  so  vast  was  the 
number  of  the  swift-flying,  slate-gray  forms,  that 
often  the  sun  itself  would  be  hidden  and  an  eerie, 
twilight  pall  would  spread  across  the  countryside 
that  lay  beneath  their  rushing  wings. 

At  times,  as  they  passed  above  the  state's  wintry 
fields  and  woodlands,  the  hordes  of  birds  seemed 
limitless  and  for  hour  after  hour  they  would  sweep 
across  the  heavens  in  an  unbroken  stream,  while 
the  beating  of  the  millions  of  wings  would  fill  the 
air  with  a  sound  like  that  of  a  distant  windstorm. 
When  nightfall  brought  the  feathered  travelers 
to  a  temporary  halt  the  flocks  would  descend, 
settling  in  an  almost  solid  mass  upon  the  trees 
and  undergrowth  spread  over  hundreds  of  acres 
of  forestland.  Then,  at  the  break  of  another  day, 
as  one  the  teeming  multitude  would  rise  again, 
to  continue  on  its  way  to  some  far-off,  permanent 
roosting  area  in  the  heart  of  a  hardwood  forest. 

Behind  and  below  them,  the  woodlands  where 
the  pigeons  had  rested  would  be  left  a  shambles 
of  fallen  limbs  and  uprooted  saplings,  a  tangled 
mass  of  twigs  and  leafy  litter  broken  and  stripped 
from  the  trees  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  rest- 
less millions.  And  for  years  to  come  the  area  where 
they  had  roosted  for  a  while  would  bear  the  mark 
of  their  passing. 

Once  the  vast  flocks  had  reached  their  winter 


range  in  North  Carolina  and  its  sister  states  in  the 
South,  they  would  split  up  into  smaller  units  and 
these  would  choose  roosting  areas  in  various  lo- 
calities where  food  was  plentiful,  and  there  the 
birds  would  stay  for  sometimes  weeks  on  end. 
Since  even  these  smaller  flocks  were  always  made 
up  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pigeons,  the  havoc 
wrought  in  the  stretch  of  forest  where  they  had 
remained  for  even  a  short  time  was  almost  un- 
believable. Early  North  Carolina  records  frequent- 
ly mention  such  damage,  and  the  following  set 
down  in  the  diary  of  a  Moravian  not  long  after  the 
Wachovia  tract  had  been  established  is  typical: 
An  incredible  number  of  Wild  Pigeons 
assembled  there  (Peter's  Creek)  every  night 
for  a  month  together  .  .  .  perching  manyfold 
upon  one  another,  so  as  by  their  weight  to 
break  down  the  largest  limbs  of  Oaks,  bending 
the  tops  of  others  to  the  ground,  which  was 
covered  more  than  a  foot  high  with  their  dung. 
The  ruins  of  the  woods  .  .  .  could  be  seen  many 
years  afterwards." 
Once  the  birds  had  established  a  permanent 
roost  only  exhaustion  of  the  food  supply  of  acorns 
and  other  mast  within  "commuting"  distance  (up 
to  a  100-mile  radius  of  the  roost)  would  induce 
them  to  abandon  it.  Not  even  the  continued  and 
diligent  forays  of  dozens  of  hunting  parties  from 
the  country  roundabout  seemed  to  bother  them  in 
the  least.  Each  night  they  would  return  from  their 
daily  forays  for  food  to  settle  in  the  wildest  con- 
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fusion  in  the  trees  and  undergrowth  within  the 
limits  of  the  roost.  Strangely  enough,  although  the 
return  of  the  birds  in  the  evening  occupied  sever- 
al hours,  upon  leaving  for  their  feeding  grounds 
of  a  morning  they  all  seemed  to  rise  as  one,  so  that 
the  sky  was  literally  blotted  out  for  a  time  by  the 
horde  of  feathered  creatures. 

There  were  many  such  pigeon  roosts  in  the  state, 
especially  during  hard  winters  when  the  birds  were 
usually  much  more  numerous.  They  were  to  be 
found  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains,  with  some 
of  the  biggest  in  the  Piedmont,  where  the  vast 
tracts  of  virgin  hardwoods  could  be  counted  upon 
to  supply  them  with  ample  food  throughout  the 
winter.  Since  the  pigeons  tended  to  shun  large 
bodies  of  water,  roosts  were  somewhat  rare  in 
areas  of  the  state  close  by  the  sea.  An  exception  was 
the  extensive  roost  on  Bald  Head  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  which  at  times  during  the 
winter  was  frequented  by  countless  thousands  of 
the  birds  during  passenger  pigeon  days  in  North 
Carolina. 

Useful  Birds 

The  wild  pigeons  had  been  a  boon  to  the  Indians 
long  before  the  coming  of  white  settlers  to  the 
Carolina  Province,  and  in  importance  the  birds 
were  second  only  to  the  wild  turkey  as  fowl  in 
their  diet.  In  some  sections  the  redmen  caught 
them  in  traps,  snares  and  similar  devices,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  was  taken  by  going  into  the 
roosts  at  night  and  blinding  the  pigeons  with  make- 
shift torches  of  resinous  wood.  The  Indians  bagged 
them  in  such  tremendous  quantities  that  even 
small  villages  for  miles  around  a  roost  could  boast 
of  thousands  of  dried,  smoked  and  salted  pigeons 
stored  away  in  caches.  In  North  Carolina  the  In- 
dians were  particularly  fond  of  the  fat  taken  from 
the  birds,  rendering  it  into  a  substance  much  like 
the  butter  used  by  white  settlers  of  a  later  day. 

But  if  the  pigeons  were  a  windfall  for  the  In- 
dians, they  were  no  less  so  for  the  white  inhabit- 
ants. The  location  of  a  roost  near  a  settlement  was 
always  an  event  of  major  importance,  not  only  for 
local  folk  but  for  people  a  score  of  miles  away. 
Storekeepers  did  a  lively  business  in  powder  and 
shot  for  as  long  as  the  birds  remained.  Everybody 
who  ^  owned  a  gun — and  few  there  were  then  who 
didn't— laid  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammunition 
and  took  off  at  every  opportunity  for  the  vicinity 
of  the  roost,  to  either  shoot  the  birds  as  they  left 
of  a  morning  to  feed,  or  at  nightfall  when  they  re- 
turned. Some  of  the  hunters  who  lived  a  good  ways 
from  a  roost  would  come  in  carts,  wagons  or  on 
horseback,  often  camping  out  for  two  and  three 
days  at  a  time  in  the  surrounding  woods. 

It  was  a  regular  thing  for  parties  of  the  hunters 
to  take  gunny  sacks  and  lighted  faggots  and  go 
into  the  roost  at  night,  there  to  knock  the  blinded, 
crowded  pigeons  from  their  perches  with  clubs. 
Smoke  fires,  too,  were  built  beneath  the  roosting 
masses,  and  as  fast  as  the  half-stupefied  birds 
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When  a  flock  of  passenger  pigeons  was  either  feeding  in  or 
passing  over,  a  rural  area,  hunters  would  hurry  to  the  spot 
and  slaughter  the  birds  in  great  numbers.  Low  flying  birds 
were  often  killed  with  long  sticks  or  tree  limbs 


would  tumble  helplessly  to  the  ground  they  would 
be  quickly  killed  and  stuffed  into  sacks  that  soon 
were  bulging.  During  the  daytime,  small  boys  near 
a  roost  would  take  hundreds  of  low-flying  pigeons 
by  flailing  about  with  long  poles  into  the  tightly- 
packed  ranks,  or  by  hurling  rocks,  sticks  and  other 
objects  at  the  birds. 

The  feathers  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  birds 
killed  were  a  valuable  and  much  coveted  by- 
product of  the  hunts.  Some  50  pigeons  would  yield 
about  a  pound  (it  took  some  1500  birds  to  supply 
enough  for  one  bed)  and  they  were  used  either  by 
the  hunters'  own  families  to  make  cozy  "feather- 
beds",  or  were  sold  for  such  purpose  to  neighbors 
or  townspeople.  It  was  a  common  belief  among  the 
state's  country  folks  that  one  who  slept  in  a  bed 
stuffed  with  pigeon  feathers  would  seldom  be  sick. 

First  Tarheel  Records 

The  first  English  account  of  passenger  pigeons 
in  what  is  now  North  Carolina  was  set  down  by 
Thos.  Harriot,  who  noted  their  presence  on  Roa- 
noke Island  during  the  winter  of  1585-86;  he  refer- 
red to  them  as  "stockdoues."  Interestingly  enough, 
so  far  as  known,  it  was  in  North  Carolina  that  the 
first  attempt  was  made  to  cross  the  passengers  with 
domestic  pigeons.  An  old  account  states  that  a  resi- 
dent of  Edenton  "cut  some  holes"  in  a  barn  roof 
and  that  some  wild  birds  entered  and  mated  with  a 
few  of  his  tame  birds. 

The  wild  passenger  pigeon,  Ectopistes  migra- 
torius,  during  its  heyday  up  to,  and  for  some  two 
decades  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  was  the 
most  abundant  species  of  birdlife  in  the  world.  Its 
number  were  estimated  by  naturalists  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  billion  birds  and  there  was 
ample  evidence  to  support  their  estimate.  There 


Millions  of  passenger  pigeons  were  taken  in  deadfall  traps 
rigged  with  nets  and  operated  by  hunters  hidden  nearby.  But 
it  was  at  night  that  hunters  took  their  heaviest  toll  using 
lights  to  blind  the  birds  and  clubs  to  strike  them  <Jown. 


Live  passenger  pigeons  served  as  targets  (above)  for  field  meets 
held  in  northern  areas.  The  result  (below)  of  such  shooting 
matches  was  often  a  thousand  or  more  dead  birds.  Whatever 
the  cause  of  the  final  demise  of  the  last  bird,  all  such  things 
contributed  to  the  extinction. 


were,  for  instance,  many  nesting  areas  (the  pigeons 
did  not  nest  in  North  Carolina)  in  the  North  and 
Midwest  that  covered  thousands  of  acres  of  wood- 
land, each  containing  millions  of  pairs  of  birds. 
The  single  largest  such  area  ever  observed  was 
located  in  Wisconsin.  It  was  said  to  be  over  100 
miles  long  and  to  vary  in  width  from  three  to  ten 
miles. 

In  view  of  the  staggering  number  of  passenger 
pigeons  that  once  roamed  the  skies  and  forests  it 
is  hard  to  realize  that  today  not  one,  single  bird 
remains.  The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  species 
occurred  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  past 
century  when,  during  the  80's  and  continuing  until 
the  enterprise  was  no  longer  profitable,  the  un- 
believable depredations  of  market  hunters  in  the 
northern  and  mid-western  states  started  to  take 
effect.  These  hunters  slaughtered  untold  millions 
of  pigeons  while  they  were  nesting  and  shipped 
both  squabs  and  adult  birds  to  waiting  markets  in 
the  big  cities  of  the  East.  The  birds  were  packed 
in  barrels  and  one  old  shipping  record  shows  that 
in  a  single  two-week  period,  from  the  vicinity  of  a 
solitary  roost  in  the  mid-west,  1,800,000  barrels  of 
pigeons  were  sent  east  by  rail. 

Much  Too  Late 

Realizing  that  the  birds  were  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion unless  such  wholesale  killing  was  curbed,  a 
few  desultory  laws  were  hastily  passed  with  that 
end  in  view.  But  they  were  too  little  and  much  too 
late.  By  the  early  1890's,  the  passenger  pigeons  had 
everywhere  decreased  to  the  vanishing  point  and 
in  another  five  years  even  the  sighting  of  just  a  few 
isolated  birds  was  a  newsworthy  occasion. 

There  were  no  market  hunters,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  in  North  Carolina.  But  the 
shocking  toll  taken  by  such  men  operating  in  the 
North  reduced  to  such  an  extent  the  number  of 
birds  coming  into  the  state  to  winter  that  for  al- 
most ten  years  before  1900  passenger  pigeons  had 
become  practically  non-existent  in  this  state. 
Where  once  they  had  appeared  in  virtual  clouds 
over  many  a  Carolina  forest,  they  had  all  but 
vanished  in  the  last  decade  of  the  past  century. 
Now  and  then  one  of  the  birds  was  reported,  but 
few  such  reports  were  ever  fully  substantiated. 
According  to  a  reliable  source,  the  last  passenger 
pigeon  shot  in  North  Carolina  was  killed  October 
20,  1894,  by  J.  S.  Cairns,  while  hunting  in  Bun- 
combe county.  Rewards  were  offered  as  late  as 
1923,  both  in  this  state  and  others,  for  bonafide 
evidence  that  the  pigeons  still  survived,  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  lone  specimen  taken  in  Ohio  in 
March,  1900,  no  other  birds  were  definitely  known 
to  have  been  seen. 

For  several  years  after  1900,  there  remained  in 
captivity  a  few  scattered  passenger  pigeons.  Final- 
ly, at  the  Zoological  Garden  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
one  alone  was  left,  a  female  named  "Martha."  On 
September  14,  1914,  she,  too,  died,  and  with  her 
passing  the  rushing  wings  of  the  once  great  host 
of  passenger  pigeons  were  forever  stilled.  ^ 
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The  Hornet's  Nest 


by  Ruth  Dinkins  Rowan 

Winter  Haven,  Florida 


The  hornet's  nest  provided  a  center  of  fascination  for  Jamie 
and  the  entire  family.  The  nest  was  removed  intact  on  the 


window  for  closer  inspection 


after  the  hornets  had  gone! 


E  subscribe  to  "Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina"  because  we 
are  building  a  cabin  near  Pensa- 
cola  where  we  spend  a  month 
every  summer.  We  read  with 
great  interest  an  article  about 
hornets  which  had  appeared  in 
the  magazine.  My  husband  had 
tried  to  take  a  large  nest  away 
from  its  inhabitants  and  he  had 
lost.  He  was  still  nursing  his  de- 
feat and  was  planning  another 
attack,  if  possible  the  next  sum- 
mer. 

But  the  hornets  planned  their 
own  surprise  and  revenge  (we 
thought)  by  building  their  home 
right  on  the  window  of  our  little 
nest.  We  decided  to  make  friends 
with  them  since  they  had  just 
begun  when  we  arrived.  My  hus- 
band wanted  a  larger  prize  so  he 
was  giving  them  time  to  build, 
but  I  wanted  the  children  to 
watch  nature  at  work  first  hand. 

Most  of  what  we  knew  about 
our  little  fiesty  friends  had  been 
learned  from  the  article  in 
"Wildlife".  So  our  first  trip  to 
Burnsville  included  a  long  visit 
to  the  library  which  ended  in 
disappointment  because  the 
books  on  the  insect  world  had 
very  little  to  say  about  the  most 
important  insect  of  all — or  so  we 
thought  at  the  time!  But  by 
questioning  everyone  who  came 
around  and  reading  what  we 
could,  we  came  to  be  "authori- 
ties" on  the  subject  of  Vespa 
maculata. 

We  let  the  paper  wasps — as 
many  people  called  them — alone 
and  they  let  us  alone  except  for 
the  mutual  eyeing  of  each  other. 
Their  guards  were  always  on 
duty  and  they  reminded  us  of 
that  if  we  carelessly  touched  the 
window.  Otherwise  they  went 
about  their  business  while  we 
stood  for  many  hours  watching 
them.  Every  member  of  our 
family  checked  on  them  each 
morning  to  see  how  much  had 
been  done  while  we  were  asleep, 
since  they  worked  at  night  also. 
I  often  wished  I  had  as  many 
"helpers"  to  get  my  work  done 
as  I  watched  the  guards,  the 
nurses,  the  builders,  and  the 
sweepers. 

We  called  them  "sweepers" 


for  lack  of  a  better  term  as  they 
went  through  the  tunnels  each 
morning  sucking  the  moisture 
off  the  glass  and  keeping  their 
place  tidy.  The  layers  of  paper 
are  for  weather  conditioning  as 
well  as  protection  as  we  read 
that  they  fanned  air  through 
these  tunnels  if  the  queen  and 
her  entourage  became  too  warm, 
but  they  wouldn't  need  to  do 
that  in  our  mountains! 

When  we  arrived  in  late  July 
the  comb  was  about  three  inches 
across  and  protected  by  only 
five  layers  of  paper.  Thirty  days 
later  there  were  18  more  layers 
and  the  original  five  had  been 
eaten  away  to  make  room  for  a 
second  comb  suspended  by  a 
strong  cable  below  the  main  one 
which  had  been  tripled  in  width. 

Our  cabin  walls  (which  will 
be  insulating  walls  when  we're 
finished)  are  made  of  homosote, 
a  "chewed-up"  and  pressed 
wood  product.  The  idea  of  using 
wood  products  to  make  paper 
goods  is  thought  to  have  come 
from  the  hornets.  The  worker 
mixes  bits  of  wood  with  saliva 
and  slowly  discharges  the  sticky 
mixture  while  he  shapes  it  with 
his  front  feet.  The  layers  were 


begun  on  each  side  at  the  top  of 
the  window,  glued  to  the  glass 
downward  until  they  met,  then 
worked  outward  to  the  opening 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a 
large  nose. 

We  watched  as  the  "builders" 
arrived  from  their  foraging  for 
the  wood  so  heavily  laden  that 
they  could  hardly  make  the  up- 
ward flight  to  the  area  of  con- 
struction. Sometimes  several  at- 
tempts were  necessary  but  then 
they  worked  busily,  frequently 
stopping  to  check  the  results. 
The  walls  do  not  touch  one  an- 
other and  corrections  were  made 
if  they  were  not  properly  posi- 
tioned. 

The  irregular  construction 
above  the  window  frame  caused 
much  comment.  I  told  my  chil- 
dren that  was  where  the  eager 
young  workers  were  sent  to 
practice  until  they  became  skill- 
ed craftsmen  and  were  allowed 
to  work  on  the  main  part! 

It  made  me  weary  to  think  of 
taking  care  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing family  until  I  realized  that 
each  nurse  seemed  to  have  the 
care  of  only  two  or  three  preci- 
ous babies  in  different  stages  of 
*  continued  on  page  27 
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by  Nell  Lewis 

Greensboro 
Photos   by   Cavit  Buyukmihci 

o 

NE  of  man's  peculiarities  is  his  proneness  to 
destroy — sometimes  completely — the  very  creatures 
that  are  so  beneficial  to  both  animal  and  plant  life. 
His  reasoning  for  this  ranges  from  necessity,  in- 
advertency, and  sport,  to  perhaps  just  for  fun.  It 
is  only  when  the  conservation  of  a  species  becomes 
an  acute  challenge  and  an  expensive  undertaking 
that  he  seems  to  stop  and  look  back  and  ahead  at 
the  same  time. 

The  playful,  docile  beavers,  largest  of  our  rodent 
family,  are  among  the  animals  that  were  at  one 
time  very  nearly  wiped  out.  Early  trappers  killed 
them  by  the  millions,  and  both  Colonial  America 
and  Canada  owe  much  of  their  prosperity  to  the 
trade  of  beaver  pelts  which  they  sold  to  European 
markets.  The  pelts  were  so  plentiful  they  were  even 
used  as  a  substitute  for  money. 

Man  did  not  realize  the  worth  of  these  skilled 
dam  builders,  nor  had  he  reckoned  with  the  price 
he  would  pay  as  a  result  of  the  mass  killing  of 
them!  With  fewer  and  fewer  dams  to  slow  the 
raging  waters  of  sudden  storms  and  melting  snows, 
the  rivers  and  streams,  unable  to  carry  the  exces- 
sive, onrushing  flow,  spilled  over  to  flood  the  low- 
lands and  carried  away  vitally  precious  topsoil. 

The  value  of  the  land  washed  away  was  far  great- 
er than  any  wealth  man  gained  from  the  sale  of 
beaver  skins.  And  it  would  be  impossible  to  evalu- 
ate the  loss  of  water  once  contained  in  beaver 
ponds. 

Most  geologists  believe  that  dams  built  by  thou- 
sands of  generations  of  beavers,  long  before  our 
forefathers  reached  these  shores,  produced  the  rich 
fertile  valleys  which  the  first  white  settlers  of 


North  America  wrested  from  the  Indians. 

And  today  a  discarded  beaver  dam,  which  can 
easily  impound  dozens  of  acres  of  water,  is  still 
capable  of  creating  just  such  valleys  in  "the  good- 
liest land  under  the  cope  of  heaven".  Silt  and 
decaying  vegetation  slowly  fill  the  shallows  to  form 
marshes  which  eventually  are  transformed  into  rich 
meadows  that  are  finally  reclaimed  by  the  forest. 

Guilford  County  has  at  least  one  such  area. 
Beaver  Swamp,  located  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
new  Townsend  Lake,  is  the  handiwork  of  beavers 
of  seasons  past.  Lush  growth  covers  the  deep,  moist 
soil  and  wildlife  finds  at  least  a  temporary  refuge 
from  man. 

The  watery  surroundings  of  an  active  beaver 
lodge  teem  with  life.  These  highly  intelligent, 
frugal,  and  hard-working  social  animals  who  live  in 
colonies  are  unmindful  of  the  various  waterfowl, 
fishes,  frogs,  muskrats,  raccoons,  otter,  mink,  other 
wildlife  that  come  to  share  their  domain.  Few  crea- 
tures, if  any,  are  this  hospitable. 

In  view  of  his  great  worth,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  small  damage  he  does,  the  beaver  has 
not  yet  gained  proper  recognition  and  protection. 
True,  many  states  are  waking  to  the  fact  that  the 
natural  habitats  of  beavers  are  diminishing;  that  he 
is  often  being  over-trapped  and  used  many  times  as 
target  practice  by  gunmen  in  spite  of  the  restric- 
tions of  state  and  federal  laws;  and  that  additional 
restraints  must  be  used  if  these  quiet,  industrious 
mammals  are  to  remain. 

Among  the  beavers'  staunch  friends  is  Hope 
Sawyer  Buyukmichi,  writer-artist,  who  lives  on 
her  250  acre  Unexpected  Wildlife  Refuge  in  south- 
ern New  Jersey  with  her  Turkish  metallurgist  hus- 
band, Cavit.  Her  father,  Edmund  J.  Sawyer,  nat- 
uralist and  bird  artist,  introduced  her  to  the  wond- 
ers of  nature  early  in  her  life  and  encouraged  her 
to  write  and  draw,  and  to  shoulder  her  responsibil- 
ity as  a  conservationist. 

Last  spring,  Mrs.  Buyukmichi  organized  the 
Beaver  Defenders,  a  group  who  took  as  their  motto, 
"they  shall  never  be  trapped  any  more — beavers 
are  to  befriend  and  to  defend". 

The  Defenders,  with  members  in  37  states  and 
Canada,  have  taken  their  beaver  fight  to  the  state's 
Conservation  Department,  a  department  which  esti- 
mates that  New  Jersey's  beaver  population  is  ap- 
proximately 800,  and  yet  they  have  made  plans  for 
trapping  500  of  this  number. 

This  dedicated  woman  who  says  her  main  con- 
cern is  the  humane  treatment  of  animals,  and  the 
preservation  of  wildlife  and  its  environment,  states 
that  "I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  trapping  beavers 
for  their  fur,  or  for  sport".  She  believes  that  with 
all  the  literature  extolling  their  value  as  fur-bear- 
ers, a  whole  new  literature  must  be  built  around 
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these  "original  conservationists". 

And  the  beaver  should,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
man's  co-worker  in  the  fight  to  repair  some  of  the 
damage  done — by  man — to  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  this  heavy-set 
rodent  with  the  paddle-like  tail  does  eat  some  corn, 
and  strip  bark  from  orchards  and  woodlands,  and 
floods  areas  of  farm  land,  facts  which  are  rarely 
appreciated  by  the  losers,  but  how  severe  should 
his  penalty  for  this  be? 

The  beaver  is  so  proficient  in  dam  building  that 
he  is  often  used  in  soil-conservation  programs. 
Trapped  in  harmless  cages,  numbers  of  them  are 
transported  to  locations  in  need  of  the  services 
which  they  can  so  naturally  render.  Two  dozen  of 
them  reportedly  built  a  ninety  foot  long,  seven-foot 
high  dam  in  the  state  of  Washington,  capable  of 
holding  approximately  700,000  gallons  of  water. 

Left  to  their  own  choosing,  beavers  select  a  dam 
site  where  trees  are  plentiful.  They  prefer  aspen, 
red  maple,  beech,  willow,  cherry,  alder,  birch  and 
poplar  but  also  eat  oaks  and  pine.  Working  mainly 
at  night,  sometimes  in  pairs,  they  can  fell  a  sizeable 
tree  in  minutes  with  their  strong  jaws  and  sharp 
chisel-like  teeth. 

The  beaver  wastes  nothing;  he  eats  the  bark, 
leaves  and  tender  twigs  of  the  trees,  and  cuts  the 
trunk  into  manageable  lengths  which  he  drags  or 
nudges  to  the  water's  edge.  Once  there,  he  directs 
them  to  the  place  selected  for  his  dam  and  sinks 
them  into  place,  parallel  to  the  flow  of  water.  He 
piles  mud,  logs,  sticks,  grasses,  stones  and  wet 
leaves  together  until  the  structure  is  sufficient  to 
hold  at  least  three  feet  of  water  at  all  times,  a  depth 


necessary  for  his  home. 

In  a  clump  of  bushes,  surrounded  by  his  pond, 
he  builds  his  house.  He  makes  it  of  brush,  sticks, 
stones,  and  mud,  securing  the  foundation  because 
this  is  the  above-water-level  floor  of  his  living  quar- 
ters. He  erects  a  thatched  brush  dome,  leaving 
carefully  concealed  ventilation. 

All  entrances  are  underwater,  and  there  is  a 
passageway  from  the  main  floor  to  his  food-storage 
cellar  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  When  winter  grips 
his  outside  world,  the  beaver  merely  slips  down  to 
his  larder  for  a  meal  he  preserved  during  the  lazy 
days  of  late  summer  and  autumn. 

Hope  Buyukmichi  knows  the  beaver  as  a  charm- 
ing, sociable  friend.  She  coaxed  a  mother  and  her 
two  kittens  to  accept  her  friendship  by  first  leaving 
sprays  of  fresh  poplar  on  their  dam,  and  then  call- 
ing softly  to  them.  Little  by  little  she  inched  into 
their  lives,  so  completely  that  they  would  come  sit 
beside  her  on  their  dam  and  comb  their  reddish- 
brown  fur.  Using  the  toe  on  their  hind  foot,  split  to 
form  a  comb,  they  groomed  both  the  outer  coarse 
guard  hair,  and  the  soft  inner  fur  which  keeps 
them  warm  and  dry. 

The  beaver,  trapped  almost  to  extinction  at  one 
time,  is  making  a  comeback,  and  while  he  may  be 
plentiful  in  scattered  locations,  he  is  still  so  scarce 
that  those  individuals  who  hold  his  future  in  their 
power  cannot  afford  to  relax  their  concern  for  him. 

And  the  knowing  beaver  who  slaps  his  flat, 
paddle-like  tail  against  the  water  to  warn  his 
family  of  danger,  has  very  probably  resounded 
many  warnings  to  man,  who  continues  to  abuse 
nature's  wealth.  ± 


The  close  friends  of  Hope  Sawyer  Buyukmihci  (shown  in  photo 
at  left).  They  slowly  came  to  accept  her  in  their  very  midst 
and  seemed  to  sense  that  she  meant  them  no  harm. 


And  There 
Was  No  Anser 


Dr.  R.  Wharton  Gaul 

Charlotte 
*  Anser,  Latin,  a  goose. 


o 

H  no,  it  couldn't  happen  to  you,  could  it?  You 
wouldn't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  chasing  after  wild 
geese.  Heaven  forbid.  Neither  would  I.  That  sort  of 
thing  always  happens  to  someone  else.  However,  there 
was  one  time  when  ....  Well,  you  know  how  it  goes. 

Hot  weather  in  December  always  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise. It  was  a  pleasant  day  when  we  arrived  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pamlico.  The  sun  shone  warmly,  fleecy 
cumulus  drifted  overhead,  and  waterfowling  seemed 
far  away.  But  if  you  have  been  that  far  east  at  that 
time  of  year,  you  know  better  than  to  trust  the  weather. 
Far  out  from  shore  the  rafts  of  sea  ducks  gloomily 
drifted  with  the  breeze.  Sparrows  chirped  in  the  bushes 
and  a  pair  of  Wilson's  plover  fed  along  the  flats.  But 
we  had  come  a  long  way,  and  tomorrow  would  be  given 
to  deceiving  the  wild  geese.  Dinner  and  an  early  bed 
were  in  order. 

I  suppose  the  first  omen  appeared  about  2:00  a.m. 
I  misread  my  clock  and  rolled  out  the  two  men  named 
John,  one  our  host  and  the  other  my  partner.  The 
discovery  of  my  error  won  me  no  awards,  nor  did  we 
sleep  again  that  night.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  how- 
ever. During  the  brief,  if  loud,  awakening,  no  moon 
was  to  be  seen.  Furthermore,  the  wind  was  now  audible. 
Something  was  making  aloft.  And  so  four  o'clock 
arrived.  Once  more  we  struggled  from  our  beds. 

John  Number  One  repaired  to  the  kitchen,  from 


whence  came  smells  of  ham  and  sausage  sizzling. 
John  Number  Two  and  I  piled  on  the  clothing.  The 
wind  was  now  sobbing  in  the  chimney  and  three  limbs 
were  punishing  the  roof.  Sleet  began  to  rattle  against 
the  windows.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  previous  after- 
noon. Platters  of  eggs,  select  chunks  of  the  hog,  and 
grits  drowning  in  redeye  were  more  than  welcome. 

Guns  and  shells,  boots  and  gloves,  decoys  and  calls, 
all  were  stuffed  into  the  four-wheel  drive  and  we  were 
off  to  pick  up  Thorn,  equally  at  home  with  tractor  or 
shotgun.  Woe  unto  the  goose  that  fell  into  his  sights. 
Now  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  lake  country  where  the 
goose  wintered.  The  sleet  turned  to  snow  as  we  ate  up 
the  intervening  miles.  By  the  time  we  had  our  permits, 
the  ground  was  becoming  white.  And  we  committed 
our  next  error.  We  took  someone's  advice. 

"The  geese  are  feeding  over  to  the  east  of  the  lake 
on  some  new  grass,"  said  the  blond.  And  away  we  went, 
bump,  rattle,  bump,  rattle,  bump.  Circling  the  lake  in 
the  faintest  glow  of  a  new  dawn,  we  selected  a  large 
field  of  bright  green  growth,  whether  grass,  rye  or 
wheat  I  know  not.  By  the  time  we  debarked,  snow  had 
nearly  covered  the  field.  The  wind  howled  in  gusts  of 
35  to  40  knots.  And  we  waited. 

I  should  have  known  better  than  to  bother  with  the 
decoys.  We  crouched  in  the  ditches  around  the  field 
trying  to  stay  warm.  After  two  fruitless  hours,  I  tried 
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to  walk  an  adjacent  field  upwind,  but  it  was  a  physical 
impossibility.  No  one  protested  our  getting  back  into 
the  car.  Driving  back  to  the  check-in  station,  we  put 
up  three  mallards  feeding  in  a  canal,  but  shooting  was 
out  of  the  question. 

Some  people  learn  very  slowly.  Like  us.  There  was 
this  Federal  game  warden.  We  asked  him  where  the 
geese  were  feeding.  He  said  that  they  had  been  feeding 
in  some  fields  to  the  north  of  the  lake.  And  he  said  we 
couldn't  drive  through  this  part  of  the  Refuge  with 
guns.  So  we  detoured  around  the  Refuge  with  a  great 
rattling.  Apparently  they  don't  know  about  paved  roads 
in  that  part  of  the  state. 

Finally  we  were  north  of  the  lake.  I  think  we  drove 
through  part  of  the  Refuge,  but  if  they  can't  mark  it 
any  clearer  than  that,  the  fault  is  theirs.  Again  we 
sought  geese.  At  a  conservative  estimate,  we  covered 
ten  miles  of  corn  fields  and  mud  tracks  hardly  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  "road".  And  mind  you,  it  was  now  on 
towards  11:00  a.m.  and  not  a  goose  had  we  seen  fly- 
ing. As  I  said,  some  people  learn  very  slowly.  Very. 

The  thought  of  food  seemed  appealing  at  this  point. 
There  is  a  small  grocery  store  where  a  well-balanced 
diet  can  be  had  for  a  pittance.  We  needed  to  regroup. 
We  did. 

Thorn  had  a  friend.  The  friend  said  that  geese  fed 
in  his  fields.  It  sounded  good.  A  five  mile  drive  brought 
us  there  by  early  afternoon.  The  wind  had  backed  from 
northeast  to  northwest  and  the  skies  had  cleared,  the 
thermometer  standing  in  the  low  twenties.  Thorn's 
friend  was  upon  his  combine  when  we  arrived.  For 


the  record  I  might  point  out  that  he  had  flushed  a 
covey  of  quail  and  showed  us  where.  We  walked  them 
up  and  John  added  one  to  the  bag.  Meanwhile  a  bunny 
managed  to  escape  my  number  sixes  with  some  fancy 
broken-field  running. 

Out  went  the  decoys,  into  the  ditches  went  the  nim- 
rods  and  the  long  wait  for  evening  flight  began.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  Thorn,  who  should  have  known  better, 
came  up  and  said  that  another  friend  had  told  him 
that  geese  fed  by  the  thousands  in  a  nearby  field.  In 
came  the  decoys  (I  never  worried  about  decoys  wear- 
ing out  before)  and  away  we  went.  Out  went  the  decoys 
and  back  into  ditches  we  went. 

At  long  last,  at  about  4:30  p.m.,  a  flight  of  five 
Canada's  swung  overhead  far  out  of  range.  I  tried  to 
mark  them  down  but  never  saw  them  again.  And  the 
sun  set.  We  reloaded  the  decoys  and  ourselves  and 
headed  in.  Bump,  rattle,  bump,  CRASH!  Where  that 
ditch  came  from  I  cannot  say.  I  was  thrown  against 
the  steering  wheei  and  where  the  others  landed  I'll 
never  know.  Retrieving  ourselves  from  the  abyss,  we 
continued  home.  The  headlights  seemed  a  trifle  dim 
and  when  we  stopped  for  gas,  the  starter  refused  to 
turn  over.  Under  the  hood  we  found  that  the  crash  had 
dislodged  the  fan  belt.  Eventually  we  were  able  to  pro- 
ceed. It  had  not  been  our  best  day  of  goose  hunting. 

But  looking  back  on  it,  there  is  a  moral  to  be  learned 
and  a  rule  to  follow.  From  now  on,  when  I  seek  the 
wily  goose,  I  will  stay  in  one  field  all  day.  And  then 
if  nothings  happens,  I'll  claim  that  I  was  only  birdwatch- 
ing,  and  that  it  was  a  simply  splendid  day.  ^ 


No  such  luck  this  trip.  This  is  a  scene  from  a  slightly  happier  (or  at  least  more 
successful)  wild  goose  chase.  It  can  be  done  ...  if  you  get  the  right  anser. 
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Motorboat  Owners  Please  Note  I 

It  is  boat  registration  time  again,  and  motorboat  owners  are  cautioned 
to  read  carefully  the  instructions  on  the  back  of  the  registration  renewal 
certificate.  Be  sure  to  return  the  ENTIRE  certificate  with  correct  informa- 
tion and  registration  fee. 

Time  to  Order  Planting  Materials 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  nurseries  produced  an  excellent  crop  of  wild- 
life planting  materials  last  season,  but  again  the  demand  is  expected  to  exceed 
the  supply.  Shrub  lespedeza  seeds  and  perennial  seed  mixtures  (including  re- 
seeding  soy  beans  and  cow  peas)  will  be  distributed  on  a  first-come-first- 
served  basis.  Application  forms  are  available  from  local  SCS  and  County  Ex- 
tension Service  offices,  field  biologists,  and  wildlife  protectors,  or  the 
Commission' s  Raleigh  office  (Box  2919,  Raleigh  27602) . 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 


December  "Biggest "  Hunt ing  Month 

Sometime  during  the  month  of  December  the  hunting  season  on  all  Tarheel 
game  species  except  marsh  hens  will  be  open  to  hunting.  The  second  segment  of 
the  split  dove  season  opens  on  the  16th  and  runs  through  January  15  with  the 
same  shooting  hours  and  bag  limits  as  the  early  season.  The  turkey  season 
opens  December  18  in  part  of  the  state,  and  lasts  through  February  15.  Consult 
hunting  regulations  for  areas  to  be  opened. 

Golden-agers  Still  Hunt ,  Fish 

Since  a  law  exempting  70-year-olds  from  buying  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses,  and  permitting  65-year-olds  to  buy  lifetime  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  for  $10.00,  the  Wildlife  Commission  has  issued  30,908  licenses  to 
the  older  group  and  11,171  $10.00  licenses  to  65-year-olds.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  members  of  the  older  group  spend  more  time  talking  about  their 
licenses  and  showing  them  to  their  friends  than  they  do  hunting  or  fishing. 
Some  had  never  before  had  a  hunting  or  fishing  license  of  any  kind. 


HUNTING  IS  FUN  —  IF  YOU  SHOOT  AT  GAME,  NOT  PEOPLE. 
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TVUdiifr  Photography  Contest  1970 


Here  are  the  prize-winning  photos 
in  the  1970  Wildlife  Photography 
Contest.  First  place  is  shown  on 
page  two.  Photos  were  judged  on 
difficulty  in  taking  under  natural 
conditions,  artistic  merit  (com- 
position, etc.),  and  technical  qual- 
ity (grain,  focus,  etc.).  Our  thanks 
to  all  who  entered  the  contest. 


SECOND  PLACE,  "Jumping  Spider"  by 
Murray  Cragin  of  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 
Nikon  F  with  bellows  attachment, 
Kodak  Plus-X,  1/60  sec.  at  f  11,  BCPS 
1400  electronic  flash. 


THIRD  PLACE,  "Brown  Thrasher"  by 
Hugh  L.  Medford,  Jr.,  Matthews,  N.  C. 
Nikon  FTN  (200mm  Nikkor  lens),  Kodak 
Tri-X,  1/60  sec.  at  f  16,  Stronbonar  880 
flash. 


TtfUdtifr  Photography  Contest  1970 


"Gray  Squirrel"  by  Hugh  Medford,  Sr. 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  Nikon  FTN  (Komura 
Telemore  Zoom  lens)  Kodak  Tri-X, 
1/125  at  equivalent  of  f  8. 


"Mourning  Dove"  by  Hugh  L.  Medford, 
Sr.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Nikon  NFT  (Nik- 
kor  f  14  50mm  and  Komura  Telemore 
Zoom  lens)  Kodak  Tri-X,  1/125  sec.  at 
equivalent  of  f  8. 


"Sparrow  Hawk"  by  A.  Alan  Kocai 
Miranda  Sensorex,  Kodak  Plux-X, 


"Cha 
N.  ( 
Kods 
flash 
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"Eastern  Wood  Frog"  by  A.  Alan  Kocan, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Miranda  Sensorex, 
Kodak  Plus-X  1/60  at  f  16,  Vivitar 
Electronic  flash. 

"Louisiana  Herons"  by  S.  Duncan  Heron, 
Jr.  Durham,  N.  C.  Topcon  RE-2,  Kodak 
Tri-X,  1/250  at  f  8. 


"Grackle"  by  Hugh  L.  Medford,  Sr., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  Nikon  FTN,  Kodak 
Tri-X,  1/125  at  f  8. 


What  the  Gray  Squirrel 
Investigation  Revealed 

About  Those 
Early  Squirrel  Hunts 

By  Tom  D.  Monschein 

Wildlife  Biologist 


September  squirrel  hunts  may  not  be  a 
good  idea.  That's  what  a  recent  study 
of  a  special  early  season  in  Ashe  and 
Alleghany  Counties  showed. 


T 

*.  HE  hunter  sits  with  his  back  against  a  tree, 
trying  to  spot  a  squirrel  in  the  bright  leaves  above. 
A  gentle  wind  stirs  the  tops  of  the  trees  making 
it  hard  to  spot  the  quarry. 

Finally,  the  hunter  sees  a  squirrel  on  a  limb 
and  carefully  squeezes  off  a  shot.  The  squirrel  top- 
ples out  of  the  tree,  but  when  the  hunter  picks  him 
up,  he  finds  a  warble  imbedded  in  the  squirrel's 
skin. 

Warbles — or  wabbles  as  some  call  them — are 
rather  unpleasant  parasites  which  are  sometimes 
found  on  squirrels  in  early  fall.  Hunters  consider 
them  a  pest  one  must  put  up  with  as  the  price  for 
early  hunting. 

But  disagreeable  warble  fly  larvae  may  not  be 
the  only  price  hunters  pay  for  early  fall  hunting, 
and  certainly  not  the  most  serious.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  early  fall  hunting  harms 
the  future  population  of  squirrels  by  harvesting  too 
many  mother  squirrels  before  their  young  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Not  only  that,  the  study 
has  also  demonstrated  some  other  disadvantages  to 
early  squirrel  seasons. 

The  recent  study  which  was  conducted  by  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  biologists, 
has  uncovered  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the 
effects  of  early  hunting  of  gray  squirrel  popula- 
tions. 

In  1969  and  1970  Alleghany  and  Ashe  counties 
were  allowed  a  special  mid-Steptember  opening  of 
the  gray  squirrel  hunting  season.  This  was  per- 
mitted in  order  to  test  the  feasibility  of  an  earlier 
season  for  squirrels  in  these  representative  moun- 
tain counties  as  opposed  to  the  conventional  state- 
wide mid-October  opening.  A  special  two-year 
study  was  initiated  by  the  Division  of  Game  to 
secure  information  on  the  biological  aspects  of  the 
gray  squirrel  in  these  counties. 


Setting  Seasons 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  collect  infor- 
mation on  gray  squirrel  breeding,  age  classes, 
parasitism  and  hunter  success  which  could  be  used 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in  setting 
proper  hunting  season  dates  for  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  species. 

It  has  been  well  established  from  other  studies 
that  the  gray  squirrel  produces  two  litters  per  year 
in  the  southeast.  One  mating  period  normally  oc- 
curs from  late  December  to  early  January  with 
spring  litters  being  produced  from  mid  to  late 
February.  Another  peak  mating  period  normally 
occurs  from  late  May  to  early  June  with  a  summer 
litter  being  produced  from  mid  to  late  July. 

Gray  squirrels  have  a  gestation  period  of  44  days, 
and  adult  females  nurse  the  young  for  60-70  days 
before  weaning  occurs.  It  should  be  noted  that 
females  usually  will  not  breed  before  one  year  of 
age.  For  instance,  spring  born  females  will  not 
normally  breed  until  the  following  spring,  and 
summer  born  females  will  not  normally  breed  until 
the  following  summer.  Occasionally,  however,  ear- 
ly spring  born  females  will  breed  and  produce 
young  in  the  fall. 

Mast  crops  have  a  great  effect  on  gray  squirrel 
abundance  and  reproduction.  After  successful  mast 
seasons  squirrel  populations  will  increase,  but  after 
a  nut  crop  failure  the  population  declines.  Failure 
of  the  nut  crop  when  the  population  is  high  ac- 
counts for  the  mass  movements  of  squirrels  in 
search  of  food. 

Hunters  Cooperate 

Good  cooperation  was  received  from  hunters 
when  requested  by  the  news  media  to  bring  their 
squirrels  to  check  areas  for  inspection.  Hunter 
squirrel  bag  checks  were  conducted  during  1969 
and  1970  in  Alleghany  and  Ashe  counties  during 
the  special  mid-Steptember  opening  and  again  dur- 
ing the  state-wide  mid-October  opening.  Squirrels 
were  also  inspected  in  the  surrounding  counties  of 
Surry,  Watauga  and  Wilkes  during  mid-October  to 
compare  with  those  inspected  in  Alleghany  and 
Ashe  during  the  same  period. 

A  total  of  307  squirrels  was  inspected  during 
the  entire  two-year  study  period.  A  review  of  the 
combined  data  obtained  during  the  mid-September 
checks  in  Alleghany  and  Ashe  counties  shows  that 
none  of  the  adult  females  was  pregnant,  but  46% 
were  found  to  be  still  nursing  young.  Only  8.3% 
of  the  spring  litter  females  checked  were  found 
to  be  either  pregnant  or  nursing  young.  Of  all  the 
squirrels  checked  in  mid-September,  10.3%  were 
infested  with  warble  fly  larvae. 

During  the  mid-October  checks  in  Alleghany  and 
Ashe  counties  none  of  the  adult  females  was  found 
to  be  pregnant,  and  only  9.1%  were  still  nursing 
young.  None  of  the  spring  litter  females  checked 
was  found  to  be  pregnant  or  nursing  young.  Only 
4%  of  the  squirrels  checked  in  mid-October  were 
infested  with  warble  fly  larvae. 
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During  the  mid-October  checks  in  Surry,  Wa- 
tauga and  Wilkes  counties,  only  3%  of  the  adult 
females  were  found  pregnant,  and  18.2%  were  still 
nursing  young.  Therefore,  21.2%  of  the  adult  fe- 
males still  had  dependant  young.  None  of  the 
spring  litter  females  checked  was  pregnant,  and 
only  6.3%  were  still  nursing  young.  Only  1.4%  of 
the  squirrels  checked  were  infested  with  warble 
fly  larvae. 

Mast1  Crop  Important 

The  effect  of  mast  production  on  squirrel  popula- 
tions, as  previously  mentioned,  is  well  illustrated 
by  examining  data  from  each  year  separately. 
Trends  in  mast  production  are  reflected  in  the 
proportion  of  spring  and  summer  litter  squirrels 
in  the  fall  samples.  There  was  a  mast  crop  failure 
in  the  fall  of  1968  which  resulted  in  poor  reproduc- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1969.  Of  the  squirrels  checked 
in  the  fall  of  1969,  18%  were  spring  born  as  com- 
pared to  35%  which  were  summer  born.  Increased 
reproductive  success  in  the  summer  of  1969  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  other  foods  were  available 
in  the  spring,  and  squirrels  weren't  as  dependent 
on  mast.  Mast  production  in  the  fall  of  1969  was 
also  poor  but  snowed  some  improvement  over  the 

1968  crop  failure.  This  mast  improvement  in  1969 
resulted  in  greater  reproductive  success  in  the 
spring  of  1970.  Of  the  squirrels  checked  in  the  fall 
of  1970,  49%  were  spring  born  and  only  11%  were 
summer  born. 

In  Alleghany  and  Ashe  counties,  summer  litter 
squirrels  contributed  more  to  the  hunters  bag  in 
mid-October  than  in  mid-September  in  both  years. 
Data  combined  from  both  years  showed  that  in 
mid-October,  26%  of  the  squirrels  taken  were  sum- 
mer born  as  compared  to  8.6%  in  mid-Steptember. 
In  Surry,  Watauga  and  Wilkes  counties,  summer 
litter  squirrels  made  up  25%  of  the  total  bag  in 
mid-October.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  summer  born  squirrels  are  still  inactive 
and  dependent  on  adult  females  during  September. 
This  is  further  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  46% 
of  the  adult  females  taken  in  Alleghany  and  Ashe 
counties  were  nursing  young  in  mid-September  as 
compared  to  only  9.1%  in  mid-October. 

Some  interesting  observations  can  be  made  con- 
cerning hunter  success  during  the  two  year  mid- 
September  and  mid-October  check  periods.  In  Al- 
leghany and  Ashe  counties  during  mid-Steptember 
of  1969,  an  average  of  4.87  hours  was  required  for 
a  hunter  to  kill  a  squirrel  as  compared  to  .94  hours 
during  mid-Steptember  of  1970.  During  mid-Octo- 
ber of  1969,  the  average  was  1.96  hunter  hours  per 
kill  as  compared  to  1.16  hours  in  mid-October  of 
1970.  In  Surry,  Watauga  and  Wilkes  counties  dur- 
ing mid-October,  an  average  of  1.95  hunter  hours 
per  kill  was  recorded  in  1969  as  compared  to  .95 
hours  in  1970. 

In  all  counties,  hunter  success  was  greater  in 
1970  than  in  1969  during  both  mid-September  and 
mid-October.  Poor  hunting  success  in  the  fall  of 

1969  is  attributed  to  the  mast  crop  failure  of  1968 


which  resulted  in  poor  reproduction  and  low  pop- 
ulations in  the  spring  of  1969.  During  each  year, 
hunter  success  was  greater  in  most  cases  during 
mid-October  than  in  mid-September.  More  favor- 
able hunting  conditions  with  the  start  of  leaf  fall, 
and  increased  activity  of  summer  born  squirrels 
may  account  for  greater  success  in  mid-October. 

It  was  indicated  by  conversations  with  hunters 
and  wildlife  protectors  that  Alleghany  and  Ashe 
counties  received  considerable  hunting  pressure 
during  mid-September  by  hunters  living  in  sur- 
rounding counties  where  the  season  had  not  yet 
opened.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  true  in 
mid-October  during  the  state-wide  open  season  for 
squirrels.  This  indicated,  therefore,  that  the  early 
season  in  just  these  two  counties  tended  to  con- 
centrate hunting  pressure  on  squirrels  over  a  rel- 
atively small  area.  This  is  not  desirable,  especially 
in  years  of  low  populations  following  mast  failures. 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  in- 
formation obtained  during  this  survey. 

•  In  Alleghany  and  Ashe  counties,  the  percent- 
age of  adult  females  with  dependent  young 
is  greater  in  mid-September  than  in  mid- 
October.  Thus,  less  waste  of  suckling  young 
would  occur  if  the  hunting  season  were  post- 
poned until  mid-October. 

•  Mast  crop  successes  and  failures  have  a  great 
effect  on  gray  squirrel  reproduction  in  the 
spring. 

•  In  Alleghany  and  Ashe  counties,  summer  born 
squirrels  contribute  more  to  the  hunters  bag 
during  mid-October  than  in  mid-September. 
This  indicates  that  more  summer  born  squir- 
rels would  be  available  for  hunter  harvest  in 
mid-October  if  the  season  were  closed  in 
September  to  protect  adult  females  with  de- 
pendent young. 

•  Infestations  by  warble  fly  larvae  are  greater 
in  Alleghany  and  Ashe  counties  during  mid- 
September  than  in  mid-October. 

•  Hunter  success  was  greater  in  most  cases  dur- 
ing mid-October  than  in  mid-September.  This 
indicates  that  more  favorable  hunting  condi- 
tions exist  and  more  animals  are  available  for 
harvest. 

•  It  was  found  that  the  earlier  season  in  Al- 
leghany and  Ashe  counties  attracted  hunters 
from  surrounding  counties  and  concentrated 
hunting  pressure  over  a  small  area. 

Squirrel  hunting  season  dates  are  subject  to  an- 
nual debate  between  sportsmen  and  game  man- 
agers. The  traditional  time  to  hunt  squirrels  in  the 
mountains  has  been  when  squirrels  are  "cutting" 
hickory  nuts,  walnuts  and  acorns.  This  hunting 
opportunity  still  exists  during  mid-October.  Those 
who  enjoy  the  fine  sport  of  squirrel  hunting  should 
take  note  of  the  information  presented  here  and 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  species  with  regard  to 
proper  hunting  season  dates.  The  mid-October  sea- 
son is  still  the  best  compromise  for  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  gray  squirrel.  ^ 
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Will  She 
or  Won't  She? 


It'S  that  time  of  year  again  when  everyone  who 
owns  a  new  bird  dog  is  crowing  like  a  rooster  to 
anybody  who'll  listen.  To  judge  by  the  talk,  every 
neighbourhood  in  the  South  can  boast  at  least  one 
heir  to  the  grand  champion  of  the  world.  Show- 
down is  just  around  the  corner,  though,  and 
chances  are  a  lot  of  big  talkers  are  getting  nervous. 

Will  she  or  wont  she,  that  is  the  question?  Will 
she  point  birds  or  will  she  take  out  after  the  first 
rabbit  and  not  show  up  again  until  Christmas? 
There's  no  way  of  knowing  for  certain,  and  you 
can  bet  that  few  back-yard  braggarts  will  be  as 
lucky  as  an  old  hunting  buddy  a  few  years  ago. 

He  had  made  what  I  thought  was  the  big  mistake 
of  bragging  about  his  new  pup.  He  had  started 
bragging  way  back  in  August,  so  I  accepted  his 
opening-day  invitation  to  try  her  out.  I  was  dead 
certain  he'd  have  to  eat  his  words.  In  fact,  I  even 
brought  along  a  spoon  just  for  that  purpose. 

When  we  went  out  to  the  dog  lot  that  morning, 
the  sun  was  just  breaking  through  the  clouds.  The 
ground  was  wet  from  a  gentle  rain  the  night  before. 
It  was  turning  colder.  Perfect  hunting  weather. 

I  was  tying  my  boot  when  he  opened  the  door 
and  let  the  dog  out.  Before  I  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening, the  dog  jumped  clean  over  me,  leaving 
dirty  paw  prints  on  my  back.  On  her  sixth  trip 
around  the  yard,  she  ducked  back  in  the  lot  and 
cowered  down  in  a  corner. 

"Lively,  isn't  she?"  I  smirked,  patting  my  vest 
pocket  where  I  had  put  the  spoon. 

He  didn't  say  a  word  as  he  tried  to  coax  the  dog 
back  out  of  the  pen.  This  time,  he  had  to  go  in, 
carry  her  out,  and  close  the  door  with  his  foot. 
The  pup  lay  down  by  the  door  then  and  howled. 
She  remained  there  too,  cocking  her  head  from  side 
to  side,  as  we  walked  out  toward  the  field. 

Then  I  heard  her  coming,  like  a  whirlwind.  She 
passed  us  at  the  speed  of  sound. 


"Lively,  isn't  she?"  I  smirked  again. 

"She's  got  real  stamina,"  I  said  as  the  pup  dis- 
appeared over  a  hill  at  least  a  quarter  mile  in  front 
of  us. 

About  ten  minutes  later,  the  pup  reappeared 
over  the  hill,  tongue  hanging  out,  but  still  running 
at  top  speed.  She  tripped  over  a  corn  row  about 
50  yards  in  front  of  us  and  cut  a  beautiful  flip 
that  set  her  down  flat  on  her  back  with  a  whump. 

"Did  you  teach  her  to  do  that?"  I  quipped. 

By  this  time,  I  could  tell  he  was  angry,  so  I  tried 
to  change  the  subject. 

"It's  a  nice  day  anyway,"  I  said,  and  then  .real- 
ized that  was  the  wrong  thing  to  say. 

"What  do  you  mean  'anyway'  ",  he  said.  "That's 
going  to  be  the  finest  bird  dog  in  this  country.  She's 
straight  out  of  the  grand  champion." 

I  admired  his  courage,  or  maybe  his  intuition. 
Nothing  I  had  seen  so  far  made  me  think  that  dog 
was  good  for  anything  but  making  footprints.  I 
shut  my  trap  though  and  swore  I  wouldn't  open 
it  for  at  least  a  quarter  hour.  I  didn't  either,  not 
even  when  the  pup  fell  in  a  gulley  and  later  point- 
ed an  interesting  fence  post. 

It  wasn't  long,  though,  before  the  pup  wore 
down  somewhat  and  began  to  make  short  forays 
that  looked  more  and  more  like  hunting.  Of  course, 
we  hadn't  seen  any  birds  either,  so  there  was  just 
a  chance  that  he  was  right.  A  slim  one,  but  still 
a  chance. 

About  nine  o'clock,  we  skirted  an  old  soybean 
field  and  headed  across  an  area  covered  with  short, 
brown  grass.  I  noticed  a  place  where  birds  had 
been  roosting  and  started  carrying  my  gun  in  both 
hands,  ready  to  shoot  if  we  walked  into  a  covey. 

"Let's  spread  out,"  I  suggested,  "so  we'll  have 
a  better  chance  of  busting  up  a  covey." 

"What  do  ya'  mean  spread  out!  Stop  and  let  that 
pup  find  'em." 

"O.K.,"  I  said. 

When  the  pup  saw  us  stop,  she  turned  and  began 
bounding  back  toward  us,  looking  more  like  a 
gangly-legged  fawn  than  a  bird  dog.  I  was  un- 
buttoning my  spoon  pocket  and  getting  ready  to 
tell  him  to  admit  that  he'd  been  bragging  up  his 
sleeve  when  that  pup  came  down  from  one  of  her 
bounds  on  three  legs,  the  fourth  crooked  up  under 
her,  and  her  tail  straight  out  behind  her,  quiver- 
ing slightly.  She  never  moved.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  heard  a  thousand  ancestors  calling 
in  her  foolish  puppy  blood,  and  every  one  of  them 
saying:  Birds!  Birds!  Birds! 

We  were  both  dumbfounded,  but  we  still  man- 
aged to  knock  down  three  birds  on  the  rise,  one  of 
them  only  winged.  The  pup  caught  that  one  in 
mid  air  as  it  fluttered  across  the  field.  She  finally 
found  all  of  them,  and  fetched  them  as  if  she  had 
been  doing  it  all  her  life. 

As  he  petted  her,  I  made  certain  the  spoon 
wasn't  sticking  out  of  my  pocket.  Luckily,  I  hadn't 
let  him  see  it.  I  knew  better  than  to  do  that;  only 
idiots  or  brave  men  predict  what  an  untried  pup 
is  going  to  do.  ^ 
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Pleasant  Garden 


ECK  the  halls  with  boughs  of  holly  .  .  ." 
Thus  begins  a  traditional  Christmas  carol,  and  we 
almost  completely  associate  our  native  American 
holly,  Ilex  opaca,  with  Christmas  decorations. 

Perhaps  no  plant  has  been  so  widely  used  for 
decoration  down  through  the  centuries  as  holly, 
and  there  are  varieties  native  to  North  America, 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  The  plant 
early  became  associated  with  celebration  of  various 
religious  festivals  (holly  is  a  variation  of  holy 
and  should  be  "set  apart  for  sacred  use.")  Its  use 
at  our  Christmas  season  can  be  traced  to  the 
Romans,  who  dedicated  it  to  Saturn;  his  festival 
was  celebrated  at  this  same  time.  The  Romans  used 
it  as  a  symbol  of  good  will  in  many  ways.  So  it  was 
natural  for  the  early  Christians,  who  were  quietly 
celebrating  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  the  same  time,  to 
adopt  use  of  the  same  type  decorations  as  those  of 
the  Romans— in  the  hope  that  they  might  avoid 
detection  and  punishment.  In  time,  holly  came  to 
symbolize  the  crown  of  thorns  worn  by  Christ,  the 
red  berries  to  represent  drops  of  blood. 

"Of  all  the  plants  within  the  wood, 
The  holly  wears  a  crown." 
Another  legend  tells  of  holly  hiding  Jesus  from  his 
enemies;  for  this  holy  act  the  tree  was  blessed  to 
remain  always  evergreen. 

The  early  settlers  in  our  country  found  a  holly 
for  their  Christmas  decorations  similar  to  that  they 
had  left  behind.  The  Indians,  too,  had  traditions 
associated  with  holly.  Pennsylvania  Indians  wore 
the  berries  as  a  "badge  of  courage";  Indians  in  the 
South  drank  a  holly  tea  to  promote  strength  and 
courage  in  war.* 

The  American  holly,  with  dull  green  spiny  leaves 
and  red  berries,  which  remain  on  it  all  winter  and 
are  eaten  by  many  birds,  is  found  scattered 
throughout  our  state.  It  prefers  a  rich,  moist,  wood- 
land soil,  but  it  is  also  found  in  sandy  soil,  such  as 
along  the  coastal  areas.  In  fact,  some  of  the  hand- 
somest specimens  have  been  found  there.  It  is 
fairly  common  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
where  it  is  found  up  to  4,000  feet  elevation.  The 
tree  is  generally  small,  seldom  growing  over  30 
feet  in  height.  Its  growth  pattern,  in  a  pyramidal 
shape,  with  its  handsome  foliage,  makes  it  an  at- 
tractive asset  to  any  landscape.  It  is  not  an  easy 
plant  to  move  from  the  wild,  as  many  of  us  have 
found,  with  a  spreading  root  system  reaching  fairly 
deep  into  the  soil.  Even  George  Washington  had 
his  troubles  in  moving  this  favorite  colonial  orna- 
mental, as  reported  in  his  diaries,  but  some  of  the 

•"The  Cheerful  Holly  Tree' ,  James  P.  Wood,  Reader's  Digest, 
Dec.  1965. 


This  giant  American  Holly  tree  in  Pamlico  County,  northeast 
of  New  Bern,  is  estimated  to  be  over  200  years— the  oldest  in 
the  U.S.  It  is  72  feet  tall  and  measures  almost  42  inches  in 
diameter  four  feet  above  the  ground.  In  1966,  Governor  Dan 
K.  Moore  established  a  seven-man  commission  to  care  for 
the  state-owned  tree. 

seedlings  he  planted  at  Mt.  Vernon  are  still  living. 
The  tree  grows  slowly,  maturing  around  100  years, 
and  may  then  live  to  be  many  centuries  old. 

As  holly  may  be  pruned  and  trimmed  so  as  to 
often  improve  its  appearance  (it  should  always  be 
cut,  not  broken),  it  has  been  used  for  hedges  in 
formal  gardens.  The  rare  holly  hedge  of  17th  Cen- 
tury diarist,  John  Evelyn,  who  practiced  landscape 
gardening— as  did  many  an  English  gentleman— is 
described  by  him  as  being  "400  feet  in  length,  9 
feet  high,  and  5  feet  in  diameter  ...  It  mocks  the 
rudest  assaults  of  the  weather,  beasts,  and  hedge- 
breakers." 

Holly  wood  is  quite  hard,  though  not  very  strong, 
and  white  to  light  ivory  in  color.  As  it  absorbs 
liquids  readily,  it  has  been  used  for  furniture  in- 
lays and  the  black  keys  on  pianos.  The  Cherokee 
Indians  have  used  the  wood  for  carving  some  of 
their  unique  little  animals. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  native  stands  of 
American  holly  have  been  destroyed  by  careless 
harvesting  for  decorations,  when  other  hollies 
could  have  been  used  in  its  place.  Today  holly 
farms,  particularly  in  the  North  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  supply  much  of  the  plant  for  the  Christ- 
mas market;  it  is  up  to  us  in  the  Southeast,  where 
it  is  a  native  plant,  to  encourage  protection  of  every 
seedling  and  tree,  using  substitutes  for  decorations 
whenever  possible.  It  is  on  the  protected  list  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  N.  C,  along  with  many  other 
vanishing  wildflowers. 

A  collection  of  native  hollies  and  variations  has 
been  carefully  assembled  over  the  years  at  Brook- 
green  Gardens,  Brookgreen,  S.  C.  Anyone  interest- 
ed in  hollies  should  plan  a  visit  to  this  scenic  spot 
to  see  them. 

All  hollies  bear  the  genus  name,  Ilex,  the  old 
name  for  the  holly  or  holm  oak  of  Europe;  the 
American  species  name,  opaca,  indicates  its  dull 
green  leaves.  ^ 
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Rainy  day  fishing  is  some- 
thing that  every  skipper  will 
have  to  cope  with  sooner  or 
later.  Fishing  may  or  may  not 
be  affected  by  the  rain.  But  that 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
system  producing  the  rain,  the 
barometer  situation,  your  ability 
to  deal  with  and  philosophy  on 
bad  weather  fishing. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  rainy 
fall  trips,  (the  type  that  came 
too  frequently  this  past  October) 
that  I  was  reminded  of  the  value 
of  a  particular  boat  accessory. 

The  windshield  wiper  is  sel- 
dom seen  on  small  boats,  especi- 
ally open  runabouts.  Outboards 
and  I/O's  up  to  as  large  as 
you  can  trailer  most  often  are 
not  equipped  with  this  useful 
and  age-old  device.  Such  craft, 
and  maybe  your  own  is  in  that 
category,  will  have  everything 
from  a  depth-finder  to  too  much 
horsepower,  but  no  windshield 
wiper. 

Of  course  top  and  side  cur- 
tains are  a  must  for  foul  weath- 
er comfort.  But  without  the  wip- 
er, the  operator  still  must  face, 
literally,  the  rain  and  wind.  As 
is  true  of  an  automobile,  you 
can't  see  through  a  windshield 
covered  with  water  droplets. 

One  of  the  last  of  my  fall  fish- 
ing trips  turned  out  to  be  a  trial 
by  rain.  Increasing  wind  associ- 
ated with  the  passage  of  another 
of  those  October  frontal  systems 
made  it  necessary  to  leave  the 
king  macks  for  another  trip.  We 
headed  for  the  shelter  of 
Shackleford  Banks  and  watched 
the  offshore  fleet  stream  in. 

A  few  Beaufort  Inlet  blues 
saved  our  trip  from  being  a  total 
loss.  As  the  rain  started,  up  went 
the  top  and  side  curtains.  Com- 
fort was  especially  important  as 
my  fishing  partner  and  I  decided 
this  was  the  day  to  take  our 
wives  along.  Fried  chicken  in 


the  lunch  box,  the  clickty-clack 
of  the  wiper  and  an  occasional 
blue  kept  us  comfortable,  safe 
and  reasonably  satisfied.  The 
boats  were  thinning  out  and  one 
new-looking  runabout  passed 
with  top  up.  The  operator  stood 
in  the  unzipped  hatch,  looking 
over  the  rain-splattered  wind- 
shield. 

I  thought,  Parker,  that  was 
$35  well  spent. 

By  now  you  are  probably 
thinking  .  .  .  this  guy  is  making 
a  lot  of  fuss  over  nothing,  any- 
body can  fish  in  the  rain  with  a 
good  rain  suit.  Well,  we  used 
that  too,  for  landing  fish,  ad- 
justing our  tackle  and  finally 
loading  the  boat.  However,  the 
point  is,  we  could  not  have  con- 
tinued trolling  in  the  relative 
dryness  and  comfort  of  the  can- 
vas without  the  wiper.  The  little 
accessory  also  comes  in  handy 
on  clear  days  when  a  fresh 
breeze  puts  spray  on  the  wind- 
shield. 

As  mentioned,  factory  installa- 
tion on  my  particular  boat  for 
one  electric  wiper  was  $35.00. 
We  assume  this  to  be  about  an 
average  price.  Twin  wipers  may 
be  desirable. 

Retail  prices  on  the  units  (not 
including  installation)  vary  from 
as  low  as  $15.00  to  over  $40.00. 
The  cheapest  units  are  usually 
imported  and  do  not  always  in- 
clude everything  necessary  for 
installation.  Good  units,  both  im- 
ports and  American  made,  are 
available  in  the  $30.00  category. 
Deck  mounted  units  are  usually 
a  few  dollars  more  than  wind- 
shield frame  mounted  units. 
Most  are  one  speed.  When  buy- 
ing be  sure  the  unit  was  intend- 
ed for  marine  use. 

If  you  want  the  cheapest  way 
out,  manual  wipers  are  available 
for  approximately  $10.00.  Such 
a  unit  would  be  practical  for  oc- 
casional spray  but  awful  tiring 
for  rain. 

One  word  of  warning  that  in- 
volves a  lot  of  small  boats.  Wip- 
ers are  not  recommended  on 
plastic  or  acrylic  type  wind- 
shields due  to  scratching.  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  high-quality 
plastic  windshield  with  a  good 


coating  of  wax,  free  of  grit,  could 
withstand  some  rubbing  by  a 
new  blade.  But  it  would  be 
risky. 

Glass  windshields — o.k.  I  rec- 
ommend the  gadget  and  for  the 
all-weather  sportsman  put  the 
windshield  wiper  in  the  neces- 
sary equipment  category. 

Rules  Apply  To  All 

A  boater,  whom  we  will  sim- 
ply describe  as  concerned,  relat- 
ed a  story  involving  a  near  acci- 
dent to  me.  He  said  he  and  a 
buddy  were  aboard  his  18-foot 
outboard  cabin  boat,  trolling 
near  the  Beaufort  Inlet  entrance 
buoy  or  sea  buoy  as  it  is  com- 
monly called.  He  said  his  part- 
ner took  the  helm  while  he  went 
"below"  for  a  moment  or  two. 
He  said  next  thing  he  knew  a 
40-footer  approached  him  from 
his  stern  and  passed  within  50 
feet.  He  said  the  overtaking  ves- 
sel was  going  at  cruising  speed 
and  the  wake  really  shook  up  his 
18  footer.  His  question:  "I  have 
the  name  of  the  boat  .  .  .  now 
what  recourse  do  I  have?" 

The  rules  do  apply  to  all  craft. 
If  we  understand  the  story  cor- 
rectly, our  friend  in  the  18  foot- 
er had  the  right  of  way,  no 
doubt,  and  had  valid  reason  to 
be  concerned. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  legal  for 
small  boats  to  go  around  insist- 
ing on  their  rights  and  driving 
larger  craft  (that  require  deeper 
water)  aground.  And  in  any  sit- 
uation it  behooves  both  skippers 
to  try  and  prevent  an  accident 
regardless  of  rights.  In  the  sit- 
uation described,  there  was  how- 
ever, plenty  of  water  for  every- 
one. 

Since  there  was  no  damage  it 
would  probably  not  be  worth  the 
outboard  skipper's  time  to  bring 
civil  action.  But  even  with  no 
damage,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  skipper  of  the  large  cruiser 
could  have  been  cited  for  reck- 
less and  negligent  operation  un- 
der state  or  federal  law. 

Remember:  "Safety  first  and 
Keep  to  the  right"  is  the  boat- 
man's golden  rule.  Be  Courteous. 
NOTE:  Reprints  of  an  article  on 
rules  of  the  road  from  this 
column  available  on  request. 
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Ten  of  the  11  cattle  egrets  sighted  dur- 
ing the  1969  bird  count  were  reported 
from  the  Morehead  City  area. 
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si^INCE  man  first  took 
his  place  among  the  animals  of 
the  Earth  he  has  watched  birds 
and  wondered  about  them.  He 
has  envied  their  power  of  flight 
and  their  freedom  of  movement 
across  the  skies." 

At  times  he  has  slaughtered 
them  ruthlessly,  though  primi- 
tive man  killed  mainly  for  food, 
clothing,  or  decoration. 

And  today?  Once  again  the 
Yuletide  Bird  Count  will  be  on 
when,  in  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, indefatigable  bird  watch- 
ers, dressed  to  brave  the  weather, 
will  be  out  to  count  the  birds — 
mainly  to  record  the  species,  and 
with  an  estimate  of  individuals. 
They  will  spend  a  day,  or  part 
of  it,  in  fields  and  woodlands,  by 
ponds,  rivers,  lakes,  marshes, 
swamps,  by  ocean  shores  and 
dunes,  even  climbing  mountains, 
to  make  a  census  of  the  feathered 
tribe  in  their  area. 

Time?    Somewhere  between 


the  20th  or  so  of  December  to 
the  New  Year.  Limited  to  24 
hours,  (and  not  less  than  six 
hours)  midnight  to  midnight, 
within  the  assigned  period,  the 
individual  group  or  club  decides 
on  the  day  established  within 
the  period  as  sponsored  by  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  Such 
groups  may  be  anywhere  there 
are  birds  and  bird-minded  folks, 
from  Alaska  to  the  Gulf  and 
from  coast  to  coast.  Such  a  sur- 
vey, by  enthusiastic  volunteers, 
has  been  going  on  since  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

What's  it  all  about,  and  how 
did  it  get  started?  Briefly,  before 
and  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury: "Sportsmen  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  on  Christmas  Day, 
choose  sides,  then  hie  to  the 
fields  and  woods  on  the  cheerful 
mission  of  killing  practically 
everything  in  fur  and  feathers." 

A  contest!  Which  side  would 
have  the  largest  count?  Some- 
times the  results  would  be  pub- 
lished in  leading  sportsmen's 
journals. 

Such  useless  slaughter  of  some 
of  our  finest  wildlife  sickened 
Dr.  Frank  Chapman,  America's 
grand  old  birdman,  author  of 
BIRDS  OF  EASTERN  NORTH 
AMERICA,  for  many  years  edi- 
tor of  BIRD-LORE  (which  pre- 
ceded Audubon  magazine)  and 
later  Curator  of  the  Bird  Division 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History. 

In  the  December  1900  BIRD- 
LORE  he  suggested  a  bird  cen- 
sus be  made  in  various  regions 
throughout  the  country  on  a 
given  day,  sometime  before  or 
after  Christmas  and  within  a 
certain  limited  area,  and  that  re- 
ports be  sent  in  and  published 
in  an  early  issue  of  the  magazine. 

The  idea  caught  fire.  "On  that 
first  census,"  reports  Audubon 
magazine  (Nov. -Dec.  1965) 
"there  were  25  reports  by  27 
participants." 

Soon  bird-minded  folk,  young 
and  old,  sportsmen,  ornitholo- 
gists, well-trained  bird  watchers 
and  the  novice  (the  latter  under 


Tke 

Yuletide 
Bird  Count 

by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

Raleigh 

the  leadership  of  the  former) 
took  to  the  out-of-doors  on  the 
assigned  days,  covering  all  kinds 
of  habitat  where  birds  could  be 
found.  Throughout  the  years 
since  it  has  become  the  greatest 
of  all  "Bird  Hunts"  .  .  .  this 
time  hunting  with  binoculars, 
'scopes,  cameras,  field-guides, 
notebooks  and  pencils  —  and 
hearts  that  thrill  at  the  sight  of 
a  bird — any  bird,  but  especially 
a  rare  or  "seldom-seen"  one. 

In  a  later  detailed  article  of 
such  a  count,  Audubon  reports: 
"Last  year  ('64)  11,225  people 
took  part  in  the  land,  water,  and 
air  search.  Some  700  Canadians 
were  included,  for  the  count 
covered  59  areas  in  nine  Canadi- 
an provinces  as  well  as  664  sites 
in  our  50  states.  Final  count  of 
532  different  species  of  birds  had 
been  seen. 

Since  its  formation  in  March, 
1937,  the  North  Carolina  Bird 
Club  (the  sister  state  joined  in 
'48  and  it  is  now  the  Carolina 
Bird  Club)  has  participated 
every  year.  This  December's 
count  will  be  our  34th. 

Within  Limited  Rules 

Of  course,  to  be  of  any  value, 
such  a  count  must  be  accurately 
made,  within  certain  specified 
rules  as  to  size,  area,  time,  etc. 
It  is  always  necessary  to  have 
trained  observers  in  charge, 
though  it  is  also  well  to  have 
others  go  along  to  learn  the 
"hows  and  wherefores"  and  re- 
ceive training  to  be  future  lead- 
ers. 

Territory  covered  is  limited 
roughly  to  a  circle  with  a  fifteen- 
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mile  diameter.  Areas  must  be 
continuous  and  as  many  habitats 
as  possible  should  be  included. 
For  years  Raleigh  Bird  Club's 
hub  was  the  Capitol,  the  IV2 
mile  radii  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions. Many  counts  had  proved 
few  birds  in  the  Capitol's  eastern 
area,  so  though  still  within  the 
limits  required,  the  area  had 
been  changed  a  bit  so  it  takes 
in  our  four  major  lakes — Ra- 
leigh, Johnson,  Benson,  and 
Wheeler.  This  meant  many  more 
species. 

In  our  own  state,  Wilmington 
is  the  best  area  and  always  has 
the  largest  species'  count,  as  it 
includes  salt  and  fresh  water 
marshes,  islands,  river,  Airlie 
Gardens  and  such.  Too,  it  is  the 
farthest  point  south  for  many 
northern  wintering  birds — and 
the  northernmost  point  for  many 
southern  birds.  Double  divi- 
dends! 

Charleston,  S.  C.  has  some- 
what similar  situations — and  is 
thus  tops  for  our  sister  state. 
Too,  there  are  outstanding  or- 
nithologists, scientists  and  bird 
watchers  available  to  take  part 
in  the  counts  of  both  cities — and 
there  is  a  friendly  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two.  Going  over 
Christmas  counts,  as  published 
for  many  years  in  The  CHAT, 
we  find  Wilmington  is  more  of- 
ten ahead.  But  not  always!  Char- 
leston beats  it  occasionally! 

The  highest  species'  count  for 
the  Carolina  Bird  Club  (that, 
remember,  includes  all  area 
counts  of  both  states)  is  215 
species  in  1965.  Last  year's  count 
was  206  species.  The  total  num- 


ber of  individuals  was  esti- 
mated at  893,370.  This  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  recent 
years  because  of  a  large  black- 
bird roost  in  the  Raleigh  area. 

(It  should  be  understood  that 
if  a  designated  day  is  poor  and 
the  count  low,  that  can  be  dis- 
carded and  another  count  held, 
provided  it  is  within  the  time 
limit  set.) 

Importance  of  Such  Counts 

What  is  the  value  of  Christ- 
mas counts?  They  help  natural- 
ists, ornithologists,  sportsmen, 
and  the  ordinary  "bird-watcher" 
to  keep  check  on  the  increase  or 
decline  of  various  species,  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  birds'  win- 
ter lives  and  migratory  habits. 
Last  year,  for  example,  only  66 
peregrine  falcons  were  listed  in 
all  the  sightings  across  the  coun- 
try, suggesting  to  experts  that 
this  noble  bird  of  prey  is  a  fast 
vanishing  species. 

Here  I  stopped  to  check  our 
quarterly  The  CHAT  re  the 
peregrine  falcon,  the  bald  eagle 
and  the  osprey.  Their  numbers 
are  declining  to  the  danger  of 
extinction.  Hence  the  need  of  an 
awareness  of  the  importance  of 
conservation,  and  also  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  such  specimens 
as  the  whooping  crane,  the  Cali- 
fornia condor,  Everglades  kite, 
Eskimo  curlew  and  ivory-billed 
woodpecker.  Some  years  ago  the 
ivory-bill  was  believed  to  be  ex- 
tinct, but  of  late  there  have  been 
authentic  reports  of  a  few.  And 
getting  down  to  our  once  famil- 
iar and  always  beloved  bluebird, 
all  are  worried  by  its  fewer  and 


On  one  of  the  milder  days  of  the  Yule- 
tide  count,  these  birders  stop  at  a  moun- 
tain overlook  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what 
they  hope  will  be  an  unusual  bird  for 
their  list. 

fewer  numbers. 

To  the  true  sportsman  the 
count  is  important  because  such 
records  assist  in  adjusting  peri- 
odically the  bag  limit  of  game 
birds  on  the  basis  of  numbers  of 
certain  species  sighted.  Surely, 
the  sportsman  who  loves  hunt- 
ing would  rather  have  a  tem- 
porarily reduced  bag  limit  in  a 
period  of  fewer  species,  than 
have  it  eventually,  of  necessity, 
put  on  the  protected  list! 

Thus,  from  all  angles,  the  cen- 
sus, more  recently  called  count, 
has  grown  steadily,  throughout 
the  years,  in  both  scientific  and 
popular  interest. 

Too,  there  is  the  camaraderie 
in  such  counts.  Each  area  or 
state  is  interested  in  the  counts 
of  other  areas,  other  states,  the 
nation,  and  any  far  parts.  Birds 
are  a  "winged  tie"  that  binds. 
And  how  they  can  bind!  Just 
hang  a  pair  of  binoculars  around 
your  neck  and  you  have  entree 
to  the  brotherhood — yes,  even 
to  the  passing  stranger,  as  on 
shipboard,  who  may  also  be  bird- 
minded! 

Today,  even  the  federal  gov- 
ernment cooperates.  The  census 
is  conducted  in  collaboration 
with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

How  many  bird  species  are 
there  in  the  country?  According 
to  Audubon  (March- April,  '65): 
"There  are  806  species  of  birds 
on  the  American  Ornithologist 
Union's  Check-list  of  North 
American  birds  .  .  .  The  total 
bird  population  of  the  original 
48  states  is  estimated  to  be  6 
to  7  billion." 

But  today?  As  Rachel  Carson 
pointed  out  in  her  SILENT 
SPRING  the  ruthless  and  care- 
less overdose  of  DDT  and  insec- 
ticides have  taken  their  toll.  Cer- 
tainly we  notice  everywhere  a 
decline  in  bird  numbers.  (Unless 
it  is  the  starling.  Nothing  seems 
to  faze  that  unwise  introduc- 
tion!) 

One  of  the  country's  outstand- 
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Hairy  woodpeckers  (left  photo)  seemed  to  be  on  the  decline 
during  the  last  few  bird  counts.  And  last  year,  only  66  pere- 
grine falcons  were  listed  in  all  sightings  across  the  entire 
country  by  over  11,000  "census  takers." 


ing  Christmas  Count  areas — and 
its  leadership — is  Cocoa,  Florida, 
which  for  years  has  led.  Ap- 
parently it  has  everything  to 
attract  birds — some  ocean  front, 
swamps,  marshes,  beaches, 
dunes,  mud  flats,  pine  woods, 
mangrove  swamps.  And  for  years 
Allan  D.  Cruickshank,  outstand- 
ing ornithologist,  nature  photog- 
rapher, editor  for  Audubon  Field 
Notes,  was  leader. 

And  how  he  and  his  team 
work  for  the  count,  preparing 
for  it  weeks  in  advance!  Scouts 
cover  the  prescribed  area — that 
magic  circle  with  its  15-mile  di- 
ameter; they  scan  the  region 
knowing  what  birds  are  where, 
what  scarce  or  unusual  species 
may  be  about  and  so  on.  Often 
ornithologists  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  fly  in  to  join  the 
party.  Many  are  up  long  hours 
before  dawn  and  remain  long 
after  dusk — such  are  experts  at 
recognizing  birds'  calls,  whistles, 
night  chatter — even  flight. 

For  some  years  Cocoa  proudly 
led  all  counts — its  highest  206 
species,  but  in  a  recent  year  San 
Diego — which  had  long  been 
after  Cocoa's  scalp  —  came  up 
with  209  species.  Yes,  enthusi- 
asm can  run  high. 

Of  course,  any  and  all  groups 
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are  on  the  lookout  for  the  rare 
species — or  one  out  of  its  regular 
range — as  was  last  year's  Oregon 
junco,  spotted  by  the  Winston- 
Salem  group — and  the  20  snow 
bunting  at  Morehead  City.  And 
there  was  the  year  a  ruby-throat- 
ed hummingbird,  numb  with 
cold,  was  brought  to  me  one  De- 
cember. We  rigged  up  various 
feeders,  the  college  greenhouse 
chairman,  interested,  gave  us 
several  different  nectar-bearing 
flowers,  and  it  had  the  run  of 
the  house  ("flight",  I  should 
have  said).  We  named  it  Ariel. 
Ariel  lived  with  us  for  ten  excit- 
ing days,  but  not  quite  long 
enough  to  make  the  Christmas 
count,  (It  did,  however,  gain 
fame,  in  a  tale  "Ten  Days  With 
Ariel"  in  Nature  Magazine.) 

And  now,  back  to  our  own 
CBC  and  RBC.  We  have  been 
fortunate,  through  the  years,  to 
have  good  leadership  and  a  fine 
group  of  young  boys  deeply  in- 
terested. I  think  of  Roxie  Collie 
Simpson,  former  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  N.  C.  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  some  of  the 
young  boys  she  trained,  and  used 
to  bring  out  to  our  GREEN- 
ACRES:  John  Coffee,  Jr.,  Perrin 
Gower,  Jr.,  William  Craven,  Joe 
Rickert,  Sam  Atkins.  In  the  east- 


ern part  of  the  state  were  John 
Trott,  Churchill  Bragaw,  of  the 
famed  "Bughouse  Laboratory" — 
who  went  to,  but  did  not  come 
back  from,  World  War  II. 

And  down  in  the  Wilmington 
area  Mrs.  Cecil  Appleberry  and 
the  Wilmington  Natural  Science 
group  were  doing  some  fine  work 
with  youngsters  and  the  birds 
and  conservation. 

Today,  the  Raleigh  Bird  Club 
has  some  outstanding  youth  in 
the  LeGrand  boys — Harry  and 
Edmund,  Mike  Browne,  Daryl 
Moffett,  and  other  youngsters 
coming  on. 

And  now  let's  report  on  the 
Raleigh  Bird  Club's  Count  of  last 
year,  the  best  one  we  have  had. 
(Here,  too,  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  some  outstanding  lead- 
ers.) Our  count,  96  species!  And 
14,041  estimate  of  individual 
birds.  There  were  54  birders  in 
8  different  parties  which,  broken 
down  and  "computed"  represents 
87V2  hours,  60  of  them  afoot, 
27 V2  by  car,  mileage  covered  55 
afoot  and  320  by  car. 

The  report,  in  full,  was  work- 
ed out  in  detail — and  exception- 
ally well-handled — by  President 
Gwen  Turbiville  and  Sec.  Mari- 
lyn Hatheway  and  their  helpers. 
Later  Marilyn  and  Dr.  David 
Wray  (Entomologist  with  N.  C. 
Dept.  Agriculture)  spent  a  vast 
amount  of  time  getting  the  re- 
port in  shape.  And  he  sends  the 
final  report  for  RBC  to  Mrs. 
Eloise  Potter,  Zebulon,  N.  C,  the 
very  efficient  editor  of  The 
Chat.  All  other  reports  of  the 
various  groups  in  both  Carolinas 
are  sent  to  her,  and  she  does  a 
tremendous  job  of  getting  them 
into  a  final  form  that  is  tech- 
nically and  scientifically  correct, 
yet  easy  to  understand.  Later 
they  are  sent  to  Audubon,  to  be 
included  in  Audubon  Field 
Notes.  And  here  I  must  also  add 
that  Dr.  R.  J.  Hader,  of  NCSU 
has  gone  through  all  the  Raleigh 
Christmas  Counts  since  NCBC's 
first  year — 1937,  and  listed  birds 
seen.  Again,  what  a  job!  And 
how  fortunate  all  interested  not 
only  in  birds,  but  in  conserva- 
tion, have  all  these  leaders  giv- 
ing time  to  such  projects.  ^ 
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Recent  statements  attributed 
to  a  reported  international  au- 
thority on  water  resource  man- 
agement vividly  point  out  the 
fundamental  lack  of  ecological 
understanding  evidenced  by 
many  public  health  specialists 
occupying  environmentally  or- 
iented positions,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports. 

Dr.  Abel  Wolman,  a  consultant 
for  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Sub- 
urban Sanitary  Commission,  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "Despite  the 
fact  the  evidence  is  slim  that 
chemicals  now  reaching  raw 
water  sources  are  a  menace  to 
health,  people  have  been  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  alarm 
the  public.  More  research  is  war- 
ranted, but  there  is  absolutely  no 
threat  of  impending  disaster. 
Rivers  aren't  dirty  because  of 
man,  they  were  dirty  long  before 
man  arrived  on  the  scene."  He 
also  stated  that  "there  has  been 
a  mercury  uprising,"  with  no 
evidence  that  residues  of  the 
metal  in  rivers  or  lakes  are  a 
serious  health  hazard. 

Some  conservationists  com- 
menting on  Wolman's  remarks 
said  they  were  prime  examples 
of  how  a  strictly  medical  or  pub- 
lic health  viewpoint  on  environ- 
mental matters  can  be  grossly 
misleading.  They  said  that  dis- 
aster has  already  struck  on  many 
occasions  in  fish  and  wildlife 
populations  which  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  man  is  not  immune. 
Another  point  which  Dr.  Wol- 
man doesn't  seem  to  realize,  they 
said,  is  that  rivers  before  man 
were  dirty  with  soil  and  other 
natural  debris,  not  with  human 
feces,  slaughterhouse  blood,  gar- 
bage, oil,  pesticides,  and  exces- 


sive amounts  of  heavy  metals. 
They  further  chopped  Wolman's 
contention  that  metal  mercury 
may  not  be  a  serious  health  haz- 
ard by  stating  that  metal  mer- 
cury, after  release  into  the  en- 
vironment, changes  to  methyl 
mercury  which  is  a  very  serious 
health  hazard,  the  full  extent  of 
which  is  yet  unknown. 

Conservationists  are  alarmed 
over  the  short-sighted  viewpoint 
of  many  medical  types  who  be- 
lieve that  as  long  as  we  can  drop 
a  pill  in  water  and  make  it  safe 
to  drink,  everything  is  OK.  This 
concern  intensified  following  the 
recent  appointment  of  a  medical 
doctor  to  direct  environmental 
matters  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  announcement  that 
the  newly  formed  Environment- 
al Protection  Agency  may  be 
stuffed  with  public  health  peo- 
ple. 

Wrong  Birds,  Right  Place 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have,  as  usual,  enjoyed  your 
magazine  and  found  Steve  Price's 
Starvation  Island  article  especially 
interesting.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  birds  pictured  on  page 
23  are  Dunlins  rather  than  Least 
Sandpipers,  as  stated.  The  bills  are 
in  my  (by  no  means  foolproof)  op- 
inion too  long  and  being  slightly 
tipped  downward  do  not  go  well 
with  our  "Mud  Peeps".  The  tidal 
creeks  are  also  preferred  by  the  Dun- 
lin and  hence  could  very  well  have 
been  encountered  by  the  author  un- 
der the  circumstances  described. 

Rudolf  G.  Hosse 
Hendersonville 

Dear  Sir: 

Steve  Price's  interesting  article  on 
Starvation  Island  is  marred  by  mis- 
identification  of  the  birds  in  two 
pictures.  The  shorebirds  are  dowitch- 


ers,  not  least  sandpipers,  and  the 
heron  is  a  snowy  egret,  not  an  Am- 
erican egret. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that 
"all  the  birds  will  eventually  have  to 
go"  from  Starvation  Island  "because 
we  can't  hold  back  progress."  The 
loss  of  such  islands  as  wildlife  sanct- 
uaries may  be  progress,  but  I  have 
grave  doubts  that  it  is  progress  in 
the  right  direction. 

Charlotte  Hilton  Green's  article  is 
timely  and  informative.  All  people 
need  to  be  forcefully  impressed  with 
the  limitations  and  carrying  capaci- 
ties of  the  earth  before  time  runs 
out. 

Samuel  A.  Grimes 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

THE  LITTLEST  HOLIDAY  BALL 

The  little  animals  will  have  a  Christmas 
party 

And  there  are  lots  of  chores  to  be  done; 
Mr.  Squirrel  has  been  appointed  chef, 
But  they  flipped  a  coin  for  winetaster 
And  of  course  Mr.  Raccoon  won. 

There  will  be  roasting,  baking,  stewing 
and  such 

With  Mrs.  Fox  in  charge  of  the  fixings 
Aided  by  Mrs.  Chipmunk's  meticulous 
touch 

With  spices  and  sauces  and  all  sorts  of 
mixings. 

Mrs.  Opossum  will  add  flavor  with  her 

favorite  tea 
And  all  will  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry 
When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rabbit  do  the 

Samba 

Around  and  around  the  Holly  tree. 

Now  if  it  should  seem  strange  that  these 

little  animals 
Are  able  to  celebrate  Christmas  without 

malice  and  fears, 
Could  it  be  that  they  own  a  secret 
Unknown  to  their  human  peers? 


Josephine  M.  Upchurch 
Raleigh 


Old  Baldy 

Dear  Sir: 

I'm  not  sure  you  can  help  me  but 
I  have  a  couple  of  questions  I'd  like 
an  answer  to — and  I've  tried  every- 
where else! 

Just  how  can  you  explain  a  bald- 
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Next  year's  Wildlife 
Week  will  be  March  21 
through  March  27,  1971. 
The  Theme  will  be  "WILD 
LIFE— WHO  NEEDS  IT?" 
This  theme  will  be  used  to 
draw  the  public's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  everybody 
benefits  by  the  existence  of 
wildlife.  By  being  man's 
"miners'  canaries"  the 
condition  and  abundance 
of  wildlife  indicate  environ- 
ment condition. 

Your  help  in  promoting 
the  observance  of  this  week 
will  be  very  much  appreci- 
ated. For  materials,  post- 
ers, booklets,  etc.,  leaders 
should  write  D.  C.  Coxe, 
Wildlife  Week  State  Chair- 
man, 2916  Oberlin  Rd., 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27608. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Water  Safety  Com- 
mittee was  held  in  November.  This  Committee  was  created 
by  the  1969  General  Assembly  to  function  in  a  advisory  capac- 
ity with  regard  to  water  safety. 

Governor  Bob  Scott  told  the  group  that  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  boat  registration  and  the  growing  investment  in 
water-based  recreation  demonstrated  the  need  for  planning 
the  safe  use  of  public  waters.  He  commended  members  of  the 
group  for  their  work  in  the  advancement  of  water  safety  and 
urged  them  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  problem  of  litter- 
ing and  polluting  the  waters  of  the  state. 


headed  cardinal?  I  only  wish  I  could 
get  a  picture  to  send  you.  One  car- 
dinal actually  looks  like  a  Vulture — 
or  maybe  he  just  has  on  a  coat  of 
feathers — he  certainly  has  nothing — 
and  I  mean  nothing  on  his  head 
other  than  his  very  dark  skin.  We've 
nicknamed  him  "Old  Baldy."  He 
feeds  daily  at  our  feeders  and  has  be- 
come quite  tame.  We  feed  them  sun- 
flower seed,  millet,  peanut  butter, 
Could  any  of  these  foods  cause  it?  If 
it  were  only  this  one  bird  I'd  figure 
his  loss  of  head  feathers  was  from 
another  cause  but  I've  seen  ever  so 
many  (though  none  as  completely 
bald  as  this  one).  "Old  Baldy"  has 
been  around  all  summer.  I  think  we 
first  noticed  him  in  May.  There  have 
also  been  quite  a  few — all  balding — 
at  the  feeder  at  my  mother's  home. 
We've  been  bird  watching  for  years 
and  we've  never  seen  anything  like 
this  before. 

My  other  question — why  would  a 
dogwood  bloom  now?  This  crazy, 
mixed-up  tree  hadn't  bloomed  until 
last  year  and  then  it  bloomed  in 
late  fall;  either  late  October  or  early 
November,  and  now  it  is  blooming 
again.  (Almost  as  mixed  up  as  a  mag- 
nolia in  our  area — one  year  it  bloom- 
ed at  almost  Christmas  time.) 

Seriously  could  there  be  some  dis- 
ease or  diet  problem  causing  our 
cardinals  to  lose  their  feathers?  And 
we  would  hate  to  lose  our  dogwood 


trees.  Hope  you  can  help. 

Sincerely, 
Hazel  L.  Potts 
Charlotte 

It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  just  how  widespread  this 
sort  of  thing  is,  and  perhaps  our 
readers  will  have  other  similar 
reports.  As  for  the  reasons  for 
the  baldness,  this  could  be  old 
age,  improper  diet,  or  the  inges- 
tion of  some  sort  of  pesticides. 

Marsh  Hens 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  subscribing  to  your 
"Wildlife  in  North  Carolina"  for  ap- 
proximately the  last  five  years  and 
shall,  no  doubt,  continue  to  do  so  for 
another  five  .  .  .  God  willing.  I  also 
am  aware  that  hunting  is  an  impor- 
tant and  legitimate  aspect  of  the 
overall  conservation  picture. 

However,  now  and  then  I  am  puz- 
zled, as  for  instance  when  I  see  the 
bag  limits  in  the  September  Issue 
applicable  to  what,  generically,  is 
called  Marsh  Hens.  While  there 
seems  to  be  no  apparent  shortage  of 
rails  (King,  Clapper  or  Virginia)  one 
does  not  see  them  very  often  (though 
I  do  not  get  into  the  marshes  very 
often  either)  and  fifteen  per  day 
seems  a  lot  of  birds,  especially  if 
taken  within  the  legal  limitations. 
But  what  I  really  would  like  to  know 


is:  are  those  birds  shot  to  be  eaten 
or  simply  because  they  "are  useless"? 
I  know  that  the  majority  of  our 
ducks  provide  good  eating,  some,  like 
the  Canvasback,  being  especially 
prized,  but  can  the  same  be  said  for 
soras  or  gallinules? 

Yours  truly, 
Rudolf  G.  Hosse 
Hendersonville 

Dear  Mr.  Hosse: 

All  marsh  birds,  including  gal- 
linules, are  considered  to  be  of 
excellent  eating  quality  as  well 
as  excellent  game  birds.  People 
along  the  coast  who  know  how  to 
cook  them  consider  them  a  del- 
icacy as  do  upstate  hunters  who 
come  down  to  the  marshes  to 
hunt  them. 

Rod  Amundson,  Chief 
Division  of  Education 
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STATE  WILDLIFE  / 

The  Wake  County  Wildlife  and  Sportsman's  Club 
of  Raleigh  will  sponsor  the  Second  Annual  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Art  Exhibition  to  be  held  December 
18,  19,  and  20  at  the  North  Hills  Shopping  Mall  in 
Raleigh. 

The  show  is  open  to  North  Carolina  artists  with  a 
minimum  residency  of  five  years.  It  is  designed  to 
promore  interest  in  our  wildlife  heritage  and  bring 
attention  to  North  Carolina's  many  wildlife  artists. 
A  further  aim  of  the  local  club  is  to  build  a  scholar- 
ship fund  for  worthy  students  entering  the  field  of 
wildlife  sciences.  A  portion  of  any  proceeds  derived 
from  sale  items  will  be  ear-marked  for  this. 

Entries  will  consist  of  bird,  animal,  insect  and  plant 
life  common  to  North  America.  Artists  participating 
in  the  exhibition  will  be  allowed  to  sell  their  works 
to  the  general  public.  Paintings  may  be  submitted  in 
any  media. 


SHOW  PLANNED 

A  special  "Best  in  the  Show"  award  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  most  outstanding  single  entry.  The 
winning  painting  will  be  used  on  the  front  cover  of 
"Wildlife  in  North  Carolina".  A  cash  award  will  also 
be  given. 

Judges  for  this  year's  event  will  be:  Dr.  Fred  S. 
Barkalow,  Jr.,  distinguished  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Forestry,  N.  C.  State  University;  Mr.  Bill  Hamnett, 
Director  of  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory; Mrs.  Jill  Flink,  Executive  Board  Member  of  the 
Associated  Artists  of  North  Carolina;  and  Mrs.  Sue 
Sunday,  Member  of  the  Associated  Artists  of  North 
Carolina. 

Artists  who  wish  to  submit  their  works  are  asked 
to  contact  Commission  Chairman,  Mr.  G.  Michael 
Smith,  1716  Nottingham  Drive,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina 27607.  All  entries  must  be  received  by  December 
1 2  to  assure  space. 


Wildlife  Commission's 
State  Fair  Display 
1970's  "Outstanding 
Educational  Exhibit" 


The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  1970  State  Fair  exhibit  ex- 
panded to  a  neatly  fenced  enclosure  containing  roofed  cages  of  native 
wildlife  species  and  a  centrally  located  tent  housing  four  giant  aquar- 
iums of  fish.  In  spite  of  some  rainy  days,  the  Wildlife  area  drew  an 
estimated  198,000  visitors  during  the  nine  day  fair. 

In  recognition  of  the  high  quality  of  this  display,  the  keen  interest 
shown  by  the  thousands  that  toured  the  display  area,  and  the  educa- 
tional value  of  seeing  first  hand  the  state's  important  wildlife  species, 
the  Wildlife  Commission  was  presented  the  first  annual  award  for  the 
"Outstanding  Educational  Exhibit"  at  the  1970  State  Fair. 

Shown  receiving  this  award  from  Agriculture  Commissioner  Jim 
Graham  is  Wildlife  Commission  Executive  Director  Clyde  Patton 
(right).  Enthusiasm  for  this  wildlife  display  provided  incentive  for 
plans  for  an  even  larger  display  area  next  year.  The  Wildlife  Com- 
mission Exhibit  Committee  Chairman  Darrell  E.  Louder  expressed  his 
thanks  to  all  who  visited  this  area  and  who  made  possible  this  award. 


HORNETS 

•  continued  from  page  7 

development.  The  worm-looking 
larvae,  glued  safely  into  his  cu- 
bicle would  stretch  way  out  and 
beg  food  of  each  passing  nurse. 
When  the  right  one  came  along, 
she  would  push  him  back  in  to 
feed  him  the  brownish  fluid 
made  from  nectar  and  chewed- 
up  insects.  She  also  checked  him 
frequently  while  he  was  sealed 
in  by  the  silken  white  cap  to 


await  his  transformation  to  the 
pupa  stage.  We  could  see  the 
white  larvae  getting  darker  and 
larger  until  it  more  than  filled 
the  cell  and  finally  caused  the 
cap  to  explode.  A  damp  black 
pupa  stretched  hungrily  for  food 
and  his  ever  watchful  nurse  was 
ready.  As  soon  as  he  was  dry 
and  strong  enough  he  became  a 
working  member  of  the  family 
and  his  cell  was  carefully  clean- 
ed to  be  used  again. 


We  hated  to  leave  them  when 
the  time  came  for  us  to  go  home. 
We  put  a  sign  on  the  window, 
"Do  not  disturb",  and  left  them 
to  continue  as  they  must.  We 
shall  miss  them  when  we  return, 
for  in  spite  of  all  the  hard  work, 
a  nest  is  used  only  one  season. 
Perhaps  my  husband  shall  have 
his  treasure,  if  it  survives  the 
snow  and  rain,  and  it  will  always 
remind  us  of  our  "summer  of 
the  hornets."  ^ 


THE  BEAVER 


One  of  the  beaver's  "trademarks" 
is  his  set  of  self-sharpening,  large 
front  teeth.  These  strong  incisor 
teeth  are  often  a  bright  orange. 


The  lodge,  shown  here  covered  by 
deep  snow,  has  an  underwater  en- 
trance and  a  nearby  food  supply 
submerged  to  preserve  it  for  sev- 
eral months. 


An  average  adult  beaver  weighs 
around  30  or  40  pounds.  Large 
ones  have  been  known  to  reach  70 
pounds.  Special  adaptations  enable 
the  beaver  to  live  comfortably  in 
the  water.  The  eyes  are  protected 
by  transparent  eyelids;  an  oil  gland 
keeps  the  heavy  fur  waterproofed. 


/ 


The  hind  feet  are  strong  and  have 
five  fully  webbed  toes,  two  of  which 
are  equipped  with  split  nails  for 
fur  combing  and  grooming.  The 
^forepaws  are  flexible  and  serve  as 
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